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PREFACE 


There  are  some  circumstances  respecting  the  succeed- 
ing Memoirs  which  require  explanation,  and  others  which 
need  statement. 

"  If  these  Memoirs  were  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke, 
how  happens  it  that  they  speak  in  the  third  person,  and 
appear  as  though  composed  by  an  intimate  friend?'' — 
The  third  person  was  assumed  in  order  to  obviate  an  un- 
pleasant appearance  of  egotism  Avhich  Autobiography 
must  always  assume,  more  or  less  offensive,  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  Narrator.  In  this.  Dr.  Clarke  did  but 
follow  the  example  of  other  great  names,  and  availed 
himself  of  a  disguise,  previously  made  known  to  the 
Readers,  that  the  mere  Individual  might  not  be  per- 
petually obtruding  himself  upon  their  notice :  the  atten- 
tion being  fixed  upon  the  passing  events  and  described 
feelings,  the  Author  temporarily  forgotten,  the  judgment 
may  be  thus  formed,  not  from  the  bias  of  Dr.  Clarke's  felt 
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presence,  but  from  the  facts  as  recorded  in  the  Narrative :  — 
a  mask  which  gives  courage  but  conceals  no  feature. 

Various  members  of  his  family,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  frequently  and  urgently  pressed 
Dr.  Clarke  to  publish,  or  prepare  for  publication,  a  Memoir 
of  himself;  stating  that  this  would  be  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  preventing  false  or  weak  productions  being 
palmed  upon  the  world  as  faithful  Memoirs.  To  all 
representations,  however,  he  remained  deaf,  till  one  day 
a  friend  came  and  told  him,  "  he  had  received  sure  infor 
mation  of  a  Life  of  him  being  even  then  in  preparation , 
that  all  his  Conversations  had  been  taken  down,  all  his 
Letters  treasured  up,  all  his  Observations  noted,  with  the 
view  of  being  embodied  when  the  anticipated  event  shoukl 
take  place  to  call  them  into  public  being ;  that  little  dis- 
cretion would  be  used  in  selecting ;  since,  the  object  being 
gain,  all  would  be  published  which  would  sell;  and  that 
even  were  some  conscience  shown,  still  there  was  no 
judgment  to  direct;  but  indiscreet  zeal,  or  the  hope  of 
*  ungodly  gains,'  would  slay  his  fame  in  the  house  of  his 
friend."*     Dr.  Clarke  felt  the  force  of  such  observations, 


*  It  is  not  one  of  tlie  least  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  life  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  individual  here  alluded  to  died  before  the  Doctor; 
and  was  visited  by  him  and  his  youngest  son  during  a  long  anu  tedious 
illness.  There  is  a  farther  notice  of  this  aflair  in  the  following  Letter 
to  his  eldest  son. 

Liverpool,  June  15,  1819. 
My  Dear  John, 

Some  time  ago,  you  wrote  requesting  me  to  set  about  writing  the 
history  of  my  Life;  this  is  a  task  which,  while  I  have  contemplated, 
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and  the  next  morning  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast, 
he  said  to  his  friend,  "  I  have  been  up  long  before  day 

I  have  feared  to  attempt ;  but  I  have  thought  more  of  the  subject,  since 
you  wrote ;  and  have  lately  been  obliged  to  think  deeply  on  it  too,  in 
consequence  of  receiving  credible  infonnation,  that  my  Life  is  ready 
for  the  greedy  eye  of  the  public,  so  soon  as  my  heart  shall  be  cold  ! 

I  came  here  yesterday  evening,  and  in  a  private  conversation  with 

my  friend  Mr. ,  he  most  solemnly  begged,  and  charged  me  to  begin 

the  work,  because  he  knew  some  hackneyed,  and  hunger-bitten  scri- 
veners were  ready  to  praise  me  to  death,  and  to  murder  me  in  verse  so 
soon  as  I  ceased  to  exist  among  men ;  and  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
all  the  conversations,  and  anecdotes  relative  to  myself  and  family  for 
several  years  past,  have  been  carefully  taken  down,  and  as  carefully 
preserved.  Mr.  Comer  took  up  the  same  subject,  and  most  earnestly 
begged  me  instantly  to  begin,  and  defer  it  no  longer.  Well,  what  can 
I  do  1  the  Commentary  is  still  hanging  on  my  hands.  True,  I  am 
free  from  the  Records,  which  gives  me  a  measure  of  leisure,  and  saves 
me  from  much  anxiety,  laying  all  these  considerations  together,  with 
the  semel  calcanda  via,  and  Mr.  Comer  being  in  good  earnest,  and 
having  provided  and  laid  on  his  study  table  ruled  paper  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  sat  down  yesterday  and  made  a  trial !  *  *  *  *  And  thus  have 
I  brought  myself  on  in  my  journey  through  life,  to  the  ninth  year  ot 
my  age:  and  unless  death  stop  me,  I  shall  not  stop  in  it  till  this  be 
finished.  I  have  written  it  in  tlic  third  person  as  to  the  subject,  and  in 
the  fii'st  person  as  to  the  narrator.  This  form  may  be  altered  if  neces- 
saiy.  I  recollect,  when  Mr.  Thorsby  wrote  his  own  life,  the  pronoun 
/  occurred  so  often  in  it,  that  the  printer  was  obliged  to  borrow  Ts  from 
his  brother  printers,  as  his  Ts  had  run  out.  Your  father  has  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  much  of  himself;  he  has  never  boasted, 
nor  pretended  great  things  ;  and  it  would  ill  become  hmi,  when  about 
to  pass  the  great  deep,  to  occupy  his  time,  or  that  of  his  Readers,  with 
unreal  history,  or  unceremonious,  and,  generally  speaking,  unwelcome, 
pronouns.  Now,  suggest  to  me,  my  dear  John,  any  thing  that  strikes 
you— any  thing  I  should  not  forget,  or  any  thing  on  which  I  should 
lay  particular  stress,  &c.  &c. 

July  3.  I  go  on  but  slowly  with  the  Life ;  and  yet  I  get  on.  A 
few  pages  more  might  terminate  what  may  be  called  my  initial  and 
religious  history,  and  here  I  might  leave  it,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
illustrating  either  God's  providence  or  His  grace.  My  literary  life, 
as  it  may  be  called,  is  another  thing  ;  and  belongs  more  to  the  world, 
than  to  the  Church  of  God;  and  I  question  if  ever  I  shall  attempt  it, 
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and  have  written  several  quarto  sheets  of  my  very  close 
and  small  writing  as  a  commencement  of  the  history  of 
my  early  life."  This  he  continued,  at  various  short 
intervals,  till  be  brought  it  down  to  a  period  beyond  which 
no  inducement  or  solicitation  could  persuade  him  to  pro- 
ceed. "  My  early  life"  [much  in  this  manner  he  w^ould 
speak,]  "  no  one  can  know ;  nor  can  any  one  describe  my 
feelings  and  God's  dealings  with  my  soul,  some  of  which 
are  the  most  important  circumstances  in  my  life,  and  are 
of  most  consequence  to  the  religious  world : — these  I  have 
now  secured,  and  placed  in  their  proper  light : — what 
therefore  others  could  neither  have  known  nor  described 
so  truly  as  I,  are  here  prevented  from  being  lost : — ^my 
imhlic  life  many  have  known,  and  it  is  before  the  world ; 
if  it  be  of  importance,  there  will  be  found  some  who  will 
transmit  its  events  to  posterity;  and  being  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  should  there  be  misrepresentations, 
there  will  necessarily  be  plenty  who  can  correct  them : — 
at  any  rate,  I  have  done  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant part ;  for  the  rest,  there  are  ample  materials ;  and,  as 
the  living  icill,  in  all  probability,  write  of  the  dead,  let 
my  survivors  do  their  part. — Nothing  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  write  the  history  of  that  'portion  of  my  life  when  I 
began  to  acquire  fame,  and  great  and  learned  men  saw  fit 
to  dignify  with  their  acquaintance,  and  to  bestoio  honours 
and  distinctions  on,  a  Methodist  Preacher."  In  this  reso- 
lution he  never  for  a  moment  wavered,  and  hence  there 
was  no  more  of  his  Life  written  by  himself  than  what  is 
contained  in  the  present  volume. 
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When  Dr.  Clarke  was  told  of  the  above  intention  to 
publish  after  his  death  all  that  he  had  either  written  or 
spoken  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship,  or  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  occasional  conversations,  he  was 
very  indignant,  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  such  "  pre- 
meditated treachery,"  as  a  man's  coming  into  a  family  to 
act  the  part  of  a  spy, — to  record  mutilated  opinions,  hand 
dowTi  disjointed  conversations,  and  to  proclaim  as  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  judgment  what  might  have  been  either 
a  hasty  expression  of  feeling,  or  a  merely  casual  or  unim- 
portant remark  :^-"  In  conversation  or  correspondence  I 
never  either  spoke  or  wrote  for  the  public ;  friendly  inter- 
course was  my  sole  object  in  the  one  case,  and  hi  the 
other  relaxation  from  severe  thought ;  after  I  have  been 
writing  and  studying  from  five  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  seven  at  night,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  I  should  come 
into  the  parlour  with  a  disposition  or  preparation  to  shine. — 
I  write  because  it  is  necessary,  and  I  talk  because  I  am 
cheerful  and  happy,"  The  strong  feeling  of  Dr.  Clarke 
on  this  point  is  thus  recorded,  that  the  Public  may  not 
hereafter  be  deluded  upon  the  subject,  as  if  he  had  au- 
thorized a7iy  to  take  down  ani/  of  his  conversation  on  a7iT/ 
occasion : — he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  good  sense 
and  regard  of  mankind  ever  to  come  before  them  wdth 
inconsideration ;  and  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  ever 
to  be  himself  a  party  consenting  to  the  wounding  of  his 
hard-earned  fame  by  the  publication  of  unprepared  docu- 
ments. Such  conduct  he  always  considered  as  treacherous 
in  a  friend,  disgraceful  to  a  man,  and  shameful  to  a  Chris- 
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tian.  His  opinion  of  the  publishing  Letters,  because  they 
were  written  by  a  certain  individual,  he  has  himself  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  pages.     (See  page  200.) 

The  Editor  of  this  volume  has  had  very  little  trouble 
in  the  performance  of  his  ofhce ;  for  the  Manuscript  was 
left  in  so  complete  a  state  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  few  things 
needed  any  alteration.  No  addition  of  any  kind  has  been 
made,  not  even  the  insertion  of  any  thing  which  the  Au- 
thor himself  had  formerly  written,  but  had  not  himself 
introduced:  this  was  judged  necessary,  that  Dr.  Clarke 
might  not  be  rendered  accountable  for  what  another  had 
chosen  to  insert :  for  this  reason  some  Letters  are  referred 
to  the  end  which  might  otherwise  have  been  included  and 
wrought  into  the  body  of  the  Work. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  Work,  which  has  been  written 
by  "A  Member  of  the  Family."  For  this  part  Dr.  Clarke 
supplied  all  the  materials ;  he  gave  up  his  Journals,  his 
Common-place  Book,  his  private  papers,  and  wrote  many  of 
the  accounts  contained  in  it  with  his  own  hand ;  and  after 
the  whole  was  digested  into  a  Narrative,  up  to  the  year 
1830,  he  looked  over  it  and  placed  his  signature  to  each 
sheet  as  a  testimony  that  the  alleged  facts  were  true, 
leaving  the  Author  of  course  accountable  for  the  manner 
of  their  expression,  as  well  as  for  the  mode  of  their  com- 
bination. Any  farther  particulars  which  may  be  necessary 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  the  succeedino^  volume. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  many,  on  the  perusal  of  this 
Work,  may  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  We  have  heard  strange 
things  to-day;"  and  others  may  be  excited  to  purer  faith 
and  greater  diligence  in  the  Avays  of  godliness.  To  the 
latter,  may  the  Author  of  all  good  grant  an  assurance  to 
their  faith,  and  strength  and  continuance  to  their  work- 
ing :  while  to  the  former,  may  their  hesitancy  be  overcome, 
that  they  may  walk  in  a  like  path,  and  the  "strange 
things"  be  converted  into  the  experienced  feelings  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  the  enjoyed  blessings  in  their  own 
souls. 

J.  B.  B.  CLARKE 
Frome,  Noveviber,  1832 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  persons  who  have  arrived 
at  any  degree  of  eminence  or  fame,  have  written  Memorials 
of  themselves,  at  least  such  as  have  embraced  their  private 
as  well  as  their  public  life.  By  themselves  or  contempora- 
ries their  public  transactions  have  been  in  general  amply 
recorded,  with  the  apparent  motives  which  led  them  to  their 
particular  lines  of  action,  and  the  objects  they  aimed  at  by 
thus  acting:  but  hoiv  ihej  became  capable  of  acting  such 
parts ;  how  their  minds  acquired  that  impulse  which  gave 
them  this  direction  ;  what  part  an  especial  Providence,  pa- 
rental influence,  accident,  or  singular  occurrence,  and  edu- 
cation, had,  in  forming  the  man,  producing  those  habits 
which  constitute  his  manners,  and  prepared  him  for  his 
future  lot  in  life,  we  are  rarely  told.  And  without  this,  we 
neither  can  trace  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  the 
operations  of  those  mental  energies  by  which  such  effects 
have  been  produced.  Hence  the  main  benefit  of  biography 
is  lost, — emulatio7i  leading  to  i  tn  it  at  io?i  has  no  scope.  We 
cannot  foil oiv  the  man  because  we  do  not  see  his  previous 
footsteps :  he  bursts  generally  on  our  sight,  like  a  meteor, 
and  we  are  dazzled  with  the  view:  to  us  he  is  inimitable 
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because  he  is  enrobed  with  all  his  distinguishing  perfec- 
tions and  eminence  before  we  are  introduced  to  his  acquain- 
tance. Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  probably  see  that 
those  who  have  reached  the  highest  degrees  of  elevation 
beyond  those  who  were  born  in  the  same  circumstances 
and  line  of  life,  were  not  indebted  so  much  to  anything 
extraordinary  in  themselves,  as  to  a  well-timed  and  sedu- 
lous use  of  their  own  powers,  and  such  advantages  as  their 
circumstances  afforded ;  and  that  what  occurs  to  others,  as 
mere  accidents,  were  by  them  seized  and  pressed  into  their 
own  service,  and  shewed  them  the  necessity  of  attentive 
observation,  that  neither  occurrence  nor  moment,  should 
pass  by  unnoticed  or  unimproved. 

We  may  rest  satisfied  that  effects,  which  evidently  have 
nothing  in  them  supernatural,  spring  from  natural  causes : 
that  the  whole  is  an  orderly  procession,  and  appears  asto- 
nishing to  us,  only  because  we  do  not  see  that  concatena- 
tion of  circumstances  which,  by  a  steady  operation,  produ- 
ced the  result. 

Few  men  can  be  said  to  have  inimitable  excellencies : 
let  us  watch  them  in  their  progress  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, and  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  what  they  attain- 
ed was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  line  they  pursued, 
and  the  means  they  used.  But  these  things  are  not  known, 
because  we  have  not  the  history  of  their  lives  m  any  conse- 
cutive order  :  that  of  their  infancy,  when  life  ordinarily  gets 
its  direction  and  colouring,  is  generally  suppressed  by  them- 
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selves  or  narrators ;  possibly,  because  it  is  deemed  insig- 
nificant; or  because  men  who  have  risen  out  of  the  lower 
or  middle  classes  of  life,  to  literary  or  civil  distinction, 
are  unwilling  to  tell  their  small  beginnings;  and  thus, 
through  false  shame,  -what  w^ould  really  redound  to  their 
honour,  explain  apparent  mysteries  in  the  Providence  which 
conducted  the  affairs  of  their  lives,  and  would  render  those 
lives  truly  and  endlessly  useful,  by  shewing  that  they 
were  perfectly  imitable,  is  lost  to  mankind.  I  say  nothing 
of  those  things  which  may  not  be  improperly  termed  hio- 
graphical  romances, — lives  which  were  never  lived,  and 
virtues  which  were  never  practised. 

To  exhibit  a  man  through  every  period  of  his  life,  who 
has  obtained  some  distinction  as  well  in  the  republic  of 
letters  as  in  religious  society ;  and  how  he  acquired  this 
distinction,  is  the  principal  design  of  the  following  sheets ; 
and  the  reason  for  doing  this,  is  threefold: — 1.  To  mani- 
fest the  goodness  of  God  to  those  who  trust  in  Him ;  and 
how  He  causes  all  things  to  work  together  for  the  good^ 
of  such  persons  ;  that  He  may  haA-e  the  praise  of  His  own 
grace :  and,  2dly,  To  prevent  the  publication  of  improper 
accounts,  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  raise  vnholy  gains, 
by  impositions  on  the  public.  3dly.  To  shew  to  young 
men,  who  have  not  had  those  advantages  which  arise  from 
elevated  birth  and  a  liberal  education,  how  such  defects 
may  be  supplied  by  persevering  industry,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  time.  Young  Ministers,  especially,  may  learn 
from  these  Memoirs  a  useful  lesson.     They  see  what  has 
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been  done  towards  mental  improvement,  in  circumstances 
generally  worse  than  their  own,  and  that  a  defect  in  ta- 
lents frequently  arises  from  a  defect  in  self  cultivation  : 
and  that  there  is  much  less  room  for  excuse  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed :  in  short,  that  no  quarter  should  he 
she^vn  to  those  who  zohile  away  time,  and  permit  a  sort  of 
religious  gossipping  to  engender  in  them  the  disgraceful 
Habits  of  indolence  or  sloth.  It  is  hoped,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, that  they  will  see  from  a  perusal  of  this  work,  that 
the  divine  Providence  is  never  parsimonious  in  affording 
all  necessary  advantages,  and  if  duly  improved,  neither 
they,  nor  the  people  to  whom  they  minister,  will  have 
much  cause  to  complain  of  a  deficiency  of  gifts  through 
inadequate  supplies  of  Providence,  or  inefficient  influence 
from  grace.  Those  who  consider  such  cases  as  that  here 
exhibited  without  profit,  must  have  an  incurable  hebitudo 
of  disposition,  with  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  contend, 
us  they  have  reconciled  themselves  to  its  indulgence,  and 
thus  have  become  '•  such  as  cannot  teach,  and  will  not 
learn." 
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BOOK  I. 

Man  may  be  considered  as  having  a  twofold  origin — naiitratj 
which  is  common  and  the  same  to  all — patronymic,  which 
belongs  to  the  vsinous  fa  mi  lies  of  which  the  whole  human  race 
is  composed.  This  is  no  arbitrary  distinction ;  it  has  existed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world ;  for  although  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  lohole  earth,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  have 
sprung  from  one  original  pair;  yet,  this  family  became  speedily 
divided  into  branches,  less  or  more  famous  or  infamous,  as  the 
progenitor  was  good  or  bad :  or,  in  other  words,  pious,  wise, 
and  useful;  or,  profligate,  oppressive,  and  cruel. 

This  distinction  existed  even  in  the  family  of  Adam,  as  we 
may  see  in  the  lives  of  Cain  and  Seth:  the  posterity  of  the 
former  being  uniformly  marked  as  wicked  and  cruel,  and  even 
apostates  from  the  true  God  ;  while  the  posterity  of  the  latter 
were  equally  remarkable  for  all  the  social  and  moral  virtues, 
and  were  the  preservers,  as  well  as  the  patterns,  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion. 

This  patronymic  distinction  is  not  less  evident  in  the  great 
Abrahamic  family, — in  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  ; 
from  the  former  of  whom  sprang  the  various  tribes  of  Idumeans 
and  Arabs,  whose  history  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  annals 
of  the  human  race;  and  from  the  latter,  all  the  Jewish  tribes, 
and  that  singular  family  continued,  by  a  chain  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  miraculous  providences,  from  which  came  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  the  Almighty  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 

To  trace  this  any  farther  would  be  foreign  to  my  design  j  as 
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it  has  only  been  introdu-ced  as  an  apology  for  the  slight  notice 
that  shall  be  taken  of  the  family  from  which  the  subject  of 
the  present  Memoir  has  derived  his  origin. 


Whether  the  family  of  the  Clarkes  were  of  Norman  extrac- 
tion cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  If  it  even  were  so,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  it  did  not  come  in  with  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  as  no  such  name  exists  in  any  copy  of  the  Boll  of 
Battle  Abbey,  (several  of  which  have  been  searched  for  this 
purpose,)  on  which  roll  was  entered  all  the  names  of  the  7iobi~ 
Uty  and  distinguished  families  that  accompanied  William  in 
his  first  expedition  ;  or  who  afterwards  came  over  and  settled 
in  England. 

It  is  well  knoAvn  that  c/mci^s  was  originally  the  name  of  an 
ofiice,  and  signified  the  clerk  or  learned  man,  who  in  primitive 
times,  was  the  only  person  in  his  district  who  could  write 
and  read,  or  had  taken  pains  to  cultivate  his  mind  in  such 
literature  as  the  times  afforded,  and,  from  his  knowledge  and 
skill,  could  be  useful  to  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence, did  not  fail  to  accumulate  respectable  'property, 
which  was  maintained  and  increased  in  the  family ;  one  of 
the  descendants,  generally  the  eldest  son,  being  brought  up 
to  literature,  and  thus  succeeding  to  the  office  of  his  father, 
and  the  emolument  of  that  office.  This  title,  in  process  of 
time,  became  the  surname  of  the  person  who  bore  the  office ; 
and  clericus,  le  clerc,  the  clerk,  and  afterwards  Ckwke,  became 
the  cognomen,  or  surname,  by  which  all  the  descendants  of 
the  family  were  distinguished.  As  those  persons  who  were 
designed  for  ecclesiastical  functions  generally  got  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  hence  they  Avere 
termed  clerici,  clerks ;  and  this  is  the  legal  title  by  which 
every  clergyman  is  distinguished  to  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  term  clericus,  the  clerk,  was 
originally  given  to  the  person  who  was  the  only  one  in  his 
district  that  could  write  and  read.  This  may  seem  a  strange 
insinuation  m  the  nineteenth  century,  when  every  child 
among  the  millions  in  England  can  read ;  and  almost  every 
grown  up  person  can  write.  But  it  was  not  so  in  ancient 
times  :  can  the  reader  believe  that  that  there  was  a  period 
when  some  of  our  own  British  kings  could  not  write  their 
own  name  !  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  About  A.  D.  700, 
Withred  was  king  of  Kent.  He  issued  an  ordinance,  or 
Charter  of  Liberties,  freeing  all  the  churches  under  his 
dominion  from  tribute  and  taxation.  This  charter  is  found  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbur)^,  and  is  published 
by  Wilkins  in  his  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  and  concludes  in  this 
remarkable  manner  :-r- 
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"  Actum  die  sexto  Aprilis,  anno  regni.  nostri  octavo :  Iti- 
dictione  duodecima,  in  loco  qui  appellatur  Cilling. 

"  Ego  I'Vythredus,  rex  Cantice^  ha^c  omnia  supra  scripta  et 
conjirmai'i,  atque  a  me  dictata  ;  ^propria  manu  signum  sanc- 
tce  crucis,  pro  ignorantia  literarum  expressi  ►!«." 

"  Done  the  sixth  day  of  April,  [A.  D.  700,]  in  the  eighth 
year  of  our  reign  :  Indiction  xii,,  in  the  place  called  Killing. 

"  I  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  have  confirmed  the  above  liber- 
ties, dictated  by  myself;  and  because  I  am  unlearned^  [i.  e. 
cannot  write,]  I  have,  with  my  own  hand,  signed  this  with 
the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  •^." 

This  was  not  only  a  common  case  in  those  times,  but  in 
times  later  by  some  centuries.  Many  of  the  ancient  charters 
are  signed  with  crosses,  and  this  was  often  because  those  who 
subscribed  coidd  not  icrite.  It  is  doubtful  whether  William 
the  Conqueror,  or  any  of  his  sons,  except  Henry,  could  write. 
The  foundation  charter  of  Battle  Abbey  has  thirteen  signa- 
tures to  it:  they  are  all  crosses,  each  different,  and  all  the 
names  are  written  by  the  same  scribe,  but  each  cross  is  made 
by  the  person  to  whose  name  it  is  affixed :  through  a  kind  of 
complaisance,  those  who  could  write  signed  with  a  cross,  to 
keep  the  king  and  nobles  in  countenance.  Of  this  ignorance 
it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances. 

In  an  ancient  record,  called  the  Boldon  Book,  which  con- 
tains a  census  and  survey  of  the  whole  bishoprick  and  pala- 
tinate of  Durham,  after  the  manner  of  Domesday  Book,  mside 
by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puteaco,  or  Pudsey,  A.  D.  1183,  we 
find  many  proofs  of  men  being  distinguished  by  their  offices, 
trades,  &c.,  and  the  following  instance  is  remarkable :  among 
many  other  persons  who  held  lands  in  the  township  of  Wol- 
syngam  in  that  county,  and  who  performed  certain  services 
to  the  lord  for  the  lands  they  held,  according  to  the  ancient 
feudal  system  ;  we  find  the  following  entry  : — 

Adamus  Clericus,  tenet  triginta  acras,  et  reddit  unam 
nnarcam.  "  Adam  the  Clerk,  (or  Adam  Clarke,)  holds  thirty 
acres  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  annually  one  mark." 

Others  plough  and  harrow,  that  is,  employ  so  many  days  in 
ploughing  and  harroAving  the  bishop's  lands,  in  the  way  of  boon 
or  annual  rent. 

That  the  term  is  used  as  the  name  of  an  office  here,  is  suflS- 
ciently  evident  from  the  names  of  office  frequently  occurring 
joined  to  the  Christian  names,  to  distinguish  the  persons  who 
held  those  offices :  e.  g. : — 

Alanus  Fdllo,  tenet  unum  toftum  et  croftum  mo  duobus 
solidis,  et  facit  quatuor  porcationes  autumpno.  "Allen  the 
Fuller,  holds  one  toft  and  one  croft,  for  two  shillings,  and 
makes  four  porcations  in  autumn." 

Aldredus  Faber,  xii.  acr.  et  red.  Hi.  sol.  "Aldred  the 
Smith,  holds  twelve  acres,  for  which  he  pays  three  shillings." 
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Arnaldus  Pistor,  liahet  Cornesheved  in  excamh.  de  FriU 
lesden^  et  red.  xxiiii.  sol.  "Arnold  the  Baker,  has  Corn- 
sheved  in  exchange  for  Frillesden,  and  renders  twenty-four 
shillings." 

Walterus  Molendinarius,  tenet  ii.  bov.  et  red.  x.  sol.  de 
firm,  et  ii.  sol.  pro  operat.  suis.  "Walter  the  Miller,  holds 
two  bovates  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  ten  shillings,  and  gives 
two  shillings  as  a  i  ompensation  for  services." 

Hugo  PuNDER,  reddit  pro  unain  acram  xii.  d.  et  unain 
toft,  de  vaslo.  "  Hugh  the  Pinder,  (the  man  who  keeps  the 
pound  or  pinfold^)  holds  one  acre,  for  which  he  gives  one  shil- 
ling :  he  has  also  one  toft  of  comnion." 

Ferrarius  the  Smith  ;  Carpentarius  the  Carpenter  ;  Pis- 
carius  the  Fisher  ;  Firmarius  the  Farmer  ;  Gardinarius  the 
Gardener,  &c.  &c.  ;  which  were  all  names  of  office,  became 
at  last  the  surnames  of  w\\o\q  families.^  throughout  all  their 
generations.  See  Domesday  and  Boldoti  Books,  passim. 
The  name  of  the  father's  office  might  easily  be  transferred  to 
all  his  children,  though  not  employed  in  the  same  business ; 
as  Johannes  flius  Adami  Clerici,  "John  the  son  of  Adam  the 
Clerk,"  would  in  a  very  few  generations  be,  "  John  Clarke  the 
son  of  Adam  Clarke,"  &c.  Thus  it  may  be  conceived  ddl.siir- 
names  originally  rose  which  express  office,  trade,  &c.  as  But- 
ler., Baker,  Chamberlain,  Corpenter,  Carter,  Cook,  Smith, 
Merchant,  Draper,  Roper,  Soaper,  Fisher,  Fowler,  Foster, 
Slater,  Farmer,  Miller,  Fidler,  Taylor,  Poynder,  &c. : 
while  others  derived  theirs  from  the  places  where  they  were 
born,  or  the  estate  which  they  held  ;  as,  Appleton,  Abingdon^ 
Aubigny,  Castleton,  Cheshire,  Cornish,  &c. 

Family  distinctions  were  probably,  at  first,  fortuitously  ac- 
quired :  so,  the  first  Clarke  might  have  been  a  self-taught 
genius  ;  his  love  of  literature  and  the  profit  he  had  acquired  by 
it,  would  naturally  excite  him  to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  same 
way ;  and  emulation  would  induce  others  of  the  same  name 
to  continue  a  distinction,  by  which  the  family  had  acquired 
both  honour  and  profit.  Hence  we  find  that  this  ancient  family 
has  been  distinguished  for  many  learned  men  ;  and  by  several 
who  have  acquired  no  ordinary  fame  in  all  the  walks  of  the 
republic  of  literature.  While  on  this  subject  the  reader's  in- 
dulgence is  requested  a  little  longer. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Romans,  will  cast  some  light 
on  this  subject  of  surnames.  The  Roman  names  are  divided 
into  four  kinds.  1.  Those  of  the  Ingenui,  or  free-born.  2. 
Those  of  the  Liberti,  or  freed-men  ;  and  those  of  the  Servi,  or 
slaves.  3.  The  names  of  women.  And,  4.  the  names  of 
adopted  persons. 

The  Ingenui  \va.d  three  names.  I.  The  prjenomen,  which 
they  assumed  when  they  put  on  the  toga  virHis,  or  manly 
gown:  this  answers  to  our  Christian  name.     These pr(^no- 
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mina  were  usually  signified  by  initial  letters^  as  is  frequently 
the  case  among  us:  thus  A.  signified  Aulus :  C.  Cuius;  D. 
Decius:  K.  Cceso:  L.  Lucius:  M.  Marcius^  and  Marcus: 
N.  Numerius :  P.  Publius:  Q,.  Quiutus:  T.  Titus:  &c. 
Sometimes  this  was  signified  by  double  Rud  treble  letters,  thus: 
AP.  Appius :  CN.  Cneius :  SP.  Spurius:  TI.  Tiberius: 
MAM.  Mamercus:  SER.  SerrAus :  SEX.  Sextus :  &c. 

2.  The  NOMEN,  which  immediately  followed  the  prcenomen, 
answering  to  the  Grecian  patronymic,  ov family  name,  ending 
mostly  in  ius :  as  Julius^  Tullius,  i.  e.  of  Julius,  of  Tullius. 
Such  a  person  of  the  Julian  family,  of  the  Tullian  family, 
&c. 

3.  The  COGNOMEN,  which  was  added  for  the  distinction  of 
families ;  and  was  usually  derived  from  some  country,  acci- 
dent, or  particular  occurrence,  and  this  divided  the  family  into 
branches :  as  Agrippa,  Caisar,  Cicero,  &c.  A  fourth  name 
was  sometimes  added,  called  agnomen,  which  was  given  as 
a  title  of  honor:  as  Cato  Avas  termed  JSapieiis,  the  loise; 
Crassus,  Dives,  the  rich  ;  and  hence  came  the  Africani,  Asi- 
atici,  Macedonici,  &c.  But  these  by  some  of  the  best  writers 
are  termed  cognomina,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  not 
necessary  ;  agnomen  and  cognomen  may  be  considered  as 
implying  the  same,  for  they  are  indifferently  used. 

The  ingenui  were  the  same  among  the  Romans  as  gentle- 
m.en  among  us  ;  and  they  define  them  thus  : — Q,ui  inter  se  eo- 
dem  sunt  nomine,  ab  ingenuis  oriundi,  quorum  m.ajorum 
nemo  servitutem  servivit,  et  qui  Capite  diminuti  non  sunt. 
''  Those  Avho  have  a  certam  family  name,  were  born  o^  free- 
wen,  whose  ancestors  were  never  in  servitude,  and  who  have 
never  been  degraded  from  their  kindred  or  ancient  stock." 

Though  it  has  not  been  found  that  any  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Clarkes  claimed  nobility,  yet  it  has  always  appeared 
that  the  character  of  gentility, — generosi,  or  ingenui, — has 
been  conceded  to  them,  and  to  them  the  Roman  definition  of 
ingenui,  is  in  every  respect  applicable.  They  came  from  a 
pure  and  ancient  stock,  they  had  never  been  in  bondage  to  any 
man,  had  never  been  legally  disgraced,  and  never  forfeited 
their  character.  In  this  family  I  have  often  heard  the  inno- 
cent boast.  None  of  our  family  has  ever  served  the  stranger. 

The  family  was  originally  English,  but  from  what  branch  of 
the  family,  or  from  what  county  in  England  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir  descended,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deduced. 
The  family  tradition  is,  that  they  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the 
17th  century,  and  had  part  of  what  were  called  the  Debenture 
Lands,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  about  Larne^ 
Glenarm,  and  Grange,  where  they  had  considerable  estates. 
They  became  matrimonially  connected  with  the  Higgisons, 
Strawh'idges,  Courtenays,  and  Boyds ;  the  latter  of  whom 
deduce  their  origin  in  uninterrupted  descent  from  the  cele 
4* 
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brated  Boycls  of  Kilmarnock  in  Scotland  :  some  of  the  Boych, 
in  virtue  of  the  above  alliance,  still  possess  a  considerable 
landed  property  in  the  above  country.  Some  of  the  Mac  Alt- 
leys  married  into  this  family,  but  changed  their  names  to 
Boyd^  in  order  to  inherit  the  paternal  estates.  One  of  these, 
the  late  Hugh  Mac  Auley  Boyd,  Esq.,  sent  in  1784,  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  Candy,  by  Lord  Macartney,  Governor 
General  of  India,  (reputed  by  some  as  the  author  of  that  still 
celebrated  political  vi^ork,  called  the  Letters  of  Junius^)  has 
left  a  son,  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  who  is  equal  in  elegant  ac- 
complishments to  his  father,  and  his  superior  in  classic  at- 
tainments ;  and  especially  in  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  antiquity. 
He  possesses  a  part  of  these  estates,  extending  to,  and  com- 
prehending Red  Bay  near  Glenarm.* 

*  The  following  two  letters  from  Dr.  Clarke,  dated  Dublin,  June 
15,  and  26,  1823,  will  throw  some  more  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Clarke  family. 

I  came  in  here  last  night,  after  a  hard  journey  of  several  days :  from 
Glasgow  to  Belfast  we  were  twenty-three  hours  and  a  half,  in  which 
we  encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  had  the  wind  right  a-head  the 
whole  passage.  I  went  to  see  my  aunt  M^Beady,  which  took  me  one 
hundred  miles  out  of  my  way,  and  at  very  considerable  expense. 
However,  I  knew  it  must  be  the  last  opportunity  I  could  ever  have  of 
seeing  her,  and  making  the  inquiries  you  wished.  I  found  her  in  com- 
paratively good  health,  and  all  her  faculties  as  sound  as  a  bell.  I  set 
about  the  inquiries ;  and  the  following  is  the  result. 

My  father  John  Clarke,  was  son  to  William  Clarke,  who  was 
Bon  to  John  Clarke,  who  was  son  to  William  Clarke,  She  can  go 
no  higher ;  and  this  is  to  my  great-great- grandfa-iher.  Now  for  par- 
ticulars. 

1.  My  great-great-grandfather  William  Clarke,  was  an  estated 
gentleman  of  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  was  appointed  in 
1690  to  receive  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  came  to  Carrickfergus. 
He  had  received  the  principles  of  George  Fox,  and,  as  he  could  not 
vmcover  his  head  to  any  man,  before  he  came  near  to  the  prince,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  laid  it  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside,  and  walked  for- 
ward. When  he  met  the  prince,  he  accosted  him  thus :  "  William, 
thou  art  welcome  to  this  kingdom." — "  I  thanlc  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
prince ;  and  the  interview  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  prince,  that  he 
said,  "  You  are,  sir,  the  best  bred  gentleman  1  have  ever  met." 

2.  John,  my  gvca^grandfather,  the  son  of  William  the  Quaker, 

married  Miss  Aniie  Horsevia7i,  daughter  to Horseman,  mayor  of 

Carrickfergus,  whose  son  succeeded  to  the  mayoralty  thirty  years 
afterwards.  Of  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Horseman,  the  father,  m^io 
married  Miss  Anne  Clarke,  was  mayor,  she  cannot  tell;  but  this  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  seaixhingthe  records  of  that  city  and  fortress. 
To  John,  my  great-grandfather,  and  Miss  Horseman,  were  born 
eighteen  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter,  Sarah,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Williamson,  of  the  county  Antrim ; — I  suppose  an  es- 
tated gentleman,  but  she  does  not  recollect  to  have  heard  any  particu- 
lars of  him  or  his  family. 
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William,  the  grandfather  of  Adam  Clarke,  married  into  the 
Boyd  family  ;  he  was  an  intelligent  religious  man,  a  builder 
by  trade,  and  the  eldest  of  six  brothers,  who  chiefly  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Maghera,  Magherafelt.  and  near  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Lough  Neagh.     The  youngest  of  these 

Of  the  eighteen  sons  of  John,  and  Anne  Horseman,  she  remembers 
only  nine.     They  are  the  following : 

1.  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Gulluduff,  (his  own  estate,)  who  married 
Miss  M'Peake,  who  had  issue  John  and  Thomas,  of  the  same  place, 
and  several  daughters. 

2.  Anthony  Clarke,  of  Bally  ruff,  (his  own  estate.)  who  had  issue 
Anthony,  who  had  issue. 

3.  Joseph  Clarke,  who  chose  a  military  life,  and  was  killed  with 
General  Wolfe,  at  the  battle  of  Cluebec;  he  had  i^swQ  John ;  farther 
unknown. 

4.  Robert  Clarke,  of  Bally  ruff,  (his  own  estate.)  who  had  married 
Miss  Burnet,  and  had  issue  Alexander,  &c.  &c. 

5.  Walter  Clarke,  oi  Bally  ruff,  who  had  several  daughters,  of 
whom  I  have  no  particulars. 

6.  John  Clarke,  a  farmer,  of  whom  I  find  nothing. 

7.  R.ICHARD  Clarke,  caj)tain  of  a  ship,  and  died  in  the  Bloody  Islands. 
Cluery — which  were  they  1 

8.  Horseman  Clarke.  He  and  several  others  having  pursued  a  mad 
dog,  and  killed  him,  one  of  the  company,  in  sport,  took  the  dog  by  the 
legs  and  hit  some  of  the  others  with  him.  among  the  rest  Horscmayi, 
against  whose  neck  some  of  the  foam  was  spattered,  and  he  died  of 
hydrophobia  in  three  days  ;  as  he  was  a  young  lad,  he  was  not  usually 
counted  in  the  number  of  the  sons,  who  were  called  the  "  seventeen 
sons."  because  so  many  grew  up  to  man's  estate. 

9.  W1LLLA.M  Clarke,  my  grandftUher,  who  mamed  Miss  Boyd,  and 
who  had  issue  John,  my  father,  Archibald,  William,  and  Adam,  after 
whom  I  was  named,  and  who,  as  I  found  now  on  his  stone  in  Kilchro- 
naghan  church,  "  died  in  Au2:ust,  1756."  There  were  two  daughters, 
Anne,  who  married  Mr.  WoUock  M'Kracken;  and  Maiy,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Alexander  M'Ready. 

Archibald  Boyd,  my  great  great  maternal  grand  father,  was.  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  and"  the  first  who  preached  as  Protestant, in  Maghera, 
after  the  Revohuion  in  1688.  He  married  Miss  Catharine  Strau-- 
bridge,  a  Scotch  lady.  Mr.  Boyd's  sister,  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hig~ 
gison,  rector  of  Lame,  in  whose  family  that  rectory  still  continues. 
Of  the  rest  of  this  family  I  think  you  have  Adam  Boyd's  own 
account. 

The  above  are  all  the  particulars  I  could  gain  from  this  interview, 
and  I  think  all  the  leading  ones  that  can  be  obtained ;  and  we  were  all 
sui'prised  at  the  amazing  accuracy  and  precision  of  my  aunt's  me- 
mory, she  did  not  falter  in  the  least ;  and  still  gave  the  same  account 
in  the  same  words. 

Dublin,  June  26,  1823. 

Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  letter,  w-hich  was  early  this  morning,  I 
have  received  yours  of  the  19th.  From  the  state  of  the  countiy  you 
will  see  that  I  can  make  no  more  excursions ;  and  therefore,  I  suppose 
all  farther  communications  from  my  aunt  must  be  given  up.  It  is 
'I  can  tell  you  that  "  Gabriel^  or,  as 
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brothers  chose  a  military  life,  and  was  slain  with  his  general, 
the  celebrated  Wolfe,  at  the  battle  of  Gluebec,  Oct.  18,  A.  D. 
1759. 

John^  the  eldest  son  of  William,  and  father  of  Adam,  was 
intended  by  his  father  for  the  Church,  and  in  consequence  go 
a  good  classical  education,  which  having  finished,  he  studied 
successively  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  he  proceeded 
M.  A.,  and  afterAvards  entered  as  a  Sizer  in  Trinity  College, 
Dubliyi  ;  at  a  time  when  classical  merit  alone  could  gain  such 
an  admission.     His  stay  here  was  but  short ;  a  severe  fever, 

he  is  called  in  the  family,  Gcby  Clarl-e,  was  one  of  our  ancestors,  and 
lost  the  Grange  Estates,  by  the  absence  of  one  witness,  who  was  the 
only  one  who  could  attest  a  certain  marriage."  This  information  I 
had  accidentally  from  a  woman  in  Belfast,  who  saw  me  standing  at 
the  coach-office  door,  waiting  for  the  clerk,  in  order  to  take  my  place 
for  Dublin.  She  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  she  was  one  of  my  rela- 
tives, mentioned  Samson  Clarke  of  Belfast,  who  I  believe  was  her 
father  or  uncle ;  and  mentioned  Geby,  as  being  famous  in  the  family, 
I  might  have  had  much  from  this  woman,  but- not  knowing  her,  and  it 
being  in  the  street,  I  did  not  encourage  her  to  talk  ;  I  know  not  who 
she  is  :  but  I  knew  Samson  Clarke  of  Belfast,  he  has  been  dead  only 
about  10  years.  I  send  you  the  viinutes  which  Mary  took  while  Aunt 
and  I  were  conversing:  there  I  find  Samuel  marked  as  the  eldest  of 
my  granduncles,  but  v/hether  older  than  William  his  brother,  and  my 
grandfluher,  I  do  not  know— I  always  thought  my  grandfather  Clarke 
the  oldest.  I  believe  all  the  others  come  in,  in  the  order  mentioned  by 
Mary  and  myself;  but  I  know  my  aunt  expressed  herself  uncertaith 
concerning  the  prior  It  ij  of  some  of  them. 

So  far  as  I  can  find,  the  estates  at  Grange,  were  lost  to  our  family, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  proof  of  marriage,  in  Geby's  case  ;' 
from  which  I  am  led  to  think,  that  those  estates  came  by  marriage,  and 
that  they  were  not  inheritances  of  the  Clarke  family :  but  there  were 
several  other  estates,  besides  those,  and  there  are  some  now,  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  my  granduncles'  sons. 

If  one  had  about  a  fortnight  or  a  month  to  ride  about  the  countries 
I  have  been  in,  he  might  make  more  out;  but  every  branch  of  the 
family,  knowing  that  they  are  wrongfully  kept  ovU  of  their  estates,  are 
full  of  jealousy,  when  you  make  any  of  "those  inquiries,  thinking  that 
you  are  about  to  possess  yourself  of  their  property !  On  this  very 
ground,  I  have  been  very  cautious  in  all  my  inquiries.  I  think  I  have 
heard  of  a  Christopher,  1  am  sure  of  a  Bartlemy  in  the  family,  and 
Gabriel.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  a  Francis  or  Silvester, 
but  doubtless  my  aunt  could  tell.  I  will  send  the  questions  to  cousin 
Allic,  and  let  him  get  me  what  information  he  can,  but  little  can  be 
had  but  on  the  spot,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  to  get  a  letter  direct  to 
him,  it  is  such  an  out  of  the  vjay  place.  I  asked  my  aunt  particularly, 
if  she  knew  any  one  before  William  the  duaker ;  she  said  she  did  not, 
so  he  is  the  utmost  a  priori,  and  she  herself  is  the  hindmost  a  poste- 
riori, except  our  own  family.  About  coming  originally  from  Eng- 
land, and  receiving  some  of  the  Debenture  Lands,  I  have  heard  my 
father  often  speak,  but  I  know  no  circumstances.  Tomorrow  I  begin 
the  Conference,  and  shall  have  no  moment  till  it  be  concluded ;  and 
then  I  must  march  back. 
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and  afterwards  a  premature  marriage,  terminated  his  studies, 
and  blasted  his  prospects  in  the  Church  :  and,  although  ihe 
latter  step  put  him  in  possession  of  a  woman,  who  made  him 
one  of  the  best  and  most  alfectionate  of  wives,  yet  an  increase 
of  family,  and  the  uncertainty  of  any  adequate  ecclesiastical 
provision,  caused  him  to  adopt  the  creditable  though  gainless 
profession  of  a  public  parish  schoolmaster ;  to  which  he  was 
regularly  licensed,  according  to  the  custom  that  then  prerai  - 
ed,  in  order  to  ensure  a  Protestant  education  to  the  youth  cf' 
the  country,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  Popish  principles.  By 
virtue  of  such  license,  all  teachers  in  the  parish  had  their 
nomination  from  the  master ;  and  without  such  could  not 
legally  perform  the  function  of  public  teachers. 

Before  I  proceed  m  this  narrative,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  that  Mrs.  Clarke,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Mac  Leans, 
of  Mull ;  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  western  isles  of  Scotland: 
and  her  great  grandfather  Laughlin  More  Mac  Lean,  called  by 
others  Neil,  who  was  chief  of  his  Clan  and  Laird  of  Dowart, 
lost  his  life,  as  did  twenty  of  his  nearest  relatives  and  his  own 
son,  in  a  battle  with  the  clan  Mac  Donald,  in  September,  1598. 
But  their  deaths  were  shortly  after  revenged  by  Eachin,  or 
Hector  Oig,  his  son  and  successor;  who  in  a  pitched  battle 
defeated  the  Mac  Donalds,  and  thus  terminated  all  feuds  be- 
tween these  two  clans.* 

Shortly  after  Mr.  John  Clarke's  marriage,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  had  an  embarrassing  effect  upon  himself  and 
family  during  his  life.  About  the  year  1758  or  1759,  the  rage 
of  emigration  to  America  was  very  prevalent  in  Ireland. 
Heavy  taxation,  oppressive  landlords,  and  the  small  encourage- 
ment held  out  either  to  genius  or  industry,  rendered  Ireland, 
though  perhaps  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the 
universe,  no  eligible  place  for  men  of  talents  of  anv  Vi^h 
howsoever  directed  and  applied,  to  hon.p  ^—  "^,  auequate  pro- 
vision or  decent  indepenrl—  ^^r  a  rising  family. 

America,  thin  m  her  population  and  extensive  in  her  terri- 
tory, held  out  promises  of  easily  acquired  property,  immense 
gains  by  commerce,  and  lures  of  every  description,  to  induce 
the  ill  provided  for!  and  dissatisfied  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country  to  carry  their  persons  and  property  thither,  that  by 
their  activity  and  industry  they  might  enrich  this  rising  and 
even  then  ambitious  state.  Mr.  Clarke  was  persuaded  among 
many  others  to  indulge  these  golden  hopes,  with  the  expecta- 

*  In  the  Diary  of  Robert  Birrel,  this  feud  is  tlius  mentioned: 
"  About  vis  tyme,"  (between  Aug.  3,  and  Oct.  23,  1598,)  "  Neil 
M'Lane  'slaine,  and  twentie  of  hes  narrest  freuidis,  and  hes  awen 
sone  be  MTJonnel,  yai  beino;  at  ane  tryst  under  trust."  That  is^hey 
had  en'^ao-ed  under  a  particular  penalty  to  fight  this  battle.  See  Frag- 
vients  of^Scottish  Histary,  Edinb.  1798,  4io.  p.  47,  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Diary. 
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tion,  if  not  the  promise,  of  a  Profes'^orship  in  one  of  the 
nascent,  or  about  to  be  erected  universities  in  the  new  world. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  broke  up  his  establishment,  sold  his  property, 
and  with  his  wife  and  an  infant  son,  went  to  the  port  and  city 
of  Londonderry,  and  took  their  passage  in  one  of  those  mer- 
chant transport  vessels  then  so  numerous,  bound  for  the 
United  States. 

At  that  thne,  and  for  many  years  after,  this  rage  for  emigra- 
tion, was  so  great,  that  many  young  men,  women,  and  whole 
families,  artificers  and  husbandmen,  who  were  not  able  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  their  own  passage,  were  encouraged  by 
the  ship-owners  to  embark,  the  owners  providing  them  with 
the  most  miserable  necessaries  of  life  for  their  passage,  and 
throwing  them  together  like  slaves  in  a  Guinea  ship,  on  the 
middle  passage  ;  they  went  boimd,  as  it  was  called, — the  cap- 
tain having  the  privilege  of  selling  them  for  five  or  seven 
years,  to  the  trans-atlantic  planters,  to  repay  the  expenses  of 
their  passage  and  maintenance  !  A  supine  and  culpable  go- 
vernment, which  never  sufficiently  interested  itself  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  excellent  Island,  and  its  hardy  and  vigorous  inha- 
bitants, suffered  this  counterpart  to  the  execrable  West  India 
Slave  Trade,  to  exert  its  most  baneful  and  degrading  influence, 
among  its  own  children,  without  reprehension  or  control ;  and 
thus,  many  of  its  best  and  most  useful  subjects  were  carried 
away  to  people  states,  which,  in  consequence,  became  their 
rivals,  and  since  that  time,  their  most  formidable  enemies. 

Among  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  his 
wife,  and  infant  son,  had  embarked,  and  were  ,on  the  eve  of 
sailing,  when  Mr.  Clarke's  father  arrived  from  the  country, 
went  on  board,  expostulated  with  his  son,  and  by  the  influence 
of  tears  and  entreaties,  enforced  by  no  small  degree  of  paren- 
r.^  *"'7''^firiiess,  and  duly  tempered  with  authority,  prevailed  on 
him  to  change  m.  .-^...o.se.  to  forfeit  his  passage,  and  to  return 
with  him  to  the  countiy. 

Whether  this,  on  the  whole,  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  in  such  circumstances,  is  hard  to  say.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  had  he  gone  to  America,  we  cannot  tell : 
what  was  the  result  of  his  return,  the  following  pa^es  will  in 
some  measure  show.  The  immediate  effects  were  however 
nearly  ruinous  to  the  family  and  its  prospects.  ' 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Wliich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted;  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

The  "  Shallows  and  Miseries"  in  which  Mr.  Clarke  was 
bo7md,  almost  through  life,  proved  that  he  omitted  to  take  the 
tide  at  flood. 

Weliave  already  observed  that,  in  order  to  go  to  the  conli- 
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nent  of  America,  he  had  broken  up  his  establishment,  and  con- 
verted his  property  into  cash.  Much  time,  and  not  a  little  of 
this  property,  had  been  spent  in  preparations  for  their  voyage, 
and  expected  settlement  in  a  strange  country  :  but  he  found, 
to  his  cost,  on  his  return,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  unsettle 
than  to  establish.  He  was  undetermined  for  a  considerable 
time  what  mode  of  life  was  most  eligible,  for  many  projects  ap- 
peared fair  at  a  distance,  which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  eluded 
the  grasp  of  his  expectation ;  and  others,  if  well-digested  and 
cautiously  and  perse veringly  pursued,  promising  honor  and 
wealth,  resembled  the  horizon  which  ever  appears  at  the  same 
distance  to  the  traveller,  though  he  have  already  passed  over 
some  thousands  of  miles  in  order  to  reach  it.     Thus, 

"  Disappointment  laughed  at  hope's  career," 

till  his  remaining  property  was  expended,  and  alternately 
elated  and  depressed  with  promises  and  disappointments .,  he 
was  obliged  to  begin  the  world  anew,  equally  destitute  of  ad- 
vantages and  means.  In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  presented 
itself  to  him  but  a  choice  of  difficulties  :  friends  and  internal  re- 
sources, had  equally  failed ;  and  he  went  and  settled  in  an 
obscure  village  called  Moybeg,  township  of  Cootinaglugg,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilchronaghan,  in  the  barony  of  Loughinshallin, 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  In  this  obscure  district,  the 
names  of  which  almost  bid  defiance  to  enunciation,  his  second 
son  Adam,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  Avas  born,  either  in  the 
year  1760  or  1762,  most  probably  the  former,  but  neither  the 
year  nor  the  month  can  be  ascertained.  He  was  baptized  in 
the  parish  church  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Tracy,  the  Rec- 
tor, who  had  married  his  mother's  sister.  On  application  to 
the  late  worthy  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bryan,  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  baptismal  register,  the  following  answer  has  been 
obtained : — "  The  archives  of  the  church  have  been  carefully 
searched,  but  no  register  during  Mr.  Tracy's  incumbency  has 
been  found  ;  none  having  been  kept  during  that  period ;  or  if 
kept,  since  irrecoverably  lost." 

As  Mr.  Tracy  died  sometime  between  1760  and  1762,  and 
Adam  Clarke  was  baptized  by  him,  he  must  have  been  born 
within  that  period.  The  day  and  month  are  as  uncertain  as 
the  year^  only  I  have  understood  it  was  sometime  in  the  s^pring. 

At  the  request  of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother  Clarke,  he 
was  named  Adam^  in  memory  of  a  beloved  son,  who  had  died 
of  the  small  pox,  when  only  six  years  of  age  ;  and  they  engaged 
that,  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  alone,  they  would  take  him  as 
their  own,  and  be  at  the  whole  charge  of  his  education. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a  few  words  here  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  born  about  three  years  before  him.  He  was 
called  Tracy.,  at  the  instance  of  his  uncle  the  Rev.  J.  Tracy, 
already  mentioned ;  who,  having  no  child,  promised  to  be  at  the 
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expense  of  his  education,  &c.  Such  promises  are  rarely  ful- 
filled ;  but  this  pledge  would  probably  have  been  redeemed,  had 
Mr.  Tracy  lived,  for  he  had  already  taken  the  child  to  his  own 
house,  but  dying  shortly  after,  the  young  lad,  already  spoiled 
by  indulgence,  was  restored  to  his  parents. 

His  father  gave  him  a  classical  education,  and  when  but  a 
young  man,  he  was  appointed  and  licensed  by  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  Derry,  a  schoolmaster,  in  a  parish  contiguous  to  that 
in  which  his  father  had  a  similar  appointment,  (see  p.  45.) 
Getting  weary  of  this  mode  of  life,  which  held  out  but  faint 
promises  of  comfort  or  emolument,  he  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  study  medicine,  to  which  he  had  in  some  measure  al- 
ready directed  his  attention.  His  parents  consented,  and  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Pollock,  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary in  the  town  of  Magherafelt, — a  gentleman  equalled  by 
few  in  his  profession,  for  various  and  sound  learning,  much 
skill  and  deserved  eminence  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  and 
a  mind  highly  cultivated  by  his  classical  attainments,  and  by 
every  solid  principle  of  politeness  or  good  breeding.  Having 
terminated  his  apprenticeship  with  credit  to  himself  and  his 
master,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  studied  anatomy  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Cleghorne,  who  was  professor  of  that  science 
in  Trinity  College. 

Having  received  letters  of  recommendation  to  some  mer- 
chants in  Liverpool,  whose  interest  he  hoped  would  obtain 
him  an  appointment  in  the  Navy,  he  sailed  for  England. 

This  expectation  however  failed,  and  he  went  out  surgeon 
in  a  Guinea  ship,  made  their  voyage,  laid  in -813  negroes, 
who  were  exchanged  to  them  for  guns,  gunpowder,  knives, 
and  trinkets  of  different  kinds,  and  sold  in  Tortola  to  the 
highest  bidder,  as  sheep  or  oxen  in  the  open  market.  He 
went  a  second  voyage,  kept  a  journal  of  the  way,  in  which 
he  made  entries  of  all  particulars  relative  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
curing, treating,  and  disposing  of  the  slaves ;  with  several 
other  matters  of  high  importance,  relative  to  this  inhuman  and 
infernal  traffic.  The  captain  noticing  this,  pretended  one  day 
to  have  lost  some  plate,  all  the  vessel  must  be  searched,  the 
seamen  first,  then  all  the  officers  were  requested  to  give  up 
their  keys,  Avith  an  apology  that  no  suspicion  attached  to 
them,  but  merely  for  form's  sake,  lest  there  might  be  any 
ground  left  for  the  charge  oi^ partiality,  &c.  Surgeon  Clarke 
immediately  yielded  his  key,  which  w^as  restored  after  sonie 
time ;  but  when  he  next  visited  his  chest  he  found  that  his 
Journal  had  been  rifled,  and  eveiy  leaf  and  page  that  con- 
tained anything  relative  to  the  traffic,  torn  out,  or  mutilated, 
so  that  from  this  documeir.,  not  one  entry  was  left,  nor  could 
be  produced  in  evidence  against  this  infamous  traffic,  and  the 
diabolical  manner  in  which  it  Avas  carried  on.  This  mutilated 
Journal  I  have  seen  and  examined  ;  and  was  informed  of  se-' 
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veral  curious  particulars  by  the  Writer,  some  of  which  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  relate. 

When  at  Bonny  in  Africa,  Surgeon  Clarke  had  gone  a  good 
deal  on  shore,  and  travelled  some  way  into  the  country,  and 
as  he  was  a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  and  amiable  carriage,  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  accommodated  himself  to 
their  mode  of  living,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
several  valuable  remarks  on  their  civil  and  religious  customs. 
From  observing  the  males  to  be  universally  circumcised^  he 
was  led  to  think  that  this  people  might  be  descendants  of  the 
ten  lost  Jewish  Tribes.  He  observed  farther,  that  each  of 
their  huts  was  divided  into  three  apartments ;  one  ser\'ed  to 
dress  their  food  in,  one  as  a  place  of  repose,  and  the  third  was 
for  the  Juju^  the  serpent  god,  which  was  the  object  of  their 
worship.  Thus  every  hut  had  its  Temple,  and  every  Tem- 
ple had  its  Altar  and  worshippers. 

He  has  informed  me  that,  from  the  bodies  of  many  of  the 
slaves  that  were  brought  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  he 
was  obliged  to  extract  balls,  as  they  had  been  wounded  in 
the  attempts  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  ;  their  kidnap- 
pers hunting  them  down  like  wild  beasts,  firing  upon  all  they 
could  not  suddenly  seize,  no  doubt  killing  many,  and  bringing 
those  down  to  the  coast,  vv^hose  wounds  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  promise  an  easy  cure.  In  his  excursions  into  the  coun 
try,  he  has  seen  the  wives  of  the  chiefs^  king  PeppeL  and  king 
Norfolk,  as  they  were  called,  going  out  to  the  plantations  to 
labour,  their  young  children,  (princes  and  princesses,)  on 
their  naked  backs,  holding  themselves  on  by  their  hands, 
grasping  the  shoulders  of  their  mothers,  and  when  arrived  in 
the  field,  laid  down  on  the  bare  ground  naked,  and  when 
wean,'  of  lying  on  one  side,  turn  on  the  other,  without  ever 
uttering  a  cry ;  their  mothers  giving  them  the  breast  at  such 
intervals  as  they  deemed  proper.  The  following  instances  of 
inhumanity,  from  among  many  others,  I  shall  select  for  the 
Reader's  reflections.  A  stout  young  negress,  with  an  infant 
at  her  breast,  was  brought  onboard,  and  presented  to  the  cap- 
tain by  one  of  the  black  dealers,  Avho  by  long  trafficking  in 
flesh  and  blood  with  the  inhuman  European  slave-dealers,  had 
acquired  all  their  unfeeling  brutality.  The  captain  refused 
to  purchase  her,  saying  "  He  could  not  be  troubled  with  chil- 
dren aboard."  The  dealer  answered,  "  Whv  massa  is  she 
no  good  slave  ?  is  she  no  able  work  V  "  Yes,"  answered  the 
captain,  "she  would  do  well  enough,  but  I  cannot  receive 
children.^''  "  Well  massa,  Avould  massa  buy  slave  if  she  no 
had  child  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  her."  On  this  the  black  dealer  stepped  up  to  the 
woman,  snatched  the  child  out  of  her  arms,  and  threw  it 
overboard  ;  on  which  the  captain  without  expressing  the  least 
concern,  purchased  the  mother.  I  should  add,  what  v/ill  per- 
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haps  relieve  the  Reader's  feelings,  though  it  will  not  remove 
his  honest  indignation,  that  a  negro  seeing  the  child  thrown 
overboard,  paddled  to  the  place  vi^ith  his  canoe,  jumped  in 
after  it,  and  brought  it  up  apparently  alive,  and  immediately- 
made  towards  the  shore. 

This  captain  carried  brutality  and  ferocity  as  far  as  they 
could  go ;  even  his  own  interest  yielded  to  his  cruelty.  Du- 
ring this  passage  several  of  the  negroes  got  into  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  sulks;  i.  e.  they  refused  to  eat  5  and  fore- 
seeing their  misery,  chose  to  starve  themselves  to  death,  ra- 
ther than  encounter  it :  one  in  particular,  could  not  be  induced 
by  any  threats  or  inflicted  punishments,  to  take  his  food. 
The  captain  beat  him  in  the  most  inhuman  manner  with  a 
small  cutting  whip ;  but  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan  he  obsti- 
nately persisted.  Boiled  beans  were  one  day  brought  and 
they  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  eat;  he  closed  his  teeth  in 
determinate  opposition.  The  captain  got  a  piece  of  iron, 
prized  open  his  jaws,  and  broke  several  of  his  teeth  in  the 
operation,  he  then  stuffed  his  mouth  full  of  the  aliment,  and 
wath  the  butt  end  of  his  whip  endeavoured  to  thrust  it  down 
his    throat,  he  Avas  instantly    suffocated :  and   the  fiend  his 

murderer,  said  on  perceiving  it,  "  See,  d them,  they  can 

die  whenever  they  please." 

He  drove  the  second  mate  overboard,  broke  the  arm  of  the 
cabin  boy,  with  the  stroke  of  an  iron  ladle,  and  committed  al' 
kinds  of  barbarous  excesses. 

One  day  when  companies  of  the  slaves  were  brought  upon 
deck  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  and  an  iron  chain  was  passe*' 
through  their  fetters,  and  then  bolted  to  the  d€ck;  it  happened 
that  a  negro  got  his  feet  out  of  his  fetters,  and  stealing  softly 
till  he  got  to  the  bowsprit,  then,  in  order  to  attract  the  attentior. 
of  his  tormentors,  he  set  up  a  wild  loud  laugh  ;  as  soon  as  he 
found  he  was  observed,  he  leaped  into  the  deep,  and  sunk  to 
rise  no  more.  The  captain  instantly  seized  his  musket  loadt^d 
with  ball,  and  fired  down  in  the  place  in  which  he  sunk,  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  killing  him  before  he  could  be 
drowned.  These  were  but  parts  of  his  ways,  but  I  shall  for- 
bear to  harrow  up  the  blood  of  the  Reader  any  longer:  such 
cruelties  are  almost  necessarily  connected  with  a  traflic  cursed 
of  God,  and  abhorred  by  man ;  and  although  the  trade  is  abo- 
lished by  our  legislature,  yet  let  them  not  suppose  that  the  blood 
of  it  is  purged  away.  As  a  nation,  our  reckoning  is  not  yet 
settled  for  the  wrongs  of  Africa. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  hear  that  this  captain  lost 
his  vessel  in  returning  from  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards 
died  in  the  workhouse  in  Liverpool. 

Filled  with  horror  at  this  inhuman  traffic.  Surgeon  Clarke 
abandoned  it  after  this  second  voyage :  he  married  and  esta- 
blished himself  at  a  place  called  Maghull,  about  eight  miles 
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from  Liverpool,  where  for  many  years  he  had  an  extensive 
practice,  and  was  remarkably  successful.  He  died  there  in 
1802,  universally  respected  and  regretted,  leaving  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  behind  hhn.  These  young  men  were  brought 
up  principally  under  the  direction  of  their  uncle  Adam ;  two 
embraced  the  medical  profession,  one  of  whom  has  been  sur- 
geon in  his  Majesty's  navy  for  about  twelve  years,  and  has 
seen  the  most  dangerous  service.  The  oldest,  a  young  man 
of  singular  habits,  much  learning  and  a  comprehensive  mind, 
is  author  of  a  work  of  deep  research,  entitled  An  Exposition 
of  the  False  Prophet^  and  the  Number  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast.  They  are  all  worthy  of  their  amiable  father,  and  re 
pay  the  pains  taken  in  their  education  by  their  uncle. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  principal  subject  of  these 
Memoirs,  whom  we  have  yet  seen  only  on  the  threshold  of 
life. 

In  the  life  of  an  infant  there  can  be  little  of  an  interesting 
nature ;  yet  there  were  a  few  things  so  singular  as  to  be  wor- 
thy of  remark.  His  brother  we  have  seen,  by  the  manner  of 
his  education,  was  through  the  indulgence  of  a  fond  uncle 
nearly  spoiled :  and  indeed  he  was  so  softened  by  this  inju- 
dicious treatment,  that  it  produced  an  unfavourable  effect 
throughout  life ;  being  the  fii'st-born  and  a  fine  child  he  was 
the  favourite,  especially  of  his  mother.  Adam,  on  the  other 
hand,  met  with  little  indulgence,  was  comparatively  neglected, 
nursed  with  little  care,  and  often  left  to  make  the  best  of  his 
own  course.  He  was  no  spoiled  child,  was  always  corrected 
when  he  deserved  it ;  and  sometimes  when  but  a  small  degree 
of  blame  attached  to  his  undirected  conduct.  Through  this 
mode  of  bringing  up,  he  became  uncommonly  hardy,  was  un- 
usually patient  of  cold,  took  to  his  feet  at  eight  months  ;  and 
before  he  was  nine  months  old,  was  accustomed  to  walk  with- 
out guide  or  attendant  in  a  field  before  his  father's  door  !  He 
was  remarkably  fond  of  snow ;  when  he  could  little  more 
than  lisp  he  called  it  his  brother,  saw  it  fall  with  rapturous 
delight ;  and  when  he  knew  that  much  of  it  lay  upon  the 
ground,  would  steal  out  of  his  bed  early  in  the  morning,  with 
nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  get  a  little  board,  go  out,  and  with  it 
dig  holes  in  the  snow,  call  them  rooms,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  frozen  apartments,  sit  down  naked  as  he  was,  and 
thus  most  contentedly  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  OAvn  labour ! 

Though  by  no  means  a  lusty  child,  he  had  uncommon 
strength  for  his  age,  and  his  father  often  took  pleasure  in  set- 
ting him  to  roll  large  stones,  when  neighbours  or  visitants 
came  to  the  house. 

Many  of  the  relatives  of  A.  C.  on  both  sides  the  house, 
were  remarkable  for  vast  muscular  poAvers.  One  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncles,  the  Rev.  I.  M'Lean,  a  Clergyman,  possessed  in- 
credible strength,  which  he  ofteu  used,  not  in  the  best  of  causes. 
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He  could  bend  iron  bars  with  a  stroke  of  his  arm ;  roll  up  large 
pewter  dishes  like  a  scroll  with  his  fingers  ;  and  when  travel- 
ling through  Bovagh  wood,  a  place  througli  which  his  walks 
frequently  lay,  he  has  been  known  to  pull  down  the  top  of  an 
oak-sapling,  twist  it  into  a  withe  by  the  m^re  strength  of  his 
arms  and  fingers,  and  thus  working  it  down  in  a  spiral  form  to 
the  earth,  leave  it  with  its  root  in  the  ground,  for  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  that  might  pass  by. 

One  day  dining  at  an  inn  with  two  officers,  who,  perhaps, 
unluckily  for  themselves,  wished  to  be  witty  at  the  parsonls 
expense ;  he  said  something  which  had  a  tendency  to  lessen 
their  self-confidence.  One  of  them  considering  his  honour 
touched,  said,  "  Sir,  were  it  not  for  your  cloth,  I  would  oblige 
you  to  eat  the  words  you  have  spoken."  Mr.  M'Lean  rose  up 
m  a  moment,  took  off  his  coat,  rolled  it  up  in  a  bundle  and 
threw  it  under  the  table,  with  these  fearful  words  ;  "  Divinity 
lie  thou  there,  and  M'Lean  do  for  thyself !"  So  saying,  he  seiz- 
ed the  foremost  of  the  heroes  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck  and  by 
the  waistband  of  the  breeches,  and  dashed  him  through  the 
strong  sash-window  of  the  apartment,  a  considerable  way  on 
the  opposite  pavement  of  the  street !  Such  was  the  projectile 
violence,  that  the  poor  officer  passed  through  the  sash  as  if  it 
had  been  a  cobweb. 

Both  extremes  met  in  this  family  ;  a  sister  of  this  same  gen- 
tleman, one  of  A.  C.'s  maternal  aunts,  was  only  three  feet 
high,  and  died  about  her  thirtieth  year.  Thus  Nature  was  as 
parsimonious  in  the  one  case  as  she  was  profuse  in  the  other  : 
yet  there  was  another  aunt  in  the  family,  who  had  more  mus- 
cular power  than  most  common  men. 

That  district  might  be  said  to  be  the  land  of  strong  and  gi- 
gantic men.  There  was  born  and  bred  Bob  Dunbar,  famous 
for  his  lawless  and  brutal  strength.  In  the  same  barony,  if 
not  in  the  same  township,  were  born  of  ordinary  parents,  of  the 
name  of  Knight,  two  brothers,  each  of  whom  stood  seven  and 
a  half  feet  high.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  these  two  young 
men  (who  generally  went  in  plain  scarlet  coats)  walking 
through  a  fair,  in  Magherafelt,  as  they  generally  stood  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  thousands  there  assembled. 

In  the  same  township,  Moneymore,  was  the  celebiated 
Charles  Burns  born.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  so  were  the 
Knights,  when  A.  C  was  a  lad  at  schooK  Charles  Burns  was 
well  proportioned,  and  measured  eight  feet  si.v  inches !  In 
short,  all  the  people  in  that  country  are  among  either  the  tallest, 
the  hardiest,  or  the  strongest  in  Europe. 

Adam  Clarke  has  been  frequently  known  to  thank  God  for 
the  hardy  manner  in  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and  to  say, 
"  My  heavenly  Father  saw  that  I  was  likely  to  meet  with  many 
rude  blasts  in  journeying  through  life,  and  he  prepared  me  in 
infancy  for  the  lot  his  providence  destined  for  mc ;  so  that 
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through  his  mercy  I  have  been  enabled  to  carry  a  profitable 
childhood  up  to  hoary  hairs."  He  would  add,  "  He  kncAv  that 
I  must  walk  alone  through  life,  and  therefore  set  me  on  my  feet 
right  early,  that  I  might  be  prepared  by  long  practice  for  the 
work  I  was  appointed  to  perform." 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  his  grandparents  promised 
to  take  him  to  themselves  when  he  could  be  safely  taken  from 
under  a  mother's  care.  This  they  accordingly  did  ;  but  little 
Adam  could  ill  brook  confinement  in  the  house  by  the  side  of 
his  grandmother.  He  Avas  accustomed  to  roam  about  the  walls 
and  hedges ;  and  there  being  a  draio-well  into  which  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  looking,  when  it  was  left  uncovered ;  his 
grandmother,  fearing  that  he  might  some  day  fall  in  and  be 
drowned,  sent  him  home  to  his  parents. 

He  took  the  small-pox,  when  he  was  about  five  years  old, 
in  the  natural  Avay  ;  inoculation  was  then  scarcely  known, 
and  the  usual  treatment  was  as  follows: — the  patient  was 
covered  up  with  a  load  of  clothes  in  a  warm  bed,  the  curtains 
drawn  close  to  keep  off  every  breath  of  air,  and  some  spiritu- 
ous liquors  carefully  given,  in  order  to  strike  the  pock  out^  as 
it  Avas  termed  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  treatment  of  an 
inflammatory  disorder  carried  thousands  to  an  untimely  grave. 
Adam  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  this  disease,  but  no 
authority  or  power  of  parents,  or  attendants,  could  confine 
him  to  his  bed.  Whenever  he  found  an  opportunity  he  left 
his  bed,  and  ran  out  naked  into  the  open  air.  This  he  did 
frequently,  in  defiance  of  all  custom  and  authority  ;  he  was 
led  to  adopt  the  cool  regimen.,  had  a  merciful  termination  of 
the  disorder,  and  escaped  without  a  single  mark !  He  has 
often  been  heard  to  say,  "  He  perfectly  remembered  this  time, 
and  still  retained  a  lively  impression  of  the  relief  he  found  in 
this  burning  disease,  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  though  he 
suffered  much  in  walking,  for  even  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
covered  w-ith  pustules." 

This  early  recollection  need  not  be  wondered  at ;  his  mem- 
ory seems  to  have  been  in  exercise  from  his  tenderest  infancy  ; 
for  he  has  been  known  to  relate  circumstances  to  his  mother, 
v/hich  he  had  in  recollection,  though  she  knew  that  they  had 
taken  place  when  probably  he  was  only  three  years  of  age  ! 

When  he  was  about  six  years  old,  an  occurrence  took  place 
which  deserves  to  be  circumstantially  related.  At  this  time 
his  father  lived  at  Maghera,  Avhere  he  kept  a  public  school, 
both  English  and  classical,  and  where  he  was  tutor  to  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnard,  then  Dean  of  Derry,  and  rector  of 
Maghera,  and  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Kilaloe  and 
Limerick.  Near  to  where  Mr.  Clarke  lived  was  a  very  de- 
cent orderly  family,  of  the  name  of  Brooks,  who  lived  on  a 
small  farm.  They  had  eleven  children,  some  of  whom  went 
regularly  to  Mr.  Clarke's  school :  one,  called  James,  was  the 
5* 
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tenth  child,  a  lovely  lad,  between  whom  and  little  Adam  there 
subsisted  a  most  intimate  friendship,  and  strong  attachment. 
One  day  when  walking  hand  in  hand  in  a  field  near  the  house, 
they  sat  down  on  a  bank  and  began  to  enter  into  very  serious 
conversation: — they  both  became  much  affected,  and  this  was 
deepened  to  exquisite  distress  by  the  following  observations 
made  by  little  Brooks.  "  O,  Addy,  Addy,"  said  he,  "what  a 
dreadful  thing  is  eternity,  and,  O,  how  dreadful  to  be  put  into 
hell  fire  and  to  be  burnt  there  for  ever  and  ever !"  They  both 
wept  bitterly,  and,  as  they  could,  begged  God  to  forgive  their 
sins  ;  and  they  made  to  each  other  strong  promises  of  amend- 
ment. They  wept  till  they  were  really  sick,  and  departed 
from  each  other  Avith  full  and  pensive  hearts  ! 

In  reviewing  this  circumstance,  Adam  has  been  heard  to 
say  : — "  I  was  then  truly  and  deeply  convinced  that  I  was  a 
sinner,  and  that  I  was  liable  to  eternal  punishment ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  mercy  of  God  could  save  me  from  it :  though 
I  was  not  so  conscious  of  any  other  sin  as  that  of  disobedience 
to  my  parents,  which  at  that  time  affected  me  most  forcibly. 
When  I  left  my  little  companion,  I  went  home,  told  the  whole 
to  my  mother  with  a  full'heart,  expressing  the  hope  that  I  should 
never  more  say  any  bad  words,  or  refuse  to  do  what  she  or  my 
father  might  command.  She  was  both  surprised  and  affected, 
and  gave  me  much  encouragement,  and  prayed  heartily  forme. 
With  a  glad  heart  she  communicated  the  information  to  my 
father,  on  whom  I  could  see  it  did  not  make  the  same  impres- 
sion ;  for  he  had  little  opinion  of  pious  resolutions  in  childish 
minds,  though  he  feared  God,  and  was  a  serious  conscientious 
churchman.  I  must  own  that  the  way  in  which  he  treated  it 
was  very  discouraging  to  my  mind,  and  served  to  mingle  im- 
pressions with  my  serious  feelings,  that  were  not  friendly  to 
their  permanence:  yet  the  impression,  though  it  grew Jciint. 
did  not  wear  away.  It  was  laid  deep  in  the  consideration  of 
eternity;  and  my  accountableness  to  God  for  my  conduct;  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  enjoying  his  favour,  that  I  might  never 
taste  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death.  Had  I  had  any  person 
to  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  I  believe  I  should  then  have  been  found  as  capable 
of  repentance  and  faith,  (my  youth  and  circumstances  consi- 
dered,) as  I  ever  was  afterwards.  But  I  had  no  helper,  '?/o 
tnesseng-er,  one  among  a  thousand,  who  could  shew  man  his 
righteousness.^  " 

Though  the  place  was  divided  between  the  Church  and  the 
Presbyter  ions, jet  there  waslittleevenoftheybrwz  of  godliness, 
and  still  less  of  the  jwwer.  Nor  indeed,  were  the  people  excited 
to  examine  the  principles  of  their  own  creed,  till  many  years 
after,  when  the  Methodists  came  into  that  country,  "preaching 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  .Tesus  Christ." 

As  to  his  little  companion,  James  Brooks,  there  was  some- 
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thing  singular  in  his  history.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  he 
was  the  tenth  child  of  his  parents,  and  that  the  Kecicr  of  the 
parish  Avas  the  famous  Dr.  Barnard^  deservedly  celebrated 
among  the  literary  friends  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Brooks  having  gone  to  the  dean's  one  morning,  to  pay 
her  tithe^  took  little  James  in  her  hand:  when  she  had  laid 
doAvn  her  money,  she  observed: — "Sir,  you  have  annually  the 
tenth  of  all  I  possess,  except  my  children;  it  is  but  justice  you 
should  have  the  tenth  of  them  also.  I  have  eleven,  and  this  is 
my  tenth  son,  whom  I  have  brought  to  you  as  the  tithe  of  my 
children,  as  I  have  brought  the  tithe  of  my  grain.  I  hope, 
Sir,  you  will  take  and  provide  for  him."  To  this  singular  ad- 
dress, the  dean  found  it  difficult  to  reply.  He  could  not,  at 
first,  suppose  the  woman  to  be  in  earnest:  but  on  her  urging 
her  application,  and  almost  insisting  on  his  receiving  this  tenth 
of  her  intellectual  live  stock,  both  his  benevolence  and  humanity 
were  affected; — he  immediately  accepted  the  child,  had  him 
clothed,  &c.,  let  him  lodge  with  the  parents  for  a  time,  and 
sent  him  to  school  to  Mr.  John  Clarke.  In  a  short  time  Mr. 
C.  removed  from  that  part  of  the  country;  and  what  became 
of  the  interesting  young  man  is  not  known.  He  was  always 
called  Tithe  by  the  school-boys. 

In  some  children,  as  well  as  grown-up  persons,  certain  un- 
accountable sympathies  and  atipathies  have  been  observed. 
Adam  had  a  singular  antipathy  to  large  fat  men,  or  men.  icith 
big  bellies,  as  he  phrased  it, 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pearce  Qidnlin,  was  his  fa- 
ther's nearest  neighbour:  this  man  was  remarkably  corpulent; 
his  eyes  stood  out  with  fatness,  and  his  belly  was  enormously 
protuberant.  With  this  gentleman  Adam  was  a  favorite,  yet 
he  ever  beheld  him  with  abhorrence;  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  receive  the  little  gifts  which  Mr.  Q,.  brought  to  obtain 
his  friendship.  The  following  circumstance  rendered  the  dis- 
like more  intense. — A  dumb  man,  who  pretended  to  tell  for- 
tunes, called  there  a  spac-man,  came  one  day  to  his  father's 
house.  Mrs.  Clarke,  looked  upon  such  persons  with  a  favour- 
able eye,  as  it  Avas  her  opinion,  that  if  God  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  deprived  a  man  of  one  of  his  senses,  he  com- 
pensated this  by  either  rendering  the  others  more  intense  and 
accurate,  or  by  some  particular  gift:  and  she  thought,  to  most 
that  were  born  dumb,  a  certain  degree  of  foreknowledge  Avas 
imparted.  She  was  therefore,  ready  to  entertain  persons  of 
this  caste :  and  the  man  in  question  was  much  noted  in  that 
countrv",  as  having  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  some  of  his 
guesses.  Adam,  who  was  conning  the  wizard's  face  Avith  an 
eye  of  remarkable  curiosity,  Avas  presented  to  him.  to  learn  Avhat 
AA'as  to  be  his  lot  in  life.  The  artist,  after  beholding  him  for 
some  time,  gave  signs  that  he  Avould  be  very  fond  of  the  bot- 
tle, groicfat  and  have  an  enormous  belly !     These  Avere  pre- 
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cisely  two  of  the  things  that  he  held  in  most  ahhorrence. 
He  had  often  seen  persons  drunk,  and  he  considered  them  as 
dangerous  madmen,  or  the  most  brutish  of  beasts :  and  his 
dislike  to  the  big  belly  has  already  been  stated.  He  had  even 
then  a  high  opinion  of  the  power  and  influence  of  prayer. 
He  thought,  that  the  spaeman  might  possibly  be  correct :  but 
he  believed  there  was  no  evil  aAvaiting  him  in  futurity  whiclv 
God  could  not  avert.  He  therefore  went  immediately  out  into 
a  field,  got  into  a  thicket  of  furze-bushes,  and  kneeling  down 
he  most  fervently  uttered  the  following  petition :— "  O,  Lord 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  never  suffer  me  to  be  like 
Pearce  duinlin  !"  This  he  urged,  with  little  variety  of  lan- 
guage, till  he  seemed  to  have  a  persuasion  that  the  evil  would 
be  averted  !  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  prediction  left  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  mind :  and  he  has  hitherto  passed 
through  life's  pilgrimage,  equally  dreading  the  character  of 
the  brutal  drunkard,  and  the  apjjearance  of  the  human  por- 
poise. Had  it  not  been  for  this  foolish  prediction,  he  had  pos- 
sibly been  less  careful ;  and  Avhat  the  effects  might  have  been 
we  cannot  calculate,  for  no  man  is  impeccable. 

There  was  little  remarkable  in  other  parts  of  his  childhood, 
l)ut  that  he  was  a  very  inapt  scholar,  and  found  it  very  difficult 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Alphabet.     For  this  dulness 
he  was  unmercifully  censured  and  unseasonably  chastised: 
and  this,  so  far  from  eliciting  genius,  rather  produced  an  in- 
crease of  hebitude,  so  that  himself  began  to  despair  of  ever 
being  able    to  acquire  any  knowledge  by  means  of  letters. 
When  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  led  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  future  improvement  from  the  following  circum- 
stance.    A  neighbouring  schoolmaster  calling  at  the  school 
where  he  Avas  then  endeavouring  to  put  vowels  and  consonants 
together ;  was  desired  by  the  teacher  to  assist  in  hearing  a 
few  of  the  lads  their  lessons :  Adam  was  the  last  that  went 
up,  not  a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  deficiency :  he  however 
hobbled  through  his  lesson,  though  m  a  very  indifferent  man- 
ner :  and  the  teacher  apologised  to  the  stranger,  and  remarked 
that,  that  lad  was  a  grievous  dunce.     The  assistant,  clapping 
young  Clarke  on  the  head,  said.  Never  fear.  Sir,  this  lad  loill 
make  a  good  scholar  yet.     This  was  the  first  thing  that  check- 
ed his  own  despair  of  learning;  and  gave  him  hope.     How 
injudicious  is  the  general  mode  of  dealing  with  those  who  are 
called  dull  boys.     To  every  child  learning  must  be  a  task , 
and  as  no  young  person  is  able  to  comprehend  the  maxim  that 
the  acquisition  of  learning  will  compensate  the  toil,  encou 
ragement  and  kind  words  from  the  teacher,  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  induce  the  learner  to  undergo  the  toil  of  these 
gymnastic  exercises.      Wilful  idleness  and  neglect  should  be 
reprehended  and  punished;  but  Avhere  genius  has  not  y  el  been 
developed,  nor  reason   acquired  its  proper  seat,  the  mildest 
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methods  are  the  most  likely  to  be  efficient:  and  the  smallest 
progress  should  be  watched,  and  commended,  that  it  may  ex- 
cite to  farther  attention  and  diligence.  With  those  who  are 
called  dull  boys,  this  method  rarely  fails. 

But  there  are  very  few  teachers  who  possess  the  happy  art 
of  developing  genius.  They  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  pene- 
tration to  find  out  the  bent  or  characteristic  propensity  of  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  ex- 
citement and  direction.  In  consequence,  there  have  been 
innumerable  native  diamonds  which  have  never  shone,  be- 
cause they  have  fallen  into  such  hands  as  could  not  distinguish 
them  from  common  pebbles  ;  and  to  them  neither  the  hand  nor 
the  art  of  the  lapidary,  has  ever  been  applied.  Many  children, 
not  naturally  dull,  have  become  so  under  the  influence  of  the 
schoolmaster. 

As  soon  as  Adam  got  through  the  Beading  made  easy,  had 
learnt  to  spell  pretty  correctly,  and  could  read  with  tolerable 
ease  in  the  New  Testament;  his  father,  who  wished  if  possi- 
ble to  make  him  a  scholar,  put  him  into  Lillyh-  Latin  Gram- 
mar. This  was  new  and  painful  work  to  little  Clarke,  and 
he  was  stumbled  by  almost  the  first  sentence  which  he  was 
ordered  to  get  by  heart ;  not  because  he  could  not  commit  it  to 
memory,  but  because  he  could  not  comprehend — 

"  In  speech  be  these  eight  parts  following  ;  Noun,  Pronoun, 
Verb,  Participle,  declined;  Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposi- 
tion, Interjection,  undecliued." 

He,  however,  committed  this  to  memory,  and  repeated  it 
and  many  of  its  fellows,  without  understanding  one  tittle  ot 
the  matter;  for  no  pains  wc-i'e  taken  to  enable  him  to  see  the 
reason  of  those  things  which  he  was  commanded  to  .^et  by 
rote ;  and  as  the  understanding  was  not  instructed,  tftt  me- 
mory was  uselessly  burthened. 

The  declensions  of  nouns  were  painful,  but  he  overcame 
them:  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs  he  got  more  easily 
through,  because  there  he  perceived  a  species  of  harmony  or 
music,  and  they  were  no  burthen  to  his  memory ;  though 
each  verb  was  required  to  be  conjugated  after  the  manner  of 
Jloole.  yet  he  could  pretty  readily  run  through  them  all,  and 
took  delight  to  puzzle  his  school-fellows  with  difficult  verbs, 
especially  those  which  admitted  great  variety  of  inflection: 
e.  g.  Lavo,  lavas,  lavi,  atque  lavavi  ;  lavare,  lavandi,  lavan- 
do,  lavandnm, ;  lautum,  lautu,  lotum.,  lotu,  atque  lavaium^ 
lavatu  ;  lavans,  lauturus,  loturus,  atque  lavaturus. 

Propria  quce  maribus,  he  got  through  with  difficulty,  at  two 
lines  each  lesson  ;  which  he  was  to  repeat,  afterwards  con- 
strue, and  lastly  parse.  With  the  As  in  prcesenti,  of  the  same 
ponderous  grammar,  he  was  puzzled  beyond  measure :  he 
eould  not  well  understand  the  bo  fit  bi,  do  fit  di,  mo  fit  2(i,  no 
fit  vi,  quo  fit  qui,  to  fit  ti,  &c.  &c.,  and  could  by  no  means  pro- 
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ceed :  of  the  reason  or  probable  utility  of  such  things,  he 
could  form  no  adequate  judgment:  and  at  last  this  became  so 
intolerable,  that  he  employed  two  whole  days  and  a  part  of 
the  third,  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  commit  to  memory  two 
lines^  with  their  construction,  of  what  appeared  to  him,  use- 
less and  incomprehensible  jargon.  His  distress  was  inde- 
scribable, and  he  watered  his  book  with  his  tears :  at  last  he 
laid  it  by,  Avith  a  broken  heart,  and  in  utter  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  make  any  progress.  He  took  up  an  English 
Testament,  sneaked  into  an  English  class,  and  rose  with 
them  to  say  a  lesson.  The  master  perceiving  it,  said  in  a 
terrific  tone,  "  Sir,  what  brought  you  here  ?  where  is  your 
Latin  grammar?"  He  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  with  a 
piteous  tone,  I  cannot  learn  it.  He  had  now  reason  to  expect 
all  the  severity  of  the  rod :  but  the  master,  getting  a  little 
moderate,  perhaps  moved  by  his  tears,  contented  himself  with 
saying  "  Go,  Sirrah,  and  take  up  your  grammar :  if  you  do 
not  speedily  get  that  lesson,  I  shall  pull  your  ears  as  long  as 
Jowler^s,  (a  great  dog  belonging  to  the  premises,)  and  you 
shall  be  a  beggar  to  the  day  of  your  death."  These  were 
terrible  words,  and  seemed  to  express  the  sentence  of  a  ruth- 
less and  unavoidable  destiny.  He  retired  and  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  a  young  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
class,  but  who,  unable  to  lag  behind  with  his  dulness,  re- 
quested to  be  separated,  that  he  might  advance  by  himself. 
Here  he  was  received  Avith  the  most  bitter  taunts,  and  poig- 
nant insults,     "  What !  have  you  not  learned  that  lesson  yet '? 

0  what  a  stupid  ass!  You  and  I  began  together:  you  are 
now  only  in  As  in  prcesenti^  and  I  am  in  Syntax !"  and  then 
with  cruel  mockings,  began  to  repeat  the  last  lesson  he  had 
learned.  The  effect  of  this  was  astonishing — young  Clarke 
was  roused  as  from  a  lethargv  ;  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, as  if  something  had  broken,  within  him:  his  mind  in  a 
moment  was  all  light.  Though  he  felt  indescribably  morti- 
fied, he  did  not  feel  indignant :  ^chat,  said  he  to  himself,  shall 

1  ever  be  a  dunce,  and  the  butt  of  those  fellows'  insults  !  He 
snatched  up  his  book,  in  a  few  moments  committed  the 
lesson  to  memory,  got  the  construction  speedily ;  Avent  up 
and  said  it,  Avithout  missing  a  AA'ord  ! — took  up  another  lesson, 
acquired  it  almost  immediately,  said  this  also  Avithout  a 
blemish,  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  Avearied  the  master  with 
his  so  often  repeated  returns  to  say  lessons  ;  and  committed  to 
memory  all  the  Latin  A'^erses  Avith  their  English  construction, 
in  Avhich  heaA^y  and  tedious  Lilhj  has  described  the  four  con- 
jugations', Avith  their  rules,  exceptions,  &c.  &c.     Nothing  like 

this  had  ever  appeared  in  the  school  before — the  boys  Avere 
astonished — admiration  took  the  place  of  mockings  and  insult, 
and  from  that  hour,  it  may  be  said  from  that  moment,  he 
found  his  memory  at  least  capable  of  embracing  every  subject 
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that   was   brought   before    it,  and  his  own  long  sorrow  was 
turned  into  instant  joy  ! 

For  such  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  account.  He  was  not  idle,  and  though  playful  never 
Avislied  to  indulge  this  disposition  at  the  expense  of  instruc- 
lion — his  own  felt  incapacity  was  a  most  oppressive  burthen  ; 
and  the  anguish  of  his  heart  was  evidenced  by  the  tears  which. 
often  flowed  from  his  eyes.  Be  proof  and  punishment  pro- 
duced neither  change  nor  good,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be 
corrected  to  which  they  could  apply.  Tlireatenings  were 
equally  unavailing,  because  there  was  no  icilfal  indisposition 
to  study  and  application ;  and  the  fruitless  desire  to  learn^ 
shewed  at  least  the  regret  of  the  want  of  that  ability  for  the 
acquisition  of  which,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
made  any  kind  of  sacrifices. 

At  last  this  ability  was  strangely  acquired,  but  not  by  slow 
degrees;  theve  was  no  conquest  over  inaptitude  and  dulness 
by  persevering  and  gradual  coujlict  ;  the  power  seemed  ge- 
nerated in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  there  v.'as  a  transition 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  mental  imbecility  to  intellectual 
vigour,  and  no  means  nor  excitements  were  brought  into  ope- 
ration but  those  mentioned  above.  The  reproaches  of  his 
school-fellow  were  the  spurk  which  fell  on  the  gunpowder 
and  inflamed  it  instantly.  The  infammahle  matter  was  there 
before,  but  the  spark  was  wanting.  This  would  be  a  proper 
subject  for  the  discussion  of  those  who  write  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind. 

This  detail  has  been  made  the  more  particular,  because  he 
ever  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances 
in  his  life  ;  and  he  has  often  mentioned  it  as  a  singular  Provi- 
dence which  gave  a  strong  characteristic  colouring  to  his  sub- 
sequent life.  This  account  may  not  be  unuseful  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  youth  ;  and  it  may  teach  the  masters  of  the 
rod  and  ferula,  that  these  are  not  the  instruments  of  instruc- 
tion, though  extremely  proper  for  the  correction  of  the  obsti- 
nate and  indolent ; — that  motives  exciting  to  emulation  and 
to  the  prevention  of  disgrace  may  be,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
iuore  powerful  and  efficient  than  any  punishment  that  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  flesh.  A  thorough  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  and  what  constitutes  individual  character, 
seem  essentially  necessary  qualifications  for  all  those  to  whom 
the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  is  confided  ;  and  if  this 
be  so,  there  are  few  persons  properly  qualified  to  be  competent 
Schoolmasters. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  from  this  detail,  that  from  the 
time  mentioned  above,  A.  C.  found  no  difficulty  to  cultivate 
his  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  it  was  not  so:  he 
ever  found  an  initial  difficulty  to  comprehend  any  thing  ;  and 
till  he  could  comprehend  in  some  measure  the  reaso7i  of  the 
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thing,  he  could  not  acquire  the  principle  itself.  In  this  respect 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  him  and  his  brother ;  the 
latter  apprehended  a  subject  at  first  sight,  and  knew  as 
much  of  it  in  a  short  time  as  ever  he  knew  after :  the  former 
was  slow  in  apprehension  and  proceeded  with  great  caution 
till  he  understood  and  was  sure  of  his  principles  ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour,  endeavouring  to  push  those  principles  to  the 
utmost  of  their  legitimate  consequences. 

There  was  one  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  Adam  could 
never  make  any  progress ;  viz.  Arithmetic.  He  was  put  to 
this  when  he  was  very  young,  before  he  was  capable  of  com- 
prehending its  leading  principles ;  and  the  elementary  books 
then  in  common  use  were  not  happily  conceived  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  learners.  Fisher^s  Arithmetic,  was  that  out  of 
which  he  learned  the^i'e  common  rules,  and  in  it  the  exam- 
ples in  many  cases  are  far  from  being  distinct,  and  are  often 
not  well  constructed  to  shew  the  principles  of  the  rule  which 
they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  What  can  a  child  make  of  the 
following  question  in  Multiplication : — "  In  ninety-eight  casks 
of  capers,  each  dcwt.  Sqrs.  14lbs.,  how  many  hundreds  ?" 
This  was  a  question  with  which  he  was  grievously  puzzled, 
and  which  when  he  had  mastered,  he  thought  he  had  perform- 
ed a  Avork  of  no  small  magnitude. 

The  depressed  state  of  this  Family  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  leave  the  Reader  any  great 
hope  of  its  emerging  and  rising  to  affluence :  this  was  never 
the  case.  Still,  however,  the  best  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  the  two  only  sons,  which  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  of  the  family  could  afford. 

But  how  true  is  the  saying  of  an  eminent  poet : — 

Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutihis  obstat 
Res  angusta  dovii. — 

Slowly  they  rise  whose  virtues  are  oppressed 
By  hard  distress  at  home. 

Mr.  Clarke  had  always  a  small  farm,  this  was  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  large  family  ;  his  professional  labours  being 
inadequately  remunerated  at  best,  and  often  ill  repaid  by  the 
parents  of  his  pupils.  It  has  no  doubt  been  already  perceived 
that  Mr.  C.'s  school  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  He  taught  by 
himself  alone,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithm.etic,  comprising 
Bookkeeping,  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  ;  together  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  price  at  Avhich  each  was 
taught  may  be  reputed  a  curiosity  : — 

Reading,  l^d.  per  week;  Writing,  2d.',  Writing  and  .4c- 
compts,  4fZ. ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  Is.  per  quarter.  These 
were  the  highest  terms  in  that  country  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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Should  it  be  supposed  that  the  work  was  proportioned  to  the 
wages,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  it  was  not.  Mr.  C.  was  a 
good  'penman^  few,  if  any  classical  scholars  superior:  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  and  taught  it  well ;  and 
of  his  classical  knowledge,  his  son  Adam,  no  mean  judge  in  a 
matter  of  this  nature,  has  been  heard  to  say,  "I  have  known 
many  of  more  splendid  literary  talents  than  my  father,  many 
who  could  shine  more  pro  re  nata,  in  Greek  and  Latin  learn- 
ing; but  a  more  correct  scholar  I  never  knew."  Many  persons 
of  considerable  eminence  in  all  departments  of  science  and  li- 
terature were  educated  by  Mr.  Clarke, — Clergymen,  Presbyte- 
rian Ministers  and  Popish  Priests;  Lawyers,  Surgeons,  Physi- 
cians, and  Schoolmasters. 

From  this  statement  it  will  appear,  that  he  required  some- 
thing to  help  out  the  deficiencies  of  his  school,  for  the  support 
of  a  numerous  family :  Agriculture^  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, of  which  he  was  particularly  fond,  was  that  to  which 
he  had  recourse.  On  a  peculiarly  ungrateful  soil,  which  he 
held  for  many  years,  he  bestoAved  much  of  his  own  labour  both 
ecirhj  and  laie^  this  was  the  only  time  he  had ;  for  both  in 
summer  and  winter  he  entered  his  school  precisely  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  which  he  continued  til.  eight  in  the  evening 
in  summer,  and  till  near  four  in  the  depth  of  winter.  From 
TV/a?/ till  September,  he  allowed  one  hour  for  dinner:  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  school  was  continued  v>^ithout  any  in- 
termission. He  had  only  two  vacations  in  the  year,  amount- 
ing to  three  weeks  in  the  Avhole;  eight  days  at  Easter  and  a 
fortnight  at  Christmas.  Before  and  after  school  hours  was 
the  only  time  in  which  he  could  do  any  thing  in  his  little 
farm ;  the  rest  of  the  labor,  except  in  those  times  when  several 
hands  must  be  employed  to  plant  and  sow,  or  gather  in  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  Avas  performed,  with  very  little  fo- 
reign assistance,  by  his  two  sons.  This  cramped  their  educa- 
tion; but.  Ovinia  vincit  improbus  labor  ;  the  two  brothers  went 
day  about  to  school,  and  he  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  day's 
instruction  gained  and  remembered  all  he  could,  and  imparted 
on  his  return  to  him  who  continued  in  the  fann,  all  the  Know- 
ledge that  he  had  acquired  in  the  day.  Thus  they  were  alter- 
nately instructers  and  scholars,  and  each  taught  and  learned 
fortheother.  Thiswas  making  the  best  of  their  circumstances, 
and  such  a  plan  is  much  more  judicious  and  humane  than  that 
which  studies  to  make  one  son  a  scholar,  while  the  others, 
equally  worthy  of  attention,  are  made  the  drudges  of  the  fa- 
mily, whereby  jealousies  and  family  feuds  are  often  generated. 

Their  Father,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil, — the  finest  production  of  the  finest  Poet  that  ever  lived, 
— without  particularly  calculating  that  the  agricultural  rules  in 
that  elegant  work,  were  in  many  respects  applicable  only  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Italy,  Lat.  45,  applied  them  in  a  widely 
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different  climate,  to  a  soil  extremely  dissimilar,  in  Lat.  55,  N 
This,  in  course,  was  not  likely  to  bring  about  the  most  benefi- 
cial results.  However  this  was  the  general  plan  on  which  Mr. 
Clarke  carried  on  his  agricultural  operations;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  howsoever  injudicious  this  must  have  been  in  several 
respects,  his  crops  were,  at  least,  as  good  as  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  School  in  which  A.  Clarke  had  his  Classical  Education, 
was  situated  in  the  skirt  of  a  wood,  on  a  gently  rising  emi- 
nence, behind  which  a  hill  thickly  covered  with  bushes  of 
different  kinds  and  growth,  rose  to  a  considerable  height.  In 
front  of  this  little  building  there  was  a  great  variety  of  pros- 
pect, both  of  hill  and  dale,  where,  in  their  seasons,  all  the 
operations  of  husbandry  might  be  distinctly  seen.  The  boys 
who  could  be  trusted,  were  permitted  in  the  fine  Aveather,  to 
go  into  the  Avood,  to  study  their  lessons.  In  this  most  advan- 
tageous situation,  Adam  read  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  where  he  had  almost  every  scene  described  in  these 
poems,  exhibited  in  real  life,  before  his  eyes.  He  has  often 
said,  if  ever  he  enjoyed  real  intellectual  happiness,  it  Avas  in 
that  place,  and  in  tliat  line  of  study.  These  living  scenes 
were  often  finer  and  more  impressive  comments  on  the  Roman 
poet,  than  all  the  laboured  notes  and  illustrations  of  the  Dcl- 
phifi  Editors,  and  the  Variorum  Critics. 

It  was  in  this  place,  but  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  noted 
above,  that  he  composed  a  Satire  on  one  of  his  school  fellows, 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  out,  on  no  very  sufUcient  grounds. 
^  The  poem  consisted  of  175  verses  ;  and  Avas  all -composed  one 
♦Saturday  afternoon,  after  the  breaking  up  of  school,  at  a  time 
in  AA^hich  he  had  not  learned  to  Avrite  small  hand,  so  as  to  be 
sufficiently  intelligible  ;  his  brother  therefore  AATOte  them  doAvn 
from  his  mouth  ;  some  Fragments  only  remain,  and  they  may 
be  introduced  here  as  a  proof  of  Avhat  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a 
^precocity  of  genius  in  this  way :  and  although  they  should 
not  be  deemed  promissory  of  any  poetic  abilities,  yet  they  are 
at  least  for  a  lad  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  as  good  as  the 
Axrses  on  Master  Duck,  attributed  to  the  almost  infancy  of 
the  above  celebrated  Avriter. 

THE  PARALLEL:— A  POEM. 

Or  Verses  on  William  W — k — %,  of  Portglenone^  in  the  County  of 
Antrim,  describing  the  base  extraction,  high  insignificance,  and  family 
connexions,  of  the  said  William  W—k-—n,  alias  Pigmy  Will. 

The  Isle  Egina  as  it's  said, 
Was  once  depeopled  by  a  plague  : 
Nor  male  nor  female  then  was  spared 
Save  Eacus,  who  Avas  its  laird. 
Great  Jove  to  Eacus  gave  birth, 
As  good  a  wight  as  liv'd  on  earth  j 
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And  skiil'd  in  magic  as  it's  said, 
He  found  out  means  to  stop  the  plague. 
(A)     The  ants  they  saw  to  their  suiprise, 
The  nation  fall  before  their  eyes  ; 
And' earnestly  desired  then, 
Tliat  he  would  change  them  into  men. 
This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done, 
For  straight  to  conjuring  he  begvm  ; 
Then  feet  and  le^s  might  there  be  seen, 
And  bodies  moving  on  the  green  ; 
With  thighs,  amis,  shoulders,  neck,  and  head, 
Like  ghosts  arising  from  the  dead. 

MuUa  desuTit. 

When  all  this  tiny  race  was  fram'd, 
There  was  one  of  them  that  was  nam'd 
Ninneus,  he  of  stature  small. 
The  merest  dwarf  among  them  all ; 
The  little  NcCthius,  Pluto's  client. 
Compared  to  him  was  like  a  giant ; — 
Nor  all  the  race  of  Fairies  dii-e, 
Nor  Salamanders  bred  in  fire, 
Nor  Oberon  the  fairy  king, 
Nor  all  the  race  of  dwarfs  living, 
Nor  one  on  earth  compared  him  'till. 
Except  the  moth  called  Plgmij  Will.  (1) 

But  certes  here,  you'll  think  anon, 
This  is  a  rare  comparison  ; 
That  such  a  lad  as  Niyineus  was. 
Should  likened  be  to  Will  the  dwarf. 

But  now,  my  muse,  for  to  be  brief 
On  Willy's  acts  turn  o'er  a  leaf 

The  Pigmy  people  did  declare. 
With  race  of  Cranes  a  dreadful  war ; 
And  urg'd  them  with  their  winged  might 
To  meet  them  on  the  field  to  fight. 

The  Cranes^  not  daunted  at  this  news. 
Ne'er  doubting  that  they'd  soon  confuse 
This  I'eptile  race,  void  dread  or  fear. 
Unto  the  battle  they  drew  near. 

Our  Pigmy  with  his  liitle  page,  (2) 
A  fearful  crane  did  soon  engage : 
She  tore  their  face  with  beak  and  nail, 
And  dealt  her  blows  as  thick  as  hail. 
In  minutes  three  the  page  was  kill'd  ; 
And  Will  being  well  in  running  skiil'd, 
Took  to  his  heels  t'  avoid  disgrace, 
Aiod  shun  the  rage  of  cranish  race. 
But  fortune's  smiles,  that  wait  on  th'  brave, 
Beam'd  not,  our  hero  fleet  to  save ; 
For  soon,  alas  !  he  fell  flat  down. 
The  crane  observing  him  in  swoon, 
Clutch'd  and  lift  high  up  in  the  air, 
Having  fast  hold  of  poor  Will's  hair. 
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At  this  unhappy  change  of  place, 
Will  made  a  haggard  rueful  face  ; 
And  earnestly  desired  to  be 
Rid  of  his  potent  enemy. 
The  crane  fast  sped,  now  high,  now  \6w, 
With  her  poor  caitiff  screaming  foe  ; 
Till  coming  o'er  Portnegro  town,  (3) 
She  loos'd  her  fangs,  and  let  him  down : 
And  he,  poor  wight,  like  old  king  Log, 
Came  plumb  dii-ectly  to  a  bog. 

QucEcunque  desunt. 

When  from  Portnegro  he  came  home, 

His  friends  embrac'd  him  one  by  one ; 

But  father  said,  "  I'll  thrash  your  back,  sir,  (4) 

"  Gin  ye  dinna  mend  your  manners  straight,  sir!" 

Cater  a  desunt. 

Like  all  ancient  compositions  of  famous  and  learned  men, 
the  above  wonderful  Poem  stands  in  need  of  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations. 

(A)  The  transformation  of  the  ants  into  men  by  Eacns,  in  the  Island 
of  Egina,  is  taken  from  Ovid's  Mctam.  Lib.  VII.,  Fab.  xxvi.  and 
xxvii.  Aiid  the  story  of  the  pigmies  and  the  cranes,  may  be  seen  in 
Homer,  Pliny,  and  Juvenal. 

(1)  Pigmy  Will, — the  school  nick-name  of  the  young  man,  William 
W — k — n. 

(2)  Little  page, — a  poor  little  serving  lad,  a  sort  of  playmate  of 
William's  when  he  was  at  his  father's  house. 

(3)  Portnegro, — the  town  of  Portglenone,  on  the  River  Ban,  near 
to  which  this  family  dwelt. 

("4)  ril  thrash  your  back, — a  very  common  expression  of  William's 
fatlier. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could  young  Clarke,  at  this  age, 
get  the  information  Avhich  enabled  him  to  make  the  above 
classical  allusions,  for  he  had  not  yet  read  the  authors  to  whom 
the  verses  refer  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  he  was  now  learn- 
ing., and  was  particularly  fond  of  classical  history  ;  and,  hav- 
ing procured  an  old  copy  of  Littleton's  Dictionary,  he  made 
himself,  at  a  very  early  age,  entire  master  of  all  the  proper 
names;  so  that  there  was  neither  pei'son  nor  place  in  the 
classic  world,  of  Avhich  he  could  not  give  a  ready  account. 
This  made  him  of  great  consideration  among  his  school-fel- 
lows ;  and  most  of  them  in  all  the  forms,  generally  applied  to 
him  for  information  on  the  historical  parts  of  their  lessons. 

His  love  of  reading  was  intense  and  unconquerable.  To 
gratify  this  passion,  and  a  passion  it  was  in  him,  he  would  un- 
dergo any  privations,  and  submit  to  any  kind  of  hardship.  The 
pence  that  he  and  his  brother  got  for  being  good  hoys,  and 
doing  extra  work,  &c.,  they  carefully  preserved,  never  laying 
them  out  on  toys^  sweetmeats^  &c.,  as  other  children  did  j  but 
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when  their  savings  amounted  to  a  sum  for  which  they  coul(]l 
purchase  some  interesting  book,  they  laid  it  out  in  this  way; 
At  first  they  got  penny  and  twopenny  histories,  afterwards 
sixpenny  books,  and  so  on,  as  their  minds  were  improved  and 
their  pence  increased. 

Their's  Avas  a  little  library' — but  to  them  exceedingly  pre- 
cious ;  for  their  books  were  their  companions,  and  in  their 
company  every  vacant  hour  was  employed.  Before  and  after 
labour,  were  their  chief  times  for  reading;  and  to  gain  time, 
the  necessar^^  hours  of  repose  were  abridged.  Childish  his- 
tory, tales,  and  romances,  were  the  first  subjects  of  their  study. 
The  following  short  list  of  their  books  I  give  as  a  curiosity  ; 
the  names  of  several  are,  I  suppose,  no  longer  known  : — 

The  Reading  made  easy,  and  Dihcorth's  Spell mg- Book. 
The  famous  and  delightful  History  of  Tom  Thumb. 
Ditto  of  Jack  the  Giunt  Killer. 
Ditto  0^  Jack  Hormr. 
Ditto  of  Roseirall  and  Lilly  Ann. 
Ditto  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warvick. 
Ditto  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  and  IVfistresses. 
Ditto  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World. 
Ditto  of  Thovuts  Hickathrift. 
Ditto  of  Captain  James  Hind. 
Ditto  of  the  Bccbes  in  the  Wood. 
Ditto  of  the  Seven  Cha/npions  of  Christendom. 
Ditto  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Ditto  of  the  Nciv  World,  i.  e.  America. 
Ditto  of  Captain  FuAkiier. 

Dhto  o^  Montelion,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Oracle. 
Ditto  oi  Robinson  Criisoe. 
Ditto  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 
Ditto  oi  Parismus  and  Parismenos. 
The  Tale  of  the  Three  Bonnets. 
The  Fairy  Tales. 
Peruvian  Talcs. 
Tartarian  Tales. 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 
The  Destriiction  of  Troy. 
Robin  Hood's  Garland. 

The  History  of  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  Williarti  of 
Clo^idesly. 
The  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
A  Groafs  uwrt.h  of  Wit  for  a  Penny. 
Chevy  Chase. 
The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe. 
The  Geiitle  Shepherd. 
The  Pilsrini's  Progress. 
JEsop's  Fables,  by  L' Estrange. 
The  Holy  War. — Ciira  nmltis  aliis,  qucB  nunc  prescribere  longum  est. 

Such  were  the  humble  materials  which  ser^^ed  as  .semina 
for  a  very  large  stock  of  bibliographical  knowledge,  and,  as  a 
6* 
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foundation,  certainly  very  unpromising,  of  one  of  the  most 
select  and  valuable  private  libraries  in  the  kingdom. 

'•'  Fi-om  small  beginnings  mighty  fabrics  rise." 

According  to  the  present  mode  of  education,  most  of  these 
articles  Avould  be  proscribed,  as  calculated  to  vitiate  the  taste 
and  give  false  impressions  ;  especially  books  of  enchantment^ 
chivalry,  &c.  But  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  deeply  rooted  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  an  eternal  u'orkl., — of  God,  angels  and 
spirits,  though  mingled  with  such  superstition  as  naturally 
cleaves  to  infant  and  inexperienced  minds,  and  which  maturer 
judgment,  reflection,  and  experience,  will  easily  correct, — 
than  to  be  brought  up  in  a  general  ignorance  of  God  and  heaven, 
of  angels,  spirits,  and  spiritual  influence  ;  or  in  scepticism 
concerning  the  whole  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  Sadducean  edu- 
cation now  highly  in  vogue,  that  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
general  irreligion  and  Deism.  Although  it  may  not  quadrate 
with  certain  received  maxims,  it  may  be  here  safely  asserted, 
that  it  was  such  reading  as  the  above,  that  gave  A.  Clarke  his 
literary  taste,  and  bent  his  mind  to  literary,  philosophical,  and 
metaphysical  pursuits.  He  himself  has  been  known  to  ob 
serve,  "  Had  1  never  read  those  books,  it  is  probable  I  should 
never  have  been  a  reader,  or  a  scholar,  of  any  kind :  yea,  I 
doubt  much,  whether  I  should  ever  have  been  a  religious 
man.  Books  of  enchantments,  &c.,  led  me  to  believe  in  a 
spiritual  world,  and  that  if  there  were  a  devil  to  hurt,  there 
was  a  God  to  help,  who  never  deserted  the  upright :  and,  when 
I  came  to  read  the  Sacred  Writings,  I  was  confirmed  by  their 
authority  in  the  belief  I  had  received,  and  have  reason  to  thank 
God,  that  I  Avas  not  educated  under  the  modern  Sadducean 
system." 

At  this  early  age  he  read  the  Pilgrim\s  Progress,  as  he 
would  read  a  book  of  Chivalry.  Christian  was  the  great 
Uero,  by  whom  the  most  appalling  ditficulties  were  surmount- 
ed, the  most  incredible  labors  performed,  powerful  enchant- 
ments dissolved,  giants  conquered,  and  devils  quelled.  It  was 
not  likely  that  he  would  see  il  as  a  spiritual  allegory :  and 
therefore  it  Avas  no  wonder  that  he  could  not  comprehend  how 
Christian  and  Hopeful  could  submit  to  live  several  days  and 
nights  in  the  dungeon  of  Doubting  Ca.stle,  under  the  torture 
of  Giant  Despair,  while  the  former  '"had  a  key  in  his  bosom 
which  could  open  every  lock  in  that  castle."  When  he  read 
that  part,  and  found  that  Christian  actually  had  such  a  key, 
and  did  use  it,  and  thus  released  both  himself  and  his  com- 
panion, he  called  him  fifty  fools  for  his  pains ;  and  has  often 
since  been  led  to  express  his  surprise  that  both  John  Bunyan 
the  author,  and  those  Avho  hold  his  creed,  should  not  have  been 
more  aware  of  these  great  truths, — that  no  grace  of  God  can 
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be  at  all  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  unless  it  be  faith- 
fully 2tsed  ; — that  we  may  have  the  pmcer  to  believe  to  the 
saving  of* the  soul,  and  yet  not  use  that  poicer,  and  so  conti- 
nue in  darkness  and  condemnation:  for,  although /oz7/i  be  the 
g'ift  of  God,  it  is  only  so  as  to  the  grace  of  faith,  or  power  to 
believe;  but  the  act  of  faith,  or  believing;  is  the  act  of  the 
sold,  under  the  aid  of  that  power  or  grace  ;  for,  although,  to 
believe  loithout  the  power,  is  as  "impossible  as  to  make  a 
world,"  yet,  when  we  have  that  pover,  we  may  believe  and 
be  saved.  God  no  more  believes  for  us,  than  he  repents  for 
us.  We  may  have  the  grace  of  repentance, — a  deep  convic- 
tion from  his  spirit,  that  we  have  sinned ;  but  we  may  harden 
our  hearts  against  that  grace,  and  so  quench  the  s])irit.  In 
like  manner,  we  may  have  the  grace  or  power  to  believe,  and 
yet  hesitate,  and  not  cast  ourselves  on  Divine  Mercy.  Chris- 
tian had  the  keij  of  faith  in  his  bosom,  long  before  he  pulled 
it  out  to  open  the  doors  of  his  prison  house. 

In  hearing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War;  for  his  father 
used  to  recite  it  to  his  children  as  a  IVinter  Evening\s  Tate ; 
Adam  was  so  much  struck  with  the  character  of  Hector, — his 
courage,  his  calmness,  dignified  carriage,  filial  piety,  and  inflex- 
ible love  of  his  country  and  his  family,  that  he  was  quite 
enamoured  Avith  it ;  and  Avhen  he  read  Burtort's  Nine  Wor 
thies  of  the  World,  he  longed  to  see  Hector,  -v^^iom  he  consi- 
dered the  chief  of  the  whole  ;  and  as  he  had  heard  that  in  many 
cases  the  departed  have  revisited  their  friends  and  others  ;  he 
has  gone  out  into  the  fields  by  himself,  when  a  child  of  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  and  with  the  most  ardent  desire,  invoked 
the  soul  of  the  departed  Chief  to  appear  to  hiin ;  and,  think- 
ing that  it  could  hear,  has  even  set  it  a  time  and  place  in  the 
fields  to  meet  him. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Romances  which  he  read  could 
be  of  any  real  service  ?  The  names  of  the  chief  of  these,  the 
Reader  has  already  seen.  With  respect  to  these  he  has  said, 
when  conversing  with  his  friends  on  the  subject, — "I  believe 
I  should  have  been  an  arrant  coward  had  I  never  read  Ro- 
mances ;  such  was  the  natural  timidity,  or  if  you  please,  im- 
becility of  my  mind."  Of  his  courage  none  could  doubt,  who 
have  seen  him,  while  offering  the  salvation  of  God  to  a  rebel 
v/orld,  surrounded  and  assailed  bv  a  desperate  mob,  standing 
alone,  when  his  friends  had  forsaken  him  and  fled,  every  man 
providing  for  his  own  safety.  Instances  of  this  kind  will  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  this  Narrative. 

As  he  had  heard  and  read  much  of  enchaiitmenis  and  enchan- 
ters, so  he  had  heard  much  of  magic  and  magicians.  Whether 
there  were  any  thing  real  in  their  pretended  science  he  could 
not  tell :  but  his  curiosity  prompted  him  strongly  to  inquire. 
He  had  heard  of  the  Occult  Philosophy  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
and  wonderful  tales  his  school-fellows  had  told  relative  to  this 
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book ; — "  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  chained  to  a  large  hlock^ 
else  it  would  fly,  or  be  carried  away,"  &c. 

Hearing  that  a  school-rnaster  at  some  miles'  distance,  had  a 
copy,  he  begged  his  father  to  write  a  letter  to  the  gentleman, 
requesting  the  loan  of  the  book  for  a  few  days.  Though  he 
knew  not  the  road,  and  was  only  about  eight  years  of  age,  yet 
he  equipped  himself  for  the  journey ;  and  when  his  mother 
said,  "  Adam,  you  must  not  attempt  to  go ;  you  will  be  lost,  for 
you  know  not  the  road,"  he  replied.  Never  fear,  mother,  I  shall 
find  it  well  enough.  "  But  you  will  be  so  weary  by  the  time 
you  get  there,  that  you  will  not  have  strength  to  return ;"  to 
which  he  answered.  Never  fear ,  mother,  if  I  can  get  there  and 
get  the  book,  I  hope  to  get  as  much  out  of  it,  as  will  bring  me 
home  without  touching  the  ground.  The  little  fellow  had 
actually  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  home  on  the  back  of 
an  angel  ;  he  was  however  disappointed ;  the  man  refused  to 
lend  the  book. 

This  disappointment  only  served  to  whet  and  increase  his 
curiosity :  and  an  occurrence  shortly  after  took  place,  which 
in  some  measure  crowned  his  wishes  as  to  a  sight  of  this 
book.  A  family  of  travelling  tinkers  or  iron  founders, — 
makers  of  small  iron  pots, — came  to  the  country.  It  was  currently 
reported  of  them,  that  they  were  all  conjurors  and  possessed 
some  wonderful  magical  books.  Adam  got  leave  from  his 
parents  to  visit  them.  He  found  a  man,  his  Avife,  and  a  tall 
well-made  son  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  several  other 
cbildren,  two  of  whom  were  dumb,  encamped  in  a  forsaken 
house,  where,  for  the  time  being,  they  had  erected  a  furnace 
and  were  hard  at  work.  Adam's  errand  was  soon  known,  and 
the  father,  a  very  intelligent  man,  began  to  entertain  him  with 
strange  relations  of  what  might  be  done  by  spells,  figures, 
diagrams,  letters,  fumigations,  &c.  &c.  All  this  he  heard 
with  raptures,  and  inquired  into  the  particulars  : — these  were 
sparingly  related,  and  he  was  told  to  come  the  next  day.  He 
went  accordingly,  and  was  well  received,  and  to  his  inexpres- 
sible joy,  a  copy  of  the  three  books  of  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
Occult  Philosophy  was  produced.  He  touched  it  with  fear, 
and  read  it  with  trembling,  and  asked  liberty  to  take  some 
notes,  which  was  conceded.  In  this  way,  studying,  talking, 
looking  for  simples,  and  preparing  for  operations,  he  spent 
several  days ;  this  eccentric  community  cheerfully  dividing, 
with  this  indefatigable  student,  their  morsel  of  homely  fare. 
Every  night,  however,  he  returned  home ;  and  early  in  the 
morning  revisited  these  occult  philosophers.  At  length,  when 
they  had  supplied  all  the  adjacent  place  with  their  manufac- 
ture, they  removed  to  another  part  of  the  country,  entirely  out. 
of  his  reach  ;  and  he  returned  laden  with  spoils,  for  such  he 
esteemed  them ;  and  having,  as  he  supposed,  the  bounds  of 
his   knowledge   considerably  enlarged.     His  instructer,  how- 
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ever,  had  told  him  that  there  was  a  fourth  book  of  the  incom- 
parable Cornelius  Agrippa,  without  which,  as  it  contained  the 
practice  of  the  art,  it  Avould  be  useless  to  attempt  any  opera 
tions.  This  was  discouraging ;  but  it  could  not  be  remedied, 
and  so  he  nearly  remitted  all  study  of  the  science,  as  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  part,  till  he  should  be  able  to 
meet  with  this  fourth  book. 

The  notes  which  he  took  at  this  time  were  very  imperfect, 
as  he  had  not  learned  to  write,  so  as  to  make  them  very  intel- 
ligible :  but  his  brother  copied  all  fair ;  and  by  the  help  of 
Adam's  descriptions,  made  those  little  entries  pretty   correct. 

He  was  persuaded  the  whole  was  innocent,  for  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  done  with  a  reference  to  and  dependance  upon, 
God.  By  His  terrible  name  all  spirits  were  to  be  raised,  em- 
ployed, bound,  and  loosed.  The  science  appeared  to  connect 
both  worlds,  and  bring  about  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
disembodied  and  embodied  spirits  :  and  by  it  those  which  were 
fallen  and  wicked  were  to  be  made  the  servants  and  vassals 
of  the  good  and  holy. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  tended  greatly  to  impose  on  his 
mind ;  but  happening  about  t^is  time  to  read  an  answer  in  a 
book  entitled  The  Athenian  Oracle,  to  the  question, — "Is 
that  magic  lawful  whose  operations  are  performed  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  by  solemn  invocations  of  his  power,"  &c. 
&c.?  The  answer  was.  No: — for,  concerning  such  things, 
our  Lord  has  said:  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?  And  in  thy 
name  have  caM  out  devils?  And  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you  ;  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity,  Mat.  vii. 
22,  23. 

This  had  a  proper  effect,  and  made  him  proceed  afterwards 
with  caution  in  all  these  occult  matters :  nor  did  he  ever  at- 
tempt to  use  any  kind  of  magical  incantations. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  more  particularly  because 
many  young  minds  have  been  led  astray  by  the  promises  and 
apparent  piety  of  this  science  ;  and  have  been  thereby  plunged 
into  sorrows  and  disappointments.  So  much  of  the  fear  of 
God  had  young  Clarke  all  this  time,  that  had  he  not  been 
convinced  that  it  was  consistent  with  religion,  he  never  would 
have  bent  his  mind  to  its  study.  Many  years  after  this,  he 
investigated  this  subject  still  more  minutely  ;  and  saw  all  thai 
could  be  termed  the  use  and  abuse  of  it. 

There  was,  however,  one  good  effect  produced,  by  the  re- 
port spread  in  the  neighbourhood, — that  the  young  Clarkes 
had  such  sovereign  magical  powers,  and  had  such  spells  set 
in  their  house,  garden,  and  fields,  that,  "  if  any  person  came  to 
plunder  or  steal,  he  would  be  arrested  by  the  power  of  those 
spells,  and  not  be  able  to  move  from  the  spot  in  which  he  be- 
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gan  his  depredations,  till  sun-rise  the  next  morning :"  this 
secured  their  property.  Previously  to  this,  many  things  were 
stolen,  particularly  poultry ;  but  after  this,  nothing  was  ever 
taken ;  and  the  family  became  so  secure,  that  for  months 
together,  they  neither  bolted  nor  locked  their  doors ;  nor  indeed 
Avas  it  necessary. 

There  are  three  or  four  articles  in  the  little  library  mentioned 
above,  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  be- 
cause of  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  A.  C's.  mind;  and 
because  of  the  influence  they  had  on  his  future  life  and  studies: 
— viz.  The  Arabian  Nights''  Entertainments^  Robinson  Cru- 
soe^ and  U Estrange- s  Fables  of  JEsop. 

The  reading  of  the  first  of  these  gave  him  that  decided  taste 
for  Oriental  History  which  has  been  so  very  useful  to  him  in 
all  his  biblical  studies.  He  wished  to  acquaint  himself  more 
particularly  with  a  people  whose  customs  and  manners,  both 
religions  and  civil^  were  so  strange  and  curious;  he  never  lost 
sight  of  this  till  divine  providence  opened  his  way,  and  placed 
the  means  in  his  power,  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  languages  of  the  East.  This  also  will  be  noticed 
in  its  due  place.  % 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  CYusoe,  he  read  as  a 
real  history:  no  true  tale  Avas  ever  better  or  more  naturally 
told:  and  none,  merely  fictitious,  was  ever  told  more  impo- 
singly. No  history,  true  or  feigned,  had  ever  a  more  direct 
moral  tendency.  From  it,  he  has  often  said,  he  learned  more 
expressly  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  parents^  and  a  firmer  belief 
in  Divine  Providence,  than  from  all  he  read  or  heard  from 
books  or  men  during  his  early  years:  and  as  soon  as  they  could 
read,  he  took  care  to  put  this  work  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
children^  from  the  conviction,  that  in  it  were  combined  the  finest 
lessons,  and  maxims  of  religion  and  morality,  Avith  every  thing 
interesting  and  fascinating  in  historic  detail.  He  has  ahvays 
stated  that  the  good  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  reading 
this  AA^ork  were  never  effaced. 

With  the  Fables  of  jEsop,  and  his  Life  by  Planudes^  he 
Avas  ahvays  much  delighted.  It  AA'-as  almost  one  of  the  first 
books  that  he  could  read,  and  it  Avas  one  of  the  last  of  his  boy- 
ish companions  that  he  relinquished.  The  little  pictures  with 
AA^hich  it  was  adorned,  AA^ere  the  means  of  attaching  his  mind, 
in  the  first  instance.  From  the  Countryman,  whose  Wagon 
had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  he  learned  the  necessity  of  stre- 
nuous exertion,  Avhile  expecting  the  Divine  succour.  He  often 
applied  the  Avords,  Thou  fool!  whip  thy  horses  and  set  thy 
shoulders  to  the  wheels,  and  call  upon  Hercules,  and  lie  will 
help  thee,  to  those  Avho  expected  God  by  a  miracle  to  bring 
them  out  of  their  difficulties,  Avhile  sitting  doAA^n  in  indolence, 
and  supine  self-despair. 

The  fable  of  the  Lark  and  Young  Ones,  taught  him  tho 
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folly  of  expecting  that  help  from  neighbours  (ind friends  which 
a  man  owed  to  himself,  and  which  by  the  exertions  of  himself 
and  family,  he  could  furnish.  From  the  fable  of  the  Farmer 
who  wished  Rain  and  Fair  Weather  in  those  times  which  he 
should  judge  most  proper,  and  at  harvest  time  had  no  crop, 
he  learned  the  folly  of  human  anxiety  concerning  the  weather, 
and  the  necessity  of  depending  on  divine  providence.  The 
Jiraggart  who  pretended  to  have  cleared  so  many  yards  at 
one  leap  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  shewed  him  the  vanity  of 
empty  boasting;  and  of  pretending  to  have  done  some  mighty 
feat  in  some  distant  country,  which  his  friends  were  at  liberty 
not  to  credit  till  they  had  seen  him  perform  the  same  at  home. 
The  Dog  in  the  Manger,  The  Trumpeter  taken  prisoner, 
The  sick  Kite,  The  Daw  in  borrowed  Feathers,  &c.  &c.  were 
all  to  him  lessons  of  instruction;  and  from  them  he  borroAved 
some  of  the  chief  maxims  which  governed  his  life. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  account  how  the  pea- 
santry spend  their  long  winter's  evenings,  in  that  part  of  Ire 
land  in  which  young  Clarke  was  born  and  educated. 

The  young  people  of  the  different  families  go  night  about,  to 
each  other's  houses,  and  while  the  female  part  are  employed 
in  carding  and  spinning,  the  master  and  elder  males,  in 
veaving  linen  cloth,  and  some  of  the  smaller  children  in 
filling  the  bobbins,  called  there  qu.ills,  and  one  holding  the  lighted 
wooden  candle,  a  thin  lath,  split  from  a  block  of  bog-fr,  called 
there  a  split  j — a  grandfather,  grandmother,  or  some  other  aged 
person,  tells  Tales  of  other  times ;  chiefly  respecting  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  ancestors,  especially  of  Fion  ma  cool  (Fingal) 
and  his  family  ;  and  their  wars  with  the  Danes.  Some  of 
these  tales  employ  two  or  three  hours  in  the  telling.  And  al- 
though this  custom  prevailed  long  before  any  thing  was  heard 
of  Macpherson,  and  his  Fingal  and  Ossian,  and  their  heroes  ; 
yet  similar  accounts  to  his  relations,  were  produced  in  the 
Nodes  HiberniccB  of  these  people.  It  is  true  that  in  these, 
there  were  many  wild  stories  which  are  not  found  in  Mac- 
j)/'ierson,  but  the  substance  was  often  the  same.  Perhaps  this 
may  plead  something  in  favour  of  Macpherson'' s  general  ac- 
curacy :  he  did  not  make  all  his  stories :  but  he  may  have 
greatly  embellished  them.  As  for  the  existence  of  epic  poems, 
in  those  times,  either  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
it  is  a  fiction  too  gross  to  be  credited:  nothing  like  these  ap- 
pear in  the  best  told  tales  of  the  most  intelligent  Shenachies  ; 
which  they  tell  as  having  received  them  from  their  fathers, 
and  they  from  their  fathers,  and  so  up  to  an  impenetrable  an- 
tiquity. A.  C.  has  been  heard  to  say  : — '"  The  Gaelic  tales  are 
of  such  a  nature,  and  take  possession  of  the  heart  and  memory 
so  forcibly,  that  they  may  be  related  by  different  persons  again 
and  again,  without  omitting  anyone  material  circumstance. 
1  have  heard  some  of  these  tales,  the  telling  of  which  took  up 
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three  full  hours,  that  I  could  repeat,  and  have  repeated  aftep> 
wards,  in  different  companies,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
sentence.  I  have,  in  telling  such,  done  little  else  than  give  a 
verbal  relation,  only  mending  the  language,  where  it  appeared 
particularly  faulty."  But  were  those  tales,  to  which  you  refer, 
told  in  verse  ?  "  No ;  they  were  all  in  prose :  but  they  might 
have  been  originally  in  verse;  for  the  persons  who  related 
them,  translated  them  out  of  their  maternal  tongue,  which 
was  Irish,  alias  Gaelic.  I  asked  no  questions  relative  to  the 
form  in  which  they  existed  in  the  original ;  because  I  did  not 
know  that  any  thing  depended  on  it ;  for  of  Macpherson  and 
his  Ossian,  and  the  controversy  on  that  subject,  no  man  had 
then  heard." 

In  one  of  those  tales  which  relates  to  Fion  ma  cool,  (Fin- 
gal,)  there  is  a  statement  of  his  conversion  by  the  preaching 
of  St.  Patrick.  When  the  chief  of  Erin  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  Saint,  he  found  him  very  decrepit,  and  obliged  to  sup- 
port himself  on  two  crutches,  while  he  performed  the  ceremony 
of  baptism.  When  about  to  sprinkle  the  water  upon  FingaPs 
head,  the  Saint  was  obliged  to  shift  his  ground,  in  order  to 
stand  more  commodiously  by  the  chief.  In  doing  this  he  un- 
wittingly placed  the  pike  of  his  crutch  upon  Fionas  foot :  the 
ceremony  being  ended,  when  St.  Patrick  was  about  to  move 
away,  he  found  the  end  of  his  crutch  entangled  in  the  foot  of 
the  chief,  the  pike  having  run  through  it  and  pinned  it  to  the 
ground  I  Expressing  both  his  surprise  and  regret,  he  asked 
Fingal,  "  Why  he  had  not  informed  him  of  the  mistake  at 
first '?"  the  noble  chief  answered,  "  I  thought,  holy  Jather,  that 
this  had  been  apart  of  the  ceremony  J^  He  who  could  have 
acted  so  must  have  been  truly  magnanimous,  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  becoming  a  Christian  ! 

When  work  and  tales  were  ended  the  supper  was  intro- 
duced, which  was  invariably  in  the  winter  evenings,  a  basket 
of  potatoes,  boiled,  without  being  peeled ;  and  either  a  salt 
herring,  or  a  little  w  ilk,  mostly  butter-milk.  Immediately  after 
this  simple  repast  all  went  to  bed,  and  generally  arose  to  work 
a  considerable  time  before  day. 

In  few  parts  of  the  world  do  the  peasantry  live  a  more  in- 
dustrious and  harmless  life.  It  should  also  be  stated,  that 
sometimes,  instead  of  tales,  they  employ  themselves  with  rid- 
dles, puzzles,  and  various  trials  of  wit.  Sometimes  in  narra- 
tive and  national  songs,  among  which  are  accounts  of  foreign 
travels,  shipiorecks,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  Sieg.e 
of  Londonderry.  They  are  fond  also  of  blazoning  the  piety, 
fortitude,  noble  descent,  and  valorous  achievements  of  their 
forefathers.  Feats,  requiring  either  much  strength  or  agility, 
were  frequent  exercises  for  their  young  men  in  these  social 
meetings;  such  as  lifting  weights  ;  and,  in  moonlight  nights, 
out  of  doors,  patting  the  stone,  and  pitching  the  bar  or  iron 
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ci'ow.  Balancing- was  a  favorite  amusement,  but  in  tliis  very 
few  make  much  proficiency,  because  it  requires  great  agility 
and  a  very  steady  eye.  Perhaps,  few  ever  carried  this  to 
greater  perfection  than  young  Clarke  ;  whatever  he  w^as  able 
to  lift  on  his  chin,  that'he  could  balance  :  iron  crows,  sledge 
hammers,  ladders,  chairs,  &c.  &.C.,  he  could  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  combinations  balance  to  great  perfection  on  chin,  nose 
and  forehead.  In  short,  whatever  he  saw  done  in  this  w^ay 
he  could  do ;  so  that  many  of  the  common  people  thought  he 
performed  these  feats  by  a  supernatural  agency.  How  much 
more  rational  and  manly  are  such  amusements  than  cards, 
dice,  or  degrading  games  of  hazard  of  any  kind !  By  these, 
the  mind  is  debased,  and  the  meanest  and  vilest  passions  ex- 
cited, nourished  and  gratified.  By  tliose,  emulation,  corporeal 
strength,  agility,  &c.  are  produced  and  maintained.  The  for- 
mer may  make  poltroons  and  assassins,  but  can  never  make, 
a  man,  a  friend,  or  a  hero. 


Of  his  Religious  Education,  scarcely  any  thing  has  been 
yet  spoken ;  as  it  w^as  not  judged  proper  to  mix  his  boyish 
operations  and  pursuits  with  matters  of  a  more  severe  and 
spiritual  cast. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  age  his  mind 
was  deeply  impressed  with  subjects  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. This  Avas  not  a  transitory  impression : — his  mother 
was  a  woman  decidedly  religious :  she  was  a  Presbyterian 
of  the  old  Puritanic  school.  She  had  been  well  catechised 
in  her  youth,  and  had  read  the  Scriptures  w^ith  great  care  and 
to  much  profit.  She  ever  placed  the  fear  of  God  before  the 
eyes  of  her  children,  caused  them  to  read  and  reverence  the 
Scriptures,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  the  most  interesting 
parts  on  their  minds.  If  they  did  wrong  at  any  time,  she 
had  recourse  uniformly  to  the  Bible,  to  strengthen  her  reproofs 
and  to  deepen  conviction.  In  these  she  was  so  conversant 
and  ready,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  delinquency,  for  the  con- 
demnation of  which  she  could  not  easily  find  a  portion.  She 
seemed  to  find  them  on  the  first  opening,  and  would  gene- 
rally say,  '•  See  what  God  has  guided  my  eye  to  in  a  moment." 
Her  own  reproofs  her  children  could  in  some  measure  bear, 
but  when  she  had  recourse  to  the  Bible,  they  were  terrified 
out  of  measure  ;  such  an  awful  sense  had  they  of  the  truth  of 
God's  Word  and  the  Majesty  of  the  Author.'  One  anecdote 
will  serve  to  shew  her  manner  of  reproving,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  by  such  reproofs. 

Adam  one  day  disobeyed  his  mother,  and  the  disobedience 
was  accompanied  w4th  some  look  or  gesture  thai  indicated 
an  unden^alning  of  her  authority.  This  was  a  high  affront ;  she 
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immediately  flew  to  the  Bible,  and  opened  on  these  words, 
Prov.  XXX.  17,  which  she  read  and  commented  on  in  a  most 
awful  manner  : — "  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and 
despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall 
pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it."  The  poor  cul- 
prit was  cut  to  the  heart,  believing  the  words  had  been  sent 
immediately  from  heaven :  he  went  out  into  the  field  with  a 
troubled  spirit,  and  was  musing  on  this  horrible  denunciation 
of  Divine  displeasure,  when  the  hoarse  croak  of  a  raven 
sounded  to  his  conscience  an  alarm  more  terrible  than  the  cry 
of  fire  at  midnight !  He  looked  up  and  soon  perceived  this 
most  ominous  bird,  and  actually  supposing  it  to  be  the  raven 
of  which  the  text  spoke,  coming  to  pick  out  his  eyes,  he  clap- 
ped his  hands  on  them  with  the  utmost  speed  and  trepidation, 
and  ran  towards  the  house  as  fast  as  the  state  of  his  alarm  and 
^perturbation  would  admit,  that  he  might  escape  the  impending 
o  vengeance ! 

The  severe  creed  of  his  mother  led  her  more  frequently  to 
represent  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  God  of  justice,  than  as  the 
God  of  mercy:  the  consequence  was,  the  children  dreaded 
God,  and  obeyed  only  through  fear : — perhaps,  this  was  the 
only  impression  that  could  be  made,  to  awaken  conscience 
and  keep  it  awake. 

To  the  religious  instructions  of  his  mother,  lier  son  ever  at- 
tributed, under  God,  that  fear  of  th6  Divine  Majesty,  which 
ever  prevented  him  from  taking  pleasure  in  sin.  "  My  mo- 
ther's reproofs  and  terrors  never  left  me,"  said  he,  "till  I 
sought  and  found  the  salvation  of  God.  And  sin  was  generally 
so  burthensome  to  me,  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  deliverance 
from  it.  She  taught  me  such  reverence  for  the  Bible,  that  if 
I  had  it  in  my  hand  even  for  the  purpose  of  studying  a  chapter 
in  order  to  say  it  as  a  lesson,  and  had  been  disposed  with  my 
class-fellows  to  sing,  whistle  a  tune,  or  be  facetious,  I  dared 
not  do  either  while  the  book  was  open  in  my  hands.  In  such 
cases  I  always  shut  it  and  laid  it  down  beside  me.  Who  will 
dare  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  superstition !" 

We  need  not  say  that  such  a  mother  taught  her  children  to 
nray.  Each  night,  before  they  went  to  bed,  they  regularly 
kneeled  successively  at  her  knee  and  said  the  LorcVs  Prayer ; 
and  implored  a  blessing  on  father,  mother,  relatives,  and 
friends  :  those  who  were  six  years  old  and  upwards,  said  also 
the  Apostles^  Creed.  She  had  also  a  Morning  Prayer  and  an 
Evening  Prayer,  which  she  taught  them  :  these  prayers  were 
in  verse  ;  wlio  was  the  author  we  know  not.  As  they  are 
simple  and  expressive,  and  well  suited  to  infant  minds,  I  shall 
insert  them  for  their  piety,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
<poetry. 
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AN  EVENING  PRAYER,  FOR  A  YOUNG  CHILD. 

"  I  go  to  my  bed  as  to  my  grave, 
And  pray  to  God  my  life  to  save. 
But  if  I  die,  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  to  God  my  soul  to  take. 
Sweet  Jesus  now,  to  thee  I  cry, 
To  grant  me  mercy  befoi-e  I  die ! 
To  grant  me  mercy,  and  send  me  grace, 
That  heaven  may  be  my  dwelling  place !" 

A  MORNING  PRAYER,  FOR  A  YOUNG  CHILD. 

"  Preserve  me,  Lord,  amidst  the  crowd. 
From  every  tliought  that's  A-ain  and  proud  ; 
And  raise  my  wandering  mind  to  see. 
How  good  it  is  to  trust  in  thee  ! 
From  all  the  enemies  of  thy  truth. 
Do  thou,  O  Lord,  preserve  my  youth : 
And  raise  my  mind  from  worldly  cares, 
From  youthful  sins  and  youthful  snares  ! 
Lord,  tho'  my  heart's  as  hard  as  stone, 
Let  seeds  of  early  grace  be  sown ; 
Still  watered  by  thy  heavenly  love, 
Till  they  spring  up  to  joys  above!" 

These  she  caused  them  to  conclude  with  the  following  short 
doxology. 

"  Give  to  the  Father  praise, 
And  glory  to  the  Son  ; 
And  to  the  Spirit  of  his  grace 
Be  equal  honour  done  !" 

The  xxiiird  Psalm  in  the  old  Version  she  also  taught  them 
to  repeat,  and  her  two  sons  she  caused  to  learn  and  repeat 
Psalm  cxxviii. 

For  the  little  Prayers  above  mentioned,  Adam  ever  felt  a 
fond  attachment.  "They  contain,"  said  he,  "the  first  breath- 
ings of  my  mind  towards  God ;  and  even  many  years  after  I 
had  known  the  power  of  God  to  my  Salvation,  I  continued  to 
repeat  them,  as  long  as  I  could  with  propriety  use  the  term 
youth?'' 

Every  Lord's  Day  was  strictly  sanctified ;  no  manner  of  work 
was  done  in  the  family:  and  the  children  were  taught  from 
their  earliest  youth  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath.  On  that  day  she 
took  the  opportunity  to  catechise  and  instruct  her  children, 
would  read  a  chapter,  sing  a  portion  of  a  Psalm,  and  then  go 
to  prayer.  While  reading,  she  always  accustomed  the  children 
who  had  discernment,  to  note  some  particular  verse  in  the 
reading,  and  repeat  it  to  her  when  prayer  was  over.  This  en- 
gaged all  their  attention,  and  was  the  means  of  impressing  the 
word  on  their  hearts  as  well  as  on  their  memories.  She  obliged 
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them  also  to  get  by  heart  the  Church  Catechism^  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 

Thus,  the  children  had  the  creed  of  their /a^A-er,  who  was  a 
Chnrchman^  and  the  creed  of  their  mother^  who  was  a  Pres- 
hytericui;  though  she  was  far  from  being  a  Calvinist.  But, 
although  they  went  occasionally  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting, 
they  all  felt  a  decided  preference  for  the  Church, 

Though  the  parents  of  A.  C.  belonged  to  different  Christian 
communities,  they  never  had  any  animosities  on  religious  sub- 
jects. The  parish  clergyman  and  the  Presbyterian  parson, 
were  equally  welcome  to  the  house ;  and  the  husband  and 
wife  most  cheerfully  permitted  each  other  to  go  on  their  own 
way :  nor  were  any  means  used  by  either  to  determine  their 
children  to  prefer  one  community  to  the  other.  They  were 
taught  to  fear  God  and  expect  Redemption  through  the  Blood 
of  the  Cross,  and  all  other  m^atters  were  considered  by  their 
parents,  of  comparatively  little  moment. 

As  it  was  fashionable  as  well  as  decent  for  all  those  who  at- 
tended divine  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  take  a  part  in  the 
fublic  singing,  (for  choirs  of  singers,  the  bane  of  this  part  of 
religious  worship,  were  not  known  in  those  times,)  so  the  youth 
spent  a  part  of  the  long  winter's  evenings  in  learning  what 
was  called  sacred  music.  A  person  less  or  more  skilled  in  this 
art,  set  up  a  night  school  in  some  of  the  most  populous  villages  j 
and  the  young  people  attended  hiixi  for  two  or  three  hours,  so 
many  nights  in  the  week.  All  had  books  in  which  the  same 
tunes  were  pricked ;  and  each  tune  was  at  first  solfa''d,  till  it 
was  tolerably  well  learned,  and  then  sung  to  some  correspond- 
ing words.  Afterwards,  each  was  obliged  to  give  out  some 
verse  of  his  own ;  and  lastly,  as  trials  of  skill,  one  made  a  line  ; 
by  the  time  that  was  sung,  another  was  obliged  to  find  a  line 
that  would  match  in  measure  and  m.eaning,  a  third  did  the 
same,  and  a  fourth  in  the  same  way  concluded  the  stanza; 
neither  of  these  knowingany  thing  previously  of  the  subjecton 
which  he  should  be  obliged  to  compose  his  verse :  these  trials 
of  skill  often  produced  much  doggerel,  but  there  were,  not  un- 
frequently,  some  happy  lines  andjlashes  of  real  wit.  Some- 
times this  contest  lay  between  two  persons,  the  second  of  whom 
had  no  more  than  the  time  in  which  the  previous  line  was 
sung,  to  make  that  which  was  to  be  its  correspondent,  both  in 
sense  and  measure. 

This  method  of  singing  and  mixking alternate  verses,  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient;  we  may  find  traces  of  it  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans:  and  in  Homer,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil, 
it  is  expressly  mentioned.  The  song  of  Moses,  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  and  the  fifth  chapter  of /va/V/A,  and  other  portions 
in  the  Old  Testament,  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
same  way.  Homei',  Tlieocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  direct  proofs. 
A  quotation  from  each  will  shew  that  this  humble  singing  of 
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the  aboriginal  Irish  peasantry,  is  not  without  the  sanction  of  an 
illustrious  antiquity. 

'Qi  TOTC  [i£v  -rpoTTav  hft^n-p  si  rieXiov  KaraSwra 
Aaivvvr'  ov6'  en  flu^of  eSevero  Sairoi  eicrji, 
Ou  ^EV  (popjxiyyog  irepiKiiXXeos^  i]v  £^'  ArroXXcoj/, 
Moucrawj/  d\  ai  aeiSov  a^ci(Sofievai  otti  koKti. 

Iliad  I.  verse  601. 

Thus  the  blest  gods  the  genial  day  prolong 
In  feasts  ambrosial  and  celestial  song: 
Apollo  tun'd  the  lyre :  the  Muses  round 
With  voice  aHeriiate  aid  the  silver  sound. 

Pope. 

Thus  the  shepherds,  cowherds,  and  goatherds,  in   Theo- 
critiLs: — 

AXX'  aye  Si],  {^vva  yap  hSoi,  ^vva  Se  Kai  awi) 
^WKoXiaaooijJLtaQa'  ra^^^  lorepos  aXXov  ovaaei. 

Idyll.  VII.  verse  35 

But  let  us  carol  the  Bucolic  lay, 

Since  ours  one  common  sun,  one  common  way. 

Alternate  transport  may  our  joy  infuse. 

POLWHEELE. 

X'  hi  jicv  :TatS£i  aciihv,  h  6'  atro'Sos  r]6e\t  Kpivai. 
'Etra  6'  a^ioi(iair]v  virtXafiPave  Aa(pvis  aoiSav 
BaJKoXt/faj/'  Surw  Ss  ^levaXKas  ap^aro  irparog. 

Idyll.  VIII.  verse  28. 

The  goatherd  not  unwilling  to  decide, 
As  in  alternate  songs  the  rivals  vied  ; 
They  hastened  with  contending  pipes  to  play ; 
And  first  Menalcas  breathed  the  rural  lay. 

Polwheele. 

Virgil  mentions  the  alternate  singing,  and  gives  a  reason 
for  it,  which  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  Hoiiter:^- 

Incipe,  Damceta :  tu  deinde  seqiiere,  3Ienalca. 
Alternis  dicetis :  amant  alterna  CaviencE. 

EcLOG.  III.  verse  58. 

The  challenge  to  Damcetas  shall  belong ; 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  under  song  ; 
Each  in  his  turn,  your  tuneful  numbers  bring  ; 
By  turns,  the  tuneful  Muses  love  to  sing. 

Dryden. 

It  may  be  added,  that  their  sacred  times  were  few,  very 
fat,  and  mostly  of  common  and  long  measure  ;  and  probably 
of  Scottish  extraction.  Tunes  entitled  French,  London,  York, 
Abbey,  Elgin,  Dumfries,  Newton,  Dublin,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  were  some  of  the  chief:  and  one  or 
other  of  these  tunes  might  be  heard  in  every  church  and  meet- 
ing-house through  a  whole  district  or  county  on  the  Lord's 
Day. 

7* 
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The  Irish  Papists  used  no  singing  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  their  mass-houses.  Their  singing  was  chiefly  confined 
\.o  funeral  occasions  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  simple  remains  oi" 
an  exceedingly  remote  antiquity  ;  and  to  have  been  of  Asiatic 
extraction ;  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  appears  to  be  precisely  the  same  with  that  in 
which  it  is  performed  by  the  present  Irish  Papists,  the  des- 
cendants of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

The  Camnian,  Irish  howl,  or  Irish  cry,  as  some  term  it, 
has  been  much  spoken  of,  but  is  little  understood.  It  is  a 
species  of  the  alternate  music  already  referred  to ;  and  was 
generally  practised  among  the  Papists  in  Dr.  Clarke's  youth  ; 
and  he  himself  has  been  often  present  at  it :  it  was  then  in  a 
state  of  less  perfection  than  it  had  been,  and  now  is  falling  into 
entire  disuse.  The  priests  having  displaced  it,  by  their  strong 
recommendation  of  the  Gregorian  Chant. 

Mr.  Beauford,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, gives  a  good  account  of  it : — 

"  The  body  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  and 
ornamented  with  flowers,  and  odoriferous  herbs,  was  usually 
placed  on  a  table  or  elevated  place.  The  relations  and  the 
Caioniers,  i.  e.  the  persons  who  sung  the  funeral  songs  and 
lamentations,  ranged  themselves  in  two  divisions,  one  at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse. 

"  The  Bards  and  Croteries,  i.  e.  those  who  composed  the 
soiigs,  and  related  the  genealogy,  &c.,  of  the  deceased,  hav- 
ing before  prepared  the  funeral  Caionian,  the  chief  bard  of 
the  head  chorus  began,  by  singing  the  first  stanza,  in  a  low 
doleful  tune,  which  w^as  softly  accompanied  by  the  harp  ;  at 
the'conclusion,  the  last  semi-chorus  began  the  lamentation,  or 
ullaloo,  from  the  final  note  of  the  preceding  stanza,  in  which 
they  were  answered  by  the  head,  semi-chorus,  and  then  both 
united  in  one  genercd  chorus. 

"  The  chorus  of  the  first  stanza  being  ended,  the  chief  bard 
of  the  first  semi-chorus  sang  the  second  stanza,  the  strain  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  concluding  note  of  the  preceding 
chorus  ;  which  being  ended,  the  head  semi-chorus  began  the 
gol,  or  lamentations,  in  which  they  were  answered  by  that  of 
the  foot ;  and  then  as  before,  both  united  in  the  general  full 
chorus.  And  thus  alternately,  were  the  song  and  choruses 
performed  during  the  night. 

"  The  genealogy,  rank,  possessions,  virtues,  and  vices,  of 
the  deceased,  were  rehearsed  ;  and  a  number  of  interrogations 
were  addressed  to  the  dead  person  ;  as  '  Why  did  he  die  V 
If  married,  '  Whether  his  wife  Avas  faithful  to  him  :  his  sons 
dutiful,  and  good  warriors  V  If  a  matron,  '  Whether  her 
daughter  were  fair  or  chaste  V  If  a  young  man,  '  Whether 
he  had  been  crossed  in  love  V  or  '  If  the  blue  eyed  maids  of 
Erin  treated  him  with  scorn  ?'  &c.,  «fcc. 
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"  Each  versicle  of  the  Caoinian  consisted  only  oifour  feet, 
and  each  foot  was  commonly  of  tv:o  syllables :  the  three  first 
required  no  correspondence,  but  the  fourth  was  to  correspond 
with  the  terminations  of  the  other  yersicles." 

The  music-master  whose  lessons  A.  C.  attended,  willing  to 
stand  on  at  least  equal  ground  with  all  his  competitors,  and  to 
secure  a  competent  number  o[ scholars,  proposed  that  he  would 
divide  the  usual  hours  into  two  parts,  teach  singing  in  the 
former  part,  and  dancing  in  the  other.  This  brought  him 
several  additional  scholars,  and  his  school  went  on  much  to 
his  own  advantage.  At  first  Adam  despised  this  silly  adjunct 
to  what  he  had  always  deemed  of  great  importance  ;  and  for  a 
considerable  time  took  no  part  in  it ;  as  it  appeared  little  else 
than  a  mad  freaky  as  long  as  it  lasted.  At  length,  through 
considerable  pers?<tts/on,  his  steadfastness  Avas  overcome;  by 
long  looking,  it  began  to  appear  harmless ; — by  and  bye  graceful, 
and  lastly  an  elegant  accomplishment  !  It  was  now,  cast  in 
your  lot  with  us :  he  did  so  ;  and  as  it  was  always  a  maxim 
with  him  to  do  whatever  he  did  with  his  might ;  he  bent  much 
of  his  attention  to  this,  and  soon  became  superior  to  most  of 
his  school-fellows.  Formerly  he  went  to  the  school  for  the 
sake  of  the  singing^ — now  he  went  most  for  the  sake  of  the 
dancing :  leaving  his  understanding  uninfluenced,  it  took 
fast  hold  of  his  passions.  If  prevented  at  any  time  from  going, 
he  felt  uneasy,  sometimes  vexed,  and  often  what  is  called 
cross :  his  temper  in  such  cases,  being  rarely  under  his  own 
control. 

His  own  opinion  of  the  whole  of  this  business  may  be  best 
told  in  his  own  words.  "  Mcda  Ave.,  when  about  12  or  13 
years  of  age,  I  learned  to  dance.  I  long  resisted  all  solicita- 
tions to  this  employment,  but  at  last  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
overcome  ;  and  learnt,  and  profited  beyond  most  of  my  fellows. 
I  grew  passionately  fond  of  it,  would  scarcely  walk  but  in 
mea^sured  time,  and  was  constantly  tripping,  moving,  and 
shuffling,  in  all  times  and  places.  I  began  now  to  value  my- 
self, which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  had  never  thought  of 
before  ;  I  grew  impatient  of  control,  was  fond  of  company, 
wished  to  mingle  more  than  I  had  ever  done,  with  young 
people ;  I  got  also  a  passion  for  better  clothing,  than  that 
which  fell  to  my  lot  in  life,  was  discontented  when  I  found  a 
neighbour's  son  dressed  better  than  myself.  I  lost  the  spirit 
oi  subordination,  d^di  not  love  work,  imbibed  a  spirit  of  idle- 
ness, and  in  short,  drunk  in  all  the  brain-sickening  effluvia  of 
-pleasure ;  dancing  and  company  took  the  place  of  reading 
and  study ;  and  the  authority  of  my  parents  was  feared  in- 
deed, but  not  respected ;  and  few  serious  impressions  could 
prevail  in  a  mind  imbued  now  with  frivolity,  and  the  love  of 
pleasure;  yet  I  entered  into  no  disreputable  assembly,  and  in 
no  one  case,  ever  kept  any  improper  company  ;  I  formed  no 
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illegal  connection,  nor  associated  with  any  whose  characters 
were  either  tarnished  or  suspicious.  Nevertheless,  dancing 
was  to  me  a  perverting  influence^  an  unmixed  moral  evil : 
for  although  by  the  mercy  of  God,  it  led  me  not  to  depravity 
of  manners,  it  greatly  weakened  the  mora/ jormc/p/e,  drowned 
the  voice  of  a  Avell  instructed  conscience,  and  was  the  first 
cause  of  impelling  me  to  seek  my  happiness  in  this  life. 
Every  thing  yielded  to  the  disposition  it  had  produced,  and 
every  thing  was  absorbed  by  it.  I  have  it  justly  in  abhorrence 
for  the  moral  injury  it  did  me;  and  I  can  testify,  (as  far  as 
my  own  observations  have  extended,  and  they  have  had  a 
pretty  wide  range.)  I  have  known  it  to  produce  the  same  evil 
in  others  that  it  produced  in  me.  I  consider  it  therefore,  as  a 
branch  of  that  loorldly  education,  which  leads  from  heaven  to 
earth,  from  things  spiritual  to  things  sensual,  and  from  God 
to  Satan.  Let  them  plead  for  it  who  will ;  I  know  it  to  be 
evil,  and  that  only.  They  who  bring  up  their  children  in 
this  way,  or  send  them  to  those  schools  where  dancing  is 
taught,  are  consecrating  them  to  the  service  of  Moloch,  and 
cultivating  the  passions,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  bring  forth 
the  weeds  of  a  fallen  nature,  with  an  additional  rankness, 
deep  rooted  inveteracy,  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  Nemo 
sohrius  saltat,  '  no  man  in  his  senses  will  dance,'  said  Cicero, 
a  heathen :  shame  on  those  Christians  who  advocate  a  cause 
by  which  many  sons  have  become  profligate,  and  many 
daughters  have  been  ruined."  Such  was  the  experience  of 
A.  Clarke  in  dancing,  and  such  was  his  opinion  of  the 
practice.  Against  this  branch  of  fashionable  education  he, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  lifted  up  his  voice.  Many  years 
after  this  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject,  Avhich  was  inserted 
in  vol.  XV.  of  the  Arminian  Magazine  ;  this  was  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attempt  made  to  bring  it  into  the  boarding 
schools  of  the  Methodists.  Under  the  influence  of  this  de- 
praving practice,  A.  C.  did  not  long  continue  :  in  less  than 
two  years  it  began  and  terminated  with  him. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  casting  his  lot  for  life.  At 
first  he  was  designed  for  the  Ministry  ;  and  he  himself  wished 
it,  without  knowing  what  he  desired.  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  family,  there  being  now  seven  children,  two  sons  and 
five  daughters,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  maintain  him  at 
one  of  the  Universities.  That  scheme  therefore  was  dropped  ; 
and  his  parents  next  proposed  to  place  him  with  a  Surgeon 
and  Apothecary  of  their  acquaintance  :  this  purpose  also  mis- 
carried, when  just  on  the  eve  of  completion  ;  and,  as  his  bro- 
ther had  about  this  time  finished  his  apprenticeship,  and  gone 
to  sea,  the  family  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  retain  at  home,  this,  their  only  remaining  son,  that  he 
might  assist  his  father  in  the  school,  and  succeed  him  when  it 
should  please  God  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  employment.  This 
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was  no  lure  to  Adam's  mind ;  he  saw  plainly  that  his  father 
had  much  trouble,  with  great  labour  and  anxiety,  for  very  small 
gains.  And  besides,  it  was  not  a  line  of  life  for  which  he  had 
ever  felt  any  predilection.  How  his  lot  was  afterwards  de- 
termined will  shortly  appear. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  mention  two  accidents, 
both  of  which  had  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  young  Clarke. 
Having  occasion  to  bring  home  a  sack  of  grain  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village ;  it  was  laid  over  the  bare  back  of  his  horse, 
and  to  keep  it  steady,  he  rode  on  the  top ;  one  end  being  much 
heavier  than  the  other,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  it  on :  at 
last  it  preponderated  so  much,  that  it  fell,  and  he  under  it ;  his 
back  happened  to  come  in  contact  with  a  pointed  stone :  he 
was  taken  up  apparently  dead  ;  a  person  attempted  to  draw 
some  blood  from  his  arm,  but  in  vain,  none  would  flow,  and 
his  face,  neck,  &.c.  turned  quite  black.  He  lay  insensible  for 
more  than  two  hours,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time,  he 
was  not  known  even  to  breathe,  so  that  all  said  he  is  dead. 
He  was  brought  near  the  fire  and  rubbed  with  warm  cloths ; 
at  length  a  plenteous  flow  of  blood  from  the  orifice  in  his  arm, 
was  the  means  of  promoting  that  respiration  which  had  been 
so  long  obstructed.  All  had  given  him  over  for  dead,  and 
even  now  that  he  began  to  breathe,  but  with  an  oppressive 
sense  of  the  acutest  pain,  few  entertained  hopes  that  he  could 
long  survive  this  accident.  In  about  24  hours  it  was  thought 
that  he  might  in  an  easy  chair  be  carried  home,  which  was  about 
a  mile  distant.  He  however  utterly  refused  to  get  into  the 
chair,  but  while  the  men  carried  it,  held  it  with  his  right  hand, 
and  walked  by  its  side,  and  thus  reached  his  father's  house  ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  accident,  was  completely  restored.  Had  he  not 
been  designed  for  matters  of  great  and  high  importance,  it  is 
not  likely  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  he  could  have  sur- 
vived this  accident. 

The  second  accident  had  like  to  have  proved  completely  fa- 
tal, because  it  happened  where  he  could  have  no  succour.  At 
this  time  his  father  had  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Coleraine, 
in  the  parish  of  Agherton,  very  near  that  beautiful  strand, 
where  the  river  Ban  empties  itself  into  the  Deucaledonian 
Sea.  One  morning,  as  was  sometimes  his  custom,  he  rode  a 
mare  of  his  father's  into  the  sea  to  bathe  her;  the  sea  was 
comparatively  calm,  the  morning  very  fine,  and  he  thought  he 
might  ride  beyond  the  bi^eakers,  as  the  shore  in  that  place  was 
remarkably  smooth  and  flat.  The  mare  went  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  plunged  several  times ;  he  urged  her  foru^ards, 
and  at  last  he  got  beyond  the  breakers  into  the  sioells.  A  ter- 
rible swell  coming,  from  which  it  was  too  late  to  retreat, 
overwhelmed  both  the  horse  and  its  rider.  There  was  no 
person  in  sight,  and  no  help  at  hand :  the  description  which 
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he    afterwards    gave    will  be  best    known    from   his   own 
words, 

"  In  company  one  day  with  the  late  Dr.  Letsom,  of  Lon- 
don, the  conversation  turning  on  the  resuscitation  of  persons 
apparently  dead  from  drowning ;  Dr.  L.  said,  '  Of  all  that  I 
have  seen  restored,  or  questioned  afterwards  ;  I  never  found 
one  who  had  the  smallest  recollection  of  any  thing  that  passed 
from  the  moment  they  went  under  water,  till  the  time  m  which 
they  were  restored  to  life  and  thought.'  Dr.  Clarke  answered, 
'Dr.  L.,  I  knew  a  case  to  the  contrary.'  'Did  you  indeed?' 
'Yes,  Dr.  L.,  and  the  case  was  my  own:  I  was  once  drown- 
ed,'— and  then  I  related  the  circumstances ;  and  added,  '  I 
saw  my  danger,  but  thought  the  mare  would  swim,  and  I 
knew  I  could  ride ;  when  we  were  both  overAvhelmed,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  I  had  gone  to  the  bottom  with  my  eyes 
open.  At  first  I  thought  I  saw  the  bottom  clearly,  and  then 
felt  neither  apprehension  nor  pain ; — on  the  contrary,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  most  delightful  situation  :  my  mind 
was  tranquil,  and  uncommonly  happy  ;  I  felt  as  if  in  Para- 
dise, and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  saw  any  person  ;  the 
impressions  of  happiness  seemed  not  to  be  derived  from  any 
thing  around  me,  but  from  the  state  of  my  mind ;  and  yet  I 
had  a  general  apprehension  of  pleasing  objects  ;  and  I  cannot 
recollect  that  any  thing  appeared  defined,  nor  did  my  eye  take 
in  any  object,  only  I  had  a  general  impression  of  a  green  co- 
Jour,  such  as  of  fields  or  gardens  ;  but  my  happiness  did  not 
arise  from  these,  but  appeared  to  consist  merely  in  the  tran- 
quil, indescribably  tranquil,  state  of  my  mind.  By  and  bye 
1  seemed  to  awake  as  out  of  a  slumber,  and  felt  unutterable 
pain,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and  noAV  I  found  I  had  been 
carried  by  a  strong  wave,  and  left  in  very  shallow  Avater  upon 
the  shore  ;  and  the  pain  I  felt  was  occasioned  by  the  air  once 
more  inflating  my  lungs,  and  producing  respiration.  How 
long  I  had  been  under  water  I  cannot  tell :  it  may  however 
be  guessed  at  by  this  circumstance  : — when  restored  to  the 
power  of  reflection,  I  looked  for  the  mare,  and  saw  her  walk- 
ing leisurely  down  shore  towards  home  ;  then  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  place  where  we  were  submerged.  Now 
I  aver,  1.  That  in  being  drowned,  I  felt  no  pain.  2.  That  I 
did  not  for  a  single  moment  lose  my  consciousness.  3.  I  felt 
indescribably  happy,  and  though  dead,  as  to  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  all  the  functions  of  life,  yet  I  felt  no  pain  in  dying  : 
and  I  take  for  granted  from  this  circmiistance,  that  those  who 
die  by  drowning,  feel  no  pain ;  and  that  probably,  it  is  the 
easiest  of  all  deaths.  4.  That  I  felt  no  pain  till  once  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  ;  and  then  I  felt 
great  pain  and  anguish  in  returning  to  life  ;  which  anguish, 
had  I  continued  under  water,  I  should  have  never  felt,  5. 
That  animation  must  have  been  totally  suspended  from  the 
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time  I  must  have  been  under  water  :  which  time  might  be  in 
some  measure  ascertained  by  the  distance  the  mare  was  from 
the  place  of  my  submersion,  which  was  at  least  half  a  mile, 
and  she  was  not,  when  I  fiist  observed  her,  making  any  speed. 
6.  Whether  there  were  any  thing  preternatural  in  my  escape, 
I  cannot  tell :  or  whether  a  ground  sicell  had  not  in  a  merely 
natural  way  borne  me  to  the  shore,  and  the  retrocession  of 
the  tide,  (for  it  was  then  ebbing,)  left  me  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  I  cannot  tell.  My  preservation  might  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  natural  causes  ;  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  more  rational 
to  attribute  it  to  a  superior  agency.  Here  then,  Dr.  L.,  is  a 
case  widely  different,  it  appears,  from  those  you  have  wit- 
nessed :  and  which  argues  very  little  for  the  modish  doctrine 
of  the  material  it  7/  of  the  soul?  Dr.  Letsom  appeared  puzzled 
with  this  relation,  but  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  remarks 
on  it.  Perhaps  the  subject  itself  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
consideration  of  some  of  our  minute  philosophers.''' 

I  shall  relate  two  other  remarkable  accidents  which  occurred 
in  his  neighbourhood  about  this  time. 

A  neighbouring  farmer,  Mr.  David  Reed,  had  the  reputation 
in  the  country  of  being  extremely  rich.  Several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  rob  his  house,  but  they  had  all  failed.  At  last  a 
servant,  who  had  lately  lived  with  him,  and  knew  the  way  of 
the  house,  plotted  Avith  one  Cain,  a  cooper,  and  one  Digny., 
a  schoolmaster,  and  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  M^Henry,  to  rob 
the  house  on  a  Sabbath  evening.  Neither  of  them  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood:  they  rendezvoused  in  a  town  called  Gurvagh, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place,  where  they  purchased 
a  couple  of  candles.  They  left  that  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  concealed  themselves  somewhere  in  the  fields,  till 
about  two  in  the  morning.  They  then  came  to  the  house  and 
had  a  consultation,  which  was  the  best  method  of  entering. — 
At  first  they  got  a  long  ladder  and  reared  it  against  the  house, 
intending  to  strip  off  some  of  the  thatch  above  the  kitchen,  and 
enter  that  way,  as  there  was  no  flooring  above  it.  This  they 
afterwards  gave  up  as  too  tedious,  and  likely  to  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery. They  were  now  about  to  abandon  their  design,  when 
Digny,  a  man  of  desperate  courage,  upbraided  them  with  cow- 
ardice; and  said,  "  Will  you  resign  an  enterprise  in  which  you 
are  likely  to  acquire  so  large  a  booty,  because  there  appear  to 
be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  V  After  a  little  parley,  they 
came  to  the  resolution  to  take  the  house  by  storm,  and  Digny 
agreed  to  enter  first,  by  suddenly  dashing  the  kitchen  window 
to  pieces.  He  stripped  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  tied  a  garter 
round  each  arm  to  confine  his  shirt,  one  about  each  knee  to 
render  him  more  firm,  and  one  round  his  waist,  in  which  he 
stuck  his  pistols,  and  tied  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  with 
three  holes  cut  in  it,  one  for  his  mouth  and  two  for  his  eyes. 
He  then,  in  a  moment,  dashed  the  window  to  pieces,  passed 
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through  it,  and  leaped  down  from  the  sill,  and  though  he  alight- 
ed on  a  spinning-wheel,  and  broke  it  in  pieces,  yet  he  did  not 
stumble  !  He  flew  in  a  moment  to  the  door,  unlocked  it,  and 
let  two  of  the  gang  in,  the  fourth,  M'- Henry,  standing  without 
as  sentry.  The  lock  iDeing  a  very  good  one,  the  bolt  went  back 
with  so  loud  a  noise  as  to  awaken  Mr.  Reed,  who  lay  in  a 
room  off  the  kitchen,  on  the  same  floor.  A  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Kennedy,  a  servant  in  the  family,  lay  in  a  room  next 
to  that  of  his  master,  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  pass- 
age, Avhich  divided  two  sets  of  rooms  on  the  right  and  left. — 
Cooper  Cain,  and  the  other  accomplice,  went  immediately  to 
the  fire,  which  being  in  that  country  formed  of  turf  was  raked 
up  in  its  own  ashes,  and  began  to  pull  out  the  coals  in  order  to 
light  their  candle.  Mr.  Reed  having  been  awakened  as  before 
related,  jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  up  the  passage  towards  the 
kitchen,  and  cried  out  "Who  is  there?"  Digny,  who  was 
standing  ready  with  his  hanger  drawn,  waiting  for  the  light, 
which  the  others  were  endeavoring  to  procure,  hearing  the 
voice,  made  a  blow  at  the  place  whence  it  came,  but  did  not  see 
that  the  old  man  had  not  yet  passed  through  the  door  into  the 
kitchen ;  the  hanger  caught  the  bricks  above  the  door  head, 
broke  out  more  than  a  pound  weight  off  one  of  them,  above  the 
lintel,  slided  doAvn,  and  laid  Mr.  Reed's  right  cheek  open  from 
the  eye  to  the  loAver  jaw.  Had  he  been  six  inches  more  ad- 
vanced the  blow  would  have  cleft  his  head  in  two.  The  old 
man  feeling  himself  wounded,  sprang  desperately  forward  and 
seized  the  assassin,  who  immediately  dropped  his  hanger, 
which  he  could  no  longer  use,  (for  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  a  pow- 
erful man,  had  seized  him  by  both  his  arms,)  closed  in  and 
grappled  with  Mr.  R.  Kennedy,  who  had  been  awake  even 
before  the  window  was  broken,"^  arose,  and  while  his  master 
and  Digny  were  struggling  in  the  passage,  got  past  them, 
went  into  the  kitchen  where  a  charged  gun  was  hanging  on 
hooks  high  up  on  the  wall,  ascended  a  large  chest,  seized  the 
gun,  which  he  not  being  able  to  get  readily  out  of  the  hooks, 
with  a  desperate  pull  brought  the  hook  out  of  the  wall,  descend- 
ed from  the  chest,  squeezed  by  his  master  and  the  assassin, 
still  struggling  in  the  passage,  cocked  it,  and  was  going  to  fire, 
but  could  not  discern  his  master  from  the  robber.  With  great 
presence  of  mind  he  delayed  till  Cain  and  his  confederate 
having  succeeded  in  lighting  their  candle,  (which  they  found 
very  difficult,  not  having  a  match,)  he  was  able  to  discern  be- 
tween his  master  and  Digny.  In  that  moment  he  fired,  and 
shot  the  latter  through  the  heart,  who  instantly  fell,  and  Mr. 
Reed  on  the  top  of  him.  Kennedy  having  discharged  his  piece, 
immediately  cried  out,  "  I  have  shot  one  of  them,  hand  me  the 
other  gun."  Cain  and  his  accomplice  hearing  the  report,  and 
seeing  Avhat  was  done,  immediately  extinguished  their  candle, 
issued  out  at  the  door,  and  they  and  M'- Henry  fled  for  their  lives 
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Though  it  has  taken  some  time  to  describe  the  circumstances 
of  this  transaction,  yet  the  Reader  must  not  imagine  that 
much  time  had  elapsed  from  the  forcible  entry  till  the  death  of 
Digny.  All  these  circumstances  were  crowded  into  two  or 
Three  minutes.  Kennedy  then  flew  to  the  door,  relocked  it, 
threw  chairs,  tables,  &c.  against  it  and  the  window,  reloaded 
his  gun,  into  which  in  his  hurry^,  he  put  nearly  eleven  inches 
of  powder  and  shot,  and  stood  ready  to  meet  another  attack. 

But  who  can  describe  the  horrors  of  this  family,  expecting 
exery  moment  a  more  powerful  assault,  none  daring  to  go  out, 
or  open  the  door  to  seek  for  help,  the  house  being  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  village !  There  were  in  the  house, 
only  Mr.  Reed,  an  aged,  infirm  sister,  a  little  boy,  and  Kennedy 
the'  servant  man.  Mr.  Reed,  partly  with  the  alarm,  partly 
with  the  wound  and  consequent  loss  of  blood,  was  reduced  to 
great  weakness,  and  his  mind  became  so  disturbed  that  he 
could  scarcely  believe  the  slain  assassin  who  lay  on  the  floor, 
was  not  his  own  serv^ant  Kennedy  who  had  been  shot  by  the 
robber. 

At  length  after  several  hours  of  the  deepest  anxiety,  daylight 
returned,  and  brought  assurance  and  confidence  to  this  distress- 
ed family.  The  issue  of  this  business  was,  M'' Henry  turned 
king's  evidence,  and  the  old" servant  was  taken  and  hanged ; 
but  Cooper  Cain  fled,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Digny 
%vas  buried  like  a  dog  without  coffin,  &c.  in  the  church-yard, 
but  afterwards  had  an  untimely  resurrecction.  One  of  A.  C.'s 
school-fellows,  who  was  then  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  came 
with  a  fellow-apprentice  to  the  grave-yard  after  night,  dug  him 
up,  put  him  in  a  sack,  laid  him  across  a  horse,  one  of  them 
riding  behind  to  hold  him  on,  and  thus  carried  him  to  Cole- 
raine,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  which  they  reached  before 
daylight ;  and  taking  him  to  the  market-house,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons, Mr.  Ellison^  opened  him  and  gave  the  young  men  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  in  general;  after  which  he  was  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  Kennedy  got  forty  pounds  at  the 
count)>assizes  :  his  master  put  him  to  school  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  naturally  supposed,  that  as  he  had  no  child  he  would  pro- 
vide for  him  during  life,  but  Mr.  R.  died  soon  after  and  left 
his  preserver  nothing! 

There  was  a  circumstance  in  the  case  worthy  of  remark : 
Mr.  R.  had  lent  his  gun  to  a  man  who  lived  several  miles  oflf: 
on  Saturday  evening,  Kennedy  asked  liberty  from  his  master 
to  go  and  bring  home  the  gun,  which  was  with  difficulty 
granted.  Had  not  the  gun  been  brought  home  that  night, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  house  would  not  only  have  been  robbed, 
but  every  soul  murdered ;  as  it  was  evident  they  had  intended 
to  leave  no  person  alive  to  tell  tales. 

The  second  instance  I  have  to  relate,  was  still  more  melan- 
choly,    An  equestrian  came  to  that  country,  and  performed 
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several  remarkable  feats  of  horsemanship.  He  could  manage 
the  wildest  horses ;  and  permitted  people  to  fire  off  guns  and 
pistols  while  practising  the  most  dangerous  positions.  He  had 
appointed  a  day  to  perform  in  a  large  open  field ;  multitudes 
went  to  see  him,  and  many  fired  off"  guns  during  the  ex- 
hibition. A  nephew  of  the  same  Mr.  Reed  was  on  the 
ground,  and  had  the  same  gun  with  him  with  which  Digny 
was  shot.  He,  supposing  that  it  had  been  discharged  and 
charged  again  with  powder  only,  (whereas  it  had  a  heavy 
charge  of  duck-shot,)  fired  low  near  the  horse's  side,  as  the 
equestrian  rode  by  in  that  part  of  the  ring.  Lieutenant  Ste- 
phen Church,  A.  C.'s  brother,  and  Mr.  William,  Clark,  one  of 
his  school-fellows,  standing  together  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ring,  the  principal  part  of  the  charge  entered  the  Lieutenant's 
right  leg,  and  tore  it  almost  to  pieces.  Several  shot  entered 
one  of  the  legs  of  Mr.  W.  Clark,  and  A.  C.'s  brother  had  his 
shoe  ploughed  in  several  places,  by  the  shot,  but  he  was  not 
wounded.  A  mortification  taking  place,  the  leg  was  amputated 
in  a  very  unskilful  manner,  and  the  Lieutenant  shortly  after 
died.  What  was  very  remarkable  in  this  case  was ;  Lieut. 
C.  had  lived  what  was  called  a  gay,  that  is,  a  uiorldhj,  care- 
less, life ;  without,  apparently,  any  sense  of  religioii:  from 
the  nioment  he  was  wounded,  he  laid  his  eternal  interests 
most  deeply  to  heart ;  and  spent  the  interval  betM^een  the  ac- 
cident and  his  death,  which  was  some  weeks,  in  deeply  mourn- 
ing for  past  errors,  and  in  incessant  prayer  for  redemption 
through  the  Friend  of  sinners. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  that  gun,  which  was  esteenaed 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  killed  Digny,  killed  Lieut. 
Church,  and  killed  a  7iephew  of  Mr..  Reed's ;— he  was  found 
in  a  field,  where  he  had  gone  out  on  a  fowling  excursion,  lying 
against  a  bank,  his  brains  blown  out,  and  the  gun  lying  by  his 
side  !  This  circumstance  would  have  served  for  a  place  in  the 
Miscellanies  of  Sir  John  Aubrey,  who  might  suppose  that  fa- 
talities were  attached  to  particular  instruments,  as  well  as  to 
particular  places  and  times.  «§ 

Shortly  after  Lieutenant  Church  received  his  wound,  his 
brother,  George  Church,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  very  large 
estates,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Previously  to  these 
two  disasters,  strange  noises  were  heard  in  the  mansion- 
hous€  called  the  Grove.  The  doors  Avere  said  to  have  opened 
and  shut  of  themselves  ;  sometimes  all  the  pewter  dishes,  &c. 
on  the  dresser  in  the  kitchen,  were  so  violently  agitate<l  as  to 
appear  to  have  been  thrown  down  on  the  floor,  though  no- 
thing was  moved  from  its  place.  Sometimes  heavy  treading 
was  heard  where  no  human  being  was  ;  and  often,  as  if  a 
person  had  fallen  at  whole  length  on  the  floor,  above  the 
kitchen  !  A.  C.  sat  up  one  Avhole  night  in  that  kitchen,  dur- 
ing Lieut.  Church's  indisposition,  and  most  distinctly  heard 
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the  above  noises,  shortly  before  Mr.  G.  Church  was  killed  by 
the  fall  from  his  horse.  After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers, 
these  noises  were  heard  no  more  !  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  noises  was  never  discovered. 

While  on  the  subject  of  omens,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
notice  the  opinion  concerning  Fairies^  then  so  prevalent  in 
that  country.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  many  grave,  sober, 
sensible,  and  even  religious  people,  have  united  in  asserting 
the  fact  of  their  existence  !  and  even  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge,  as  having  seen,  or  heard,  or  conversed  with  them  ! 
At  a  near  neighbour's,  according  to  the  report  of  the  family, 
was  their  principal  rendezvous  in  that  country.  The  good 
woman  of  the  house  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
Mrs.  Clarke,  that  a  number  of  those  gentle  people^  as  she 
termed  them,  occasionally  frequented  her  house  ;  that  they 
often  conversed  Avith  her,  one  of  them  putting  its  hands  on 
her  eyes,  during  the  time,  Avhich  hands  she  represented,  from 
the  sensation  she  had,  to  be  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  child 
of  four  or  five  years  of  age  !  This  good  woman  with  her 
whole  family,  were  worn  down  with  the  visits,  conversations, 
&c.  &c.  of  these  generally  invisible  gentry.  Their  lives 
were  almost  a  burthen  to  them  ;  and  they  had  little  prosperity 
in  their  secular  affairs.  But  these  accounts  were  not  confined 
to  them  :  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  full  o-f  them,  and  the 
belief  was  general  if  not  universal.  From  the  natural  curi- 
osity of  A.  C.  it  needs  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  wished  to 
see  matters  of  this  sort.  He  and  his  brother  frequently  sup- 
posed that  they  heard  noises  and  music  altogether  unearthly. 
Often  they  have  remarked  that  small  fires  had  been  kindled 
over  night  in  places  where  they  knew  there  were  none  the 
preceding  day  ;  and  at  such  sights,  it  was  usual  for  them  to 
say  to  each  other.  The  fairies  have  been  here  last  night. 
Whatsoever  may  be  said  of  such  imaginings  and  sights, 
though  not  one  in  a  million  may  have  even  the  shadow  of 
truth,  yet  sober  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world, 
should  not  be  lightly  regarded.  We  may  ridicule  such  ac- 
counts, till  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  may  come  in  for 
their  share  of  infidel  abuse. 
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I  COME  now  to  the  most  important  part  of  A.  C.'s  life, — 
that  in  which  he  began  to  perceive  the  importance  of  pure  and 
undefiled  Religion  :  and  in  which  he  began  to  discern  and 
relish  the  power  of  divine  truth.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  can  be  any  great  variety  in  the  experience  of  religious 
people.  Repentance^  faith^  and  holiness,  are  unchangeable 
in  their  nature,  and  uniform  in  their  effects.  Religion  has  to 
do  with  one  God,  one  Mediator,  one  sacrifice  ;  it  recommends 
one  faith,  enjoins  one  baptism,  proclaims  one  heaven,  and  one 
hell.  All  these  are  unchangeable  both  in  their  nature  and  their 
effects.  Otie  Gospel  is  the  fountain  whence  all  these  things 
are  derived  ;  and  that  Gospel  being  the  everlasting"  Gospel, 
was,  is,  and  will  be,  the  same,  from  its  first  publication,  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  Novelty,  therefore,  on  such  subjects 
cannot  be  expected :  he  who  has  read  the  conversion  and  re- 
ligious experience  of  one  sensible  man,  has,  in  substance,  read 
that  of  ten  thousand. 

Yet  still  it  is  a  subject  of  laudable  curiosity  to  know,  how  a 
mind  such  as  that  of  Adam  Clarke's  became  first  enlightened  ; 
on  what  grounds  he  first  received  that  religious  creed  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  powerful  an  advocate  ;  and  why  he  be- 
came so  decisively  attached  to  that  body  of  religious  people  in 
whose  communion  he  still  remains. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  bringing  up  of  A.  C.  and  the 
care  that  a  religious  mother  took  of  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  her  children ;  and  the  good  effects  of  that  education,  in 
opening  their  minds  to  religious  truth,  and  keeping  their 
hearts  susceptible  of  divine  impressions.  We  have  also  seen, 
what  effects  this  produced  on  the  mind  of  Adam  in  particular, 
filling  his  heart  with  the /ear  of  God,  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  the  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  in  general.  We  are  now  to  witness  the  vegeta- 
tion of  that  seed  which  was  cast  into  a  soil  which  God  had 
fitted  for  its  reception ;  where  it  took  deep  root,  and  brought 
forth  such  fruits  as  gave  no  equivocal  evidence  of  a  thorough 
scriptural  conversion.  He  had  hitherto  sat  principally  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  of  Millburn,  near  Cole- 
raine.  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Agherton.  He  was  a  good  man, 
full  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  preached,  as  far  as  he 
knew  it,  most  conscientiously,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  j  but  oa 
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the  doctrine  of  justijication  by  faith,  or  the  way  in  which  a 
sinner  is  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  he  was  either  not  very  clear, 
or  was  never  explicit.  He  was  fond  of  Adam  because  he  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  assisted  the  clerk  in  the  Chm-ch 
service,  and  especially  the  singing. 

Besides  his  general  attendance  at  church  wath  his  father, 
Adam  occasionally  went  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
where  the  trumpet  gave  a  Yery  uncertain  sound,  as  both  pastor 
and  people  were  verging  closely  on  Socinianism.  A  general 
forgetfulness  of  God  prevailed  in  the  parish  ;  which,  as  to  re- 
ligious matters,  was  divided  between  the  Church  and  the  Pres- 
hyterians :  and  there  was  scarcely  a  person  in  it,  decidedly 
pious,  though  there  were  several  that  feared  God,  and  but  few 
that  were  grossly  profane  or  profligate.  In  that  parish  there 
was  not  one  Roman  Catholic  family.  The  state  of  experi- 
mental religion  was  very  low,  though  there  w^ere  still  some 
old  people  who  talked  about  the  godliness  of  their  ancestors; 
and  seemed  to  feel  no  small  satisfaction,  and  even  spiritual 
safety,  in  being  able  to  say  We  have  Abraham  for  our  father. 
Even  Mrs.  Clarke,  for  the  want  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  godliness,  had  lost  ground, 
and  began  to  be  remiss  in  her  domestic  practice  of  piety.  The 
place  needed  reformation,  but  faithful  reprovers  were  wanting; 
— like  the  foolish  virgins,  they  w^ere  all  either  slumbering  or 
sleeping,  and  it  required  a  voice  like  the  midnight  cry,  to 
awake  Them.  This  voice,  God,  in  his  endless  mercy,  shortly 
sent. 

About  the  year  1777,  the  Methodist  preachers,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  established  in  Coleraine,  visited  the  parish 
of  Agherton.  Of  this  people  A.  C.  had  never  before  heard, 
except  once  from  a  paragraph  in  a  new^spaper,  where  it  w^as  re- 
marked as  a  singular  thing,  and  well  w^orthy  of  notice,  that — 
"  A  Methodist  preacher,  ministering  in  the  open  air,  to  a  large 
congregation,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  falling,  the  people  began 
to  disperse  to  seek  shelter  in  their  houses,  which  the  preacher 
observing,  told  them  that  '  rain  was  one  of  the  chief  blessings 
of  God's  providence,  that  without  it  there  could  be  neither 
seed  time,  nor  harvest,  nor  indeed  any  green  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  :  and  will  you,'  said  he,  'fly  from  the  gift  of  God?' 
The  people  felt  the  reproof,  gathered  more  closely  together,  and 
though  the  rain  continued  to  descend,  heard  patiently  and  pi- 
ously to  the  end  of  the  discourse." 

One  evening,  after  school  hours,  a  young  gentleman,  one  of 
A.  C.'s  school-fellows,  came  to  him,  and  surprised  him  by  say- 
ing "  Come,  Adam,  let  us  go  to  Burnside,  there  is  a  Methodist 
preacher  to  be  there  this  evening,  and  we  shall  have  nice  fun." 
Now,  although  Adam  was  sufficiently  playful,  and  was  always 
ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity  for  diversion  and  amuse- 
ment yet  he  was  puzzled  to  understand  how  preaching  and 
8* 
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playing  could  be  associated ;  or  how  a  time  set  apart  for  de- 
votion^ could  be  proper  for  amusement;  for  lie  had  been  always 
taught  to  hold  preaching  in  reverence,  whether  he  heard  it  in 
the  church,  or  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting.  He  engaged 
however  to  go,  yet  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  the 
promised  diversion.  He  went  accordingly,  and  found  many 
people  assembled  in  a  barn  :  in  a  short  time  the  preacher  en- 
tered, a  plain,  serious  looking  man,  but  widely  difierent  in  his 
dress,  from  any  clerical  gentleman  he  had  ever  before  seen. 
His  name  was  John  Brettel ;  he  was  many  years  a  very  re- 
spectable itinerant  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  as  was  also 
his  brother  Jeremiah,  and  sprung  from  a  very  respectable  family 
in  Birmingham.  A.  C.  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  was  not 
at  all  surprised  with  his  first  sentence,  which  was  this,  "  I  see 
several  lads  there,  I  hope  they  will  be  quiet  and  behave  well ; 
if  not,  they  shall  be  put  out  of  the  house."  As  Adam  expect- 
ed no  diversion,  he  was  not  disappointed  by  this  declaration. 
He  did  not  recollect  the  text,  and  the  discourse  did  not  make 
any  particular  impression  on  his  mind  :  but  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised by  the  following  assertion,  "  The  Westminster  divines," 
said  the  preacher,  "  have  asserted  in  their  Catechism,  that  no 
were  man,  since  the  fall,  can  keep  God^s  commandments: 
hut  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought,  word,  and  deed:  but 
the  Scriptures  promise  us  salvation  from  all  our  sin:  and  I 
must  credit  them  in  preference  to  the  Westminster  divines." 
Adam  had  learned  his  Catechism,  as  before  stated,  and  had 
given  implicit  credence  to  this  assertion  :  but  he  reasoned  thus 
with  himself,  "  If  the  Scriptures  say  the  contrary,  certainly  I 
should  believe  the  Scriptures  in  preference  to  the  catechism." 

After  preaching  was  ended,  Mr.  Brettel  went  into  the  man's 
house,  whose  barn  he  had  occupied,  and  several  people  fol- 
loAved  him,  and  among  the  rest,  young  Clarke.  He  talked 
much  on  the  necessity  of  Repentance,  Faith,  Holiness,  &c. ; 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  turn  to  God  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  not  to  defer  it.  This  second  meeting  broke  up  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  the  preacher  and  his  friends  returned  to 
Coleraine.  There  was  with  him,  among  others,  Mr.  Stephen 
Douthitt,  well  known  in  Coleraine,  as  an  irreproachable  pat- 
tern of  practical  Christianity  ;  and  an  ornament  to  the  Metho- 
dist's society  in  that  place,  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

On  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  Adam  reflected  a  good 
deal  on  the  won,  his  manner,  and  his  conversation.  And 
thought,  if  these  people  talk  so  continucdly  about  religion, 
both  in  public  and  private,  they  must  have  a  painful  time  of  it. 

The  next  week  Mr.  B.  came  to  another  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Adam  went  to  hear  him  :  his  text  was.  Behold^ 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door,  IiDill  com  eintohim , and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  ivith  me. — Rev.  iii.  20.     He  pointed  out  the  various 
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methods  which  God  used  in  order  to  awaken  and  alarm  im- 
penitent sinners;  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  slighting:, 
resisting,  or  neglecting  these  calls, — ruin  final  and  eternal 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  ;  "  but  God,"  said  he, 
'■  always  fires  the  warning  cannon  before  he  discharges  the 
murdering  piece?"  This  was  the  last  time  he  heard  Mr. 
Brettel :  other  preachers  succeeded  him  in  Coleraine.  and  oc- 
casionally visited  Agherton,  and  most  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages;  and  when  they  were  within  his  reach, 
A.  C.  attended  their  ministry.  At  length  that  truly  apostolic 
man,  Mr.  Thomas  Barber,  came  to  the  place ;  and  with  in- 
defatigable diligence  and  zeal  went  through  all  the  country, 
preaching  Christ  Crucified,  and  Redemption  through  his  Blood ; 
in  dwelling-houses,  barns,  school-houses,  the  open  air,  &c,  &c.; 
and  many  were  awakened  under  his  minist^^^  Mrs.  Clarke, 
Adam's  mother,  went  to  hear,  and  immediately  pronounced, 
"  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers — this  is  true  unadul- 
terated Christianity."  In  this  she  greatly  rejoiced,  and  press- 
ed all  her  family  to  go  and  hear  for  themselves.  Mr.  Clarke 
went,  and  he  bore  testimony  that  it  was  "  the  genuine  doctrine 
of  the  Established  Church."  The  preacher  was  invited  to 
their  house,  which  he  and  all  his  successors,  ever  had  as  their 
home,  and  were  always  entertained  according  to  thf  best 
circumstances  of  the  family.  Under  the  preaching  and  pious 
advices  of  this  excellent  man,  Adam's  mind  got  gradually  en- 
lightened and  improved  :  he  had  no  violent  awakenings  ;  his 
heart  was  in  a  good  measure,  by  his  mother's  pious  care,  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  doctrine  of 
God  "  dropped  on  him  as  the  rain,  his  speech  distilled  on  him 
as  dew ;  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as 
showers  upon  the  grass."  He  followed  this  preacher  every 
where  within  his  reach;  left  all  childish  diversions,  be- 
came sedate  and  sober,  prayed  in  private  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  till  at  last  his  parents  began  to  think  he  was  likely  to 
be  righteous  over  much  ;  he  however  went  on  and  attended 
closely  to  his  work  in  xhefarm  ;  sometimes  hoTO.  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  between  six  and  seven  at  night ;  and  then 
felt  quite  happy  to  be  permitted  to  run  three  or  four  miles  into 
the  country  to  hear  a  sermon  !  By  these  means  he  was  gene- 
rally enabled  to  hear  four  sermons  a-week,  when  the  preacher 
was  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  and  none  could  say.  that  to 
attend  this  preaching  he  had  ever  left  undone  one  half-hour's 
work,  or  omitted  to  perform  any  thing  in  its  proper  season. 
Far  from  making  him  slothful,  the  desire  he  had  for  his  sal- 
vation, tended  to  make  him  still  more  active  in  the  secular  con- 
cerns of  the  family.  Formerly  he  could  while  away  time, 
and  often  play  when  he  should  have  been  at  work:  now,  he 
did  eYery  thing  from  conscience^  he  served  his  father  as  he 
would  have  served  the  merest  stranger,  in  whose  employment 
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lie  should  spend  every  hour  of  the  day.  Nay,  to  labour  with 
his  hands  was  now  his  delight^ — he  felt  the  full  force  of  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  Not  sloth/id  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit  serving  the  Lord.  From  his  own  experience  he  could 
say,  /  love  to  work  loith  my  hands  ;  and  as  he  saw  others  who 
were  under  the  same  religious  concern  doubly  active  in  their 
affairs  of  life,  while  earnestly  seeking  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  he  knew  that  the  reproach  which  many  raised  against 
those  who  were  so  intent  in  their  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace —  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  slothfid, — ye  do  not  love  icork — ye 
neglect  your  families  to  gad  after  preaching,  &c, — was  a 
most  unfounded  slander,  deduced  from  Pharaoh  the  first  per- 
secutor of  the  Church  of  God  ;  and  shamelessly  continued 
until  now.  He  ever  bore  testimony,  that  he  had  found  in  all 
his  own  religious  experience,  and  in  the  acquaintance  he  had 
with  the  work  of  God  in  others,  that  men  became  economists 
of  time,  and  diligent  in  their  avocations,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  This  reproach 
has  long  been  urged  against  the  Methodists,  by  those  who 
had  no  religion ;  because  the  diligence  of  the  former  in  their 
spiritual  concerns,  was  a  standing  reproof  to  the  others  who 
were  living  without  a  Scriptural  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world. 

Prayer  also  was  his  delight.  He  could  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied with  morning  and  evening  ;  he  was  awakened  from  the 
dream  that  this  was  sufficient,  by  the  following  questions  of 
Mr.  Barber.  "  Adam,  do  you  think  that  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  forgiven  you  your  sins  ?"  No,  Sir,  I  have  no  evi- 
dence of  this.  "  Adam,  do  you  pray  ?"  Yes,  Sir.  "  How 
often  do  you  pray  in  private  ?"  Every  m.orning  and  evening. 
"  Adam,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  finding  peace  with 
God,  who  only  prayed  in  private  twice  in  the  day  ?"  He  felt 
ashamed  and  confounded  ;  and  discerned  at  once  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  in  earnest,  nor  sufficiently  awakened  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  state.  Though  he  could  say,  that  often  during 
the  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God ;  yet 
he  was  not  then  aware  that  this  requires  much  less  light  and 
heat  than  are  requisite  in  solemn  pleading  with  God. 

He  now  began  to  quicken  his  pace,  for  he  heard  in  almost 
every  sermon,  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  all  the  people  of 
God  to  know,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
consciences,  that  their  sins  were  forgiven  them,  for  Christ's 
sake  ;  and  that  when  they  became  adopted  into  the  heavenly 
family,  and  were  made  children  of  God,  God  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father. 
This  he  earnestly  sought,  but  was  damped  in  his  ardor  after 
this  blessing  by  the  sayings  of  many,  of  whose  judgment  he 
had  a  favourable  opinion,  that  to  know  their  sins  forgiven 
them,  was  the  privilege  only  of  a  few,  and  those  the  most  fa- 
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voured  of  God's  people.  On  this  point  they  made  the  follow- 
ing distinctions : — 

■•  There  is  a  twofold  species  of  saving  faith^ — the  faith  of 
assurance,  and  the  faith  of  adherence.  The  former  the  pri- 
vilege of  very  few ;  the  latter,  the  privilege  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians. The  former  the  most  comfortable.,  but  the  latter  equal- 
ly safe.  Trusting  in  an  unseen  Christ,  will  deceive  no  man  : 
but  if  he  may  have  the  comforts  of  the  Spirit,  so  much  the 
better." 

He  now  determined  to  search  the  Scriptures  to  see  Avhelher 
these  things  w^ere  so  ;  and  as  he  had  never  yet  read  the  New 
Testament  regularly  through,  he  began  that  work ;  and,  with 
deep  attention  and  earnest  prayer,  read  over  the  whole  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  spending  in  this  employment  almost  every 
leisure  moment.  With  this  diligence  the  merciful  God  was 
well  pleased,  for  he  shed  light  both  upon  his  heart,  and  upon 
his  book.  It  was  indeed  a  new  book  to  him, — he  read,  and  felt, 
and  wept,  and  prayed  ;  Avas  often  depressed,  then  encouraged ; 
his  eyes  w^ere  opened,  and  he  beheld  wonders  in  this  divine 
Law.  By  this  reading  he  acquired  and  fixed  his  Creed  in  all 
its  articles,  not  one  of  which  he  ever  after  found  reason  to 
change,  though  he  had  not  as  yet  that  full  confidence  of  each, 
which  he  afterwards  acquired.  At  this  time  he  had  read 
none  of  the  writings  of  the  Methodists  ;  and  from  them  he 
never  learned  that  creed,  which,  on  after  examination,  he 
found  to  be  precisely  the  same  with  theirs.  He  could  say,  "  I 
have  not  received  my  creed  from  wa?2,  nor  by  man."  He 
learned  it — (without  consulting  bodies  of  divinity,  human 
creeds,  confessions  of  faith,  or  such  like.) — from  the  fountain 
head  of  truth,  the  Oracles  of  the  living  God. 

He  now  felt  increasing  anxiety,  not  only  for  his  own  soul, 
but  for  those  of  his  family,  his  school-fellows,  and  his  neigh- 
bours. He  rejoiced  to  see  numbers  attending  the  word  preach- 
ed, and  a  society  formed  in  an  adjoining  village  called  Mulli- 
hicall,  though  himself  never  thought  of  becoming  a  member 
in  it,  or  in  any  other.  His  mother  had  gone  to  see  how  w^hat 
Avas  called  class-meeting  was  conducted,  and  on  her  return 
spoke  highly  of  the  meeting.  She  desired  her  son  Adam  to 
accompany  her  the  next  Lord's  day  to  the  said  meeting.  He 
went  w^itli  some  reluctance.  After  singing  and  prayer,  the 
ieader  spoke  to  each  person  severally  concerning  his  spiritual 
state.  Adam  listened  with  deep  attention,  and  was  surprised 
to  hear  one  of  his  neighbours  speak  to  this  effect :  "  1  was 
once  darkness,  but  noAV  I  am  light  in  the  Lord :  I  was  once 
a  slave  to  sin,  but  now  I  am  made  free  by  the  grace  of  Christ : 
I  once  felt  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  but  now  I  know 
and  feel  that  God  has  blotted  out  my  sins."  He  w^as  deep- 
Iv  struck  with  these  declarations  ;  and  though  he  knew  that 
this  man  had  been  a  giddy  foolish  trifler,  a  drummer  to  a 
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company  of  volunteers,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  seriously  at- 
tended the  preaching  for  some  time,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  testimony.  Some  others  expressed  themselves  in 
the  same  way  ;  Avhile  others  deplored  their  hardness  of  heart, 
and  darkness  of  mind.  He  now  began  to  feel  very  uneasy  : 
he  thought  "  this  is  no  place  for  me  to  be  in  :  I  have  no  right 
to  be  here  :  these  people  should  have  none  to  witness  their 
religious  meetings,  but  those  who  belong  to  some  societv  :" 
and,  in  short,  he  felt  grieved  that  his  mother  should  have  been 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  have  brought  him  there.  He  Avas  afraid 
lest  the  leader  should  question  him  ;  and  he  knew  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  that  would  be  creditable  to  himself  or  profitable 
to  others  :  at  last  he  was  questioned,  and  got  off  with  a  sort 
of  general  answer.  The  meeting  broke  up,  and  he  was  re- 
turning home,  melancholy  and  unhappy.  The  leader,  Mr. 
Andrew  Hunter,  of  Coleraine,  joined  him  on  the  road,  and 
began  to  speak  to  him  on  spiritual  matters,  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate and  pathetic  way  ;  earnestly  pressed  him  to  give  his 
whole  heart  to  God  ;  for,  said  he.  You  may  be  a  burning-  and 
shining  light  in  a  benighted  land.  Why  these  words  should 
have  deeply  affected  him  he  could  not  tell ;  but  so  it  was  ;  he 
was  cut  to  the  heart :  instead  of  being  rich  and  increased  in 
spiritual  goods,  as  he  once  fondly  thought,  he  now  saw  that  he 
was  Avretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 
All  his  past  diligence,  prayer,  readmg,  &c.,  appeared  as  no- 
thing,— in  vain  he  looked  within  and  without  for  something  to 
recommend  him  to  God;  but  there  was  nothing, — multitudes 
of  evils  which  before  were  undiscovered,  were  now  pointed  out 
to  his  conscience  as  by  a  sun-beam.  He  was  filled  with  con- 
fusion and  distress ;  wherever  he  looked  he  saw  nothing  but 
himself.  The  light  which  penetrated  his  mind,  led  him  into 
all  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  imagery  ;  and  everywhere 
he  saw  idols  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  He  wished  to  flee  from  himself,  and  looked  with  envy 
on  stocks  and  stones,  for  they  had  not  offended  a  just  God, 
and  were  incapable  of  bearing  his  displeasure. 

The  season  was  fine,  the  fields  were  beautifully  clothed  with 
green,  the  herds  browsed  contentedly  in  their  pastures,  and  the 
birds  were  singing  melodiously,  some  in  the  air,  some  in  the 
trees  and  bushes ;  but,  alas,  his  eyes  and  his  ears  were  now 
no  longer  inlets  to  pleasure.  In  point  of  gratification,  nature 
was  to  him  a  universal  blank,  for  he  felt  himself  destitute  of 
the  image  and  approbation  of  his  Maker;  and,  besides  this  con- 
sciousness, there  needed  no  other  hell  to  constitute  his  misery. 
His  doleful  language  was,  "O  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  Him,  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat !  Behold,  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there :  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  per- 
ceive Him :  on  the  left  hand,  where  be  doth  work,  but  I  can 
not  behold  Him,  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I 
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cannot  see  Him." — Job  xxiii.  3,  8,  9.  He  was  afraid  even  to 
look  towards  God,  because  he  felt  himself  unhohj,  and  yet  he 
kneAV  that  his  help  could  come  from  none  other  than  Him 
whom  he  had  offended  ;  and  whose  image  he  did  not  bear, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  his  approbation.  On  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind,  even  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith,  may 
teach  an  important  truth.  "  It  was  once  demanded  of  the 
fourth  Calif  Aa/ee,  'If  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow,  and 
the  earth  were  the  cord  thereof;  if  calamities  were  arrows, 
and  mankind  were  the  mark  for  these  arrows  !  and  if  almighty- 
God,  the  tremendous  and  the  glorious,  were  the  unerring 
Archer,  to  whom  could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for  protection  V 
The  Calif  answered,  saying;  'The  sons  of  Adam  must  flee 
unto  the  Lord.'  ''''—Teemour. 

Mr.  Barber,  who  had  always  watched  over  him  for  good, 
and  had  lately  formed  a  class  of  those  who  desired  to  save  their 
souls  ; — without  acquainting  him  with  it,  had  entered  Adam's 
name  among  the  rest.  When  he  heard  this,  it  did  not  please 
him,  but  he  said,  "  Since  they  have  put  down  my  name,  I  will, 
by  the  help  of  God,  meet  with  them  ;"  and  he  did  so  for  seve- 
ral weeks.  One  morning  he  was  detained  by  illness :  the  next 
time  he  permitted  a  trifling  hinderance  to  prevent  him :  and  the 
third  morning  he  felt  no  desire  to  go :  thus  he  was  absent 
three  weeks. 

It  pleased  God  at  this  time  to  permit  Satan  to  sift  him  as 
wheat.  It  was  a  strong  article  in  his  creed  that  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  Christ  were  held  out  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  as  sacrifcial  and  ex-piatory  ;  and  that  His 
Death  was  a  sufficient  ransom,  sacrifice,  and  atonement  for  the 
sin  of  the  world:  for  He,  by  the  grace  of  God,  had  tasted  death 
for  every  man.  This  doctrine  was  the  only  basis  of  his  hope  ; 
and  yet  he  had  not  that  faith  by  which  he  could  lay  hold  on  the 
merit  of  that  Sacrifice  for  his  personal  salvation.  Were  this 
foundation  to  be  destroyed,  Avhat  could  he  do,  or  where  flee  for 
refuge  ?     How  it  was  shaken  in  his  mind  I  am  about  to  relate. 

He  had  long  been  intimate  in  the  house  of  a  very  respect- 
able family  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  there  as  their  own 
child  :  for  him  they  had  all  a  very  strong  affection,  and  he  felt 
for  them  in  return,  both  affection  and  reverence.  One  evening 
the  conversation  in  the  family  turned  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  and  some  observations  then  made  filled  his  soul 
with  doubts  and  fears.  It  was,  in  short,  stated  by  one  present, 
that,  "  the  Methodists  were  guilty  of  idolatry,  for  they  gave 
that  worship  to  Jesus  Christ  that  belonged  to  the  Father  only." 
He  came  home  full  of  confusion  :  "  What  have  I  been  doing  ? 
Have  I  been  adding  idolatry  to  all  the  rest  of  my  transgres- 
sions ?  Have  I  had  two  Gods  instead  of  one  ?"  He  went  into 
the  boviere,  (shippon,)  the  first  place  he  came  to,  and  kneeled 
down  among  the  cattle,  and  began  to  ask  pardon  of  God,  fear- 
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ing  that  he  had  given  that  glory  to  another,  which  was  due  to 
Him  alone.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  this;  he 
thought  he  should  go  farther,  and  leave  the  name  of  Christ 
out  of  ail  his  prayers  ;  this  proceeded  so  far  that  he  did  not  like 
to  converse  about  Him.  What  he  had  lately  heard,  represent- 
ed Him  to  his  mind  as  an  usurper;  and  at  last  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  His  name  in  any  religious  book.  Darkness  now 
entered  into  his  mind,  his  spiritual  fervor  gradually  diminished, 
till  it  was  at  last  entirely  gone.  He  prayed,  but  it  was  di  form: 
he  read,  but  it  was  without  unction.  _  He  felt  this  lamentable 
change,  and  began  earnestly  to  inquire  whence  it  had  arisen  ? 
Importunate  prayer,  his  former  refuge,  was  suggested  to  his 
mind,  as  the  only  help ;  for  he  had  none  to  whom  he  could 
open  his  heart.  That  he  might  not  be  perceived  by  any  of 
the  family,  he  went  once  more  among  the  cattle,  a  place  to 
which  he  had  often  resorted,  and  fell  down  before  his  Maker, 
and  prayed  to  this  effect, — "  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  look  with 
pity  on  the  state  of  my  soul!  I  am  sinful,  ignorant,  and  con- 
fused. I  know  not  what  to  say,  or  what  to  believe.  If  I  be  in 
an  error,  O  Lord  God,  lead  me  into  thy  truth !  Thou  knowest 
I  would  not  deceive  myself:  Thou  knowest  I  esteem  thy  ap- 
probation beyond  life  itself.  O,  my  God,  teach  me  what  is 
right  !  if  I  be  in  an  error,  O  shew  it  to  me,  and  deliver  me  from 
it !  O  deliver  me  from  it,  and  teach  me  Thy  truth  !  O  God  hear, 
and  have  mercy  upon  me,— for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  !" — 
These  last  words  had  no  sooner  dropped  from  his  lips,  than  he 
started  as  if  alarmed  at  himself.  "What!  have  I  been  again  pray- 
ing in  the  name  of  Jesus?  was  this  right  ?"  Immediately  his 
soul  was  filled  with  light,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  like  the  most 
odoriferous  ointment  poured  out,  he  could  clasp  it  to  his  heart, 
and  say,  "Yes,  my  only  Lord  and  Saviour,  thou  hast  died  for 
me, — by  Thee  alone  I  can  come  unto  God, — there  is  no  other 
Name  given  from  heaven  among  men  by  which  we  can  be 
saved  !  Through  the  merit  of  thy  Blood,  I  will  take  confidence, 
and  approach  unto  God !  He  now  felt  that  he  was  deli- 
vered from  those  depths  of  Satan,  by  which  his  soul  was  nearly 
engulphed. 

This  narrow  escape  from  sentiments  which  would  have  been 
fatal,  if  not  finally  ruinous  to  him,  he  ever  held  as  a  most  spe- 
cial interference  of  God  ;  and  he  always  found  it  his  duty  to 
caution  men  strongly  against  the  Ari'an  and  Socinian  errors. 
It  was  this,  without  any  suggestions  from  man,  led  him  to  exa- 
mine the  reputed  orthodox,  but  spurious  doctrine,  of  the  Eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ ;  which  he  soon  found,  and  has  since  de- 
wonstrated,  that  no  man  can  hold,  and  hold  the  eternal  unori- 
ginated  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  For,  if  His  divine  nature  be 
in  any  sense  Avhatever  derived,  His  eternity,  and  by  conse- 
quence His  Godhead,  is  destroyed  ;  and  if  His  Godhead,  then 
His  Atonement.  On  this  point  he  has  produced  a  simple  argu- 
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ment  in  his  Note  on  Luke  i.  35,  which  is  absolutely  unanswer- 
able. Attempts  have  been  made  to  confute  his  doctrine,  but 
they  are  all  absurd,  as  long  as  that  argument  remains  unan- 
swered. 

The  argument  is  simply  this: — "  1.  If  Christ  be  the  So7i 
of  Ciocf,  as  to  his  Divine  Nature,  then  he  cannot  be  eternal, 
for  Son  implies  a  Father ;  and  Father  implies,  in  reference 
to  So7i,  precedence  in  tijne,  if  not  in  nature  too.  Father  and 
Son  imply  the  notion  oi  generation,  and  generation  implies  a 
time  in  which  it  was  effected ;  and  time  also  antecedent  to 
such  generation.  2.  If  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  his 
Divine  nature,  then  the  Father  is  of  necessity  prior,  conse- 
quently, in  Godhead  superior  to  him.  3.  Again,  if  this  Divine 
nature  were  begotten  of  the  Father,  then  it  must  have  been 
in  time,  i.  e.  there  must  have  been  a  period  in  which  it  did  not 
exist;  and  a  period  when  \X.  began  to  exist.  This  destroys 
the  eternity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  robs  him  at  once  of  his 
Godhead.  4.  To  say  that  he  was  begotten  from,  all  eternity, 
is  absurd  ;  and  the  phrase  Eternal  Son  is  a  positive  self-con- 
tradiction. Eternity  is  that  which  had  no  beginning,  and 
stands  in  no  reference  to  time.  Son  supposes  time,  genera- 
tion, B.nd  fatfier,  and  time  also  antecedent  to  such  generation  ; 
therefore,  the  theologic  conjunction  of  these  two  terms,  son 
and  eternity,  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  they  imply  essentially 
different  and  opposite  ideas."* 

The  Reader  will  see  from  this  case,  which  I  have  circum- 
stantially related: — 1.  How  dangerous  it  is  for  young  converts 
to  go  into  the  company  not  merely  of  the  ungodly,  but  of  those 
who  are  given  to  doubtful  disputations.  2.  How  completely 
subversive  it  must  be  to  a  penitent  soul  to  frequent  the  com- 
pany of  those,  howsoever  decent  and  orderly  they  may  be  in 
their  conduct,  who  deny,  as  a  vicarious  Atonement,  the  Lord 
that  bought  them.  Take  away  this  foundation,  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  true  penitent  to  entertain  any  hope  of  mercy. 

3.  People  may  hold  this  doctrine  who  never  felt  the  guilt  of 
sin,  their  own  sore,  and  the  plague  of  their  heart ;  but  let  a 
man  see  himself  a  sinner,  contemplate  the  infinite  purity  and 
justice  of  God,  and  the  awful  strictness  of  his  law  ;  and  then 
he  will  feel  that  in  heaven,  in  earth,  in  time,  in  eternity,  there 
is  neither  hope  nor  help  for  his  soul,  if  he  have  not  a  Sacrifice 
to  bring  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  merit  sufficient  to  atone  for 
all  his  crimes,  and  give  him  a  right  to  an  inheritance  among 
them  that  are  sanctified.  It  is  trifling  with  conscience  to  talk 
of  confiding  in  the  Divine  benevolence,  while  the  fragments  of 
a  broken  law  are  every  where  lying  under  the  sinner's  feet. 

4.  A.  C.'s  mind,  while  he  was  looking  for  Redemption  through 
*  On  this  subject  I  am  aware  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 

in  the  Established  Church:  some  holding  the  doctrine,  others  deny- 
ing it. 
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the  Blood  of  the  covenant,  was  imbued  v/ith  divine  fervour ; 
he  ran  the  ways  of  God's  commandments,  and  was  exemplary 
in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  fervent  in  his  devo- 
tion ;  but  when  his  faith  in  the  Atonement  was  for  even  a 
short  time  staggered  by  subtle  insinuations,  his  devotion  was 
damped,  his  spiritual  affections  paralysed,  he  grew  weary  of 
a  cross  which  he  had  no  strength  to  bear,  and  though  he  was 
preserved  from  all  outward  sin,  and  was  orderly  in  his  deport- 
ment, piety  towards  God  no  longer  triumphed,  he  lost  all  com- 
fort, and  indeed  all  prospect  of  it,  and  became  good  for  nothing. 
This  was  not  a  solitary  case:  all  who  have  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  have  been 
affected  in  a  similar  way.  Those  brought  up  in  the  opposite 
creed,  seem  to  suffer  less  from  it  than  those  do  who  apostatise 
from  what  is  Q,^\\e(}L  the  orthodox  faith.  5.  We  see  in  this 
place  the  kindness  of  God :  He  never  will  abandon  them  who 
sincerely  seek  Him.  He  heard  the  prayer  of  this  sincere  dis- 
tressed young  man  :  and  instead  of  suggesting  arguments  to 
his  mind,  by  Avhich  he  might  successfully  combat  the  opposing 
doctrine.  He  impressed  his  heart  at  once  with  the  truth;  and 
answered  his  prayer  to  be  led  into  the  right  way,  by  leading 
him  in  a  moment  to  pray  with  confidence,  in  the  name  of  Je- 
sus. This  was  what  he  could  not  do  before  ;  and  in  this  peti- 
tion, every  objection  was  either  answered  or  absorbed. 

A.  C.  has  often  been  led  to  observe  that,  in  this  temporary 
perversion  of  his  creed,  Satan  had  more  influence  than  the 
arguments  he  had  heard  against  the  truth  :  they  were  slight 
and  transient,  they  perplexed  the  mind  a  little ;  the  great  en- 
emy took  advantage  of  the  temporary  confusion,  and  for  some 
days,  fished  successfully  in  the  troubled  waters. 

Having  again  got  upon  the  Rock,  he  had  once  more  a  com- 
fortable prospect  of  the  promised  land,  and  set  out  afresh  for 
the  heavenly  rest.  Though  greatly  encouraged,  he  had  not 
yet  found  rest  for  his  soul.  He  heard  others  talk  of  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  and  knew  several  who  rejoiced  in  it  with 
joy  unspeakable ;  and  he  was  determined  never  to  give  up, 
till  he  was  made  a  partaker  of  the  same  grace.  His  distress 
■was  great,  yet  it  neither  arose  from  a  fear  of  hell,  nor  from 
any  consciousness  of  God's  hatred  to  him,  but  from  the  deep- 
felt  w^ant  of  the  approbation  and  Image  of  God. 

In  seeking  this,  he  had  a  species  of  mournful  rejoicing,  and 
often  vented  and  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  words, 
expressive  of  hi»  ardent  desire  to  experience  the  power  and 
peace,  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  his  God. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  thought  it  right  to  receive  for 
the  first  time,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
»design  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Barber,  who  encouraged  him 
in  it ;  but,  as  the  Rubric  requires,  that  those  w^ho  intend  to  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Sacrament,  shall  signify  their  intentions  some 
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time  before,  to  the  minister ;  he  purposed  to  wait  on  Mr,  Smith, 
the  Rector,  and  signify  his  wish,  and  ask  his  permission.  He 
accordingly  went,  and  Mr.  S.  received  him  with  great  affection 
and  tenderness.  He  was  much  affected  in  witnessing  so 
strong  a  desire  in  so  young  a  person  ;  and  said,  "I  should  be 
glad.  Master  Clarke,  if  you  would  go  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Younge, 
of  Coleraine,  he  is  a  very  wise  and  good  man,  and  will  exa- 
mine you,  and  give  you  the  best  advice  ;  and  if  you  will  go 
now,  I  will  Avrite  a  note  by  you  to  Mr.  Younge."  Adam 
agreed,  and  went.  Mr.  Younge  also  behaved  toAvards  him 
with  much  tenderness  and  affability,  examined  him  out  of  the 
Catechism,  and  particularly  explained  the  last  answer  to  him, 
relative  to  the  duty  of  them  who  come  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper :  viz.  "  To  examine  themselves  whether 
they  repent  them  truly  of  their  former  sins, — whether  they 
steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life, — have  a  lively  faith  in 
God's  mercy,  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance 
of  his  Death  ;  and  be  in  charity  with  all  men  :"  and  observed, 
''  It  is  not  your  being  able  to  say  this  by  heart,  that  is  the  qua- 
lification here  required  ;  but  your  heart  must  be  impressed 
Avith,  and  feel  all  these  things."  The  answers  of  Adam 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Younge,  for  he  wrote  a  note 
back  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  when  he  read,  he  seemed  quite  re- 
joiced, and  said,  "  Mr.  Y.  tells  me  that  I  may  safely  admit 
you  to  the  Lord's  table." 

As  he  was  now  about  to  perform  one  of  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  his  life,  and  was  greatly  afraid  of  communicating  vn- 
v'orthily,  and  so  eating  and  drinking  his  own  damnation,  (as 
it  is  unhappily  expressed,  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  instead  of  condemna- 
tion,) he  purposed  to  go  through  the  Week's  Preparation ; 
a  book  which,  however  well  intended,  has  been  the  means  of 
misleading  many,  by  causing  them  to  trust  in  the  punctual 
performance  of  the  duties  therein  required,  for  a  short  time 
before  that  sacred  ordinance,  without  that  change  of  heart  and 
life  so  essentially  necessary  ito  the  Christian  character.  Adam, 
however,  used  it  with  earnest  and  deep  concern ;  and  as,  in 
the  course  of  that  week,  he  was  obliged  to  go  a  short  journey 
on  his  father's  business,  which  took  up  the  whole  day,  (Thurs- 
day,) and  he  could  not  go  through  the  prescribed  prayers  and 
meditations ;  for  fear  of  coming  short,  he  did  double  work  on 
Friday,  and  brought  the  two  days  into  one  !  If  this  were  mis- 
taken piety,  it  was  at  least  sincere. 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  Sacrament,  he  repaired  to  the  church  ;  and  after  sermon 
went  with  his  father  to  the  Commuuion  Table.  When  Mr. 
Smith  came  to  him  with  the  sacred  bread,  he  was  much 
affected,  and  when  he  had  said.  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  which  vms  given  for  thee,  he  was  quite  overcome  ;  he 
sobbed,  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  could  not  for 
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some  seconds  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Here  was 
one  proof  of  a  godly  pastor  ;  he  felt  especially  for  the  young 
of  his  flock,  and  was  ready  to  carry  the  lambs  in  his  bosom. 
In  this  holy  ordinance  Adam's  mind  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  the  service 
of  God  ;  and  he  considered  the  act  of  communicating,  as  one 
by  which  he  had  most  solemnly  and  publicly  bound  himself  to 
be  all  that  Christianity  requires  in  her  votaries,  through  His 
especial  assistance,  by  whom  that  Christianity  came.  But  he 
did  not  receive  it  as  a  seal  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins ;  or  as  a 
pledge  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Nothing  could  satisfy  him, 
but  a  pardon  felt  in  his  heart,  and  registered  in  his  conscience 
by  the  light  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  well  knew, 
that  an  entry  into  the  kingdom  of  glory,  depended  on  his  living 
to  God  in  this  world,  regaining  the  divine  image,  and  dying 
with  Christ  in  him  the  hope  of  glory.  He  received  it  there- 
fore as  a  memorial  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  which  pardon, 
holiness,  and  heaven,  were  purchased  for  mankind. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  communicants,  and  all  pastors,  treat- 
ed this  most  sacred  ordinance  as  young  Clarke  and  his  minis- 
ter did.  On  both"  sides  it  was  supposed,  and  properly,  that 
too  much  caution  could  not  be  used.  Adam  on  his  part,  at- 
tended conscientiously  to  the  rubric,  and  consulted  his  minis- 
ter :  the  minister  on  his  part,  proceeded  with  a  godly  caution, 
lest  he  should  distribute  improperly  those  sacred  elements. — 
Is  not  the  same  caution  still  necessary  !  but  is  it  in  general 
observed  ?  Why  is  not  this  ordinance  which  represents  the 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the  cross  and  passion,  the  precious 
death  and  burial,  and  in  a  word,  the  redemption  of  a  lost 
world,  by  the  sacrificial  offering  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  more  de- 
voutly and  frequently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  young 
hearers,  with  the  solemnity  of  that  obligation  ?  Let  proper 
warning  be  given,  and  strong  exhortation  to  due  preparation ; 
for  surely  it  is  as  possible  now  to  eat  and  drink  our  own  con- 
demnation in  England,  as  it  was  to  the  Greek  converts,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  in  Corinth. 

Though  often  encouraged,  so  that  he 

"  Seemed  to  sit  with  cherubs  bright, 
Some  moments  on  a  throne  of  love," 

he  had  not  yet  found  that  peace  and  assurance  of  which  he 
was  in  pursuit :  and  it  may  seem  strange,  that  one  who  was 
following  God  so  sincerely,  should  have  been  so  long  without 
that  powerful  consolation  of  religion.  But  God  is  Sovereign 
of  his  own  ways;  and  he  gives  and  withholds  according  to  his 
godly  wisdom.  Adam  was  ever  ready  to  vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  in  this  respect.  "  It  was  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that  / 
should  have  hard  travail.  God  was  preparing  me  for  an  im- 
portant work.     I  must,  emphatically,  sell  all  to  get  the  pearl 
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of  great  price.  If  I  had  lightly  come  by  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel,  I  might  have  let  them  go  as  lightly.  It  was  good 
that  I  bore  the  yoke  in  my  youth.  The  experience  that  I 
learned  in  my  long  tribulation,  was  none  of  the  least  of  my 
qualifications  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

He  was  now  come  to  that  point,  beyond  w^hich  God  did  not 
think  proper  any  longer  to  delay  the  manifestation  of  Himself 
to  the  soul  of  his  ardent  follower:  and  indeed  such  were  his 
concern  and  distress,  that  had  it  been  longer  deferred,  the  spi- 
rit that  God  had  made,  would  have  failed  before  him. 

One  morning,  in  great  distress  of  soul,  he  went  out  to  his 
work  in  the  field :  he  began,  but  could  not  proceed,  so  great 
was  his  spiritual  anguish.  He  fell  down  on  his  knees  on  the 
earth,  and  prayed,  but  seemed  to  be  without  power  or  faith. 
He  arose,  endeavoured  to  work,  but  could  not :  even  his  phy- 
sical strength  appeared  to  have  departed  from  him.  He  again 
endeavoured  to  prav,  but  the  gate  of  heaven  seemed  as  if  bar- 
red against  him.  His  faith  in  the  Atonement,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned himself,  was  almost  entirely  gone;  he  could  not  believe 
that  Jesus  had  died  for  him  ;  the  thickest  darkness  seemed  to 
gather  round,  and  settle  on  his  soul.  He  fell  flat  on  his  face 
on  the  earth,  and  endeavoured  to  pray,  but  still  there  was  no 
answ^er:  he  arose,  but  he  was  so  weak,  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand.  His  agonies  were  indescribable  ;  he  seemed  to  be  for 
ever  separated  from  God  and  the  glory  of  His  power.  Death. 
in  any  form,  he  could  have  preferred  to  his  present  feelings,  if 
that  death  could  have  put  an  end  to  them.  No  fear  of  hell 
produced  these  terrible  conflicts.  He  had  not  God's  approba- 
tion ;  he  had  not  GocVs  image.  He  felt  that  without  a  sense 
of  his  favour^  he  could  not  live.  Where  to  go.  w^hat  to  say, 
and  what  to  do.  he  found  not ;  even  the  words  of  prayer  at  last 
failed  ;  he  could  neither  plead  nor  wrestle  with  God. 

O,  Reader,  lay  these  things  to  heart.  Here  was  a  lad  that 
had  never  been  a  profligate,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  who,  for  a  considerable  time  had  been  earnestly  seek- 
ing His  peace,  apparently  cut  off"  from  life  and  hope !  This  did 
not  arise  from  any  natural  infirmity  of  his  own  mind: — none 
who  knew  him,  in  any  period  of  his  life,  could  suspect  this  : — 
it  was  a  sense  of  the  displeasure  of  a  holy  God,  from  having 
sinned  against  him ;  and  yet  his  sins  were  those  of  a  little 
hoy.  which  most  would  be  disposed  to  pass  by  ;  for  he  was  not 
of  an  age  to  be  guilty  of  flagrant  crimes  ;  and  yet  how  sorely 
did  he  suffer,  in  seeking  to  be  born  again  ;  to  have  his  con- 
science purged  from  dead  works,  and  to  have  his  nature  re- 
newed ! — He  was  then  being  prepared  for  that  work  to  w^hich 
he  was  afterwards  to  be  called  ;  the  struggle  was  great,  that 
he  himself  might  not  easily  turn  again  to  folly,  and  thus  bring 
condemnation  on  himself,  and  a  reproach  upon  God's  cause  ; 
and  it  was,  in  all  probability,  necessary  that  he  should  expe- 
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rience  this  deep  anguish,  tliat  feeling  the  bitterness  of  sin,  he 
might  warn  others  more  earnestly ;  and  knowing  the  throes 
and  travail  of  a  sinner's  soul,  he  might  speak  assuredly  to  the 
most  despairing,  of  the  power  of  Christ's  Sacrifice,  and  tf  the 
indwelling  consolations  of  the  Spirit  of  God. —  God  appeared 
to  have  turned  aside  his  ways^  and  pidled  him,  to  •pieces ; — 
He  had  bent  his  how,  and  made  him  a  mark  for  His  arrows : 
lie  loas  filed  with  bitterness,  and  m,ade  drunken  as  with  worin- 
wood : — his  soid  was  removed  far  off  from  peace,  and  he  for 
gat  prosperity.  Yet  even  here,  though  his  stroke  was  heavier 
than  his  groaning,  he  could  say,  "  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies 
that  I  am  not  consumed." — Lam.  iii.  11. — 22.  See  him  in  his 
agony  upon  the  bare  ground,  almost  petrified  with  anguish, 
and  dumb  with  grief!  Reader,  hast  thou  sinned  ?  Hast  thou 
repented  ?  Hast  thou  peace  with  thy  God,  or  art  thou  still  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  bond  of  iniquity  ?  These  are  solemn, 
yea.  awful  questions.  May  God  enable  thee  to  answer  them 
to  the  safety  of  thy  soul ! 

But  we  must  return  to  him  whom  we  have  left  in  agonies  in- 
describable. It  is  said,  the  time  of  man'' s  extremity  is  the  time 
of  God's  opportunity.  He  noAv  felt  strongly  in  his  soul,  Pray 
to  Christ ; — another  word  for.  Come  to  the  Holiest  through  the 
Blood  of  Jesus.  He  looked  up  confidently  to  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  his  agony  subsided,  his  soul  became  calm.  A  glow 
of  happiness  seemed  to  thrill  through  his  whole  frame,  ail 
guilt  and  condemnation  were  gone.  He  examined  his  con- 
science, and  found  it  no  longer  a  register  of  sins  against  God. 
He  looked  to  heaven,  and  all  was  sunshine  ;  he  searched  for  his 
distress,  but  could  not  find  it.  He  felt  indescribably  happy, 
but  could  not  tell  the  cause  ; — a  change  had  taken  place  within 
him,  of  a  nature  wholly  unknown  before,  and  for  which  he  had 
no  name.  He  sat  down  upon  the  ridge  where  he  had  been 
working,  full  of  ineffable  delight.  He  praised  God,  and  he 
could  not  describe  for  what, — for  he  could  give  no  name  to  his 
work.  His  heart  was  light,  his  physical  strength  returned, 
and  he  could  bound  like  a  roe.  He  felt  a  sudden  transition 
from  darkness  to  light — from  guilt  and  oppressive  fear,  to  con- 
fidence and  peace.  He  could  now  draw  nigh  to  God  with 
more  confidence  than  he  ever  could  to  his  earthly  father: — he 
hai&  freedom  of  access,  and  he  had  freedom  of  speech.  He 
was  like  a  person  Avho  had  got  into  a  ncAV  world,  where  al- 
though every  object  was  strange,  yet  each  Avas  pleasing ;  and 
now  he  could  magnify  God  for  his  creation,  a  thing  he 
never  could  do  before!  O  what  a  change  was  here  !  and  yet, 
lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed  with  it,  its  name  and  its  nature 
were  in  a  great  measure  hidden  from  his  eyes.  Shortly  after, 
his  friend  Mr.  Barber  came  to  his  father's  house:  when  he 
departed,  Adam  accompanied  him  a  little  on  the  way.  When 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  field  that  had  witnessed  the  agonies 
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of  his  heart  and  the  breaking  of  his  chains,  he  told  Mr.  B. 
what  had  taken  place.  The  man  of  God  took  off  his  hat,  and 
with  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks,  gave  thanks  unto  God. 
"O  Adam,"  said  he,  ''I  rejoice  in  this  ;  I  have  been  daily  in  ex- 
pectation that  God  would  shine  upon  your  soul,  and  bless  you 
with  the  adoption  of  his  children."  Adam  stared  at  him,  and 
said  within  himself,  "  O,  he  thinks  surely  that  I  am  justified, 
that  God  has  forgiven  me  my  sins,  that  I  am  now  his  child. 
O,  blessed  be  God,  I  believe,  I  feel  I  am  justified,  through  the 
Redemption  that  is  in  Jesus."  Now  he  clearly  saw  what  God 
had  done;  and  although  he  had  felt  the  blessing  before,  and 
M^as  happy  in  the  possession  of  it,  it  was  only  now  that  he 
could  call  it  by  its  name.  Now,  he  saw  and  felt,  that  "being 
justified  by  faith,  he  had  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  he  had  received  the  atonement." 

He  continued  in  peace  and  happiness  all  the  week:  the 
next  Lord's  day  there  Avas  a  love-feast  in  Coleraine ; — he  went 
to  it,  and  during  the  first  prayer,  kneeled  in  a  corner  with  his 
face  to  the  Avail.  While  praying,  the  Lord  Jesus  seemed  to 
appear  to  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  as  he  is  described.  Rev.  i.  13, 
14.  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  his  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breasts  with  a  golden  girdle :  his  head  and,  his  hair  white 
as  snow,  and  his  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire.  iVnd  though  in 
strong  prayer  before,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said,  though  not 
perhaps  in  a  voice  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were  by  him — 
"  Come  nearer.  Oh!  Lord  Jesus,  that  I  may  see  thee  more  dis  - 
tinctly."  Immediately  he  felt  as  if  God  had  shone  upon  the  work 
he  had  wrought,  and  called  it  by  its  own  name  ;  he  fully,  and 
clearly  kncAV  that  he  was  a  child  of  God  ;  the  Spirit  of  God 
bore  this  witness  in  his  conscience,  and  he  could  no  more 
have  doubted  of  it,  than  he  could  have  doubted  of  the  reality 
of  his  existence,  or  the  identity  of  his  person. — 

"  Mei-idian  evidence  put  doubt  to  flight." 

In  ordinary  minds,  or  those  naturslly  feeble,  all  this  might 
pass  for  delusion ;  his  penitential  fears  and  distresses  might 
appear  as  the  effects  of  a  gloomy  superstition  j  and  his  sub- 
sequent peace  and  happiness,  and  the  sudden  nature  of  his 
inward  change,  as  the  consequences  of  the  workings  of  a 
strong  imagination,  apt,  under  religious  impressions,  to  de- 
generate into  enthusiasm. 

The  Reader  may  rest  assured  that  no  one  was  more  jealous 
on  these  points  than  the  person  in  question.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  examine  every  thing  to  the  bottom ;  and,  as  it  ever 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  Revelation  and  reason  went 
hand  in  hand  ; — that  neither  contained  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  other  ; — so  he  sought  in  each,  for  proofs  of  those  things 
contained  in  its  fellow.     He  was  ever  afraid  of  being  deceived, 
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and  that  led  him  scrupulously  to  examine  every  thing  that 
professed  to  come  from  God.  He  believed  nothing  in  salva- 
tion on  the  mere  assertion  of  any  man  :  nor  did  he  yield  con- 
sent at  any  time,  till  Revelation  and  its  handmaid  reason^  had 
said,  these  tilings  are  true. 

Preaching  once  in  Plymouth,  on  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  souls  of  believers : — after  having  produced  and  com- 
mented on  those  Scriptures,  which  are  supposed  most  point- 
edly to  contain  that  doctrine,  he  said, — 

"  It  might  have  been  doubted  that  Ave  have  misunderstood 
these  Scriptures,  and  made  them  the  basis  of  an  article,  which 
they  do  not  fairly  and  naturally  support,  if  the  general  testi- 
mony of  all  the  sincere  converts  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  had 
not  illustrated  the  facts ;  and  had  not  the  experience  of  those 
converts  been  uniform  in  this  particular,  while  in  many  cases, 
their  habits  of  life,  education,  and  natural  temperament,  were 
widely  different.  And  this  not  only  among  persons  bred  up 
with  the  same  general  views  of  Christianity, — in  the  same 
Christian  cofmimnion  j  but  among  persons  bred  up  in  different 
communions,  with  creeds  in  many  respects  diametrically  op- 
posite to  each  other !  And  farther,  this  has  been  the  same  in 
persons  of  different  climates  and  countries.  All  those  who 
have  been  convinced  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment — 
have  truly  repented  of  their  sins,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Blood 
of  the  Cross  ;  have  had  their  burden  of  guilt  taken  away,  and 
the  peace  of  God  communicated,  and  with  it  the  Spirit  of  God 
witnessing  with  their  spirit  that  they  icere  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  Almighty :  so  that  they  had  no  more  doubt 
of  their  acceptance  with  God,  than  they  had  of  their  existence. 

"But  it  may  be  objected  farther  : — the  human  mind  easily 
gets  under  the  dominion  of  superstition  and  imagination  ;  and 
then  a  variety  of  feelings,  apparently  divine,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  natural  principles.  To  this  I  answer — 1st.  Superstition 
is  never  known  to  produce  settled  peace  and  happiness, — it  is 
generally  the  parent  of  gloomy  opprehensioJis  and  irrational 
fears :  but  surely  the  man  who  has  broken  the  laws  of  his 
Maker,  and  lived  in  open  rebellion  against  him,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  when  he  is  ap- 
prehensive of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  fears  to  fall  into  the  bitter 
pains  of  an  eternal  death  ?  Such  fears  are  as  rational  as  they 
are  scriptural  ;  and  the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  is  ever  con- 
sidered, through  the  whole  Oracles  of  God,  as  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  finding  redemption  in  Christ.  Therefore,  such 
fears,  feelings  and  apprehensions,  are  not  the  offspring  of  a 
gloomy  superstition  ;  but  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a  genuine 
scriptural  repentance.  2dly.  Imagination  cannot  long  sup- 
port a  mental  imposture.  To  persuade  the  soul  that  it  is  passed 
from  darkness  to  light, — that  it  is  in  the  favor  of  God, — that  it 
is  an  heir  of  glory,  &c.,  will  require  strong  excitement  indeed; 
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and  the  stronger  the  exciting  cause,  or  stimulus,  the  sooner 
x\iQ  excitability,  and  its  effects  will  be  exhausted.  A  person 
may  imagine  himself  for  a  moment  to  be  a  king,  or  to  be  a 
child  of  God ;  hut  th^t  reverie,  where  there  is  no  radical  de- 
rangement ofm  ind,  must  be  transient.  The  person  must  soon 
awake  and  return  to  himself.  3d.  But  it  is  impossible  that  ima- 
gination can  have  any  thing  to  do  in  this  case,  any  farther  than 
any  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  natural  operation  :  for,  the 
person  must  icalk  according  as  he  is  directed  hy  the  Word  of 
God,  abhorring  evil,  and  cleaving  to  that  which  is  good :  and 
the  sense  of  God's  approbation  in  his  conscience,  lasts  no  long- 
er than  he  acts  under  the  spirit  of  obedience :  God  continuing 
the  evidence  of  his  approbation  to  his  conscience  while  he  walks 
in  newness  of  life.  Has  imagination  ever  produced  a  life  of 
piety?  Now,  multitudes  are  found  who  have  had  this  testi- 
mony uninterruptedly  for  many  years  together.  Could  imagi- 
nation produce  this  '?  If  so,  it  is  an  unique  case  ;  for  there  is 
none  other  in  which  an  excitement  of  the  imagination  has  sus- 
tained the  impression  with  any  such  permanence.  And  all 
the  operations  of  this  faculty  prove,  that,  to  an  effect  of  this 
kind,  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  If  then  it  can  sustain  impres- 
sions in  spiritual  matters  for  years  together,  this  must  be  totally 
preter  natural,  and  the  effect  of  a  miraculous  operation; — and 
thus  miracle  must  be  resorted  to,  to  explain  away  a  doctrine, 
which  some  men,  because  they  themselves  do  not  experience 
it,  deny  that  any  others  can. 

"  But  might  1,  without  offence,  speak  a  word  concerning  my 
self  7  A  great  necessity  alone,  would  vindicate  to  my  own 
mind  the  introduction,  in  this  public  way,  of  any  thing  relative 
to  myself.  But  you  will  bear  with  my  folly,  should  any  ot 
you  think  it  such.  I,  also,  have  professed  to  know  that  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  me  all  my  sins  ;  and  being  thus 
converted,  I  am  come  forth  to  strengthen  my  brethren,  and  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Most 
of  you  know  that  I  am  no  enthusiast, — that  I  have  given  no 
evidences  of  a  strong  imagination, — that  I  am  far  from  being 
the  subject  of  sudden  hapes  ox  fears, — that  it  requires  strong 
reasons  and  clear  argumentation  to  convince  me  of  the  truth 
of  any  pi-opositio7i,  not  previously  known.  Now,  I  do  profess 
to  have  received,  through  God's  eternal  meroy,  a  clear  evidence 
of  my  acceptance  with  God ;  and  it  was  given  me  after  a  sore 
night  of  spiritual  affliction  ;  and  precisely  in  that  way  in  which 
the  Scriptures,  already  quoted,  promise  this  blessing.  It  has 
also  been  accompanied  with  power  over  sin;  and  it  is  now 
upwards  of  seven  years  since  I  received  it,  and  I  hold  it, 
through  the  same  mercy,  as  explicitly,  as  clearly,  and  as 
satisfactorily  as  ever.  No  work  of  imagination  could  have 
ever  produced  or  maintained  any  feeling  like  this.  I  am, 
therefore,  safe  in  affirming,   for  all  these  reasons,   that  we 
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have  neither  misunderstood  nor  misapplied  the  Scriptures  in 
question." 

The  subsequent  experience  of  A.  C.  equally  verified  the  trutl 
of  the  preceding  statements. 


We  have  now  brought  down  the  account  of  this,  in  many- 
respects,  singular  person,  to  an  era  which  he  ever  considered 
the  most  important  in  his  religious  life :  for  now  he  had  gain- 
ed decisive  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  articles  of 
his  creed :  and  each  point  was  confirmed  to  him  with  greater 
evidence.  Now,  he  could  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was 
in  him ;  and  in  every  respect,  his  own  faith  was  justified  to 
his  understanding.  He  had  found  true  happiness  in  religion  : 
and  this  he  knew  it  must  afford,  if  it  were  of  God:  for  he 
saw,  that  Religion  Avas  a  commerce  between  God  and  man  ; 
and  was  intended  to  be  the  means  of  re-establishing  him  in 
that  communion  with  his  Maker,  and  the  happiness  conse- 
quent on  it,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  fall. 

All  notions  of  religion,  merely  as  a  system  oj  duties  which 
we  owe  to  God,  fell,  in  his  apprehension,  infinitely  s/tori  of  its 
nature  and  intention.  To  the  perfection,  happiness,  or  grati- 
fication, of  the  injinite  mind,  no  creature  can  be  necessary. 
Religion  was  not  made  for  God  ;  but  for  man.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Divine  Benevolence,  for  human  happiness.  Nor 
can  God  be  pleased  with  any  man's  religion  or  faith,  but  as 
far  as  they  lead  him  to  happiness, — /.  e.  to  the  enjoyment  of 
God  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  felicity  ;  for  God  is  the 
Source  of  intellectual  happiness,  and  from  him  alone,  it  can 
be  derived:  and  in  union  with  whom  alone,  it  can  be  enjoy- 
ed. Animal  gratifications  may  be  acquired  by  means  of  the 
various  matters  that  are  suited  to  the  senses:  but  gratification 
and  happiness  are  widely  different :  the  former  may  exist  where 
the  latter  is  entirely  unknown. 

After  this,  A.  C.  continued  a  little  longer  at  school.  Though 
he  could  not  Avell  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Lucian  and  Juvenal, 
which  he  then  read ;  yet  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  easy, 
in  comparison  of  former  times,  learning  appeared.  The  grace 
which  he  had  received,  greatly  illumined  and  improved  his 
understanding  and  judgment.  Difficulties  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  and  learning  appeared  now  little  more  to  him.  than  an 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  memory.  He  has  been  often  heard 
to  say :  "  After  I  found  the  peace  of  God  to  my  conscience  ; 
and  was  assured  of  my  interest  in  the  Lord  .Tesus  ;  I  believe 
I  may  safely  assert,  that  I  learned  more  in  one  day,  on  an 
average,  than  formerly  I  could  do,  with  equal  application,  in 
a  whole  month.  And  no  wonder,  my  soul  began  to  rise  out 
of  the  ruins  of  its  fall,  by  the  favour  of  tlie  Eternal  Spirit. 
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It  was  not  on  the  affections  or  the  passioiis,  this  Spirit  work- 
ed;  but  upon  understanding,  judgment,  and  will:  these  be- 
ing rectified  and  brought  under  a  divine  influence,  the  lower 
faculties  came  on  in  their  train,  purified  and  refined.  The 
change  in  my  heart  was  the  eflfect  of  the  change  in  my  im- 
mortal spirit.  I  saw,  from  my  own  case,  that  religion  was 
the  gate  to  true  learning  and  science  ;  and  that  those  who  went 
through  their  studies  without  this,  had,  at  least,  double  work 
to  do  ;  and,  in  the  end,  not  an  equal  produce.  My  mind  be- 
came enlarged  to  take  in  any  thin^  useful.  I  was  now  sepa- 
rated from  ever)^  thing  that  could  impede  my  studies,  obscure 
or  debase  my  mind.  Learning  and  science  I  knew  came  from 
God,  because,  he  is  the  Fountain  of  all  knowledge  :  and,  pro- 
perly speaking,  these  things  belong  to  man  ; — God  created 
them,  not  for  Himself^not  for  angels — but  for  man  ;  and  he 
fulfils  not  the  design  of  his  Creator,  Avho  does  not  cultivate  his 
mind  in  all  useful  knowledge,  to  the  utmost  of  his  circum- 
stances and  power." 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  convinced  that  studies,  which 
were  not  connected  Avith  religion,  and  Avhich  did  not  lead  to 
God,  not  having  His  will  and  glory  for  their  objects,  could 
never  be  sanctified ;  and  consequently,  could  never  be  ulti- 
mately useful,  either  to  their  possessors,  or  to  others. 

As  he  was  told  by  the  highest  authority,  that  "  the  heavens 
declare  the  glon,^  of  God  ;  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his 
handy  work;"  and,  as  mere  inspection  served  only  to  fill  him 
with  'wonder  and  astonishment,  Avithout  giving  him  such  in- 
formation as  might  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  he 
wished  much  to  gain  some  acquaintance  Avith  the  science  of 
astronomy.  About  this  time  a  friend  lent  him  that  incompa- 
rable AA^ork  of  Dr.  Derham,  entitled  Astro-theology:  and  an- 
other particular  friend,  made  him  a  present  of  a  small,  but  ex- 
cellent, achromatic  telescope.  The  Bible  and  Dr.  Derham 
he  read  in  union,  at  all  spare  times  of  the  day :  and  his  tele- 
scope he  used  as  often  as  possible  in  the  night  season.  He 
Avas  delighted  Avith  the  phases  of  the  moon;  and  these  he 
carefully  AA^atched  through  her  decrease  and  increase;  and 
found  little  difficultv  in  the  belief  that  the  moon  was  a  habit- 
able and  inhabited  Avorld  :  and  that  all  the  planets  were  doubt- 
less the  same  :— all  of  them,  abodes  of  intelligent  beings,  fjrm- 
ed  and  supported  by  the  same  beneficent  hand,  and  in  reference 
to  the  same  gracious  end. 

Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  gave  him  still  more 
particular  information,  and  was  the  means  of  directing  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  naturcd.  philosophy.  All  these  things 
Avere  the  means  of  establishing  his  soul  in  the  thorough  belief 
of  th3  truth:  and,  as  these  authors  professedly  sheAv  God  in 
His  Works,  so  his  faith  stood,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
in  the  power  of  God.     The  doctrine  of  gravitation,  was  to 
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him  a  series  of  •wonders  in  itself;  and  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  motions  of  all  the  planets,  primary  and  secondary, 
gave  him  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the  wisdom,  skill,  and  pro- 
vidence of  God.  Though  he  had  no  instructer  in  these  things, 
and  no  instruments  but  his  little  telescope,  yet  he  gained  so 
much  philosophical  knowledge,  as  gave  him  to  see  the  hand 
of  God  in  every  tree,  plant,  and  stone,  while  he  had  scarcely 
any  objects  but  his  native  fields,  and  never  went  abroad  to 
mingle  with  the  gay  or  the  giddy — the  scientific  or  the  polite. 

And  thus  his  Ufe,  exempt  from  public  haunts, 
Found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eveiy  thing." 

And  although  he  was  not  favoured  by  what  is  called  for- 
tune,  yet  he  was  the  constant  care  of  Providence ;  and  he 
was  taught  to  watch  its  openings,  and  make  the  best  of  his 
circumstances. 

"  Happy  was  he, 
That  could  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stilL" 

The  knowledge  of  hard  words  in  those  sciences,  he  obtained 
from  a  very  useful,  but  now  almost  unknown  work,  entitled, 
Dictionarum  Anglo  Britannicum,  or,  A  General  English 
Dictionary :  by  John  Kersey,  8vo.  Lond.  1715.  A  Dictionary 
which  contains  more  valuable  matter  for  students,  than  any 
other  of  its  size  yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  Dictionary  of 
Benj.  Martin,  which  he  afterwards  got,  was  also  very  useful. 
This  latter  work  he  always  considered,  for  correctness  of  ety- 
mology, and  accuracy  of  definition,  by  far  the  best  on  its  plan, 
before  or  since  published. 

But  we  must  leave  him  as  to  his  literary  pursuits,  for  a  while, 
that  we  may  see  him  labouring  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  his  own  family,  his  neighbours,  and  his  school-fellows. 

Except  on  the  Lord's  Day,  family  prayer  was  not  observed 
in  his  father's  house.  This  was,  to  him,  a  cause  of  great 
affliction.  He  laboured  to  get  it  established  ;  but  all  in  vain, 
unless  himself  would  officiate  !  This  he  found  a  cross  which 
he  feared  he  should  never  be  able  to  take  up,  or,  if  taken  up, 
be  able  to  bear.  His  youth  was  his  principal  hinderance.  This 
burthen,  however,  it  appeared  God  had  laid  upon  his  con- 
science. He  struggled  against  it  for  a  while,  till  he  felt  con- 
demned in  his  own  mind.  At  last  he  took  up  this,  to  him, 
tremendous  cross,  and  prayed  with  his  father,  mother,  and 
family :  they  w^ere  highly  pleased  5  and  as  long  as  he  was 
under  their  roof,  he  was,  in  this  respect,  their  chaplain :  yet, 
he  ever  felt  it  a  cross,  though  God  gave  him  power  to  bear  it. 
A  prayerless  family  has  God's  curse.  If  the  parents  will  not 
perform  family  prayer,  if  there  be  a  converted  child  in  the 
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family,  it  devolves  on  him  :  and  should  he  refuse,  he  will 
soon  lose  the  comforts  of  religion. 

The  conversation  of  Adam,  made  a  serious  impression  on 
all  the  family-  The  fear  of  God  spread  more  generally 
through  the  whole  than  ever :  the  Scriptures  were  more  care- 
fully read ;  and  private  prayer  was  not  neglected.  At  the 
feame  time  the  practice  of  piety  became  the  proof  of  the  preva- 
lence of  religious  principles  in  each.  His  fourth  sister,  Han- 
nah, entered  the  Methodist's  society  with  him,  and  Avas  a  long 
time  his  only  companion  in  the  family.  Adam  and  this 
sister  were  often  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  fields  and  talk 
about  God  and  their  souls ;  and  then  retire  for  prayer  to  God. 
This  young  woman  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Exley,  M.  A.,  of  Bristol,  and  bore  him  several  children ;  and 
died  happy  in  God.     Her  children  all  became  pious. 

The  next  fruit  of  his  labour,  was  his  eldest  sister.  She  was 
a  cautious  sensible  woman  ;  and  did  not  join  the  society,  till 
she  was  thorousrhly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines, 
and  the  excellency  of  their  discipline.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  W.  M.  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Perrans- 
Uthno,  in  Cornwall.  She  is  still  living,  and  has  a  numerous 
family. 

All  the  rest  of  the  family  became  constant  hearers  of  the 
Methodists  ;  and  most  of  them  members  of  the  society  :  but 
as  he,  soon  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
removed  from  that  countr)%  he  did  not  witness  all  the  results 
of  his  own  labours.  His  parents  continued  to  entertain  the 
Methodist  Preachers,  while  they  lived :  and  most  of  their 
children  who  were  settled  in  life,  have  had  the  same  honour. 

With  his  school-fellows,  A.  G.  was  not  inactive.  When 
he  had  opportunity,  he  spoke  to  them  concerning  their  salva- 
tion, and  incited  them  to  hear  the  Methodist  Preachers.  One, 
Andrew  Coleman,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  heard  and 
became  deeply  in  earnest  for  his  salvation.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  natural  parts,  and  a  good  scholar.  He  afterwards 
became  an  itinerant  preacher  among  the  Methodists :  but  his 
race,  though  it  promised  to  be  luminous,  was  very  short :  for 
in  consequence  of  lying  in  a  damp  bed,  he  had  a  premature 
and  deeply  regretted  death.  His  school-fellow,  Adam,  wrote 
a  short  account  of  him,  which  was  published  in  the  Methodist 
Memorial;  and  as  it  is  strictly  connected  with  the  present  nar- 
rative, and  contains  some  curious  information,  I  shall  here  in- 
sert it. 


"  Andrew  Coleman  was  born  in  Coleraine,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  of  veiy  respectable  parents.  As  he  appeared  to  have 
a  more  than  ordinary  taste  for  learning,  he  was  put  to  school 
at  an  early  age,  and  soon  made  great  progress  in  reading  and 
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merchants'  accompts.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  gram- 
mar-school, where  he  profited  beyond  all  his  fellows.  None 
of  his  own  standing,  could  keep  pace  with  him;  and  he  out- 
stripped many  who  had  begun  their  classical  course  long  be- 
fore him.  He  soon  became  master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew.  To 
these  studies  he  joined  geometry,  astronomy,  chronology,  his- 
tory, and  most  branches  of  the  mathematics.  As  he  was  re- 
markably blest  with  an  amazingly  comprehensive  mind,  and 
vigorous  retentive  memory,  he  fathomed  the  depth  of  every 
study,  and  could  not  be  contented  with  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  any  subject.  The  acquisition  of  useful  learning  was 
more  to  him  than  his  necessary  food ;  and  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  cultivating  his  mind.  Whatever  he  read  he 
made  his  own  ;  and  whatever  he  learned,  he  retained ;  so  that 
his  stock  of  knowledge  was  continually  increasing. 

"  Owing  to  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  parents, 
(who  had  been  reduced  to  great  want,  from  a  state  of  con- 
siderable aflfiuence,)  he  was,  in  general,  unable  to  procure 
those  books  which  were  necessary  in  his  particular  studies ; 
so  that  in  many  cases  he  was  obliged  to  explore  his  way  in 
the  regions  of  science  without  any  other  light  or  guide  than 
that  which  the  Father  of  Lights  had  kindled  in  his  own  mind. 
But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  to  which  might  be 
added,  his  very  delicate  constitution,  and  his  being  often  obliged 
to  work  hard  to  purchase  time  to  attend  his  school,  he  attained 
to  such  a  pitch  of  mental  cultivation  before  his  17th  year,  as 
few  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 

"  Having  finished  his  classical  studies,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  up  a  little  school  in  order  to  procure  himself  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  the  impaired  state  of  his  parents'  circumstances 
did  not  permit  him  to  hope  for  any  assistance  from  that 
quarter.  What  he  acquired  by  his  labours  in  this  way,  he 
gave  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  often  went  whole  days 
without  food  that  he  might  help  to  support  those  from  whom 
he  received  his  being.  This  he  considered  as  one  of  his 
first  duties;  and  he  discharged  it  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
power. 

"  About  the  year  1778,  it  pleased  God  to  awaken  and  bring 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  one  of  his  school-fellows,  Mr. 
A.  C,  now  one  of  our  travelling  preachers.  As  a  very  tender 
friendship  subsisted  between  those  two,  they  often  spoke  to- 
gether of  the  things  of  God,  and  attended  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Barber^  who  was  acting  as  a  Missionary  at  his 
own  cost,  and  emphatically  performing  the  work  of  an  Evan- 
gelist through  an  extensive  tract  of  country  near  the  sea- 
coasts  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  His  mind  was  soon  found  to 
be  very  susceptible  of  divine  impressions — it  became  gradually 
enlightened  :  and  having  earnestly  sought  redemption  in  the 
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blood  of  the  cross,  he  received   it,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
his  soul. 

"  After  some  time  he  was  employed  as  a  class-leader,  and 
at  the  entreaties  of  several,  began  to  exhort  in  different  country 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Coleraine.  Being  naturally  A'ery 
timid,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
take  a  text ;  and  when  he  at  last  submitted  his  own  judgment 
to  that  of  his  friends,  and  began  to  preach,  his  word  met  Avith 
universal  acceptance. 

"  In  July  1785,  he  was  w^ell  recommended  to  the  Dublin 
Conference  as  a  fit  person  to  travel.  He  w^as  accordingly 
received  on  trial,  and  sent  to  the  SUgo  Circuit.  He  was  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  age,  and  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  rapid  growth 
of  his  body  appearing  to  keep  pace  with  that  of  his  mind. 
But  it  was  soon  found,  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  his  life. 
The  circuit  to  which  he  Avas  sent,  Avas  a  severe  one — he  la- 
boured to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  and  in  about  nine  months 
he  fulfilled  his  course,  having  fallen  into  a  rapid  consumption. 
He  returned  to  his  mother's  house  a  short  time  before  the  en- 
suing Conference;  and  though  every  assistance  was  aflbrded 
him  by  the  amiable  Society  of  Coleraine,  and  the  affectionate 
family  in  which  he  received  his  education,  he  sunk  apace,  and 
having  suffered  awhile  Avith  the  utmost  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  June  18th,  1786,  aged  18  years 
and  tAA^o  months,  and  soon  gained  the  blessed  region  Avhere  the 
inhabitant  shall  no  more  say,  J  am  sick.  He  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  his  mother  and  grandmother  brought  to  an  ac- 
quaintance AAHth  the  truth,  before  his  departure  ;  and  his  last 
Avords  to  them,  as  his  holy  soul  prepared  to  take  its  flight  into 
the  eternal  AA^orld,  were.  Follow  me!  Mr.  JVni.  TF/es^  preach- 
ed his  funeral  sermon  out  of  doors,  to  an  audience  that  no 
house  could  contain :  and  the  high  estimation  in  wdiich  he 
Avas  held,  was  evinced  by  the  many  thousands  who  attended 
his  remains  to  the  gra\'e.  The  funeral  procession  extended 
more  than  half  a  mile  !  The  evening  before  he  died,  he  de- 
sired to  be  carried  out  in  his  chair  to  see  the  setting  sun :  his 
desire  Avas  complied  Avith  ;  and,  having  beheld  it  aAvhile  Avith 
pleasing  emotion,  till  it  sunk  under  the  horizon,  he  obserA^ed, 
'  This  sun  has  hitherto  been  partially  obscured  to  me,  but  it 
shall  be  no  more  so  for  ever !'  And  about  the  time  it  began 
to  re-enlighten  that  part  of  the  earth,  his  happy  soul  soared 
away  to  the  regions  of  glory. 

"To  many  it  might  appear  that  this  amiable  young  man 
was  taken  aAA^ay  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  But  a  little 
reflection  Avill  shcAA'-  us  that  God's  ways  are  all  equal.  He 
never  removes  any  of  his  servants  till  they  haA^e  accomplished 
the  work  he  has  given  them  to  do.  Extraordinary  talents  are 
not  given  merely  in  reference  to  this  world. — They  refer  also 
to  eternity;  and  shall  there  have  their  consummation,  and 
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plentitude  of  employ.  Far  be  it  from  God  to  light  up  such 
tapers  to  burn  only  for  a  moment  in  the  dark  night  of  life,  and 
then  to  extinguish  them  for  ever  in  the  damps  of  death. 
Heaven  is  the  region  where  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect live,  thrive,  and  eternally  expand  their  powers  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  the  glory  of  Him  from  whom  they  have  derived 
their  being. 

"  The  extensive  learning  of  Mr.  Coleman^  was  his  least 
excellence.  This  indeed,  he  accounted  but  dross  and  dung  in 
comparison  of  the  excellence  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified.  Through  this,  the  world  and  all  its  enjoyments 
were  crucified  to  him.  It  was  this,  that  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  his  soul,  supported  him  in  his  sufierings,  and 
caused  him  to  triumph  over  death. 

"  His  very  retentive  memory  has  already  been  noted:  when 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had  the  whole  of  the 
Common- Prayer  by  heart.  He  had  made  himself  such  a 
master  of  the  jEneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milto7i,  at  the  same  age,  that  on  the  mention  of  any  line  in 
either  of  those  poems,  he  could  immediately  tell  the  book  in 
which  it  occurred,  and  the  number  of  the  line!  His  natural 
disposition  wa3  uncommonly  amiable. — His  own  excellences 
were  so  deeply  hidden  from  himself,  that  the  foot  of  pride' 
never  appeared  to  come  against  him.  He  was  a  steady  friend, 
and  a  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  child.  His  manner,  both 
in  preaching  and  conversation,  was  plain  and  artless.  He 
humbled  himself  at  the  feet  of  all :  and  the  invariable  lan- 
guage of  his  heart,  both  to  God  and  man,  was  What,  I  know 


For  the  salvation  of  his  neighbours  Adam  Clarke  felt  an 
ardent  concern :  he  spoke  to  each  of  them  concerning  spiritual 
things  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity — went  to  the  houses  of 
several,  and  wherever  it  was  acceptable,  prayed  with  them, 
and  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  endeavoured  to 
expound  those  portions  which  best  suited  the  state  of  their 
minds. 

He  did  not  confine  his  labour  to  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  went  several  miles  into  the  country,  in  all  directions,  ex- 
horting and  beseeching  the  people  to  turn  to  God.  In  such 
work  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath.  Often  he  had  to  travel 
four,  si.v,  and  more  miles  on  the  Sabbath  morning  to  meet  a 
class.  As  those  classes  generally  met  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  was  obliged  in  the  winter  season,  to  set  out 

*  The  above  account  of  his  early  friend  was  written  by  Dr.  Clarke 
for  the  "  Methodist  Memorial." 
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two  hours  before  daylight ;  and  frequently  in  snow,  rain,  frost, 
&c. ;  nor  did  any  kind  of  weather  ever  prevent  him  from  taking 
these  long  journeys.  Having  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart,  he  loved  the  souls  of  men,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
obedience  : — "  Love  feels  no  load"  Obedience  is  painful  only 
to  him  who  has  not  the  love  of  God  in  his  soul. 

In  the  summer  time,  after  having  met  one  of  those  distant 
classes,  it  was  his  custom  to  go  to  the  top  of  some  mountain  or 
high  hill ;  and,  having  taken  a  view  of  the  diiferent  villages 
which  lay  scattered  over  the  lower  countiy,  arrange  them  in 
his  mind,  proceed  to  that  which  was  nearest,  walk  into  it,  and 
enter  the  first  open  door ;  and,  after  accosting  the  inhabitants 
with  Peacebe  to  this  house,  ask  them  if  they  were  willing  he 
should  pray  with  them  ?  When  they  consented,  he  then  in- 
quired whether  they  had  any  objection  to  call  in  a  few  of  their 
neighbours  ?  When  this  was  done,  he  generally  gave  out  a 
verse  of  a  hymn,  sung  it,  and  then  gave  them  an  exhortation, 
prayed  with  them,  and  departed  to  another  village,  pursuing 
the  same  method.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  no  case  was  he 
ever  refused  the  permission  he  sought.  He  was  very  young, 
and  this,  Avith  his  very  serious  deportment,  and  the  singularity 
of  his  conduct,  made  in  all  cases  a  powerful  impression  in  his 
favour,  which  his  prayers  and  exhortations  never  failed  to  in- 
crease. On  this  plan  he  has  in  the  course  of  one  day,  visited 
nine  or  ten  villages  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
and  from  his  own  home ;  and  spoke  publicly  as  many  times  ! 
In  these  excursions  he  never  went  to  those  villages  where  the 
Methodists  had  established  preaching  ;  but  to  those  principally 
which  had  no  helper ;  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  as  they 
generally  did  from  places  of  public  worship.  This  was  sore 
travail,  as,  besides  speaking  so  many  times,  he  has  walked 
above  twenty  miles,  and  often  had  little  if  any  thing  to  eat. 
But  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  could  always  sing — 

"  When  I  do  my  Master's  will, 
I  carry  my  heaven  about  me  still." 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  never  expert  at  figures,  yet 
ne  wished  to  learn  some  of  the  more  ornamental  branches  of 
the  mathematics  ;  and  for  this  end  his  father  placed  him  under 
the  care  of  a  very  eminent  mathematician  m  Coleraine.  He 
continued  with  this  gentleman  only  long  enough  to  learn  Dial- 
ling in  a  general  way  :  I  mention  this  circumstance,  because 
the  last  secular  ac^of  his  life,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  ^am 
his  bread,  was  performed  in  this  science.  An  acquaintance, 
Mr.  S.  H.  desired  A.  C.  to  make  him  a  horizontal  brass  dial 
for  his  garden.  Adam  provided  the  brass,  laid  on  the  lines, 
engraved  it  himself,  and  charged  for  the  instrument  Jive  shil- 
lings !  He  called. for  this  moderate  compensation  for  his  skill 
and  labour  two  or  three  times ;  and  the  last,  just  before  he  left 
10* 
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the  kingdom  :  but  he  never  received  the  cash.  He  had  made 
several  before,  for  small  profits :  this  last  terminated  all  his 
operations  in  gnomonics. 

About  the  winter  of  1778  he  attempted  to  learn  French. 
There  Avas  no  person  in  the  neighbourhood  that  could  help 
him  in  the  language.  Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  of  great  emi- 
nence as  a  classical  teacher,  and  who  then  kept  his  school  in 
the  church  .of  Desart  Martin,  not  far  from  Magherafelt,  was 
the  only  person  who  could  teach  the  language  in  that  country. 
He  went  thither,  lodged  with  a  friend,  several  miles  from  the 
place,  attended  Mr.  Murphy's  school,  walking  out  every  morn- 
ing and  back  every  night,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  sat  in 
the  cold  church  without  fire,  during  the  day.  This  was  severe 
work ;  but  in  no  case  did  ever  A.  C.  find  a  royal  road  to  any 
point  of  knowledge,  or  branch  of  learning. 

Adam  had  often  amused  himself  with  making  short  hymns, 
and  turning  several  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  metre.  He 
once  even  undertook  Solomoii's  Song;  and  turned  the  four 
Jirst  chapters  into  stanzas  of  four  lines,  eights  and  sixes  !  but 
no  fragments  of  these  early  productions  remain,  or  can  be 
recovered.  When  his  judgment  became  a  little  more  ma- 
tured, he  devoted  his  rhyming  hours  to  much  better  purposes, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  fruit  of  his  juvenile  attempts  in 
this  line,  for  which  he  entertained  no  kind  of  respect,  but 
merely  as  they  were  proofs  of  a  pious  and  sincere  mind. 

He  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Francis  Beunet,  a  linen  mer- 
chant of  Coleraine  ;  and  a  distant  relative  of  his  own,  with 
every  prospect  of  secular  advantage.  This  was  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  all  his  religious  friends;  who  were  fully  per- 
suaded that  God  had  called  him  to  a  diff'erent  employment 
His  parents,  however,  not  being  able,  as  has  already  been 
shewn,  to  put  him  in  the  regular  ministry,  thought  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  Mr.  Bennet,  on  the  advantageous  ground 
which  his  kindness  caused  him  to  propose,  was  a  direct  open- 
ing of  Providence,  which  would  eventually  lead  to  a  respecta- 
ble competency.  As  to  himself,  he  was  entirely  passive :  as 
yet  he  knew  not  the  design  of  the  Lord,  and  his  grand  point 
was, — not  to  get  money,  but  to  save  his  soul. 

He  went  at  first  ^  month  on  trial ;  that  being  ended,  as  much 
to  Mr.  B.'s  satisfaction,  as  he  could  reasonably  wish  ;  his  pa- 
rents were  expected  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  have  him  for- 
mally bound.  This  was  strangely  neglected  from  time  to  time, 
till  at  last  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Bennet  e/erew  months.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  his  religious  friends  strongly  and  incessantly 
exhorted  him  not  to  enter  an  apprenticeship,  as  God  had  most 
assuredly  called  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  laid 
these  things  before  his  parents,  Avho  gave  them  their  most  de- 
cided negative,  and  insisted  on  his  continuance  Avith  Mr.  B. 
This  brought   him   into   great   perplexity  :  he  had  begun  to 
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doubt  whether  the  business  was  such  a  one  as  would  well 
comport  with  his  spiritual  profit.  He  thought  he  saw  several 
things  in  it  that  he  could  hardly  do  with  a  clear  conscience ; 
and  particularly  he  saw  that  he  must  necessarily  be  much  ex- 
posed to  public  company,  in  attending  fairs  and  markets,  in 
order  to  purchase  the  linen  from  the  Aveavers.  A  clear  con- 
science he  thought  would  be  better  than  the  best  inheritance  ; 
and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  earn  his  bread  with  the  sweat 
or  his  brow  at  the  most  laborious  and  servile  employment, 
rather  than  gain  thousands  with  the  prospect  of  suftering  spi- 
ritual loss. 

Mr.  John  Bredin,  an  eminent  minister  of  God,  was  then  on 
the  Coleraine  and  Londonderry  circuit.  He  paid  much  at- 
tention to  Adam,  lent  him  books,  and  took  considerable  pains 
to  instruct  him  in  the  most  important  matters,  and  to  cultivate 
his  mind.  He,  supposing  that  God  had  called  him  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  wrote  concerning  him  to  the  late  Rev. 
J.  Wesley  ;  who  kindly  ofiered  to  take  him  for  a  time  to  his 
great  school  at  Kingsvrood,  near  Bristol ;  where  he  might  in- 
crease his  classical  knowledge,  have  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  ministerial  talents  in  the  various  societies  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  be  better  qualified  for  the  general 
work  of  the  ministry.  This  he  laid  before  his  parents,  who 
received  the  proposal  rather  with  indignation  than  with  mere 
dissatisfaction ;  and  entered  a  strong  protest  against  it.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Bennet  made  him  a  very  advantageous 
offer:  told  him  if  he  did  not  like  his  business  he  would  ad- 
vance him  money,  either  to  be  employed  in  some  business  at 
home,  or  to  trade  in  Irish  produce,  (butter,  hides,  and  tallow,) 
to  England.  This  proposal  he  diligently  concealed  from  his 
parents,  as  his  mind  now  strongly  led  him  to  embrace  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  to  go  to  England.  He  accord- 
ingly thanked  Mr.  Bennet  for  his  kind  offer,  but  told  him  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  business :  and  in  a  short 
time  they  parted  in  a  state  of  friendship  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment, which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  my  narrative,  I  must  mention 
some  circumstapces  which  took  place  while  he  was  with  Mr. 
Bennet. 

On  many  accounts  his  residence  in  Coleraine  was  highly 
useful  to  his  religious  growth,  and  his  increase  in  useful 
knowledge ;  though  he  had  some  trials  of  the  most  distressing 
kind.  He  had  now  the  opportunity  of  sitting  under  a  very 
instructive  and  powerful  ministry,  several  times  in  the  week; 
and  conversing  with  a  deeply  religious  and  sensible  people. 
He  had,  and  enjoyed,  all  the  means  of  grace.  The  preaching 
2ii  five  o'clock  in.  the  morning,  he  found  peculiarly  useful, 
because  it  was  always  on  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  Christian  experience,  and  with  the  life  of  God  in  the 
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soul  of  man.  He  met  also  Avith  some  valuable  and  sensible 
friends  in  that  most  excellent  society,  among  whom  Avere  Mr. 
Robert  Douthitt,  from  whose  conversation  and  almost  parental 
tenderness,  he  reaped  the  highest  profit.  The  two  Hunters^ 
Andrew  and  William^  cared  much  for  his  soul,  and  watched 
over  him  for  good.  He  had  a  useful  companion  in  Mr.  John 
M'' Kenny ^  whose  son  is  now  one  of  the  Missionaries  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon.  Indeed  the  whole  of  that  most  excellent 
and  intelligent  society,  laboured  to  promote  his  welfare,  all 
believing  that  God  had  called  him  to  fill  some  important  office 
in  his  church. 

Dr.  Clarke  used  to  say,  "  Two  books  lent  me  by  Miss 
Younge,  of  Coleraine,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rutherford,  were 
rendered  useful  to  me  beyond  all  others  I  had  ever  read,  the 
Bible  excepted.  One  was  Mr.  Wesley's  Abridgment  of 
Mr.  Baxter^s  Saints^  Everlasting  Rest,  and  the  other  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  David  Brainard,  Missionary  among  the 
American  Indians.  From  the  first  I  got  a  deeper  acquaint- 
ance with  experimental  Christianity :  and  from  the  second  I 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  Missionary.  The  former  contributed 
to  make  me  a  better  Christiaii;  and  the  latter  formed  my 
mind  to  the  model  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  If  I  continue 
to  be  a  Christian,  I  owe  it,  under  God,  to  the  former  ;  if  I  ever 
was  a  preacher,  I  owe  it,  under  the  same  grace,  to  the  latter?" 
On  this  account  he  always  expressed  the  highest  respect  for 
Mrs.  Rutherford  : — he  considered  her  as  a  mother  in  Israel,  and 
as  one  who  had  been  instrumental  to  him  of  great  good.  Mr. 
Rutherford's  preaching  was  also  a  great  blessing  to  him.  He 
was  a  good  and  useful  preacher,  and  an  unblemished  Christian. 
He  was  accustomed  to  come  to  the  parish  of  Agherton,  where 
A.  C.'s  father  resided,  and  to  preach  in  different  places.  Adam 
heard  him  every  where ;  and  in  returning  from  the  places  of 
preaching,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  behind  him,  and  took 
delight  in  literally  treading  in  his  steps :  this  was  before  he 
had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  One  evening  Mr. 
R.  noticing  a  little  lad  trotting  after  him,  whom  he  had  often 
observed  at  the  preaching,  turned  about  and  said,  "  Well,  child, 
God  hath  said.  Hove  them,  that  love  me,  and  they  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me."  He  said  no  more,  and  Adam  pondered 
these  words  in  his  heart ;  and  thus  reasoned  on  them  :  "  What 
does  he  mean  by  they  that  seek  me  early  ?  I  rise  early,  and 
my  first  work  is  prayer — is  that  what  is  meant  ?  No,  it  is  they 
who  seek  God  early  in  life — when  they  are  young :  then,  thus 
I  seek,  and  thus  I  will  seek  the  Lord.  He  said  also,  they  shall 
find  me:  others,  perhaps,  may  seek  and  not  find;  but  God  says 
to  the  young,  they  suALh  find."  This  gave  him  great  en- 
couragement. Other  preachers  took  no  notice  of  him ;  pro- 
bably supposing  that  one  so  young,  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  much  concern  for  his  soul.     Experience,  however,  has  in- 
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disputably  shewn,  that  the  true  light  that  lighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  shines  often  very  powerfully  on 
infant  minds  :  and  that  we  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  their  cul- 
tivation, and  that  the  best  fruits  may  be  expected  from  a  careful 
management  of  such  soils.     But  to  return. — 

For  several  months  after  Adam  came  to  Mr.  Bennet's,  he  had 
a  grievous  cross,  not  to  say  plague^  in  one  of  the  servants. — 
She  was  excessively  boisterous  and  profane:  rejected,  in  the 
most  awful  manner,  every  good  advice  which  was  given  to 
her  ;  she  seemed  to  have  an  implacable  enmity  against  Adam, 
because  he  was  religious:  and  strange  to  tell,  on  no  other 
ground. — Persecution  about  religion  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  work 
of  the  liuman  heart  merely,  for  persecution  on  such  an  account, 
is  as  unnatural^  as  it  is  absurd.  It  is  the  two  spirits  that  are 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  Every  genuine  Christian  has  the 
spirit  of  God  in  him  ;  ev^ery  sinner  \h?iX  of  the  devil.  The  latter 
works  on  all  the  fallen  nature,  on  that  carnal  mind  especially 
which  is  enmity  against  God  ;  and  thus  the  poor  miserable  sin- 
ner is  diabolically  impelled  to  act  against  his  own  interests, 
often  against  the  clear  convictions  of  his  own  conscience; 
and  thus  to  war  against  his  Maker.  Such  was  certainly  the 
case  with  that  servant.  Adam  bore  all  her  insolence  and  in- 
sults without  even  a  complaint.  "  O  Molly,  Molly,"  he  would 
say,  "  you  will  surely  repent  for  this  :  why  will  you  sin  against 
God,  and  your  own  soul?  have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm? 
have  I  even  spoken  one  cross  or  unkind  word  to  you  ?"     Her 

principal  answer  was,  "Ah,  d your  Methodism  ;  and  d 

the  Methodists."  He  continued  to  pray  strongly  for  her,  that 
God  might  convert  her  soul.  His  prayers  were  at  last  heard  : 
she  was  struck  with  the  deepest  convictions  a  human  heart 
could  feel,  or  a  human  mind  bear.  She  literally  roared  for  the 
disquiet  of  her  soul.  He  was  now  obliged  to  use  every  kind 
of  persuasive, — ransack  the  Bible  for  promises  to  sinners  peni- 
tent,— to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  absolute  despair.  She  was 
sometimes  so  terrified  at  the  apprehension  of  God's  judgments, 
the  sinfulness  of  her  heart,  and  the  wickedness  of  her  life,  that 
she  appeared  to  choose  strangling  rather  than  life ;  and  Avas  often 
on  the  verge  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  herself.  Her  con- 
tinual application  to  him  for  direction  and  advice,  was  at  last 
excessively  burdensome  :  because  her  mind  was  so  distracted, 
that  she  could  scarcely  profit  by  any.  She  had  been  a  strong 
sinner ;  and  now  she  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand.  At  last, 
after  passing  through  indescribable  mental  agony,  she  was  en- 
abled to  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  and  found  redemption  in  his  blood,  the  remission  of 
her  sins.  Now,  indeed,  the  lion  became  a  lamb.  All  her  fierce 
and  violent  tempers  were  removed  ;  she  became  meek  and 
gentle,  diligent  in  business,  and  fervent  in  spirit  serving  the 
Lord.     He  saw  her  thirty  years  after  this,  and  found  her  walk- 
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ing  steadily  in  the  way  that  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let 
no  one  despair  of  the  salvation  of  even  the  most  hardened. — 
This  woman  has  since  acknowledged  that  she  has  often  felt 
the  keenest  twinges  of  conscience  when  she  has  been  most 
violent  in  her  contradicting  and  blaspheming. 

He  had  another  severe  cross  while  in  this  family.  There 
was  an  old  relative  of  the  family,  who  was  what  is  commonly 
called  bed-1-idden,  and  being  left  to  the  care  of  the  servants,  she 
was  totally  neglected.  She  had  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
was  very  disagreeable  in  her  manners,  and  crooked  in  her  tem- 
pers. On  these  accounts,  the  servants,  who  had  no  religion,  and 
little  humanity,  left  her  entirely  to  herself,  except  Avhen  they 
carried  her  a  morsel  of  food.  Adam  was  accustomed  to  go 
into  her  room  every  night  to  speak  to  her  about  her  soul, 
and  pray  with  her.  Seeing  her  most  deplorable  and  desolate 
state,  he  took  upon  him,  after  remonstrating  with  the  maid- 
servants in  vain,  to  perfoiTti  for  her  the  most  humiliating  ser- 
vices ;  which,  Avith  the  circumstances  that  required  them, 
are  such  as  cannot  be  described.  These  he  continued  for 
several  months.  Death  at  last  relieved  her  from  life,  and  a 
load  of  uncommon!  wretchedness,  and  him  from  an  oppressive 
load,  under  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God,  working  on  a 
nature  full  of  benevolence  and  charity,  could  have  supported 
him.  Known  to  God  alone,  are  the  services  he  performed  for 
this  woman,  and  the  distress  he  suffered  in  performing  them. 

With  another  circumstance,  which  took  place  during  his 
residence  with  Mr.  Bennet,  this  part  of  the  narrative  shall  be 
closed. 

He  had  long  held  it  his  duty  to  reprove  sin  wherever  be  met 
with  it,  and  indeed  he  could  scarcely  go  anywhere  without 
meeting  it.  His  manner  of  reproof  was  the  most  mild  and 
humble.  If  they  were  his  inferiors,  he  spoke  to  them  at  once  : 
if  they  Avere  his  equals  or  a  little  above,  he  sought  to  find  them 
alone,  and  then  affectionately  mentioned  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  both  as  it  respected  God  and  themselves.  If 
they  were  removed  above  him  several  degrees,  he  generally 
wrote. to  them;  always  signing  his  name:  for  he  could  not 
endure  the  pusillanimity  of  shrmking  under  the  covert  of  dark- 
ness, in  order  to  hide  himself  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  while 
endeavouring  to  perform  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty : — 
most  took  it  well,  and  from  others  he  never  heard.  This 
however  became  a  heavy  burden  to  him  ;  and  he  longed  to  get 
out  of  that  public  life  where  he  witnessed  little  else  than 
vanity,  profaneness,  and  wickedness.  His  spirits  were  greatly 
worn  down,  and  his  bodily  strength  prostrated.  The  earliest 
entry  found  in  his  Journals  relates  to  this  ;  from  which  I  shall 
make  the  following  Extracts,  as  they  shew  the  tenderness  of 
his  conscience,  and  the  uprightness  of  hisj  heart.  I  shall  give 
them  in  his  own  artless  phrase. 
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"Sept.  17,  1781.  Rose  before  ^i*e.  went  to  the  Barracks 
[a  place  so  called,  where  the  Methodists  preached.]  Came 
back  full  of  heaviness,  owing,  1  believe,  to  my  not  reproving 
sin;  for  I  heard swear  ^faitli'  on  Sunday  night.  Resolv- 
ed to  speak  concerning  this  the  first  opportunity.     Spoke  this 

morning ; I  believe  has  taken  it  ill.     Seeing  it  is  my  duty, 

Lord,  give  me  strength  to  persevere  in  it !  Though  all  the 
world  should  be  my  enemy,  if  God  be  on  my  side,  they  can- 
not be  successful  against  me.  Reproved  two  others  for  swear- 
ing, before  12  o'clock.  Lord  Jesus,  put  a  stop  to  the  tide  of 
iniquity  by  which  the  sons  of  corruption  are  carried  down  the 
stream  of  sin  ;  and  turn  a  pure  language  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people  !  Amen  ! 

"  Sept.  18.  Rose  this  morning  with  a  serene  mind.  Spent 
a  considerable  time  in  prayer.  O  may  I  be  presers^ed  this  day 
from  all  the  snares  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
through  the  power  of  that  grace  which  is  ever  ready  to  help 
me !  Amen.  Read  the  xvth  chap,  of  John  :  O  may  I  be  a 
lively  experiencer  of  tlie  blessed  promises  contained  in  it. — 
Christ  tells  us,  if  we  abide  in  him,  he  will  abide  in  us  :  and 
that  severed  from  him,  we  can  do  nothing.  Forbid  it,  gracious 
Lord  !  that  I  should  ever  leave  thee  !  Then  shall  I  not  fear 
the  power  of  any  adversary.  Reproved  two  or  three  others 
to  day,  for  swearing:  I  dare  not  suffer  sin  upon  my  brother. — 
Read  the  xvith  chap,  of  John :  eternal  praise  be  to  the  Lamb 
of  the  Most  High  God,  for  the  promise — In  the  worldye shall 
have  tribulation^  hut  in  we  yc  shall  have  peace.  What  solid 
comfort  to  the  believer  is  contained  in  the  24th  verse, — Hith- 
erto ye  have  asked  nothing  in  wy  name :  ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive, that  your  joy  may  be  full.'''' 

It  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  divine,  that  much  tempta- 
tion, as  well  as  prayer  and  reading,  are  necessary  to  make  a 
Christian  and  a  minister.  It  is  requisite  that  he  who  is  to  be 
a  judge  of  so  many  cases  of  conscience,  should  clearly  un- 
derstand them.  But  is  tliis  possible,  unless  he  have  passed 
through  those  states  and  circumstances,  on  which  these  cases 
are  founded  ?  I  trow  not.  He  who  has  not  been  deeply  ex- 
ercised in  the  furnace  of  affliction  and  trial,  is  never  likely  to 
be  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth.  How  can  a  man,  unexperienced  in  spiritual 
trials,  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ  ! 

That  he  might  not  trust  in  himself  or  anything  he  had  ac- 
quired, there  was  given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  him.  As  his  grand  enemy  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  tempting  him  to  commit  outward  sin,  he  strove  with 
all  his  skill  and  cunning,  to  harass  his  mind  ;  and  cause  him 
to  push  the  principles  which  regulate  moral  conduct  beyond 
their  natural  boundaries.  Fasting,  abstinence,  and  the  most 
solemn  regard  for  truth,  he  carried  to  tlie  utmost  pitch  of  scru- 
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puUnis  obsoivanco.  lie  became  so  scrupulous  about  his  food, 
and  ]Maolised  such  an  excossivo  dep:rre  ol"  self-denial,  that  he 
was  worn  down  to  little  else  than  skin  and  hone. 

As  he  saw  the  world  full  of  /tolloir  J'rit)i</ft/tii>t>\  ,s'/uillow 
pretensions  to  religion,  t)utsides  of  all  kinds,  and  rtt}/  siilntt(i)t- 
tial  wifki'dness,  he  was  led  to  eonlcniplatc  the  Ahnifrhty 
as  the  God  of  tnith^  and  the  (u>d  oi'  Jnsh'ct'.  His  views  of 
iiini  under  these  eharaettMs,  ol'tfu  nearly  swallowed  up  his  s(hi1: 
and  the  terror  of  the  (u)d  oi  truth  and  jtislicr  made  him 
afraid.  He  became  doubly  watchful  in  all  his  conduct: 
i^uardod  the  avenues  t>f  his  heart,  took  care  to  do  nothing  foi 
which  he  had  not  the  authority  of  God's  Word,  and  the  tesli- 
inonv  oC  his  conscience  ;  and  spoke  little  and  with  extreme 
caution.  From  this  he  was  led  to  analv'/e  his  words  in  such 
a  Avay,  \n  order  that  he  might  sjieak  nothing  but  what  Avas  in- 
dubitable truth  ;  that  at  last  every  thing  ajjjjeared  to  him  to  be 
hi/pot/u'ficd!,  anil  a  general  system  of  (/otiht/niiicfis  in  every 
tliuig  relative  to  himself  took  ]>lace.  This  had  a  very  awful, 
and  indeed  almost  fatal,  elVect  upon  his  memory,  so  much 
afraid  was  he  lest  he  shouhl  say  any  thing  that  was  not  strictly 
true,  and  on  many  subjects  he  would  not  get  full  intormaiion, 
that  he  might  no  longer  (ifjirm  or  deny  any  thing.  He  dis- 
trusteil  his  iiicnion/  and  the  eviilence  of  his  .s-rnt^cs  so  much, 
that  the  former  seemed  to  record  transactions  no  longer,  and 
the  latter  only  served  for  jiersonal  preservation.  When  he 
lias  gone  an  errand,  and  returned,  he  has  given  in  the  most 

embarrassinu-  account.    "'Adam,  have  you  been  at 7"    "I 

think  T  have,  Sir."    '^Did  you  see  Mr. 7"    "  I  believe  I 

did."  ''Did  you  deliver  the'message  7"  '' I  think  so."  ''What 
did  he  say  7"  "I  cannot  say:  I  am  not  sure  that  he  said  so 
and  so,  if  I  have  ever  been  there  and  seen  him ; — and  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  did  not  say  what  T  think  I  have  just  now  told 
you."  "Why,  Adam,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean  !  Pray  be 
more  attentive  in  future."  After  sonu^  time,  the  empire  of 
(louhf  became  so  eslahlisheil,  that  he  appearinl  to  himself  as  a 
risioiKiri/  htiiiiT :  ami  the  whole  world  as  little  else  than  a 
congeries  oi'  ill-cofuurtcd  idcii.'i.  He  thought  at  last,  that  the 
whole  o\'  life,  and  indeed  universal  nature,  was  a  dream:  he 
could  reilect  that  he  had  what  were  termed  rZ/wnz/.v,  and  in 
them  all  appeared  to  be  Wdliticft.  but  when  he  awoke,  he  found 
all  unrtuil  mockerira:  and  why  might  not  his  ]nesent  state  be 
the  same  7  At  length  he  doubted  whctiu^r  he  ever  had  such 
dreams;  whether  he  ever  n\aile  such  reflections,  or  whether 
he  ever  now  thought  or  rellected  !  How-ever  ideal  all  this  may 
ajijiear  to  the  Header,  his  sulVerings  in  const>quence  Avere  most 
distressingly  ?7'<//.  He  spoke  fo  a  particular  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject: he  stared,  Avas  confmuuled,  kncAV  nothing  of  (he  matter, 
and  could  give  him  no  aihice.  Afier  sulVering  exijuisitely,  he 
went  to  one  of  the  preachers,  and  began  as  Avell  he  could,  to 
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lay  his  case  before  Jjim  :  the  Preacher  said  abruptly — "  What, 
arc  you  i?oin<^  mad  ? — It  is  a  sbarne  for  you.  Xo  be  occupifjd  with 
suci)  nonsense."  He  hastened  away  from  him,  and  never  after 
opened  his  mind  to  any  person  on  the  subject.  In  tbis  state 
of"  distress  and  misery  be  continued  for  Ikrcfi  wrrkfi,  and  lliey 
appeared  like  ce/Unries.  He  j)rayed  much,  immediately  for<^ot 
that  he  bad  prayed,  and  went  to  prayer  a^ain  !  He  cilber  ior- 
}:,^ot  to  do  what  be  was  ordered  ;  or  I'orijol  wben  be  bad  done 
it  that  be  liad  been  tbus  em[)loyed,  and  wondered  to  find  tbe 
work  done  whicb  he  bad  been  sent  to  execute,  tboujrb  bimself 
a  little  before  bad  been  the  ai^ent !  It  is  wortby  of  remark  that, 
all  tbis  time,  tbe  being  of  God,  and  tbe  truth  of  the  ^Sacred 
WritinjTs,  had  never  become  a  subject  of  doubt.  These  were 
the  foiindathms ;  had  tbese  been  ideally  destroyed,  what 
could  his  rigbteous  soul  have  done?  He  was  sifled  as  wheat ; 
all  tbe  trials  be  ever  came  throuijb,  were  notliing  compared 
with  tbis.  Why  was  it  suffered  ?  Partly  for  his  own  sake,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  o[  olhcrs.  He  ever  felt  from  tbis,  bow  so- 
vereignly necessary  was  tbe  curb  and  su{)erintendencc  of  rca- 
scm,  to  bind,  control,  connect  and  arrange  tbe  figments  of 
imagination,  and  tbe  excursions  of  fancy:  and  be  found  that 
reason  itseH  was  notbing,  or  nothing  to  be  depended  on,  longer 
than  it  acted  under  tbe  incumbent  energy  of  tbe  living  Cod. 
Tbis  taught  him  the  precarious  nature  of  imagination  and 
fancy,  the  excellence  of  reason,  and  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
tinual indwelling  influence  of  tbe  Divine  Spirit.  But,  as  many 
of  the  states  through  whicb  be  passed  were,  in  tbe  order  of 
the  all-wise  providence  of  God,  in  reference  to  his  rtiinisLcriai 
character;  so  was  this.  He  has  often  said,  "I  believe  there 
is  not  a  state,  or  stage  of  feeling  or  trial  that  any  person  can 
be  in,  that  God  has  not  either  Led  me  through,  or  permitted 
me  to  be  draff^ed  tlirough  ;  insomuch,  that  in  all  my  minis- 
terial life,  and  tbe  vast  multitude  of  cases  of  conscience  which 
came  before  me,  I  never  met  with  one  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  so  that  I  can  say  witl.»  tbe  apostle,  Blesst^d,  he  (iod^  ike 
Father  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  ofvtercies,  and 
the  (ilod  of  (di  confort;  who  cornforteth  us  in  (Ui  our  tribi.Ua- 
tion,  that  we  may  he  able  to  comfort  them,  v)hich  are  in  any 
trou,ble,  by  the  comfort  wlierewiih  we  ourselves  are  comfoi'ted 
of  God.     2Cor.  i.3,  4." 

But  the  Reader  is  no  doubt  anxious  to  know  how  tbis  charm 
was  dissolved  ;  and  how  the  soul  of  this  distressed  young  man 
was  delivered?  It  was  simply  as  follows: — It  has  already 
been  seen  that  he  was  both  harassed  in  his  mind,  and  per- 
plexed and  injured  in  his  memory  :  he  needed  a  twofold  halp, 
and,  when  they  became  indispensably  necessary,  God  sent 
them.  While  in  this  distracted  state,  he  went  one  evening 
to  the  prayer-meeting  ;  for  he  was  most  punctual  and  consci- 
entious in  all  tbe  means  of  grace.  One  of  those  who  engaged 
11 
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in  prayer,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  state,  was  led  to  pray 
thus : — "  Lord,  if  there  be  any  here,  against  M'hom  the  ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren  hatli  stood  up,  succour  that  soul,  and 
cast  the  accuser  down."  Immediately  he  thought,  "I  am  the 
person :  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  hath  stood  up,  and  is 
standing  up  against  me  :  Lord,  cast  him  down,  and  deliver 
me  !"  It  was  immediately  done  :  he  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
the  wiles  of  the  seducer ;  and  the  divine  light  and  consolation 
instantly  returned. 

How  he  Avas  succoured  in  the  ravages  made  on  his  memory 
will  next  appear.  One  day  Mr.  Bennet  having  desired  him 
to  do  something,  which  he  had  done,  but  had  forgotten  ;  and, 
being  questioned  on  it,  answered  in  his  usual  way  of  doubt- 
fulness, but  rather  from  a  conviction  that  it  Avas  undone  ;  Mr. 
B.,  knowing  that  it  was  done,  said  to  him  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner, "  Adam,  you  have  totally  lost  your  memory : — you  are  in 
a  very  deplorable  state, — you  have  not  a  particle  of  memory 
remaining."  With  these  words  Adam  seemed  to  awaken  as 
from  a  deep  trance.  He  turned  his  eye  inwardly,  saw  his  mind 
in  total  confusion  :  nothing  had  rule  :  confusion  seemed  con- 
founded by  confusion — every  where  appeared  the 

"  Non  bene pindariwi  discordia  semina  rernm." 

He  flew  to  prayer,  which  was  ever  his  strong  hold :  God  shone 
upon  his  mind  and  gave  him  a  renewed  consciousness  of  his 
favour.  He  thought  he  Avould  try  and  see  whether  his  me- 
mory were  impaired  :  he  took  up  Mr.  Btair^s  Poem  on  the 
Grave,  and  attempted  to  commit  to  memory  the  first  para- 
graph :  with  great  labour  he  succeeded  :  but  found  it  very 
difficult  to  recollect  the  lines  consecutively.  When  he  could 
repeat  the  paragraph  off  book,  in  its  natural  order,  he  thought 
he  would  not  burden  his  mind  any  farther  for  the  present,  and 
laid  down  the  book  and  went  to  his  work.  After  a  short  time 
he  endeavoured  to  repeat  those  lines  ;  but  what  his  surprise  to 
find  them  entirely  fled  ! 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
remained  master  of  a  single  line  !  It  seemed  that  either  every 
thing  was  effaced  from  my  memory,  or  that  memory  itself  was 
extinct.  I  took  up  the  book  again,  and,  after  a  few  efforts, 
recovered  the  paragraph,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  more 
lines.  Went  again  to  work,  and  after  some  time,  tried  my 
memory  again,  and  found  all  gone  but  two  or  three  of  the 
Jirst  lines !  I  took  up  the  book  again,  recovered  what  I  had 
*learnt,  and,  as  before,  added  a  few  more  ;  and  was  satisfied 
that  I  could  say  the  whole  consecutively  without  missing  a 
line,  or  indeed  a  word.  Went  to  my  work  ;  after  some  hours 
tried  my  memory  again,  and  found  all  gone  but  about  double 
the  quantity  of  the  beginning  to  what  I  had  left  of  the  last 
recollection.     Thus  I  continued   for  some  time,  getting  and 
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losing,  but  recollecting  additionally  more  of  the  commence- 
ment, till  at  last,  I  could  repeat  in  all  circumstances,  and  after 
any  pause,  about  two  hundred  lines.  I  then  gave  it  up,  and 
by  various  exertions,  left  my  memory  to  acquire  its  wonted 
tone  and  energy  by  degrees  :  but  this  it  never  did  completely. 
"  From  that  day  to  this,  my  memory  has  been  comparatively 
imperfect — much  inferior  to  what  it  was  before  It  could 
readily  lake  in  great  things ;  not  so  readily  snudl :  it  could 
perfectly  recollect  ideas,  and  general  description,  but  not  the 
particular  words :  could  give  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
at  any  time,  and  almost  at  any  distance  of  time,  but  not  the 
■particular  terms  used  in  that  conversation : — and  so  of  read- 
ing. To  bring  it  to  what  it  is,  required  strong  and  frequent 
exercise :  but  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  it  has 
refused  to  go,  or  I  have  not  had  skill  or  patience  enough  to 
carry  it.  But  this  imperfection  in  relation  to  verbal  minutiic^ 
I  consider  a  wise  dispensation  of  a  kind  Providence.  Had 
my  memory  been  as  circumstantially  perfect,  as  it  once 
was,  I  should  no  doubt  have  depended  much  on  it,  less  on 
God,  and  perhaps  neglected  the  cultivation  of  my  understand- 
ing  and  judgment.  In  a  word,  I  should  have  done  probably 
what  many  eminent  nieiuorists  have  done,  especially  some 
preachers, '  meanly  stole  the  words  from  my  neighbours  ;'  being 
able  to  repeat  verbatim,  the  sermon  I  had  read,  or  that  which 
1  had  heard;  and  delivered  it  in  the  pulpit  as  if  it  Avere  my 
own  ;  and  this  might  have  at  least  led  me  to 

*  Deal  in  the  wretched  traffic  of  a  truth  unfelt.' 

I  have  been  therefore  obliged  to  depend  much  on  the  continual 
assistance  of  God  in  my  ministerial  labours,  and  cultivate  my 
judgment  and  understanding  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power :  for 
I  never  dared  to  expect  the  divine  assistance  and  unction  so 
essentially  necessary  to  me,  unless  I  had  previously  exercised 
my  judgment  and  understanding  as  far  as  possible.  Now, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  from  this  very  circumstance — the 
verbal  imperfection  of  my  memory — I  have  preached  perhaps 
5000  sermons,  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  on  a  great  variety 
of  occasions,  and  did  not  know  beforehand,  one  single  sen- 
tence that  I  should  utter.  And  were  I  to  preach  before  the 
king,  or  the  two  universities,  I  must  preach  in  this  way  or  not 
at  all. 

'*  But  let  no  man  misunderstand  me :  I  did  not  enter  the 
pulpit,  or  take  my  text  till  I  was  satisfied  I  understood  the 
subject,  and  could  properly  explain  and  reason  upon  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable  in  my  favourite  ^sop,  I  whipped  the 
horses,  and  set  my  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  then  called 
upon  Hercules,  and  was  sure  to  obtain  his  help." 

This  is  Dr.  Clarke's  own  account  of  this  solemn  business ; 
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and  we  may  see  from  it,  how  much  a  vigorous  mind  may  rise 
above  its  circumstances ;  and  by  assiduous  cultivation  and  in- 
dustry, supply  its  adventitious  or  natural  defects.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  plan  of  his  preaching  was  new  and  un- 
common :  it  is  always  interesting,  and  ever  popular :  for,  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth,  he  commended  himself  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  remark,  that  this  state  of  comparative 
obliviscence  to  which  his  memory  was  reduced,  did  not  affect 
any  thing  that  had  occurred  previously :  it  had  its  operation 
only  on  matters  which  took  place  posterior  to  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  above.  Those  things  he  could  ever  recollect 
in  detail.  These  only  in  sum  or  aggregate,  with  now  and 
then  some  exceptions. 
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We  have  seen,  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  young 
Clarke  had  already  frequently  given  public  exhortations  in 
different  country  places — but  in  no  case  had  he  taken  a  text, 
though  both  the  preachers  and  the  principal  friends  wished 
him  to  do  so.  Conscious  of  his  inexperience  in  divine  things, 
and  want  of  a  general  understanding  in  the  Scriptures,  he 
utterly  refused  to  bind  himself  to  explain  any  particular  text 
in  a  formal  way  ;  and  left  himself  the  wide  field  of  exhor- 
tation. 

It  Avould  be  well  if  young  ministers,  or  those  designed  for 
the  ministerial  office,  were  equally  scrupulous,  not  to  say  con- 
scientious. Many  labour  on  a  particular  text,  which  they 
treat  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  a  theme  in  their  school- 
boy exercises  ;  and  think,  when  they  have  succeeded  pretty 
well  on  a  few  points  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  qualified  to 
be  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word :  this  is  in  many  cases  a 
fatal  mistake  both  to  themselves  and  others.  In  the  primitive 
Church,  there  were  Exhorters,  as  well  as  Preachers^  Teach- 
ers^ Apostles,  and  Evangelists ;  and  their  gift  was  not  less 
necessary  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  than  those  of  the 
others.  However,  all  gifts  seem  now  to  be  absorbed  in  one, 
and  a  man  must  be  either  a  Preacher  or  nothing. 

Adam  had  not  as  yet  got  what  he  deemed  a  satisfactory  call 
to  preach  the  Gospel;  and  he  was  afraid  to  run  before  he  was 
sent.  As  it  was  now  likely  he  would  not  be  employed  in  what 
was  termed  the  regular  ministry  of  the  word,  he  judged  it 
the  more  necessary  to  have  an  extraordinary  call,  to  aii  ex- 
traordinary work :  and  for  this  he  waited  without  solicitude 
or  anxiety  ;  for  he  did  not  desire  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
it  was  to  him  no  object  of  ambition,  and  could  be  none  of 
emolument.  His  lot  was  now  cast  with  the  Methodists  ;  for 
among  them  he  had  found  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  and  he 
had  no  wish  for  any  other  religious  communion.  Their  doc- 
trine he  knew  to  be  true ;  their  discipline  he  found  useful ; 
and  their  whole  economy  afforded  spiritual  advantages,  which 
he  could  see  no  where  else. 

Shortly  after  he  left  Coleraine,  Mr.  Bredin,  already  men- 
tioned, being  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  the  circuit,  sent  for 
him  to  spend  a  week  or  fortnight  with  him :  as  his  parents 
were  not  unwilling,  he  prepared  for  the  journey,  upwards  of 
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thirty  miles,  which  he  must  walk,  for  there  were  no  public 
conveyances  of  any  kind  in  those  parts.  Just  before  he  set 
out,  early  on  the  Monday  morning,  he  took  up  his  Bible  and 
said,  Lord,  direct  me  to  some  portion  of  thy  Word,  that  may 
be  a  subject  to  me  of  useful  meditation  on  the  way  !  He 
then  opened  the  book,  and  the  first  Avords  that  met  his  eyes 
were  these,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you, 
and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
and  that  your  fruit  should  remain  :  that  Avhatsoever  you  shall 
ask  of  the  Father,  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you." — John 
XV.  16. 

This  word  gave  him  great  encouragement,  and  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  When  he  came  to  the  city,  Mr.  Bredin 
desired  him  to  go  the  next  night,  and  supply  his  place,  at  a 
village  called  New  Buildings,  about  five  miles  beyond  Derry : 
— to  this  he  agreed.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  you  must  ^preach 
to  the  people."  "  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,"  says  Adam,  "  with 
God's  help."  "But,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "you  must  take  a  text, 
and  preach  from  it."  "  That  I  cannot  undertake,"  said  Adam. 
"  You  must  and  shall,"  said  Mr.  B.  "  I  will  exhort  as  usual, 
but  1  cannot  venture  to  take  a  text."  "  Well,  a  text  you  must 
take,  for  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it :  a  good 
exhortation  is  a  Sermon,  and  you  may  as  well  have  a  text  as 
not."  To  this  authority  he  was  obliged  for  the  present  to 
bow : — he  went  with  rather  a  perplexed  than  a  heavy  heart ; 
but  he  was  relieved  by  meeting  in  the  course  of  his  reading 
with  the  following  words :  "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God, 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."     1  John  v.  19. 

This  text  he  thought  he  well  understood,  went  to  the  place, 
June  19th,  1782  ;  took  it,  and  after  an  introduction,  in  which 
he  gave  a  general  account  of  the  Apostle  John,  divided  it  in 
the  following  way  : — 

1.  The  Apostle  states  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wick- 
edness :  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  from  the  natural  and 
practical  state  of  man. 

2.  That  it  is  only  by  the  power  of  God  that  men  are  saved 
from  this  state  of  corruption  ;  those  who  are  converted  being 
influenced  and  employed  by  Him  : —  We  are  of  God. 

3.  Those  who  are  thus  converted,  know  it,  not  only  from  its 
outward  effects  in  their  lives ;  but  from  the  change  made  in 
their  hearts  : —  JVe  know  that  we  are  of  God. 

The  people  seemed  highly  gratified,  and  gathered  round 
him  when  he  had  finished,  and  entreated  him  to  preach  to 
them  at  a  place  a  mile  or  two  off",  at  five  the  next  morning, 
before  they  went  to  their  work  :  he  consented,  and  many  were 
gathered  together  to  whom  he  explained  and  applied,  1  John 
iv.  19,  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us. 

During  this  visit  at  Derry,  he  preached  five  times  at  New 
Buildings ;  and  gave  several  exhortations  in  the  city.     After 
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about  a  fortnight's  stay  he  returned,  and  now  had  a  strong 
persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  that  God  had  called  him  to  preach 
His  Word  ;  and  that  the  verse  to  which  he  was  directed,  when 
he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Derry, —  Ye  have  not  chosen  me, 
hut  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  yon.  that  ye  should  go 
and.  bring  forth  fruit,  ^c,  was  the  evidence  of  the  call  which 
God  had  graciously  given  him.  He  felt  these  words,  as  no 
man  could  feel  them,  who  was  not  in  his  circumstances. 
That  he  was  not  mistaken,  the  issue  has  most  amply  proved. 
He  was  now  sent  by  God ;  human  authority  had  not  yet  in- 
terfered in  his  appointment.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to 
call  and  ordain  his  own  ministers :  it  may  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  church  to  appoint  them  where  to  labour;  though,  fre- 
quently, this  also  comes  by  an  especial  divine  appointment. 

As  there  was  some  prospect  that  he  might  soon  go  to  Eng- 
land ;  previously  to  his  departure,  A.  C.  thought  it  his  duty  to 
wait  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  to  in- 
form him  of  his  design  to  visit  England,  and  request  a  certi- 
ficate. He  did  so  ;  and  was  as  usual  received  with  great  kind- 
ness. On  his  requesting  a  certificate,  Mr.  S.  said,  "  Write  any 
thing  you  please,  Adam,  and  I  will  sign  it."  This  he  de- 
clined, and  said,  "  Any  thing  from  you.  Sir,  will  be  suffi- 
cient:"  on  which  Mr.  S.  sat  down  and  wrote  the  foUov/ing 
lines,  which  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hezlet,  Rector  of  a  neighbouring 
parish,  seeing,  subscribed. 

Millburn,  July  29,  1782. 
"The  Bearer's  father,  John  Clarke,  M.  A.,  has  for  several 
>  ears  kept  school  in  the  parish  of  Agherton,  of  which  I  am 
kector ;  and  during  that  time,  both  he  and  the  Bearer,  Adam 
Clarke,  have  maintained  a  fair  and  exceeding  good  character : 
and  I  do  believe  the  Bearer  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  any 
person  who  has  occasion  to  employ,  or  have  any  intercourse  or 
connection  with  him. 

Wm.  Smith,  Minister  of  Agherton. 

RoBT.  Hezlet,  Rector  of  Killowen." 

He  had  not  been  long  returned  from  Derry,  before  a  letter 
came  from  Mr.  Wesley  to  Mr.  Bredin,  appointing  him  for  Eng- 
land, and  desiring  him  to  bring  A.  Clarke  with  him,  that  he 
might  be  sent  direct  to  Kingswood  school.  This  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis  with  his  family : — they  were  all  highly  dis- 
pleased. His  father  would  neither  see  nor  speak  to  him  ;  his 
mother  threatened  him  with  God's  displeasure,  and  said  as  be- 
fore, "  We  have  brought  you  up  with  much  care  and  trouble  ; 
your  brother  is  gone,  your  father  cannot  last  always,  you  should 
stay  with  the  family,  and  labour  for  the  support  of  those  who 
nave  so  long  supported  you,  and  not  go  to  be  a  fugitive  and 
vagabond  over  the  face  of  the  earth.     I  believe  you  to  be  up- 
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right,  I  know  you  to  be  godly  ;  but  remember,  God  has  said, 
Honour  thy  f cither  and  thy  mother  ;  that  thy  days  may  he  long 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  This  is  the 
first  commandment  with  'promise :  and  remember  what  the 
Apostle  hath  said  ;  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
yet  offeiid  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all.  Now  I  allow  that 
you  are  unblameable  in  your  life,  but  you  are  now  going  to 
break  that  solemn  law,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother , 
and  if  you  do,  what  will  avail  all  your  other  righteousness?" 
It  would  not  do  to  reply  to  an  aggrieved  parent.  All  he  could 
say  was,  /  wish  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  : 
and  in  this  respect  I  labour  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
before  God  and  man.  His  poor  mother  was  so  far  transported 
and  off  her  guard,  that  she  said,  "  If  you  go,  you  shall  have  a 
parent's  curse  and  not  her  blessing." 

He  was  thus  brought  into  a  dilemma,  and  had  no  choice 
but  of  difficidties. — He  had  advanced  too  far,  to  retreat  safely ; 
and  to  turn  back  he  could  not  with  a  clear  conscience.  He 
had  the  most  decided  disapprobation  of  his  parents,  and  with 
such,  expressed  as  mentioned  above,  he  could  not  think  of 
leaving  home.  Prayer  Avas  his  strong  hold,  and  to  this  he 
had  recourse  on  the  present  occasion.  God  knew  the  way 
that  he  took,  and  appeared  for  him.  Having  gone  into  Cole- 
raine  a  few  days  on  some  business,  he  was  greatly  surprised 
on  his  return  to  find  his  mother's  sentiments  entirely  changed. 
She  had  got  the  persuasion  that  God  had  required  her  to  give 
up  her  son  to  his  work:  she  instantly  submitted,  and  had  be- 
gun to  use  all  her  influence  with  his  father,  to  bring  him  to  the 
same  mind ;  nor  had  she  exerted  herself  in  vain.  Both  his 
parents  received  him  on  his  return,  with  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance :  and  though  neither  said  go :  yet  both  said,  we  submit. 
In  a  few  days  he  set  off  to  the  city  of  Londonderry,  whence 
he  was  shortly  to  embark  for  Liverpool,  London,  or  Bristol. 
On  his  departure,  he  was  recommended  by  the  pious  society 
of  Coleraine,  to  God.  He  had  little  money,  and  but  a  scanty 
wardrobe  ;  but  he  was  carried  far  above  the  fear  of  want ;  he 
would  not  ask  his  parents  for  any  help  ;  nor  would  he  intimate 
to  them  that  he  needed  any.  A  few  of  his  own  select  friends 
put  some  money  in  his  purse,  and  having  taken  a  dutiful  and 
affectionate  leave  of  his  parents  and  friends,  he  walked  to 
Derry,  a  journey  of  upwards  of  30  miles,  in  a  part  of  a  day, 
found  Mr.  Bredin  waiting,  who  had  agreed  for  their  passage 
in  a  Liverpool  trader,  which  was  expected  to  sail  the  first  fair 
wind. 

As  he  was  young  and  inexperienced,  for  he  had  not  seen 
the  world,  Adam  was  glad  that  he  was  likely  to  have  the  com- 
pany and  advice  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bredin  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed:  just  as  they  were  about  to  sail,  a  letter  came 
from  Mr.   Wesley,    remanding  Mr.    Bredin's    appointment. 
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There  was  no  time  to  deliberate ;  the  wind  was  fair,  the  ves- 
sel cleared  out,  and  about  to  fall  down  the  Lough ;  Adam  got  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  about  a  pound  of  cheese,  went  instantly 
aboard  quite  alone,  and  the  vessel  set  sail,  Saturday,  August 
17,  1782.  By  this  solemn  step  he  had  now  separated  himself 
from  all  earthly  connections  and  prospects  in  his  own  country  ; 
and  went  on  the  authority  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine 
command,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  nor  what  God 
intended  for  him. 

They  got  safely  down  Lough  Foyle  into  the  Deiicaledonian 
Sea,  having  run  aground  through  the  carelessness  of  the  pilot, 
but  got  off  in  about  an  hour,  without  sustaining  any  damage. 
They  passed  between  the  Skerries,  Raghery,  and  the  main 
land  ;  doubled  Fair  Head,  and  the  next  morning  were  off  the 
Midi  of  Galloway.  The  tide  beiug  against  them,  and  the  wind 
falling,  they  were  obliged  to  work  into  Ramsey  Bay,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  they  staid  about  six  hours.  When  the  tide 
made,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  the  next  afternoon  got  safely 
into  Liverpool,  August  19,  1782,  On  this  passage,  and  some 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
a  few  remarks. 

The  captain  of  the  sloop  was  named  Cunningham,  a  Scotch- 
man ;  decent,  orderly,  and  respectable  in  his  life.  With  him 
young  Clarke  had  frequent  and  serious  conversation  on  the 
passage  ;  with  which  Capt.  C.  seemed  not  a  little  pleased.  The 
18th  was  Sunday,  during  the  whole  of  which  they;  were  at  sea, 
but  Adam  was  sick,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his  bed.  The 
captain  had  got  FlaveVs  works,  and  spent  all  his  spare 
tirne  on  the  Lord's  day  in  reading  them. — The  sailors  were,  on 
the  whole,  orderly  ;  and  though  he  had  reproved  them  for 
swearing,  they  did'  not  take  it  ill,  and  refrained  from  the  prac- 
tice during  the  passage:  and  as  they  saw  that  the  captain 
treated  his  young  passenger  with  respect,  they  also  treated 
him  with  the  same.  When  they  took  their  pilot  on  board,  off 
Hoylake,  they  were  informed  that  there  was  a  hot  press  in  the 
river.  There  were  two  young  men,  one  a  sailor,  the  other  a 
hatter,  steerage  passengers,  who  began  to  fear  for  their  per- 
sonal safety.  The  sloop  entered  the  river,  and  the  first  object 
that  engaged  their  attention  was  a  tender,  which  fired  a  couple 
of  guns  to  make  the  captain  bring  to.  The  sails  were  hauled 
down  in  a  moment,  and  the  tender  lowered  her  boat  over  her 
side  ;  an  officer  and  six  men  entered  it,  and  began  to  make  for 
the  sloop.  The  transaction  now  about  to  be  recorded  Dr.  C. 
has  often  related.     His  own  account  is  the  following : — 

"  As  soon  as  Captain  Cunningham  perceived  the  tender,  and 
was  obliged  to  bring  to,  on  her  fire :  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  passengers,  and  said,  '  You  had  better  go  and  hide  your- 
selves in  the  most  secret  parts  of  the  vessel,  or  wherever  you 
can ;  we  shall  have  a  press-gang  immediately  on  board ;  and 
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I  cannot  protect  you.'  The  two  young  men  already  mention- 
ed, hid  themselves  accordingly :  I  said  to  myself,  Shall  such 
a  man  as  I  Jiee?  I  will  not.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ; 
if  He  permit  me  to  be  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war,  doubtless 
He  has  something  for  me  to  do  there.'  I  therefore  quietly  sat 
down  on  a  locker  in  the  cabin;  but  my  heart  prayed  to  the 
God  of  heaven.  By  and  bye  the  noise  on  deck,  told  me  that 
the  gang  were  come  on  board.  Immediately  I  heard  a  hoarse 
voice  of  unholy  authority,  calling  out, — 'All  you  who  are  be- 
low, come  up  on  deck !'  I  immediately  walked  up  the  hatch- 
way, stepped  across  the  quarter-deck,  and  leaned  myself 
against  the  gunwale.  The  officer  Avent  down  himself  and 
searched,  and  found  the  hatter ;  but  did  not  find  the  sailor. 
While  this  officer  and  the  captain  Avere  in  conversation  about 
the  hatter^  who  maintained  that  he  was  apprentice  to  Mr. 

,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  gang  came  up  to  me,  and  said 

to  one  of  our  sailors,  'Who  have  you  got  here?    O,  he's  a 

^ priest,  I'll  Avarrant,'  said  the  fellow  ;  adding,  '  we  pressed 

a  priest  yesterday,  but  I  think  we'll  not  take  this  one.'  By  this 
time  the  lieutenant,  having  ordered  the  poor  hatter  aboard  of 
the  tender's  boat,  came  up  to  me,  stood  for  some  seconds  eye- 
ing me  from  head  to  foot;  he  then  stepped  forward,  took  me 
by  the  right  hand,  fingered  and  thumbed  it  to  find  whether  I 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  sea  or  hard  labour,  then,  with  au- 
thoritative insolence,  shook  it  from  him  with  a  muffled  exe 

cration,  '  D you,  you'll  not  do.'    They  then  returned  to 

their  boat  and  went  off  Avith  the  poor  hatter. 

"  AVhat  Briton's  bosom  does  not  burn  against  this  infringe- 
ment of  British  liberty  ?  This  unconstitutional  attack  on  the 
liberty  of  a  free-born  subject  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  British 
Isles?  While  the  impress  service  is  tolerated,  in  A'ain  do  Ave 
boast  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  an  attack  upon  its  vitality,  ten 
thousand  times  Avorse  than  any  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
ims  act.  Let  Britons  knoAv  that  it  is  neither  any  part  of  our 
Constitution,  nor  any  laAv  of  the  land,  AvhateA^er  some  venal 
lawyers  have  said,  in  order  to  make  it  constructively  such. 
Nothing  can  be  a  reason  for  it,  but  that  Avhich  justifies  a  levee 
en  masse  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation.  It  is  intolerable  to 
liear  those  plead  for  it,  Avho  are  not  exposed  to  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity." 

Having  noAV  escaped  and  got  safely  to  shore,  A.  C.  asked 
the  captain  if  he  could  direct  him  to  some  quiet  lodging,  Avhere 
he  might  be  comfortable  for  the  night,  as  he  intended  to  set 
off  next  morning  for  Bristol.  The  captain  said,  "You  shall 
stay  at  my  house  ;  sometimes  my  Avife  takes  in  respectable 
lodgers."  He  AA^ent  Avith  him,  and  Avas  presented  Avilh  scA'eral 
encomiums  to  Mrs.  C,  who  received  him  affably  ;  she  Avas  a 
decent,  AA^ell-bred  A\^oman.  In  the  afternoon,  the  captain  ask- 
ed him  to  take  a  AA^alk,  and  see  the  docks  and  shipping.     He 
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went,  but  having  lately  escaped  from  a  press-gang,  he  was 
afraid  of  getting  in  their  way  again;  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
imagined  that  every  ill-looking  fellow  he  met,  was  one  of  the 
party. 

On  his  return  to  Captain  Cunningham's,  he  was  introduced 
to  a  Scotch  lady  who  was  there,  a  private  boarder;  there  Avas 
also  a  naval  captain  present.  At  tea,  the  conversation  turned 
on  religion.  The  strange  captain  professed  to  be  a  'papist ; 
the  Scotch  lady  took  some  part  in  the  conversation,  and  gene- 
rally pledged  her  conscience  to  the  truth  of  what  she  asserted. 
Adam  was  pained  at  this  ;  for,  in  all  other  respects,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  a  well-bred  and  very  respectable  gentlewoman. 
He  watched  for  an  opportunity  after  tea,  when  he  saw  her 
alone,  said  very  humbly,  "  Madam,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  decent 
and  respectable  a  lady  as  you  are,  should  ever  use  an  improper 
word."  "Pray,"  said  the  lady,  surprised,  "what,  what  do 
you  mean?"  "Why,  madam,  I  have  noticed  you  several 
times  in  conversation,  use  the  term  '  upon  my  conscience? 
Now.  madam,  to  you,  and  to  every  intelligent  serious  person, 
conscience  must  be  a  very  sacred  principle  ;  and  should  never 
be  treated  lightly  ;  and  certainly  should  never  be  used  in  the 
way  of  an  ordinary  oath."  "Why,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  cannot 
think  there  is  any  harm  in  it.  I  know  very  well-bred  reli- 
gious people  make  no  scruple  of  using  it  as  I  do ;  and  I  am 
sure  1  cannot  be  persuaded  that  I  have  been  doing  any  thing 
wrong."  "  Well,  madam.  I  do  think  it  sinful ;  and  I  rather 
think  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  it,  you  Avill  think  so  too." 
Thus  ended  the  conversation.  At  supper  the  lady  said, 
"Mrs.  Cunningham,  this  young  man  has  been  reproving  me 
for  saying, '  upon  my  conscience.''  Now,  I  never  thought  that 
to  be  a  sin  :  and  sure  Mrs.  C.  you  know,  as  Avell  as  I,  many 
good  people  who  make  no  scruple  of  saying  it."  There  was 
some  silence,  and  then  A.  C.  gave  his  reasons  why  he  thought 
it,  and  all  such  words,  thus  used,  to  be  sinful.  Captain  C. 
and  Mrs.  C.  seemed  to  nod  consent.  The  strange  Captain 
said,  "  Sir,  as  I  am  a  Catholic^  I  believe  that  when  the  priest 
has  consecrated  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
nothing  of  those  elements  remains,  they  are  totally  and  sub- 
stantially changed  into  the  body,  blood,  life,  and  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  against  that  ?" 
"  O  yes,  sir,"  said  Adam,  "  I  have  much  to  say  against  it ;" 
and  then  began  and  argued  largely  to  shew  the  doctrine  un- 
scriptural,  and  to  prove  it  absurd.  The  captain  then  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  say  against  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
the  worshipping  of  images  ?  He  gave  his  reasons  at  large 
against  these  also.  Purg'atory,  was  next  produced ;  Auricular 
Confession  ;  and  the  priests^  ])ower  to  forgive  sins.  All  these 
were  considered :  and,  if  one  might  dare  to  say  so,  of  so 
young  a  person,  they  were  all  confuted  from  Scripture  and 
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reason.  But  the  last  tenet  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  turn 
to  the  subject  generally,  to  speak  concerning  the  nature  of  sin, 
and  the  fallen  condemned  state  of  man ;  and  that,  since  no 
human  nor  angelic  being  could  forgive  offences  not  committed 
against  themselves,  but  against  another,  it  followed  that  He 
only  against  whom  they  were  committed  could  forgive  them ; 
and,  as  all  had  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  it 
He  did  not  forgive  them,  doubtless  they  must  sink  those  who 
had  committed  them  into  the  gulf  of  endless  perdition.  He 
shewed  also,  that  reconciliation  with  God  was  impossible  from 
any  thing  that  the  sinner  could  either  do  or  suffer ;  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  salvation  to  any  man,  but  through  the 
great  sacrificial  offering  made  by  Christ  Jesus.  "But  this," 
said  he,  "  becomes  effectual  to  no  man  who  is  not  a  true  and 
deep  penitent,  and  does  not  implicitly  believe  in  that  Atoning 
Sacrifice,  as  offered  to  Divine  Justice  for  him,  as  a  sufficient 
sacrifice,  offering,  atonement,  and  satisfaction  for  his  trans- 
gressions.'" While  discoursing  on  these  subjects,  God  gave 
him  uncommon  power  and  freedom  of  speech  :  his  little  audi- 
ence had  their  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  him ;  tears  began  to 
drop  on  their  cheeks,  and  the  half-smothered  sob,  gave  strong 
indications  of  the  state  of  their  minds  :  perceiving  this,  he 
said,  let  us  pray  !  and,  suddenly  dropping  on  his  knees,  in 
which  he  was  immediately  followed  by  all  present,  he  prayed 
with  such  fervour  and  energy  that  all  were  in  tears ;  and  God 
seemed  to  work  mightily  in  every  mind.  What  Avere  the 
effects  of  this  night's  conversation  and  prayer,  will  be  found 
perhaps  only  in  the  great  day. 

The  next  morning  he  called  on  a  Mr.  Ray,  of  Cleaveland 
square,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  a  person  from  London- 
derry, whom  he  had  accidentally  met  in  the  street.  Mr.  Ray 
invited  him  to  stay  to  breakfast,  and  dissuaded  him  from  what 
he  had  fully  intended  to  do — viz.  to  go  on  foot  from  Liverpool 
to  Bristol,  a  journey  of  nearly  200  miles.  Mr.  Ray  sent  his 
young  man  with  him  to  the  coach-office,  where  he  took  an  out- 
side place  to  Birmingham,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Fly, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  stage  coaches,  carried  six  insides,  as  many 
outsides  as  they  could  stick  on ;  and  these,  together  with  enor- 
mous boot  and  basket,  filled  with  luggage,  made  it  little  infe- 
rior to  a  Avagon  in  size,  and  not  a  great  deal  superior  to  one  in 
speed.  It  might  safely  be  ranked  among  the  tarda  volventia 
plaustra;  for,  though  they  left  Liverpool  at  seven  p.  m.  (Aug. 
21,)  they  did  not  arrive  in  Birmingham  before  the  following 
evening. 

Before  he  left  Captain  Cunningham's  he  inquired  for  his  bill ; 
and  was  answered  by  Mrs.  C,  "  No,  sir,  you  owe  nothing  here ; 
Capt.  C,  myself,  and  all  the  family,  are  deeply  in  your  debt. — 
You  have  been  a  blessing  to  our  house  ;  and,  were  you  to  stay 
longer,  you  would  have  no  charges.     We  shall  be  concerned  to 
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hear  how  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  journey ;  therefore,  pray 
WTite  to  us  when  you  get  to  Kingswood." 

This  free  lodging,  though  it  suited  his  pocket,  did  not  suit 
his  disposition:  for  all  through  life  he  admired  and  enforced 
those  words  of  our  Lord,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re 
CEivE.  He  departed,  earnestly  praying  that  God  would  re- 
member that  family  for  good,  for  the  kindness  they  had  shewn 
to  a  poor  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

His  company  on  this  day's  journey  was  various,  particularly 
on  the  outside,  for  they  were  frequently  changed  ;  most  of  them 
going  only  a  short  distance.  Those  within  were  of  another 
description,  and  A.  C.  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
following  manner : — a  young  gentleman  belonging  to  the  party, 
chose  to  take  a  stage  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  see  the  country. 
He  was  gay  and  giddy  and  soon  proved  that  he  feared  not  an 
oath.  A.  C.  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  very  improper  to 
make  use  of  such  words  ?  "  What,"  said  he,  "  are  you  a 
Presbyterian  V — "  No,  sir,"  said  Adam,  "  I  am  a  Methodist." 
This  provoked  his  risiliility  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  he 
made  it  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  harmless,  but  rather 
foolish  Avit.  When  he  went  inside,  he  told  his  tale  in  his  own 
way,  and  this  excited  the  curiosity  of  his  companions  to  see  this 
strange  creature.  A  well-behaved  gentleman  put  his  head  out 
of  the  coach  window,  and  said,  "  Pray  tell  the  young  lad  in  the 
blue  coat,  to  come  into  the  inside  for  a  stage,  one  of  us  will 
change  places  with  him."  Adam  replied,  "I  thank  you,  sir, 
I  prefer  the  seat  where  I  now  am."  He  repeated  his  request, 
and  had  the  same  answer.  When  the  coach  stopped,  a  lady 
urged  him  to  comply  ;  but  the  risibility  of  the  young  gentleman 
not  having  as  yet  received  its  sedative,  A.  C.  still  refused. — 
The  lady  pressed  him,  and  said,  "  Why,  sir,  should  you  refuse 
our  company?" — "Why,  madam,"  said  he,  "I  think  mine 
cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  you."  She  answered,  "  Sir,  you 
must  come  in ;  this  young  gentleman  will  take  your  place,  and 
you  will  do  us  good."  He  at  last  consented.  They  questioned 
him  about  his  religion  ;  where  he  was  going,  &c.  &c.,  and  they 
were  so  well  pleased,  that  they  requested  him  to  go  with  them 
round  by  London,  and  they  would  cheerfully  pay  his  fare,  and 
maintain  him  on  his  way.  This  did  not  seem  to  him  to  lie  in 
the  line  of  Providence,  and  therefore,  with  due  expressions  of 
obligation,  he  refused  the  proffered  kindness.  The  coach 
stopped  for  dinner  at  Litchfield,  and  they  obliged  him  to  sit  at 
table  with  them,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  be  at  any  expense. 
The  gentleman  was  learned  ;  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
his  young  acquaintance  could  converse  with  him  out  of  Virgil 
and  Horace,  and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  discoursing  on  that  confi- 
dence which  every  true  follower  of  God  has  in  the  Divine 
favour  and  protection,  A.  C.  alleged  that  the  principle  was 
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not  unknown  among  even  the  heathens;  though  many  called 
Christians  deny  that  we  can  have  any  direct  evidence  of  God's 
love  to  our  minds ;  and  he  quoted  the  following  verse  from 
Horace : — 

Jnleger  vitce  scelerisque  piirus, 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis.  iieqne  arcu, 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis. 
JF^usce,  pharetra." 

Odar.  lib.  i.  od.  22. 
"  The  man  that  knows  not  guilty  fear, 
Nor  wants  the  bow,  nor  pointed  spear ; 
Nor  needs,  while  innocent  of  heart, 
The  quiver  teeming  with  the  poisoned  dart." 

Francis. 

"  True,"  said  the  gentleman,  "but  if  we  take  Horace  as  au- 
thority for  one  point,  we  may  as  well  do  it  in  another,  and  m 
some  of  your  received  principles,  you  will  find  him  against 
you  J  witness  another  Ode," — 

"  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libera 
Pulsanda  tcllus.^' 

Odar.  lib.  i.  od.  37. 
"  Now  let  the  bowl  with  wine  be  crown'd  ; 
Now  lighter  dance  the  mazy  round." 

Francis, 

A.  C.  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  this  critique;  and  has 
been  heard  to  say,  "  We  should  be  cautious  how  we  appeal  to 
heathens,  however  eminent,  in  behalf  of  mornlity;  because 
much  may  be  collected  from  them  on  the  other  side.  In  like 
manner,  we  should  take  heed  how  we  quote  the  Fathers  in 
proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  because  he  who  knows 
them  best,  knows,  that  on  many  of  those  subjects,  they  blow 
hot  and  cold.'''' 

He  parted  from  this  intelligent  company  at  Lichfield  :  to 
whom  he  had  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  explaining 
some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system. — Every 
well  disposed  mind  has  something  to  do  for  God  or  man,  in 
every  place  and  circumstance  ;  and  he  who  is  watchful  and 
conscientious,  will  find  opportunities. 

He  reached  Birmingham  in  the  evening,  and  soon  found 
out  Mr.  Joseph  Brettell,  the  brother  of  John,  already  men- 
tioned, to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  received  him  most  affectionately,  and 
offered  him  a  bed  at  their  house  till  he  could  take  his  depar- 
ture for  Bristol,  which  could  not  be  till  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  as  there  was  no  conveyance  before  that  time.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d  Mr.  B.  took  him  with  him  to  a  public  prayer- 
meeting,  where  he  constrained  him  to  give  an  exhortation  ; 
which  the  piety  and  good  sense  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given,  led    them  to  receive  kindly.     The   chapel  in    Cherry 
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Street  was  then  nearly  finished,  and  that  night  before  the 
prayer-meeting,  he  heard  old  Parson  Greenwood  preach  in  it 
on  these  words,  "  I  am  in  a  strait  between  two?''  On  which 
he  observed  that,  '•  It  had  been  generally  the  case  in  all  ages, 
that  the  people  of  God  had  been  frequently  in  straits  and  diffi- 
culties; and  gave  several  instances,  as  Lot  in  Sodom  ;  Jacob 
in  the  house  of  Laban,  and  Avhen  he  met  with  Esau  his  bro- 
ther; Moses  in  Egypt."  &c.  &c.  and,  had  he  then  known  the 
circumstances  and  spirit  of  his  young  strange  hearer,  he  might 
have  safely  added  him  to  the  number. 

Before  he  left  Birmingham,  Mr.  Brettell  took  occasion  to 
ask  him,  "  What  he  proposed  by  going  to  Kingswood  school  ?" 
Adam,  who  had  been  led  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an  uni- 
versity, but  much  better  conducted,  immediately  answered, 
"  I  hope  to  get  in  it  an  increase  of  learning,  of  knowledge, 
and  of  piety."  Mr.  B.  said,  "  I  hope  you  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed :  I  question  Avhether  you  will  meet  there  with  any- 
thing you  expect."  At  this  Adam  was  surprised,  and  referred 
him  to  some  of  the  late  magazines,  where  such  an  account 
was  given  of  this  seminary,  as  quite  justified  all  his  expecta- 
tions. Mr.  B.  said,  "I  only  Avish  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  suffering  pain  and  discouragement,  should  you  be  dis- 
appointed. Some  of  us  know  the  place  well;  and  know  that 
you  will  not  meet  in  it  what  you  have  been  led  to  expect." 
This  seemed  strange  to  him,  and  he  pondered  all  these  say- 
ings in  his  heart.  This  kind  family  behaved  to  him  as  if  he 
had  been  their  own  child,  and  a  strict  friendship  was  estab- 
lished between  him  and  them  which  was  never  dissolved  ; 
and  Mr.  Brettell's  house  was  his  home  whenever  he  visited 
Birmingham,  till,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  he  left 
his  residence  and  manufactory  at  the  Moat,  and  became  man- 
ager of  a  public  charge  in  the  town. 

Of  This  kind  family  Dr.  C.  was  accustomed  to  say,  "Never 
were  those  words  of  our  Lord  more  literally  attended  to,  than 
in  the  case  of  this  family  in  reference  to  me  : — I  was  a  stran- 
ger and  ye  took  me  in.  Of  myself  or  family  they  had  never 
before  heard.  Of  me  they  could  hardly  expect  ever  to  hear 
again  ;  and  for  their  kindness  they  could  expect  no  reward  on 
this  side  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  and  yet  they  behaved 
to  me,  as  did  the  family  of  the  Walkers,  into  which  Mr.  B. 
had  married,  as  if  they  had  been  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  me  and  mine.  May  God  remember  them  for  good:  and 
may  neither  their  children,  nor  children's  children,  ever  be 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  without  meeting  with  such  friends 
as  they  have  been  to  me  !" 

As  the  coach  for  Bristol  was  to  go  off  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  it  was  thought  best  that  A.  C.  should  sleep  at 
the  inn.  When  he  had  paid  his  coach  outside  fare  to  Bristol, 
and  sixpence  for  his  bed,  he  found  he  had  remaining  one  shil- 
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ling  and  ninepence  only.  On  this  he  could  not  draw  exten 
sively  for  support  on  the  way  ;  nor  was  he  anxious^  as  he  was 
well  inured  to  self-denial  and  fasting.  He  left  Birmingham 
at  three  o'clock,  a.  m.  Aug.  24,  and  reached  the  Lamb  Inn  in 
Broad  Mead,  Bristol,  at  eight  o'clock  that  night.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  his  entire  subsistence  had  been  a  penny 
loaf  and  a  halfpenny  worth  of  apples !  The  day  had  been 
stormy,  and  he  had  been  often  wet  to  the  skin :  and  not  being 
used  to  such  travelling,  he  was  sufficiently  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted when  he  reached  Bristol.  He  was  shewn  to  the 
kitchen,  where  there  happening  to  be  a  good  fire,  he  got  him- 
self warmed :  and  he  asked  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  drink  of  water.  "  Water,  water !"  said  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, "  had  you  not  better  have  a  pint  of  heer  ?" — "  No,  1  pre- 
fer a  drink  of  W'-ater,"  said  he :  it  was  brought,  and  for  this 
homely  supper  he  paid  sixpence,  and  sixpence  for  his  bed  be- 
fore he  lay  down ;  he  had  now  sevenpence  halfpenny  remain- 
ing, sixpence  of  which  the  chambermaid  charged  for  taking 
care  of  his  box :  he  had  three  halfpence  left,  his  whole  sub- 
stance, to  begin  the  world  at  Kingswood  !  The  next  morn- 
ing early,  Aug.  25th,  he  left  the  inn,  and  walked  to  Kings- 
wood,  and  got  thither  about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  preaching 
in  the  chapel  Avas  about  to  commence.  He  entered  with  the 
crowd,  and  heard  Mr.  Thomas  Payne  preach  on  "  IVoman, 
why  weepest  thou?  Whom  seekest  thou?''''  This  text  was  a 
word  in  season  to  Adam,  who  began  now  to  be  very  heavy, 
and  considerably  tried  in  his  mind,  with  a  foreboding  of  some 
approaching  distresses.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  here, 
that  the  Thomas  Payne  mentioned  above,  was  not  the  famous 
rei')obttiofiist  and  Injidel,  so  well  known  since  over  Europe 
and  America ;  but  a  zealous,  sensible  Methodist  preacher,  the 
reverse  of  the  other,  both  in  his  religious  and  political  creed. 
His  own  life,  written  by  himself,  may  be  found  in  the  Armi- 
nian  Magazine.  He  died  at  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  preaching  being  ended,  A.  C.  inquired  of  a  young  lad, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  scholars,  if  Mr.  Simpson 
(the  head  Master)  was  at  home  ?  Being  informed  that  he 
was,  he  begged  leave  to  see  him  ; — he  was  introduced,  and  de- 
livered Mr.  Wesley's  letter.  Mr.  S.  appeared  surprised  :  said, 
"  He  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  that  they  had  no  room  in 
the  school  for  any  one ;  that  Mr.  W^esley  was  now  in  Corn- 
wall, but  was  expected  in  a  fortnight :"  and  added,  "  You  must 
go  back  to  Bristol,  and  lodge  there  till  he  comes."  These 
were  all  appalling  tidings  !  Adam  had  travelled  several  hun- 
dred miles  both  by  sea  and  land  in  quest  of  a  chimerical 
Utopia  and  Garden  of  Paradise,  and  now  all  his  hopes  were 
in  a  moment  crushed  to  death. 

With  a  heart  full  of  distress,  Adam  ventured  to  say,  "  Sir 
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I  cannot  go  back  to  Bristol,  I  have  expended  all  my  money, 
and  have  nothing  to  subsist  on."  Mr.  S.  said,  "  Why  should 
you  come  to  Kingswood,  it  is  only  for  preachers'  children,  or 
for  such  preachers  as  cannot  read  their  Bible  ;  and  it  appears 
from  this  information,  that  you  have  already  been  at  a  clas- 
sical school,  and  that  you  have  read  both  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors." Adam  said,  "  I  am  come  to  improve  myself  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  the  advantages  which  I  understood  Kingswood 
could  atford."  Mr.  S.  replied  that,  "It  was  not  necessary  ;  if 
you  are  already  a  preacher,  you  had  better  go  out  into  the  work 
at  large,  for  there  is  no  room  for  you  in  the  school,  and  not 
one  spare  bed  in  the  house."  It  was  now  with  his  poor  heart : — 

Ilei  mihi  I  quanta  de  spe  decidi  I 

The  rest  I  shall  give  in  A.  C.'s  own  words. 

"  At  last  it  was  agreed,  that  there  was  a  spare  room  on  the 
end  of  the  chapel,  where  I  might  lodge  till  Mr.  Wesley  should 
come  from  Cornv/all:  and  that  I  must  stay  in  that  room  and 
not  come  into  the  house.  I  was  accordingly  shewn  to  the 
place,  and  was  told,  one  of  the  maids  should  bring  me  my 
daily  food  at  the  due  times.  As  soon  as  I  was  left  alone,  I 
kneeled  down  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  God  with  strong  cry- 
ing and  tears.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  alas  1 
among  strange  people :  utterly  friendless  and  pennyless,  I 
felt  also  that  I  was  not  at  liberty^  but  only  to  run  away : — this 
I  believe  would  have  been  grateful  to  the  unfeeling  people  into 
whose  hands  I  had  fallen.  But  I  soon  found  why  I  was  thus 
cooped  up  in  my  prison-house.  Mr.  S.  that  day  took  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  S.  suspected  that  I  might  have  the 
itch,  as  many  persons  coming  from  my  country  had  ;  [this 
was  excellent  from  Scotch  people,  for  such  they  both  were  ;] 
and  that  they  could  not  let  me  mingle  with  the  family.  I  im- 
mediately tore  open  my  waistcoat  and  shirt,  and  shewed  him 
a  skin  as  white  and  as  clean  as  ever  had  come  across  the 
Tweed  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose, — '  It  might  be  cleaving  some- 
where to  me,  and  they  could  not  he  satisfied  till  I  had  rubbed 
tnyself]  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  box  of  Ja.ckson''s  itch  oint- 
ment, which  should  be  procured  for  me  next  day  P 

"  It  was  only  my  strong  hold  of  God,  that  kept  me  from 
distraction.  But  to  whom  could  I  make  my  complaint? 
Earthly  refuge  I  had  none.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  feelings,  I  may  justly  say  the  agony,  of  my  mind. 
I  surveyed  my  apartment ;  there  was  a  wretched  old  bureau 
wainscot  bedstead,  not  worth  ten  shillings,  and  a  flock  bed, 
and  suitable  bed-clothes,  worth  not  much  more  :  but  the  worst 
was,  they  were  very  scanty,  and  the  weather  was  cold  and  wet. 
There  was  one  rush  bottomed  chair  in  the  place,  and  besides 
these,  neither  carpet  on  the  floor,  nor  at  the  bedside,  nor  any 
other  kind  of  furniture.    There  was  no  book,  not  even  a  Bibley 
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in  the  place ;  and  my  own  box,  with  my  clothes  and  a  few 
books,  \vas  behind  at  the  Lamb  Inn,  in  Bristol ;  and  I  had  not 
even  a  change  of  linen.  Of  this  I  informed  them,  and  begged 
them  to  let  the  man,  (as  I  found  he  went  in  with  a  horse  and 
small  cart  three  times  a  week,)  bring  out  my  box  to  me.  To 
this  request,  often  and  earnestly  repeated,  I  got  no  definite  an 
swer,  but  no  box  was  brought. 

"  Jackson''s  Ointvicnt  was  brought,  it  is  true  ;  and  with  this 
infernal  unguent,  I  was  obliged  to  anoint  myself  before  a  large 
fire,  (the  first  and  last  I  saw  while  I  remained  there.)  which 
they  had  ordered  to  be  lighted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  state, 
smelling  worse  than  a  polecat,  I  tumbled  Avith  a  heavy  heart 
and  streaming  eyes,  into  my  worthless  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  sheets  had  taken  from  my  body,  as  far  as  they  came 
in  contact  with  it,  the  unabsorbed  parts  of  this  tartareous  com- 
pound :  and  the  smell  of  them  and  myself  Avas  almost  insup- 
portable. The  woman  that  brought  my  bread  and  milk  for 
breakfast — for  dinner — and  for  supper, — for  generally  I  had 
nothing  else,  and  not  enough  of  that, — I  begged  to  let  me 
have  a  pair  of  clean  sheets.  It  was  in  vain  :  no  clean  clothes 
of  any  kind  were  afforded  me  ;  I  was  left  to  make  my  own 
bed,  sweep  my  own  room,  and  empty  my  own  basin,  &c.  &c. 
as  I  pleased  !  For  more  than  three  weeks  no  soul  performed 
any  kind  act  for  me.  And  as  they  did  not  give  orders  to  the 
man  to  bring  out  my  box,  I  was  left  without  a  change  of  any 
kind,  till  the  Thursday  of  the  second  week ;  when  I  asked 
permission  to  go  out  of  my  prison-house  to  Bristol  for  my  box ; 
Avhich  being  granted,  I  walked  to  Bristol  and  carried  my  box 
on  my  head,  more  than  four  miles,  without  any  kind  of  assist- 
ance !  It  was  then  no  loss,  that  my  Avardrobe  was  not  exten- 
sive. As  for  books,  I  brought  none  with  me  but  a  small  18mo. 
Bible,  a  12mo.  edition  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Prideaux's 
Connected  History  of  the  Jews,  &c.,  and  Buck's  Svo.  Greek 
Testament. 

"  As  both  the  days  and  nights  were  very  cold,  the  season 
then  being  unnaturally  so,  I  begged  to  have  a  little  Jire.  This 
was  denied  me,  though  coals  were  raised  within  a  few  roods 
of  the  house,  and  were  very  cheap  ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise, 
they  were  not  at  their  expense ;  they  were  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  collections,  made  for  that  school  :  to  which  many  of 
my  friends  made  an  annual  liberal  offering. 

"One  day,  having  seen  Mr.  S.  walking  in  the  garden.  I 
went  to  him  and  told  him  I  was  starving  with  cold  ;  and 
shewed  him  my  fingers  then  bloodless  througli  cold  !  He  took 
me  to  the  hall,  shewed  me  a  cord  which  hung  from  the  roof, 
to  the  end  of  which  was  affixed  a  cross  stick;  and  told  me  to 
jump  up  and  catch  a  hold  of  the  stick,  and  swing  by  my  hands, 
and  that  would  help  to  restore  the  circulation.  I  did  so:  and 
had  been  at  the  exercise  only  a  few  minutes,  when  Mrs.  S. 
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came  and  drove  both  him  and  myself  away,  under  pretence 
that  we  should  dirty  the  floor !  From  this  woman  I  received 
no  kindness.  A  rnore  unfeeling  woman  1  had  never  met. 
She  was  probably  very  clever — all  stood  in  awe  of  her — for 
my  own  part,  I  feared  her  more  than  I  feared  Satan  liimself. 
When  nearly  Cxippled  Avith  cold,  and  I  had  stolen  mto  the 
kitchen  to  warm  myself  for  a  lev/  moments,  if  I  had  heard  her 
voice  in  the  hall,  I  have  run  as  a  man  would  who  is  pursued 
in  the  jungles  of  Bengal  by  a  royal  tiger. 

'•  This  woman  was  equally  saving  of  the  candles^  as  of  the 
coals:  if  my  candle  Avere  not  extinguished  by  nine  o'clock, 
I  was  called  to  account  for  it.  My  bed  not  being  comfortable, 
I  did  not  like  to  lie  much  in  it ;  and  therefore  kept  out  of  it  as 
late,  and  rose  from  it  as  early  as  possible.  To  prevent  Mrs.  S. 
from  seeing  the  reflection  of  the  light  through  my  window,  (for 
my  prison-house  was  opposite  the  school,  over  the  way,)  I 
was  accustomed  to  set  my  candle  on  the  floor  behind  my 
bureau  bed,  lake  off  my  coat  and  hang  it  on  my  chair's  back, 
bring  that  close  on  the  other  angle,  and  then  sit  down  squat 
on  the  floor  and  read  !  To  these  miserable  expedients  was  I 
driven  in  order  to  avoid  my  bed,  and  spend  my  time  in  the 
best  manner  I  could  for  the  cultivation  of  my  mind,  and  to 
escape  the  prying  eye  of  this  woman,  who  seemed  never  to 
be  in  her  element  but  when  she  was  driving  every  thing  be- 
fore her. 

"  I  asked  and  got  permission  to  work  in  the  garden.  There, 
fine  quickset  hedges  were  all  overgrown ;  these  I  reduced  to 
order  by  the  dubbing  shears :  and  I  had  done  this  so  well, 
that  my  taste  and  industry  were  both  applauded.  I  occasion- 
ally dug  and  dressed  plots  in  the  ground.  This  was  of  great 
.service  to  me,  as  it  gave  me  a  sufficiency  of  exercise,  and  I 
had  on  the  whole  better  health ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  pond 
of  rain  water  in  the  garden,  where  I  occasionally  bathed, 
scanty  indeed  of  Avatcr,  for  there  is  none  in  the  place  but 
what  falls  from  heaven  ;  and  for  a  temporary  occupation  ot 
their  premises,  I  was  obliged  to  contend  with  frogs,  askes,  or 
evets,  and  vermin  of  different  kinds. 

"  The  preaching,  and  public  band-meeting  at  the  chapel, 
were  often  sources  of  spiritual  refreshment  to  me  ;  and  gave 
me  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage. 

"  One  Thursday  evening,  when  Mr.  Thos.  Rankin,  who 
was  superintendent  (then  called  assistant)  o^ the  circmX^  had 
preached,  the  bands  met :  and  as  I  made  it  a  point  never  to 
attend  hand-meeting  or  Jove-feast^  without  delivering  my  tes- 
timony for  God,  I  spoke :  and  without  entering  into  trials, 
temptations,  or  difficulties  of  any  kind,  I  simply  stated  my 
confidence  in  God,  the  clear  sense  I  had  of  my  acceptance 
with  Him,  and  my  earnest  desire  for  complete  purity  of  heart. 
When  the  meeting  \vas  ended.  Mr.  R.  came  to  me.  and  asked 
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if  I  had  ever  led  a  class  ?  I  said,  I  had  often,  in  my  own 
country,  but  not  since  I  came  to  England.  '  Have  you  ever 
preached  V  I  answered,  I  had  often  exhorted  in  public,  but 
had  taken  a  text  only  a  few  times.  He  then  told  me  I  must 
go  and  meet  a  class  at  Mangotsjield  the  next  day  ;  and  preach 
at  Downend  the  next  Wednesday.  I  met  the  class,  and 
preached  as  appointed,  and  had  great  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
people. 

"  From  that  time  Mr.  Rankm  was  my  steady  friend.  1 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ;  and  we  never  had  the  slightest  misunderstanding.  He 
was  an  authoritative  man  ;  and  many  complained  of  him  on 
this  account ;  he  had  not  many  friends,  his  manner  being 
often  apparently  austere.  But  he  was  a  man  of  unblemished 
character,  truly  devoted  to  God,  and  zealous  in  his  work.  1 
attended  him  on  his  death-bed  in  London :  he  died  as  a  Chris 
tian  and  minister  of  Christ  should  die, — full  of  confidence  in 
God,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  desired  his  step-daughter, 
Mrs.  Hovatt,  to  open  a  certain  drawer,  and  bring  to  him  a 
little  shagreen  box.  She  did  so — he  took  it,  and  said,  '  My 
dear  brother  Clarke,  this  is  a  silver  medal  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Whitfield  :  Mr.  Wesley  gave  it  to  me,  and  in  my  will 
I  have  left  it  to  you:  but  I  now  choose  to  give  it  to  you  with 
my  own  hands ;  and  I  shall  use  the  same  words  in  giving  it 
which  Mr.  Wesley  used  when  he  gave  it  to  me : 

*  Thus  we  scatter  our  playthings :  and  soon  we'll  scatter  our  dust.' 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that,  having  been  superintendent 
of  the  London  circuit  three  years  before  he  died,  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  make  his  latter  labours  comparatively  comfortable  and 
easy ;  by  appointing  him  to  places  to  which  he  had  little  fa- 
tigue in  going,  and  where  he  was  affectionately  entertained. — 
In  this  I  only  did  my  duty ;  but  he  received  it  as  a  very  high 
obligation.  Preachers  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  should  be  favoured  in  their  latter  end,  when  their 
strength  and  spirits  fail. 

"Before  I  go  farther  in  this  relation,  it  will  be  necessary  V 
describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  family  at  Kingswood. 

"  The  school  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  sons  of  itinerant 
"preachers^  ^nd  parlour  boarders.  The  latter  were  taken  in,  be- 
cause the  public  collections  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
institution. 

"  As  a  religious  seminary,  and  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  world,  Mr.  J,  Wesley,  (though  his  mul- 
titudinous avocations  prevented  him  from  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  it,)  the  school  had  a  great  character,  both  over  Europe 
and  America,  among  religious  people.  Independently  of  several 
young  gentlemen,  the  sons  of  opulent  Methodists,  there  wero 
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at  that  time  in  it  several  from  the  West  Indies,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark. 

"  The  following  was  the  domestic  establishment : — 

"Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  M.  A.  was  head  master.  Mrs. 
Simpson,  housekeeper.  Miss  *S'^w^so7^,  assistant.  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  Bayley,  afterwards  Dr.  Bayley  of  Manchester,  was 
English  teacher ;  who  had  I  believe  at  that  time,  only  12/.  per 
annum,  and  his  board,  &c.  for  his  labor ;  Mr.  Vincent  de 
Boudry  waiS  occasional  French  teacher;  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Bond 
was  a  sort  of  half  boarder,  and  assistant  English  teacher. 

"  Mr.  S.  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety  ;  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman, but  too  easy  for  his  situation.  Mr.  Bayley  was  a  man 
of  the  strictest  morals  and  exemplary  piety.  Mr.  De  Boudry 
was  a  man  of  plain  sense  and  true  godliness.  Mr.  Bond  was 
a  young  man  of  little  experience,  and  shalloAv  in  talents,  but 
affectionate :  whose  highest  ambition  seemed  to  be,  to  reach 
the  exalted  place  and  character  of  a  clergyman. 

"  Mr.  Simpson,  on  leaving  Kingswood,  which  he  did  the 
year  after  I  was  there,  set  up  a  classical  school  at  Keynsham  ; 
Avhich  he  managed  for  many  years  with  considerable  credit ; 
and  died,  leaving  a  son  to  fill  his  place,  who  afterwards  became 
vicar  of  that  place. 

"  Mr.  Cornelius  Bayley  published  a  very  good  Hebrew 
grammar  while  he  was  at  the  school.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Manchester,  where  a  church  was  built  for  him,  called  St. 
James\  There  he  earnestly  laboured  and  did  much  good, 
though  he  knew  not  the  people  among  whom  he  received 
his  religion,  and  who  were  the  principal  instruments  in  build- 
ing his  church.  He  also  is  dead ;  highly  respected  for  his 
piety,  usefulness,  and  high  Church  principles. 

"  Mr.  De  Boudry  married  a  pious  sensible  woman  ;  and  set 
up  a  Boarding  School  on  Kingsdown,  Bristol.  He  is  dead; 
having  long  borne  the  character  of  a  pious,  steady,  honest  man. 

"  No  man  can  do  justice  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Bond,  but  him- 
self. It  has  been  indeed  various  and  checqucred :  he  is  pro- 
bably still  living ;  but  I  know  not  what  is  become  of  him. 

"  The  scholars  were  none  of  them  remarkable  for  piety  or 
learning.  The  young  geyitlemen  that  were  introduced  had 
spoiled  the  discipline  of  the  school;  very  few  of  its  Rules  and 
Regulations  were  observed  ;  and  it  in  no  respect  answered  the 
end  of  its  institution.  This  is  evident  from  the  judgment 
passed  upon  it  in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  the 
Bristol  Conference.     This  document  I  transcribe. 

'  Bristol,  Aug.  1783. 

'  Q.  15.  Can  any  improvement  be  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Kingswood  school  ? 

'  A.  My  design  in  building  the  house  at  Kingswood  was  to 
have  therein  a   Christian   family  ;    every  member  whereof, 
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(children  excepted,)  should  he  alive  to  God,  and  a  pattern  of 
all  holiness.  Here  it  was  that  I  proposed  to  educate  a  few 
children  according  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Christian  model. 
And  almost  as  soon  as  we  hegan,  God  gave  us  a  token  for 
good,  four  of  the  children  receiving  a  clear  sense  of  pardon. 
But  at  present  the  school  does  not  in  any  wise  answer  the 
design  of  its  institution,  either  with  regard  to  re//^'"iO?i  or /ear^z- 
ing.  The  children  are  not  religious  ;  they  have  not  the  pow- 
er, and  hardly  the  form,  of  religion.  Neither  do  they  improve 
in  learning  better  than  at  other  schools :  no,  nor  yet  so  well. 
Insomuch  that  some  of  our  friends  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
move their  children  to  other  schools.  And  no  wonder  they 
improve  so  little  either  in  religion  or  learning;  for  the  rules 
of  the  school  are  not  observed  at  all.  All  in  the  house  ought 
to  rise,  take  their  three  meals,  and  go  to  bed  at  a  fixed  hour. 
But  they  do  not.  The  children  ought  never  to  be  alone  ;  but 
always  in  the  presence  of  a  master.  This  is  totally  neglect- 
ed ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  run  up  and  down  the  road, 
and  mix,  yea  fight,  with  the  colliers'  children. 

'  How  may  these  evils  be  remedied,  and  the  school  reduced 
to  its  original  plan  ?  It  must  be  mended  or  ended,  for  no  school, 
is  better  than  the  present  school.' 

"  This  censure  is  perfectly  correct,  it  was  the  worst  school 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  though  the  teachers  were  men  of  ade- 
quate learning  ;  yet  as  the  school  was  perfectly  disorganized, 
and  in  several  respects  each  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  there  was  no  efficient  plan  pursued,  they  mocked  at 
religion,  and  trampled  under  foot  all  the  laws.  The  little 
children  of  the  preachers  suffered  great  indignities ;  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  their  treatment  there  gave  many  of  them  a  rooted 
enmity  against  piety  and  religion  for  life.  The  parlour  board- 
ers had  every  kind  of  respect  paid  to  them,  and  the  others 
Avere  shamefully  neglected.  Had  this  most  gross  mismanage- 
ment been  known  to  the  Methodist  preachers,  they  would 
have  suffered  their  sons  to  die  in  ignorance,  rather  than  have 
sent  them  to  a  place  where  there  was  scarcely  any  care  taken 
either  of  their  bodies  or  souls. 

"  I  found  to  my  great  discomfort,  all  the  hints  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  B.  and  my  Birmingham  friends  more  than  realized. 
The  school  has  certainly  been  '■mended^  since;  and  is  now 
stated  to  be  in  a  progressive  state  of  greater  improvement  than 
ever.  May  it  ever  answer,  in  every  respect,  the  great  end 
which  its  most  excellent  founder  proposed  when  he  laid  its 
first  stone,  and  drew  up  its  rules. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  remainder  of  my  short  stay  in  Kings- 
wood. 

"  I  have  already  noticed  that,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  I 
often  worked  in  the  garden.     Observing  one  day  a  small  plot 
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which  had  been  awkwardly  turned  over  by  one  ot  ne  boys,  I 
took  the  spade  and  began  to  dress  it :  in  breaking  one  of  the 
clods,  I  knocked  a  half-guinea  out  of  it.  I  took  it  up  and  im- 
mediately said  to  myself,  this  is  not  mine ;  it  belongs  not  to 
any  of  my  family,  for  they  have  never  been  here  ;  I  will  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Simpson.  Shortly  after, 
I  perceived  him  walking  in  the  garden,  I  went  to  him,  told 
him  the  circumstance,  and  presented  the  half-guinea  to  him ; 
he  took  it,  looked  at  it,  and  said,  '  It  may  be  mine,  as  several 
hundred  pounds  pass  through  my  hands  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  for  the  expenses  of  this  school ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  ever  lost  any  money  since  I  came  here.  Probably  one  of 
the  gentlemen  has ;  keep  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  in- 
quire.' I  said,  '  sir,  it  is  not  mine,  take  you  the  money,  if  you 
meet  the  right  owner,  well ;  if  not.  throw  it  in  the  funds  of  the 
school.'  He  answered,  '  You  must  keep  it  till  I  make  the  en- 
quiry.' I  took  it  again  with  reluctance.  The  next  day  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Bayley  had  lost  a  half-guinea,  and  I  might 
give  it  to  him  the  first  time  I  saw  him  ;  I  did  so  : — three  days 
afterwards  Mr.  Bayley  came  to  me  and  said, '  Mr.  C.  it  is  true, 
that  I  lost  a  half-guinea,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  half 
guinea  I  lost;  unless  I  were  so,  I  could  not  conscientiously 
keep  it;  therefore  you  must  take  it  again.'  I  said, 'It  is  not 
mine^  probably  it  is  yours;  therefore  I  cannot  take  it.'  He 
answered,  '  I  will  not  keep  it :  /  have  been  uneasy  in  my 
inind  ever  since  it  came  into  my  possession;^  and,  in  saying 
this,  he  forced  the  gold  into  my  hand.  Mr.  Simpson  w^as 
present :  I  then  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  '  Here,  Mr.  S.,  take 
you  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the  school.'  He  turned  away 
hastily  as  from  something  ominous,  and  said,  '  I  declare  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  So  it  was  obliged  to  remain  with 
its  finder,  and  formed  a  grand  addition  to  a  purse  that  already 
possessed  only  three  half-pence. 

"Was  this  providential?  1.  I  was  poor,  not  worth  two- 
pence in  the  Avorld,  and  needed  some  important  articles.  2.  I 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  supplies,  and  could  be  helped  only 
from  heaven.  3.  How  is  it  that  the  lad  who  had  dug  the 
ground  did  not  find  the  money  :  it  w^as  in  a  clod  less  than  a 
man's  fist.  4.  How  came  it  that  Mr.  B.,  who  knew  he  had 
lost  a  half-guinea,  somewhere  about  the  premises,  could  not 
appropriate  this,  but  was  miserable  in  his  mind  for  two  or  three 
days  and  nights,  and  could  have  no  rest  till  he  returned  it  to 
me?  5.  How  came  it  that  Mr.  S.  was  so  horrified  with  the 
poor  half-guinea  that  he  dared  not  even  tArow^  it  into  the  cha- 
ritable fund  ?  6.  Did  the  Providence  of  God  send  this  to  me, 
knowing  that  I  stood  in  need  of  such  a  supply  ? 

"  The  story  is  before  the  Reader,  he  may  draw  what  infer- 
ence he  pleases.  One  thing,  however,  I  may  add. — Besides 
two  or  three  necessary  articles  which  I  purchased,  I  gave  Mr. 
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Bayley  6s.  as  my  subscription  for  his  Hebrew  Grammar :  by 
which  work  I  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage, which  ultimately  led  me  to  read  over  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  make  those  short  notes  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Commentary  since  published  !  Had  I  not  got  that  Gram- 
mar I  probably  should  never  have  turned  my  mind  to  Hebrew 
learning ;  and  most  certainly  had  never  written  a  Commentary 
on  Divine  Revelation !  Behold  how  great  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  !  My  pocket  was  not  entirely  empty  of  the  remains 
of  this  half-guinea,  till  other  supplies,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
God's  Providence  came  in !  O  God  !  the  silver  and  the  gold 
are  thine  :  so  are  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

"  At  length  Mr.  Wesley  returned  to  Bristol.  The  day  he 
came,  Mr.  Simpson  went  in  and  had  an  interview  with  him ; 
and  I  suppose  told  his  own  tale, — that  they  had  not  room,  that 
it  was  a  pity  I  should  not  be  out  in  the  general  work ;  and  I 
was  told  that  Mr.  W.  wished  to  see  me.  I  had  this  privilege 
for  the  first  time,  on  September  6th.  I  went  into  Bristol,  saw 
Mr.  Rankin,  who  carried  me  to  Mr.  Wesley's  study,  off  the 
great  lobby  of  the  rooms  over  the  Chapel  in  Broadmead.  He 
tapped  at  the  door,  Avhich  was  opened  by  this  truly  apostolic 
man  :  Mr.  R.  retired  :  Mr.  W.  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
asked  me,  '  How  long  since  I  had  left  Ireland  V  Our  conver- 
sation was  short.  He  said, '  Well,  brother  Clarke,  do  you  wish 
to  devote  yourself  entirely  to  the  work  of  God  ?'  I  answered, 
'  Sir,  I  wish  to  do  and  be  what  God  pleases  !'  He  then  said, 
'We  want  a  preacher  for  Bradford  (Wilts;)  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  to  go  thither ;  I  am  going  into  the  country,  and  Avill 
let  you  know  when  you  shall  go.'  He  then  turned  to  me,  laid 
his  hands  upon  my  head,  and  spent  a  few  moments  in  praying 
to  God  to  bless  and  preserve  me,  and  to  give  me  success  in  the 
work  to  which  I  was  called. 

"  I  departed,  having  now  received,  in  addition  to  my  ap- 
pointment from  God  to  preach  His  gospel,  the  only  authority 
I  could  have  from  man,  in  tliat  line  in  which  I  was  to  exer- 
cise the  Ministry  of  the  Divine  Word. 

"  That  evening  Mr.  Wesley  preached  in  the  chapel  from 
Zech.  iv.  6.,  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In  this  Sermon,  which  was  little 
else  than  a  simple  narrative  of  facts,  he  gave  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodism : 
Its  commencement  in  Oxford,  occasioned  by  himself  and  his 
brother  Charles,  and  a  few  other  young  men,  setting  apart  a 
certain  portion  of  time  to  read  the  Greek  Testament,  and  care- 
fully to  note  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  to 
pray  for  inward  and  outward  holiness,  &c.  With  and  by  these 
God  had  condescended  to  work  a  work,  the  greatest  that  had 
been  wrought  in  any  nation  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
That  the   instruments  which  he  employed  were,  humanly 
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speaking,  not  at  all  calculated  to  produce  such  a  glorious  ef- 
fect ; — they  had  no  might  as  to  extraordinary  learning,  philo- 
sophy, or  rhetorical  abilities  : — they  had  no  power,  either  eccle 
siastical  or  civil ;  could  neither  command  attention,  nor  punish 
the  breach  of  order ;  and  yet  by  these  means  was  this  extra- 
ordinary work  wrought ;  and  in  such  a  manner  too  as  to  de- 
monstrate, that  as  it  was  neither  by  might  nor  power,  it  was 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

"  Had  this  relation  been  entirely  new  to  me,  I  should  have 
felt  more  interest  in  the  Sermon.  But  I  had  already  acquainted 
myself  with  the  history  of  Methodism,  of  which  the  present 
Sermon  was  an  abridgment.  The  Sermon  had  nothing  great 
in  it,  but  was  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  Avhich  it  was  preach- 
ed ;  viz.  to  lead  the  people  ever  to  consider  the  glorious  revival 
of  religion  which  they  witnessed,  as  the  Avork  of  God  alone  ; 
and  to  give  him  the  glory  ;  as  to  Him  alone  this  glory  was  due. 

'•  Two  days  after  this,  (September  8.)  I  first  saw  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  think  that  I  had,  by  a 
strange  series  of  providences,  been  brought  to  see  the  two  men 
whom  I  had  long  considered  as  the  very  highest  characters 
upon  the  face  of  fhe  globe  ;  and  as  the  most  favoured  instru- 
ments which  God  had  employed  since  the  days  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  to  revive  and  spread  genuine  Christianity  in  the  earth. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  26th  of  this  month  that  I  had  my  final 
mstructions  to  set  off  to  my  circuit. 

"  A  young  man,  named  Edward  Rippon,  had  been,  on  too 
slight  an  authority,  recommended  to  Mr.  Wesley  at  the  Con- 
ference, which  had  been  held  at  Bristol  in  the  last  month,  as 
a  proper  person  to  travel,  and  he  was  accordingly  appointed 
for  Bradford,  (Wilts.)  When  the  time  came,  he  was  found 
to  be  unqualified  for  the  work,  and  he  declined  coming  out. 
To  supply  his  place,  I  was  appointed  for  that  circuit :  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  my  name  was  not  printed  in  the  Minutes 
that  year;  as  the  Conference  was  over  before  Mr.  Rippon's 
determination  was  known,  or  my  appointment  had  taken 
place.  And  by  a  blunder  of  all  editors  since  that  time,  Rip- 
pon''s  name  stands  in  that  year  as  a  travelling  preacher  in 
the  Bradford  circuit,  though  he  never  travelled  an  hour  as  a 
Methodist  preacher  in  his  life. 

"  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add  about  Kingswood,  be- 
fore I  take  my  final  leave  of  it. 

'*'  When  Mr.  Wesley  had  returned  and  told  me  to  hold  my- 
self in  readiness  to  go  into  a  circuit,  I  was  brought  out  of  my 
prison  house,  had  a  bed  assigned  me  in  the  large  room  with 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  (for  about  forty  lay  in  the  same  chamber, 
each  in  a  separate  cot,  Avith  a  flock  bed.)  and  had  permission 
to  dine  with  the  family.  There  was  no  question  then  about 
itch,  or  any  thing  else:  whether  I  ever  had  it,  or  Avhether  / 
was  cured  of  it  !  But  Mrs.  S.'s  authority  w^as  not  yet  at  an  end, 
13 
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It  was  soon  observed  at  table  that  I  drank  no  person's  health. 
The  truth  is,  I  had  ever  considered  it  an  absurd  and  senseless 
custom,  and  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  it.  At  this  table, 
every  person  when  he  drank  was  obliged  to  run  the  following 
gauntlet.  He  must  drink  the  health  of  Mr.  Simpson — Mrs. 
Simpson — Miss  Simpson — Mr.  Bayley — Mr.  De  Boudry — all 
the  foreign  gentlemen — then  all  the  parlour  boarders,  down 
one  side  of  the  long  table,  and  up  the  other,  one  by  one,  and 
all  the  visitors  who  might  happen  to  be  there  : — after  which  it 
was  lawful  for  him  to  drink  his  glass  of  beer. 

"  On  Mrs.  Simpson's  insisting  upon  my  going  through  this 
routine,  and  drinking  all  healths,  I  told  her  I  had  a  scruple  of 
conscience,  and  could  not  submit  to  it  till  better  informed  ; 
and  hoped  she  would  not  insist  on  it.  She  answered,  '  You 
certainly  shall :  you  shall  not  drink  at  table  unless  you  drink 
the  healths  of  the  company  as  the  others  do.  Mr.  Wesley 
drinks  healths  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  does  the  same  ;  but  you  will  not 
do  it,  because  of  course  you  have  more  wisdom  and  piety  than 
they  have.'  To  this  I  could  not  reply.  I  was  in  Rome,  and 
it  would  have  been  absurd  in  me  to  have  attempted  to  contend 
with  the  pope.  The  consequence  was,  I  never  had  a  drop  ot 
fluid  with  my  meat  during  the  rest  of  my  stay  at  this  place. 
This  was  a  sore  trial  to  me,  for  I  never  had  an  easy  degluti- 
tion, and  was  always  obliged  to  ^ip  with  my  food,  in  order  to 
get  it  easily  swallowed.  I  had  now  no  help,  but  to  take  very 
small  bits,  and  eat  little  ;  and  then  go  out  to  the  vile  straining 
stone  behind  the  kitchen,  for  some  of  the  half-putrid  pit  water  j 
and  thus  terminate  my  unsatisfactory  meal. 

"  The  tyranny  of  Mrs.  S.  in  this  was  truly  execrable.  I 
omitted  from  conviction  a  practice  which  I  judged  to  be  at 
least  foolish  and  absurd :  and  none  of  them  could  furnish 
the  shadow  of  an  argument  in  vindication  of  their  own  con- 
duct, or  in  confutation  of  mine.  1  have  however  lived  long 
enough  to  see  almost  the  whole  nation  come  over  to  my  side. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  held  a  coujir- 
matioii  in  the  collegiate  church.  I  had  never  been  confirmed  , 
and  as  I  had  a  high  respect  for  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ot 
the  Church,  I  wished  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  get  the 
blessing  of  that  amiable  and  apostolic  looking  prelate,  Dr.  Lewis 
Bagot.  I  asked  permission  ;  several  of  the  preachers'  sons 
went  with  me  ;  and  I  felt  much  satisfaction  in  this  ordinance; 
to  me  it  was  very  solemn,  and  the  whole  was  well  conducted. 
Mrs.  S,,  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  pitied  my  being  so  long  'held 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.'  I  have  lived  nearly  forty  years 
since  ;  and  upon  this  point  my  sentiments  are  not  changed. 

"  My  stay  was  now  terminated  at  KingsAvood  school.  On  the 
morning  of  Sept.  26th,  I  left  it,  walked  to  Hanham:  from 
thence  to  Bath,  where  I  heard  Mr.  Wesley  prearh  :  and  from 
Bath  I  walked  to  Bradford,  where  I  again  heard  him  preach  in 
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the  evening.  That  night  I  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peaxce; 
a  man  who  Avas  a  pattern  of  every  excellence  that  constitutes 
the  Christian  character :  and  the  next  day  I  set  out  into  my 
circuit,  of  which  Trowbridge  was  the  first  place. 

"  Though  burdened  with  a  sense  of  my  great  unfitness  fer 
the  work  into  which  I  was  going,  yet  I  left  Kingswood  without 
a  sigh  or  a  groan.  It  had  been  to  me  a  place  of  unworthy  treat- 
ment, not  to  say  torment :  but  this  had  lasted  only  one  month 
and  tv-o  days  ;  thirty-one  days  too  much,  if  God  had  not  been 
pleased  to  order  it  otherwise.  But  the  impressions  made  upon, 
my  mind  by  the  bad  usage  I  received  there,  have  never  been 
erased :  a  sight  of  the  place  has  ever  filled  me  with  distressing 
sensations  ;  and  the  bare  recollection  of  the  7iarne  never  fails  to 
bring  with  it  associations  both  unpleasant  and  painful.  Those 
who  were  instruments  of  my  tribulation  are  gone  to  another 
tribunal ;  and  against  them  i  never  made  any  complaint." 

A  younger  person  than  Adam  Clarke,  had  probably  never 
gone  out  into  the  w^ork  of  the  ministry  among  the  Methodists, 
or  perhaps  among  any  other  people :  and  had  not  his  been  a 
case  peculiar  and  singular,  and  Avhich  should  never  pass  into  a 
precedent,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  appointed  so 
young  a  man  to  such  a  work,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  were  to  sit  under  his  ministry. 

Mr.  C.  Avas  judged  to  be  at  this  time  about  eighteen;  and 
even  small  and  youthful  taken  for  that  age  :  he  Avas  a  mere 
boy,  and  AA-as  generally  denominated  the  little  boy.  But  he  Avas  in 
a  A'-ery  particular  manner  fitted  for  the  work,  by  strong  exercises 
of  spirit,  and  by  much  experience  and  knoAvledge  of  his  OAvn 
heart,  of  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

His  acquaintance  AA^ith  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  extensive; 
but  it  Avas  A'ery  correct  as  far  as  it  Avent. 

Of  the  plan  of  salvation  he  had  the  most  accurate  knoAA'- 
ledge ;  and  in  this  respect,  his  trumpet  could  not  giYo.  an  un- 
certain sound.  He  had  received  the  Avord  from  God's  mouth, 
and  he  gave  the  people  AA^arning  from  Him.  He  Avell  kncAV 
those  portions  Avhich  applied  to  the  stout-hearted  and  far  from 
righteousness — to  the  penitent — the  strongly  tempted — the 
lukewarm. — the  believer — the  backslider — and  the  self-right- 
eons. ^  All  these  states  he  could  readily  discern :  and  kncAV  well 
hoAv  to  address  them.  Besides,  his  zeal  kncAv  no  other  bounds 
than  those  that  limit  the  human  race  ;  and  its  exertions  under 
that  influence,  were  confined  only  AA*ithin  the  limits  of  his  cor- 
poreal and  mental  strength.  The  Bible ^ysis,  his  one  book;  and 
Prayer  his  continual  exercise.  He  frequently  read  it  upon  his 
knees  ;  and  often  AA'atered  it  Avith  his  tears.  He  never  entered 
the  pulpit  but  Avith  the  conviction  that  if  God  did  not  help  him 
by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  his  heart  must  be  hard,  and  his 
mind  dark^  and  consequently  his  word  be  AAathout  unction,  and 
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without  effect.  For  this  intluence  he  besought  God  with  strong 
dying  and  tears  ;  and  he  was  seldom,  if  ever,  left  to  himself. 

With  respect  to  preaching  itself,  his  diffidence  was  ex- 
treme ;  and  he  felt  it  as  a  heavy  burden  which  God  had  laid 
upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  under  which  God  alone  could  sup- 
port him :  and,  as  he  found  in  this  case  most  emphatically, 
without  God  he  could  do  nothing ;  he  was  therefore  led  to 
watch  and  pray  most  earnestly  and  diligently,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  hold  fast  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  that  con- 
tinuing in  God's /ayozir,  he  might  have  reason  to  expect  his 
support. 

Of  the  Methodists^  economy,  as  it  respected  secular  things, 
he  knew  little  :  it  never  entered  into  his  mind  that  he  was  to 
have  anything  but  his  food  :  as  to  clothing,  he  did  not  antici- 
pate the  thought  of  needing  any.  Purer  motives,  greater  dis- 
interestedness, never  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  human  being :  he 
sought  nothing  but  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  this  work. 

Of  learning,  he  did  not  boast ;  because  he  believed  that  he 
could  not.  He  knew  that  he  had  the  rudiments  of  literature,  a 
moderate  classical  taste,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge ;  especially  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  works  :  his 
mind  was  not  highly  cultivated,  but  the  soil  was  broken  up, 
and  was,  in  every  respect,  improvable.  Such  were  the 
qualifications  of  A  dam  Clarke,  when,  on  Sept.  27,  1782,  he 
went  oat  as  an  itinerant  preacher  among  the  people  called 
Methodists. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  thorough  reading  of  the 
New  Testament  settled  his  Creed ;  no  article  of  which  he 
ever  afterwards  saw  occasion  to  change.  The  principal 
Articles  were  the  following  :  and  for  these  he  believed  he  had 
the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  steady  voice  of 
reason,  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  as  far  as  these  could  apply 
to  the  articles  in  question. 


"  I.  That  there  is  but  one  uncreated,  unoriginated,  infinite, 
and  eternal  Being; — the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of 
all  things. 

"  II.  There  is  in  this  Infinite  Essence  a  Plurality  of  what 
we  commonly  call  Persons ;  not  separately  subsisting,  biil 
essentially  belonging  to  the  Dcitij  ot  Godhead;  which  Per- 
sons are  generally  termed  Father.,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost ;  or, 
God.,  the  Logos^  and  the  Holy  Spirit.,  which  are  usually  desig- 
nated the  Trinity;  which  tcnn,  though  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  seems  properly  enough  applied  ;  as  we  repeat- 
edly read  of  these  Three,  and  never  of  more  persons  in  the 
Godhead. 

"  III.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  or  Holy  Books,  which  con- 
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stitute  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  contain  a  full  jerelatioa 
of  the  will  of  God,  in  reference  to  man;  and  are  alone  suffi- 
cient for  every  thing  relative  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  a 
Christian,  and  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God. 

"  IV.  Man  was  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 
without  any  moral  imperfection,  or  any  kind  of  propensity  to 
sin  ;  but  free  to  stand  or  fail,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  he  received  from  his  Creator. 

"  V.  He  fell  from  this  state,  became  morally  corrupt  in  his  na- 
ture, and  transmitted  his  moral  defilement  to  all  his  posterity. 

"  VI.  To  counteract  the  evil  principle  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  bring  him  into  a  salvable  state,  God,  from  his  infinite  love, 
formed  the  purpose  of  redeeming  him  from  his  lost  estate,  by 
the  incarnation,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  of  Jesus  Christ;  and, 
in  the  interim,  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten,  strive  with, 
and  convince,  men  of  sin.  righteousness,  and  judgment. 

"  VII.  In  due  time  this  Divine  Person,  called  the  Logos, 
)Vord,  Saviour,  &c.,  &c.,  did  become  incarnate ;  sojourned 
among  men,  teaching  the  purest  truth,  and  working  the  most 
stupendous  and  beneficent  miracles. 

"  VIII.  The  above  Person  is  really  and  properly  God  :  was 
foretold  as  such,  by  the  Prophets :  described  as  such,  by  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  ;  and  proved  to  be  such,  by  His  mi'- 
racles ;  and  has  assigned  to  Plim  by  the  inspired  writers  in. 
general,  every  attribute  essential  to  the  Deity  ;  being  One  Vv^ith 
Him  who  is  called  God,  Jehovah,  Lord,  &c. 

"  IX.  He  is  also  a  perfect  Man,  in  consequence  of  His  In- 
carnation ;  and  in  that  Man,  or  Manhood,  dwelt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily  :  so  that  His  nature  is  twofold — 
Divine  and  Human,  or  God  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

"X.  His  Human  Nature  was  begotten  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  through  the  creative  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  but 
His  Divine  Nature.,  because  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  is  un- 
created, un derived,  and  unbegotten  ;  and  which,  were  it  other- 
wise, He  could  not  be  God  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  : 
but  He  is  most  explicitly  declared  to  be  God  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship,  must 
necessarily  be  false. — (See  the  Arg.  p,  96.) 

"  XL  As  He  took  upon  Him  the  nature  of  man,  and  died  in 
that  nature ;  therefore.  He  died  for  the  whole  human  race, 
without  respect  of  persons :   equally  for  all  and  every  man. 

"  XII.  On  the  third  day  after  His  crucifixion,  and  burial, 
Ho  rose  from  the  dead;  and  after  shewing  himself  many  days 
to  His  disciples  and  others.  He  ascended  into  Heaven,  where, 
as  God  manifested  in  the  Flesh,  He  is,  and  shall  continue  to 
be,  the  Mediator  of  the  human  race,  till  the  consummation  ot 
all  things. 

"XIII.  There  is  no  salvation,  but  through  him;  and 
throughout  the  Scriptures  His  Passion  and  Death,  are  con- 
13* 
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sidered  as-  Sacrijicial :  pardon  of  sin  and  final  salvation  being 
obtained  by  the  alone  shedding  of  His  blood. 

"XIV.  No  human  being,  since  the /a//,  either  has,  or  can 
have,  merit  or  woithiness  of,  or  by,  himself;  and  therefore, 
has  nothing  to  claim-  from  God,  but  in  the  w^ay  of  His  mercy 
through  Christ :  therefore,  pardon  and  every  other  blessing, 
promised  in  the  Gospel,  have  been  purchased  by  His  Sacrifi 
cial  Death  ;  and  are  given  to  men,  not  on  the  account  of  any 
thing  they  have  done  or  suffered ;  or  can  do  or  suffer ;  but  for 
His  sake,  or  through  his  meritorious  passion  and  death,  alone. 

"  XV.  These  blessings  are  received  hy  faith;  because  they 
are  not  of  works  nor  o(  suffering. 

"  XVI.  The  power  to  believe,  or  grace  of  faith  ^  is  the  free 
gift  of  God,  without  which  no  man  can  believe :  but  the  act 
of  faith^  or  actually  believing,  is  the  act  of  the  soul  under  that 
power :  this  power  is  withheld  from  no  man ;  but,  like  all  other 
gifts  of  God,  it  may  be  slighted,  not  used,  or  misused,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  declaration.  He  that  believeth  shall 
be  sailed  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

"  XVII.  Justification^  or  the  pardon  of  sin,  is  an  instanta- 
neous act  of  God's  mercy  in  behalf  of  a  penitent  sinner,  trust- 
ing only  in  the  merits  of  .Tesus  Christ :  and  this  act  is  absolute 
in  reference  to  all  past  sin,  all  being  forgiven  Avhere  any  is 
forgiven :  gradual  pardon,  or  progressive  justification,  being 
unscriptural  and  absurd. 

"XVIII.  The  souls  of  all  believers  may  be  purified  from 
all  sin  in  this  life ;  and  a  man  may  live  under  the  continual 
influence  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  so  as  not  to  sin  against  God. 
All  sinful  tempers  and  evil  propensities  being  destroyed,  and 
his  heart  constantly  filled  Avith  pure  love  both  to  God  and 
man  ;  and,  as  love  is  the  principle  of  obedience^  he  who  loves 
God  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  is  incapable  of  doing  w^rong  to  either. 

"XIX.  Unless  a  believer  live  and  walk  in  the  spirit  of  obe- 
dience, he  will  fall  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  forfeit  all  his 
Christian  privileges  and  rights ;  and,  although  he  may  be 
restored  to  the  favour  and  image  of  his  Maker  from  which  he 
has  fallen,  yet  it  is  possible  that  he  may  continue  under  the 
influence  of  this  fall,  and  perish  everlastingly. 

"  XX.  The  whole  period  of  human  life  is  a  state  of  pro- 
bation^ in  every  point  of  which  a  sinner  may  repent,  and  turn 
to  God :  and  in  every  point  of  it,  a  believer  may  give  way  to 
sin,  and  fall  from  grace :  and  this  possibility  of  rising  or  fall- 
ing is  essential  to  a  state  of  trial  or  probation. 

"  XXI.  All  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  as  they  regard  man  in  reference  to  his  being  here 
and  hereafter,  are  conditional ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be  consistently  interpreted  or 
rightly  understood. 
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"  XXII.  Man  is  a/ree  agent^  never  being  niipelled  by  any 
necessitating  influence,  either  to  do  good,  or  evil:  but  has  the 
continual  power  to  choose  the  life  or  the  death  that  are  set  be- 
fore him;  on  Avhich  ground  he  is  an  accountable  being,  and 
answerable  for  his  own  actions  :  and  on  this  ground  also  he  is 
alone  capable  of  being  rewarded  or  punished. 

"XXIII.  The  free  will  of  man  is  a  necessary  constituent 
of  his  rational  soul ;  without  which  he  must  be  a  mere  machine, 
— either  the  sport  of  blind  chance,  or  the  mere  patient  of  an 
irresistible  necessity ;  and  consequently,  not  accountable  for 
any  acts  Avhich  were  predetermined,  and  to  which  he  was  ir- 
resistibly compelled. 

"  XXIV.  Every  human  being  has  this  freedom  of  will,  Avith 
a  sufficiency  of  light  and  power  to  direct  its  operations  :  but 
this  powerful  light  is  not  inherent  in  any  man's  nature,  but  is 
graciously  bestowed  by  Him  who  is  The  true  Light  which 
lighteneth every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

"  XXV.  Jesus  Christ  has  made  by  His  one  offering  upon 
the  Cross,  a  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for 
the  sins  oif  the  whole  world  ;  and  His  gracious  Spirit  strives 
with,  and  enlightens,  all  men ;  thus  putting  them  into  a  sal- 
vable  state :  therefore,  every  human  soul  may  be  saved  if  it 
be  not  his  own  fault. 

"  XXVI.  Jesus  Christ  has  instituted,  and  commanded  to 
be  perpetuated,  in  His  Church,  two  sacraments  only: — 1. 
Baptism,  sprinkling,  washing  with,  or  immersion  in,  water, 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Ever-blessed  Trinity,  as  a  sign 
of  the  cleansing  or  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  influence  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  right- 
eousness, are  produced :  and  2.  The  Eucharist,  or  Lord's 
Supper,  as  commemorating  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 
And  he  instituted  the  first  to  be  once  only  administered  to  the 
same  person,  for  the  above  purpose,  and  as  a  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  visible  church :  and  the  second,  that  by  its  frequent 
administration  all  believers  may  be  kept  in  mind  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  their  salvation  is  built,  and  receive  grace  to 
enable  them  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all 
things. 

"  XXVII.  The  soul  is  immaterial  and  immortal,  and  can 
subsist  independently  of  the  body. 

"  XXVIII.  There  will  be  a  general  Resurrection  of  the 
dead  ;  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  when  the  souls  of 
both  shall  be  re-united  to  their  respective  bodies  ;  both  of 
which  will  be  immortal  and  live  eternally. 

"  XXIX.  There  will  be  di  general  Judgment ;  after  which 
all  shall  be  punished  or  rewarded,  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body  ;  and  the  wicked  shall  be  sent  to  hell,  and  the 
righteous  taken  to  heaven. 

"XXX.  These  states  of  rewards  and  punishments  shall 
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have  no  end,  for  as  much  as  the  time  of  trial  or  probation  shall 
then  be  for  ever  terminated  ;  and  the  succeeding  state  must 
necessarily  be  fixed  and  unalterable. 

"XXXI.  The  origin  of  human  salvation  is  found  in  the 
infinite  philanthropy  of  God  ;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  un- 
conditional reprobation  of  any  soul  is  absolutely  impossible. 

"  XXXII.  God  has  no  secret  will,  in  reference  to  man, 
which  is  contrary  to  his  revealed  Avill, — as  this  would  shew 
Him  to  be  an  insincere  Being, — professing  benevolence  to  all, 
while  he  secretly  purposed  that  that  benevolence  should  be  ex- 
tended only  to  a  few  ;  a  doctrine  which  appears  blasphemous 
as  it  respects  God, — and  subversive  of  all  moral  good  as  it  re- 
gards man,  and  totally  at  variance  with  the  infinite  rectitude  of 
the  Divine  Nature."' 

It  is  thought  necessary  to  give  these  Articles  of  his  Creed 
in  his  own  words;  for,  although  they  contain  nothing  but 
what  the  Church  of  God  has  received  from  its  very  founda- 
tion ;  yet,  the  manner  of  proposing  them  is  both  original  and 
precise,  and  well  calculated  to  convey  the  sense  of  each.  If 
ever  language  should  be  clear ; — if  ever  terms  should  be 
strictly  and  accurately  defined,  and  used  in  the  most  fixed  and 
absolute  sense ; — it  is  when  they  are  used  to  express  the  ar- 
ticles of  a  religions  creed:  a  subject  in  which  the  understand- 
ing and  judgment  are  most  intimately  concerned,  and  in 
which  man  has  his  all  at  stake. 

On  the  Tenth  Article,  relative  to  the  Eternal  Sonship  of 
Christ,  there  has  been  some  difference  between  him  and  some 
persons,  who,  in  all  other  respects,  held  precisely  the  same 
doctrines.  On  this  point,  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say : — 
"  Let  my  Argument  on  Luke  i.  35,  be  proved  false,  Avhich,  if 
it  could  be,  might  be  done  in  as  small  a  compass  as  that  of  the 
Argument  itself,  then  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate,  from  the 
principles  of  the  Refutation,  that  Arianism  is  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  relative  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  as  that  Argument  cannot  be  confuted,  and  my  Argument 
in  favour  of  the  proper  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  my  Sermon 
on  Salvation  by  Faith,  cannot  be  overthrown ;  consequently, 
the  doctrine  of  the  proper  and  essential  and  underived  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  stand,  and  that  of  the  Eternal  iSonshi}) 
must  be  overwhelmed  in  its  own  error,  darkness,  and  confusion." 

With  the  above  (iualifications,  and  these  Doctrines,  Adam 
Clarke  went  out  into  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord,  not  to  inspect 
the  work  of  others,  but  to  labour  himself;  and  that  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  did,  in  the  most  signal  manner  bless  and 
prosper  this  labour,  has  been  witnessed  by  many  thousands 
among  whom  he  has  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God; 
witnessing  powerfully  to  all, — Repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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BRADFORD  (WILTS)  CIRCUIT,  1782-3. 

This  circuit  extended  into  three  counties,  Wilts,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  and  contained  at  that  time  the  following  places : 
Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Shaftsbury,  Motcomb,  Fontmill,  Fol  • 
lard,  Winsley,  Shepton  Mallet,  Kingston  Deverell,  Longbridge 
Deverell,  Bradley,  Frome,  Corsley,  Buckland,  Coalford,  Hol- 
comb,  Oak-hill,  Bruton,  West  Pennard,  Alhampton,  Ditcheat, 
Freshford,  Seend,  Melksham,  Devizes,  Pottern,  Sandy  Lane, 
Broomham,  Wells,  Walton,  and  Road; — more  than  one  place 
for  every  day  in  the  month  ;  and  the  Preachers  rarely  stopped 
two  days  in  the  same  place,  and  were  almost  constantly  on 
horseback.  This  circumstance  Avas  advantageous  to  a  young 
preacher,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  great  variety 
of  texts  or  of  matter,  and  consequently  not  able  as  yet  to  mi- 
nister constantly  to  the  same  congregation.  But,  as  Adam 
Clarke  diligently  read  the  scriptures,  prayed  much,  and  endea- 
voured to  improve  his  mind,  he  added  by  slow  degrees  to  his 
stock,  and  was  better  qualified  to  minister  each  time  of  his 
coming  round  his  circuit. 

His  youth  was  often  a  grievous  trial  to  him ;  and  was  the 
subject  of  many  perplexing  reasonings;  he  thought,  "How 
can  I  expect  that  wen  and  wowen^  persons  of  forty,  threescore, 
or  more  years,  will  come  out  to  hear  a  boy  preach  the  gospel ! 
And  is  it  likely,  if  through  curiosity  they  do  come,  that  they 
will  believe  what  /  say  !  As  to  the  young^  they  are  too  gay 
and  giddy,  to  attend  to  divine  things  ;  and  if  so,  among  whom 
lies  the  probability  of  my  usefulness  ?" — -In  every  place,  how- 
ever, the  attendance  Avasgood,  at  least  equal  to  that  with  which 
his  fellow  labourers  were  favoured  ;  and  the  people  in  every 
place  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He  w^as  enabled 
to  act  so  that  no  man  despised  his  i/orith  ;  and  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  he  thought  most  against  him,  was  that  pre- 
cisely from  which  he  gained  his  greatest  advantages. 

When  the  little  hoy,  as  he  was  called,  came  to  any  place  to 
preach,  the  congregations  were  always  respectable,  and  in  many 
places  unusually  large  :  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  made  the  solemn  truths  he  spoke,  effectual  to  the  salva- 
tion of  many  souls. 

One  circumstance  relative  to  this,  should  not  be  omitted. 
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Road,  a  country  village  between  Trowbridge  and  Frome,  was 
one  of  the  places  which  belonged  to  his  circuit :  but  it  was  so 
circumstanced  that  only  two  out  of  the  four  preachers,  could 
serve  it  during  the  quarter:  and  when  the  next  quarter  came, 
the  other  two  took  their  places.  As  Mr.  C.  came  late  into  the 
circuit,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  it  did  not  come  to  his  turn 
to  visit  that  place  before  the  spring  of  1783.  The  congrega- 
tions here  were  very  small,  and  there  were  only  two  or  three 
who  had  the  name  of  Methodists  in  the  place.  Previously  to 
his  coming,  the  report  was  very  general  that,  "  a  little  boy  w^as 
to  preach  in  the  Methodists'  chapel  at  such  a  time :"  and  all 
the  young  men  and  women  in  the  place  were  determined  to 
hear  him.  He  came,  and  the  place  long  before  the  time,  was 
crowded  w4th  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five ;  very  few  elderly  persons  could  get  in,  the  house 
being  filled  before  they  came.  He  preached,  the  attention  was 
deep  and  solemn,  and  though  crowded,  the  place  Avas  as  still  as 
death.  After  he  preached  he  gave  out  that  very  affecting  hymn, 
now  strangely  left  out  of  the  general  Hymn  book, — 

Vain,  delusive  world,  adieu, 

"With  all  thy  creature  good  ! 
Only  Jesus  I  pursue, 

Who  bought  me  with  his  blood. 
All  thy  pleasures  I  forego, 

And  trample  on  thy  wealth  and  pride ; 
Only  Jesus  will  I  know, 

And  Jesus  crucified. 

The  fine  voices  of  this  young  company  produced  great  effect 
m  the  singing. — As  each  verse  ended  with  the  two  last  lines 
above,  when  he  sung  the  last,  he  stopped,  and  spoke  to  this 
effect, — "  My  dear  young  friends,  you  have  joined  with  me 
heartily,  and  I  dare  say,  sincerely,  in  singing  this  fine  hymn. 
You  know  in  whose  presence  we  have  been  conducting  this 
solemn  service  ; — the  eyes  of  God,  of  angels,  and  perhaps  of 
devils,  have  been  upon  us.  And  what  have  we  been  doing  ? 
We  have  been  promising  in  the  sight  of  all  these,  and  of  each 
other,  that  we  Avill  renounce  a  vain  delusive  world — its  plea- 
sures, pomp,  and  pride,  and  seek  our  happiness  in  God  alone, 
and  expect  it  through  Him  who  shed  his  blood  for  us.  And 
is  not  this  the  same  to  which  we  have  been  long  previously 
bound  by  our  ba'ptisinal  vow.  Have  we  not,  when  we  were 
baptized,  promised,  either  by  ourselves,  or  sureties,  (which 
promise  if  made  in  the  latter  way,  Ave  acknoAA^edge  we  are 
bound  to  perform  Avhen  Ave  come  of  age,)  To  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  icorks,  the  pomps  and,  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  oj  the  fesh : — that  we  will  keep 
God?s  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all 
the  days  of  our  life!     This  baptismal  promise  which  you 
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have  so  often  repeated  from  your  catechism,  is  precisely  the 
same  witli  that  contained  in  the  fine  and  affecting  hymn  which 
you  have  been  now  singing.  Now,  shall  we  promise  and  not 
perform  ?  Shall  Ave  vow,  and  not  keep  our  vow  ?  God  has 
heard  what  Ave  have  sung  and  said,  and  it  is  registered  in 
heaA^en.  What  then  do  you  purpose  to  do  ?  Will  you  con- 
tinue to  liA^e  to  the  Avorld,  and  forget  that  you  oaa'c  your  being 
to  God,  and  have  immortal  souls  Avhich  must  spend  an  eternity 
in  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  the  state  they  are  found  in 
Avhen  they  leave  this  Avorld  ?  We  have  no  time  to  spare, 
scarcely  any  to  deliberate  in :  the  judge  is  at  the  door,  and 
death  is  not  far  behind.  I  have  tried  both  lives  :  and  find  that 
a  religious  life  has  an  infinite  preference  beyond  tlie  other. 
Let  us  therefore  heartily  forsake  sin,  vanity,  and  folly,  and 
seek  God  by  earnest  prayer,  nor  rest  till  Ave  find  He  has 
blotted  out  all  our  sins,  purified  our  hearts,  and  filled  us  with 
peace  and  happiness.  If  A\^e  seek  earnestly  and  seek  through 
Christ  Jesus,  Ave  cannot  be  unsuccessful."  He  then  prayed, 
and  many  Avere  deeply  aff'ected.  That  night  and  the  next 
morning,  thirteen  persons,  young  men  and  AA^omen,  came  to 
liim  earnestly  enquiring  AA^hat  they  should  do  to  be  saA^ed.* 
A  religious  concern  became  general  throughout  the  village 
and  neighbourhood;  raa.ny  yomig  persons  sought  and  found 
redemption  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  old  people  seeing 
the  earnestness,  and  consistent  AA-alk  of  the  young,  began  to 
reflect  upon  their  AA^ays  :  many  AA^ere  deeply  aAA^akened,  and 
those  who  had  got  into  a  cold  or  lukcAA'arm  state,  began  to 
arise  and  shake  themselves  from  ^he  dust,  and  the  revival  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  became  general.  Thus  God 
sheAved  him  that  the  very  circumstance  (his  youtJi)  AA^hich  he 
thought  most  against  him  and  his  usefulness,  became  a  prin- 
cipal means  in  his  Divine  hand  of  his  greatest  ministerial 
success.  Methodism  in  Road  continued  to  prosper  during 
the  Avhole  time  he  was  in  that  circuit ;  and  AA^hen  he  visited 
them  seA^eral  years  after,  he  found  it  still  in  a  flourishing 
slate. 

In  several  other  parts  of  this  circuit,  God  blessed  his  AA^ork, 
and  he  and  his  brethren  lived  in  peace  and  unity,  and  drew 
cordially  in  the  same  yoke ;  and  the  people  Avere  everyAvhere 
satisfied  Avith  their  teachers.  Many  Avho  had  long  rested  on 
their  lees,  Avere  stirred  up  afresh  ;  and  not  a  feAV  were  encou- 
raged to  seek  and  find  full  redemption  in  the  blood  of  the  cross. 
It  was  on  the  A\'hole,  a  year  of  prosperity,  and  INIr.  C.'s  heart 
grcAA^  in  grace,  and  in  the  knoAvledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his  mind  also  in  useful  know- 

*  Fifty  years  after  this  event,  one  of  these  (then)  young  persons 
came  and  called  upon  Dr.  Clarke,  when  he  preached  at  Frome  for  the 
last  time.  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Work.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  B.  Clarke. 
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ledge  ;  but  a  circumstance  took  place  which,  through  his  in- 
experience, had  nearly  proved  ruinous  to  the  little  knowledge 
which  he  had  already  acquired,  and  would  utterly  have  pre- 
vented all  future  accessions  to  his  little  stock.  This  circum- 
stance requires  distinct  relation.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this 
circuit  before  he  received  the  Hebrew  Grammar^  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  subscribed  for  at  Kingswood.  He 
entered  heartily  on  the  study  of  this  sacred  language,  from  this 
work ;  which,  though  it  promised  much,  yet  really  did  perform 
a  good  deal.  The  copious  lessons  precluded  for  a  time,  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  a  Hebrew  Bible  :  and  the  analysis 
accompanying  each  lesson,  soon  led  him  into  the  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  these  are  carefully  compiled,  and  are, 
by  far,  the  best  part  of  that  grammar.  The  other  parts  being 
confused,  meagre,  and  difficult,  though  its  pious  author  had 
thought,  (for  he  inserted  it  in  his  title  page,)  that  the  whole 
was  digested  in  so  easy  a  way,  that  a  child  of  seven  years 
of  age  might  arrive,  without  any  other  kind  of  help,  at  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  sacred  kmguage;  a  saying,  which 
is  in  every  part  incorrect  and  exceptionable.  The  lessons  and 
analytical  parts  are  good,  the  rest  of  the  work  is  nearly  good 
for  nothing. 

In  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  he  could  make  little  im- 
provement, having  to  travel  several  miles  every  day  ;  and 
preach,  on  an  average,  thirty  days  in  every  month,  and  to  at- 
tend to  many  things  that  belonged  to  the  work  of  a  Methodist 
preacher.  That  he  might  not  lose  the  whole  time  which  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  in  riding,  he  accustomed  himself  to 
read  on  horseback ;  and  this  he  followed  through  the  summer, 
and  in  the  clear  iveather  in  general.  In  this  way  he  read 
through  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley'' s  History  of  the 
Church,  carefully  abridged  from  Mosheim^s  larger  work.  In 
abridging  from  voluminous  writers,  Mr.  Wesley  was  emi- 
nently skilful ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  done 
of  this  kind :  but  the  original  work  by  Mosheim,  is  the  best 
Church  History  published  before  or  since.  The  practice  of 
reading  on  horseback  is  both  dangerous,  because  of  the  acci- 
dents to  which  one  is  exposed  on  the  road  ;  and  injurious  to 
the  sight,  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  brought  into  an  un- 
natural state  of  contraction,  in  order  to  counteract  the  too 
great  brilliancy  of  the  light.  Yet  what  could  he  do,  who  had 
so  much  to  learn,  so  often  to  preach,  and  was  every  day  on 
horseback?  When  he  came  in  the  evening  to  his  place  of 
residence  for  the  night,  he  found  no  means  of  improvement, 
and  seldom  any  phice  in  which  he  could  either  conveniently 
study  or  pray.  But  the  circumstance  that  had  nearly  put  an 
end  to  his  studies,  is  yet  untold.  In  the  preachers'  room  at 
Motcomb,  near  Shaftsbury,  observing  a  Latin  sentence  writ- 
ten on  the  wall  in  pencil,  relative  to  the  vicissitiodes  of  lifcy 
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he  wrote  under  it  the  following  lines  from  Virgil,  corrobora* 
tive  of  the  sentiment ; — 

■  Qiio  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque,  seqiLamur. — 


Per  varies  ais^is^  per  tot  discrimina  reruni, 
Tendimus  in  Coslum. 

ExEiD.  lib.  V.  709.    Ib.  lib.  1.  204,  5. 

The  next  preacher  that  followed  him  in  this  place,  seeing 
the  above  lines,  which  he  could  not  understand,  nor  see  the 
relation  they  bore  to  those  previously  written,  wrote  under 
them  the  following  words  : — 

•'  Did  you  write  the  above 
to  show  us  you  could  write  Latin  1 
For  shame  !     Do  send  pride 
to  hell,  from  whence  it  came. 
Oh,  young  man,  improve  your 
time,  eternity's  at  hand." 

They  who  knew  the  writer,  would  at  once  recollect,  on  read- 
ing these  words,  the  story  of  Diogenes  and  Plato.  The  latter 
■giving  an  entertainment  to  some  friends  of  Dionysius,  Di- 
ogenes being  present,  trampled  with  disdain  on  some  rich 
carpeting,  saying,  Ilarw  Tr)v  TlAai-wj/os  Ktvoairov^iav,  I  trample  under 
foot  Plato^s  vain  glory.    To  whom  Plato  replied,  'Oaov,  o  Aioye- 

i'£S,  Tuv  TV(pov  6ia<paivtii,  Sokmv  [xr]  rervtpcoadai,  HoW  piOUcl   tllOU  art,     O 

Diogenes,  when  thou  supposest  that  thou  art  condemning 

pride  !     Mr. was  naturally  a  proud  mail,  though  born  in 

the  humblest  department  of  life :  and  it  required  all  his  grace 
to  enable  him  to  act  Avith  even  the  humble  exterior  which 
became  a  Christian  minister ;  he  could  ill  brook  an  equal :  and 
could  worse  tolerate  a  superior.  The  words,  contemptible  as 
they  may  appear,  the  circumstance  considered  which  gave 
them  birth,  had  a  very  unfriendly  effect  on  the  inexperienced 
simple  heart  of  Mr.  C,  he  was  thrown  into  confusion :  he 
knew  not  how  to  appear  before  the  family  who  had  a  whole 
week  to  con  over  this  reproachful  effusion  of  a  professed 
brother:  in  a  moment  of  strong  temptation,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  solemnly  promised  to  God 
that  he  would  never  more  meddle  with  Greek  or  Latin  as 
long  as  he  lived.  As  to  Hebrew,  he  had  not  yet  begun, 
properly  speaking,  to  study  it ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
included  in  the  proscription :  but  the  vow  had  a  paralyzing 
effect  upon  this,  as  well  as  on  all  his  other  studies  :  and  gene- 
rally prevented  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He  saw  that 
learning  wight  engender  pi-ide:  and  it  was  too  plain  that, 
instead  of  provoking  emulation,  it  would  only  to  him,  excite 

envy.     When  he  next  saw  Mr. he  expostulated  with  him, 

for  exposing  in  this  most  unkind  manner,  what  he  deemed  to 
be  wrong, — ''  Why,"  said  he,  "did  you  not  tell  me  privately 
of  it,  or  send  the  reproof  in  a  note  '?'"     /  thought  what  I  did 
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was  the  best  wetliod  to  cure  you^  replied  Mr.  .     Mr.  C. 

then  told  him  what  uncomfortable  feelings  it  had  produced  in 
him ;  and  how  he  had  vowed  to  stud)^  literature  no  more ! 
The  other  applauded  his  teachableness,  and  godly  diligence, 
and  assured  him  that  he  had  never  known  any  of  the  learned 
preachers  who  was  not  a  conceited  coxcomb,  &c.  &c. 

On  what  slight  circumstances  do  the  principal  events  of 
man's  life  depend!  The  mind  of  Mr.  C.  was  at  this  time 
ductile  in  the  extreme,  in  reference  to  every  thing  in  Chris- 
tian experience  and  practice.  He  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
sin.  He  ever  carried  about  with  him  not  only  a  tender^  but  a 
scrupulous  and  sore  conscience.  He  walked  continually  as  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  and  constantly  felt  that  awful  truth.  Thou 
God  seest  me !  To  him,  therefore,  it  was  easy  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  his  power :  and  this  now  made,  had  nearly  ruined 
all  his  learned  researches  and  scientific  pursuits  for  ever  ;  and 
added  one  more  to  the  already  too  ample  company  of  the 
slothful  servants^  and  religious  loungers^  in  the  Lord's  inhe- 
ritance. What  a  blessing  it  is  for  voung  tender  minds  to  be 
preserved  from  the  management  of  ignorance  and  sloth ;  and 
to  gel  under  the  direction  of  prudence  and  discretion  ! 

That  such  a  vow  as  that  now  made  by  Mr.  C.  could  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Father  of  Lights^  may  be  easily 
seen:  but  it  was  sincere^  and  made  in  such  circumstances,  as 
appeared  to  him  to  make  it  perfectly  and  lastingly  binding. 
He  now  threw  by,  yet  not  without  regret,  his  Greek  Testament, 
endeavoured  to  forget  all  that  he  had  learned  ;  and  laboured 
to  tear  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  ever  from  his  heart !  This  sa- 
crifice was  made,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1782  and  was  most 
religiously  observed  till  about  the  year  1786,  to  his  irreparable 
loss.  That  this  vow  was  afterwards,  on  strong  evidence  of 
its  impropriety,  rescinded,  the  Reader  will  at  once  conjecture, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  general  history  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  it  is  time  to  inform  him  how  this  change  took  place.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  C.  when  very  young,  had 
learned  a  little  French  ;  as  this  was  not  included  in  the  pro- 
scription already  mentioned,  he  found  himself  at  liberty  To 
read  a  portion  of  that  language  when  it  came  in  his  way. 
About  1786,  he  met  with  a  piece  of  no  ordinary  merit,  entitled, 
Discours  sur  V Eloquence  de  la  Chaire,  A  Discourse  on  Pul- 
pit Eloquence ;  by  the  Abbe  Maury^  then  Preacher  in  Ordi- 
nary to  Lewis  XVL  ;  since.  Cardinal  Maury ^  and  but  lately 
deceased.  Mr.  C.  Avas  much  struck  with  the  account  there 
given  of  the  preaching  and  success  of  one  of  the  French 
Missionaries^  of  the  name  of  Bridaine,  and  particularly  with 
an  extract  of  a  Sermon,  which  the  Abbe  heard  him  preach  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1751.*     This 

*  When  Bridaine  came  to  Paris,  and  it  was  known  that  he  was  to 
preach  in  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Sulpice,  great  numbers  of  tiie  highest 
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piece  he  translated,  and  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  to  be  in- 
serted, if  he  approved  of  it,  in  the  Arminian  Magazine. — 
Mr.  Wesley  kindly  received,  and  inserted  the  piece  :  and  as 
he  was  ever  as  decided  a  friend  to  learning^  as  he  was  to  re- 
ligion^ both  of  which  he  illustrated  by  his  Life  and  Writings, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  C, — '■'  Charging  him  to  cultivate  his  mind  as 
far  as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  and  not  to  forget  any 
thing  he  had  ever  learned.''^  This  was  a  word  in  season,  and, 
next  to  the  divine  oracles,  of  the  highest  authority  Avith  Mr. 
C.  He  began  to  reason  with  himseJf  thus  :  "  What  would 
he  have  me  to  do?  He  certainly  means  that  I  should  not  for- 
get the  Latin  and   Greek  which  I  have  learned  :  but  then  he 

ranks  were  attracted  by  his  fame  to  liear  him  ;  and  wlien  he  ascended 
the  pulpit,  seeing  bishops,  and  ecclesiastics,  and  nobles,  and  many  ot 
the  most  exaked  and  wealthy  personages  in  the  realm,  all  tlu-onging 
to  hear  him  ; — he  thus  began : — 

"  A  la  vue  d'un  auditoire  si  nouveau  pom*  moi,  il  semble,  mes  freres, 
que  je  ne  devrois  ovivrir  la  bouche  que  pour  vous  demander  grace,  en 
faveur  d'un  pauvre  missionnaire  depourvu  de  tous  les  talens  que  vous 
exigpz  quand  on  vient  vous  parler  de  votre  salut.  J'eprouve  cependant 
aujourd'hui  un  sentiment  bien  different ;  et  si  je  suis  humilie,  gardez- 
vous  de  croire  que  ]e  m'abaisse  aux  miserables  inquietudes  de  la  va- 
nite.  comme  si  j'etois  accoutume  a  me  precher  moi-meme.  A  Dieu 
ne  plalse  qu'un  ministre  du  ciel  pense  jamais  avoir  besoin  d'excuse 
auprcs  de  vous ;  car  qui  que  vous  soyez,  vous  n'etes  tous  comme  moi 
que  des  pecheurs  ;  c'est  devant  votre  Dieu  et  le  mien  que  je  me  sens 
}n-esse  dans  ce  moment  de  frapper  mapoitrine:  jusqu'a  present  j'ai 
public  les  justices  du  Tres-Haut  dans  des  temples  converts  de 
chaume;  j'ai  preche  les  rigueurs  de  la  penitence  a  des  infortunes  qui 
manquoient  de  pain;  j'ai  annonce  aux  bons  habitans  des  campagnes 
les  verites  les  pkis  effrayantes  de  ma  religion.  Q.u'ai-je  fait,  malheu- 
reux  !  j'ai  contriste  les  pauvres,  les  meilleurs  amis  de  mon  Dieu;  j'ai 
porte  I'epouvante  et  la  douleur  dans  ces  ames  simples  et  fideles,  que 
j'aurois  du  plaindre  et  consoler.  C'est  ici  ou  mes  i-egards  ne  tombent 
<pie  sur  des  grands,  sur  des  riches,  sur  des  oppresseurs  de  I'humanite 
souffrante,  ou  sur  des  pecheurs  avidacieux  et  endurcis  ;  ah!  c'est  ici 
Keulement  qu'il  falloit  faire  retentir  la  parole  sainte  dans  toute  la  force 
de  sontonnerre;  et  placer  avee  moi  dans  cette  chaire,  d'un  cote,  la 
mort  qui  vous  menace,  de  I'autre,  mon  grand  Dieu  qui  vient  vous 
juger.  Je  tiens  aujourd'hui  votre  sentence  a  la  main  :  tremblez  done 
deA'ant  moi,  hommes  superbes  et  dcdaigneux  qui  m'eeoutez  !  La  ne- 
cessite  du  salut,  la  certitude  de  la  mort,  I'incertitude  de  cette  lieure  si 
effroyable  pour  vous,  I'impenitence  finale,  le  jugement  dernier,  le  petit 

nombre  des  elus,  I'enfer,  et  pardessus  tout,  Teternite I'eternite  ! 

Voila  les  sujets  dont  je  viens  vous  entretenir  et  que  j'aurois  dii  sans 
doute  reserver  pour  vous  seuls.  Eh  !  qv;'ai-je  besoin  de  vos  suffrages, 
qui  me  damneroient  peut-etre  sans  vous  sauver  1  Dieu  va  vous  emou- 
voir,  tandis  que  son  indigne  ministre  vous  parlera;  car  j'ai  acquis  une 
longue  experience  de  ses  misericordes  ;  alors,  penetres  d'horreur  pour 
vos  iniquites  passees  vous  voudrez  vous  jeter  entre  mes  bras  en  ver- 
sant  des  larmes  de  componction  et  de  repentir,  et  a  force  de  remords 
vous  me  trouverez  assez  eloquent." 
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does  not  know,  that  by  a  solemn  voio,  I  have  abjured  the  study 
of  these  languages  for  ever.  But  was  such  avow  lawful:  is 
the  study  of  Hetrrew  and  Greek,  the  languages  in  which  God 
has  ven  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  sinful  ?  It  must  have 
been  laudable  in  some,  else  we  should  have  had  no  transla- 
tions. Is  it  likely  that  what  must  have  been  laudable  in  those 
who  have  translated  the  Sacred  Writings,  can  be  sinfid  to 
any — especially  to  ministers  of  God's  holy  Word?  I  have 
made  the  vow  it  is  true ;  but  who  required  this  at  my  hand? 
What  have  I  gained  by  it  ?  I  was  told  it  was  dangerous,  and 
would  fill  me  with  pride,  and  pride  would  lead  me  to  perdition  : 

but  who  told  me  so  ?  Could  Mr. ,  at  whose  suggestions  I 

abandoned  all  these  studies,  be  considered  a  competent  judge  : 
a  man  who  was  himself  totally  illiterate  as  it  regarded  either 
language  or  science  ?  And  what  have  I  gained  by  this  great 
sacrifice,  made  most  evidently  without  divine  authority,  and 
without  the  approbation  of  my  own  reason  ?  Am  I  more  hum- 
ble, more  spiritual ;  and  above  all,  have  I  been  more  useful 
than  I  should  have  been,  had  I  not  abandoned  those  languages 
in  which  the  words  of  the  Prophets,  Evangelists,  and  Apos- 
tles were  written  ?  I  fear  I  have  been  totally  in  an  error  :  and^ 
that  my  vow  may  rank  in  the  highest  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
rash  vows.  Allowing  even  that  my  vow  in  such  circuni- 
stances,  can  be  considered  in  any  respect  binding- ;  which  is 
the  greater  evil,  to  keep  or  to  break  it  7 — I  should  beg  pardon 
from  God  for  having  made  it;  and  if  it  Avere  sinful  to  make 
it,  it  is  most  undoubtedly  sinful  to  keep  it."— Thus  he  reasoned, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  firm  purpose  to  be  no  longer  bound  by 
what  he  had  neither  the  authority  of  God  nor  reason  to  make. 
He  kneeled  down  and  begged  God  to  forgive  the  rash  vow, 
and  in  mercy,  to  undo  any  obligation  which  might  remain, 
because  of  the  solemn  manner  in  which  it  had  been  inade. — 
He  arose  satisfied  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  making  it ;  and 
that  God  required  him  now,  to  cultivate  his  mind  in  every 
possible  way,  that  he  might  be  a  workman  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  He  felt  a  con- 
v^iction  that  he  had  done  right,  and  such  a  satisfaction  of  mind 
as  he  did  not  find  when  he  made  that  vow  ;  the  making  of 
which,  because  of  its  consequences,  (nearly  four  years^  loss 
of  time,)  he  had  ever  reason  to  deplore. 

The  charm  being  thus  broken,  Mr.  0.  had  all  his  work  to 
begin  de  novo  ;  and  was  astonished  to  find  how  much  he  had 
forgotten  of  his  school-boy  learning.  In  short  he  was  obliged 
to  begin  his  grammar  again,  and  found  it  hard  work  to  lay  a 
second  foundation,  till  practice  and  the  association  of  ideas, 
levelled  and  smoothed  the  rugged  path. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  Methodists  undervalue  and 
cry  down  all  human  learning.  This  is  not  true :  there  is  no 
religious  people  in  the  land  that  value  it  more,  nor  indeed  is 
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there  any  under  greater  obligation  to  it  than  they  are:  the 
learning  of  their  Founder  was  as  necessary,  under  God,  to  the 
revival  and  support  of  true  religion  in  the  land,  as  his  zeal 
and  piety  were.  The  great  body  of  the  Methodists  .love  learn- 
ing; and  when  they  find  it  in  their  preachers,  associated  with 
humility  and  piety,  they  praise  God  for  the  double  benefit  and 
profit  by  both. 

In  the  course  of  this  same  year,  1782,  he  read  Mr.  Wesley's 
Letter  on  Tea  ;  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  said  :  "  There  are 
arguments  here  which  I  cannot  answer  ;  and  till  I  can  answer 
them  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  will  neither  drink  tea  nor  cof- 
fee." He  broke  ofi'  the  habit  from  that  hour,  never  afterwards 
sought  for  arguments  to  overturn  those  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  never  once  tasted  tea  or  coffee! 
Here  is  a  persevemnce  rarely  equalled :  and  to  this  he  was 
prnviflpntially  led.  He  spent  that  time  in  reading  and  study 
which  he  must  otherwise  have  spent  at  the  tea  table  :  and  by 
this,  in  the  course  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  has  saved  several 
whole  years  of  time;  every  hour  of  which  was  devoted  to  self- 
improvement,  or  some  part  of  that  great  work  which  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  gave  him  to  do.  For  a  short  time  after  he  left 
off  the  use  of  those  exotics,  he  took  in  the  evenings,  a  cup  of 
milk  and  water  ^  or  a  cup  oi  weak  infusion  of  camomile ;  but 
as  he  found  that  he  gained  no  time  by  this  means,  and  the 
gaining  of  time  was  his  great  object,  he  gave  that  totally  up; 
never  tasting  any  thing  from  dinner  to  supper.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  found  it  easy  to  supply  the  place  of  tea  and  coffee,  by 
taking  milk  in  some  form  or  other ;  or  any  other  aliment  which 
the  junior  parts  of  the  families  Avhere  he  lodged,  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  for  their  breakfast.  In  his  Letter  to  a  Preacher ^ 
since  published,  he  has  adverted  strongly  to  this  circumstance. 
Mr.  Wesley  himself,  after  having  left  off  the  use  of  tea  and 
coffee  for  twelve  years,  resumed  it  and  continued  the  use  of 
these  beverages  to  his  death  :  his  pupil,  A.  C,  followed  his 
councils  without  attending  to  his  practice^  as  zealously  as  ever 
the  Rechabites  did  those  of  their  founder  Jehonadab.  What 
A.  C.  has  gained  by  this  sacrifice,  has  amply  compensated  the 
cost. 

This  year,  the  Conference  was  held  in  Bristol ;  Mr.  C.  had 
no  thought  of  attending,  till  on  the  first  of  August,  a  letter 
came,  requiring  him  to  attend :  the  next  day,  Saturday,  he  set 
off,  and  reached  Bristol  the  same  day.  How  he  spent  the  next 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
entry  in  his  Journal. 

"  Sunday,  Aug.  3,  1783.  At  five  this  morning,  I  heard  a 
very  useful  sermon  from  Mr.  Mather,  at  the  chapel  Broad 
Mead^  on  Isai.  xxxv.  3,  4.  I  then  went  to  Guinea  Street  cha- 
pel, where  I  heard  Mr.  Bradburn  preach  on  Christian  perfec- 
tion, from  1  John  iv.  19.  This  was,  without  exception,  the  best 
14* 
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sermon  I  had  ever  heard  on  the  subject.  When  this  was  ended, 
I  posted  to  the  Drawbridge^  and  heard  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 
preach  an  excellent  and  affectmg  discourse  on  Rom.  v.  21. 
This  ended,  I  returned  to  my  lodging  and  breakfasted  ;  and 
then,  at  ten  o'clock,  heard  Mr.  Wesley  preach  at  Broad  Mead., 
on  Acts  i.  5.  After  sermon  he,  assisted  by  Dr.  Coke,  the  Rev. 
B.  B.  Collins,  and  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Bayley,  delivered  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  a  vast  concourse  of  people ;  Avhich  I  also 
received  to  my  comfort.  When  dinner  was  ended,  I  heard 
the  Rev.  B.  B.  Collins  preach  at  Temple  church,  on  Mark  xvi. 
15,  16.  I  next  went  and  heard  IN'Ir.  Wesley  in  Carolina  Court, 
on  Heb.  vi.  1  ;  after  which  he  met  the  society  at  the  chapel 
Broad  Mead,  and  read  over  a  part  of  his  Journal,  relative  to 
his  late  visit  to  Holland.  To  conclude  the  whole,  I  then 
posted  to  King^s  JJown,  where  I  heard  Mr.  T.  Hanby  preach 
an  awakening  sermon,  on  1  Peter  iv.  18.  Thus  I  have,  in  one 
day,  by  carefully  redeeming  time,  and  buying  up  every  oppor- 
tunity,' heard  seven  sermons,  three  of  which  were  delivered 
out  of  doors.  Surely  this  has  been  a  day  in  which  much  has 
been  given  me;  and  much  will  the  Lord  require  :  O  grant 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  render  Thee  a  good  account.  Though 
the  whole  of  the  day  has  been  spent  in  religious  exercises,  yet 
such  is  my  unprofitableness,  that  I  could  not  stand  in  the 
judgment  even  for  this  day.  But  O,  my  glorious  Saviour, 
Thou  art  still  my  High-priest  to  offer  my  most  holy  things  to 
God,  which  can  be  rendered  acceptable  to  Him  only  through 
the  sprinkling  of  Thy  blood." 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  6th,  Mr.  Clarke  was  admitted,  into 
Full  Connexion,  after  having  travelled  only  about  eleven 
months.  Even  at  that  time,  before  it  was  determined  that 
each  preacher  should  travel  four  years  on  trial,  this  was,  j)er- 
haps,  the  earliest  admission  that  had  ever  taken  place.  It  was 
to  him,  as  he  expresses  it  in  his  Journal,  the  most  solemn  or- 
dinance in  which  he  had  ever  engaged.  '*  This  day,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  promised  much  before  God  and  His  people :  may 
I  ever  be  found  true  to  my  engagements.  In  particular,  I  have 
solemnly  promised,  to  devote  my  whole  strength  to  the  work 
of  God,  and  never  to  be  triflingly  employed  one  moment. — 
Lord,  I  fear  much  that  I  shall  not  be  found  faithful.  But 
Thou  hast  said,  my  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee  !  Even  so, 
let  it  be.  Lord  Jesus  !" 

When  preachers  on  trial  are  admitted  into  Full  Connexion 
with  the  body  of  the  Methodist  preachers  ; — among  many  im- 
portant questions  put  to  them  is  the  following,  /Ire  you  in 
debt?  To  this  the  most  satisfactory  answer  must  be  given. — 
Through  rather  a  whimsical  incident,  this  question  was  likely 
to  have  deeply  puzzled  and  nonplused  Mr.  Clarke.  Walking 
in  the  street  that  morning  with  another  preacher,  a  poor  man 
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asked  a  halfpenny.  Mr.  C.  had  none,  but  borrowed  one  from 
the  preacher  who  Avas  walking  with  him.  That  preacher  hap- 
pening to  go  out  of  town,  he  could  not  see  him  during  the  day 
to  repay  this  small  sum.  When  he  stood  up  with  the  others 
he  knew  not  what  to  say,  when  the  question,  Are  you  in  debt  7 
should  be  proposed :  he  thought,  "If  I  say  t am  in  debt,  they 
will  ask  me  How  much  ?  when  I  say  I  owe  one  halfpenny, 
they  will  naturally  suppose  me  to  be  a  foot.  If  I  say  /  am 
not  in  debt,  this  will  be  a  lie  ;  for  I  owe  one  half-penny,  and 
am  as  truly  under  the  obligation  to  pay.  as  if  the  sum  were 
twenty  pounds,  and  while  I  owe  that  I  cannot,  consistently 
with  eternal  truth,  say,  /  am.  not  in  debtP  He  was  now  most 
completely  within  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  ;  and  which  to  take 
he  knew  not,  and  the  question  being  put  to  him  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind — "Mr.  Clarke,  are  you  in  debt?"  he  dis- 
solved the  difficulty  iu  a  moment,  by  answering — Not  one 
PENNY.  Thus  both  his  credit  and  his  conscience  were  saved. 
The  Reader  may  smile  at  all  this,  but  the  situation  to  him 
was,  for  some  hours,  very  embarrassing. 

At  this  Conference  he  was  appointed  for  Norwich,  to 
which  he  set  out  on  Monday,  1 1th,  on  horseback,  and  reached 
that  city  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  August  16th,  1783. 

It  may  be  necessar)'^  to  say  here,  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
state  of  his  own  mind,  in  this  first  year  of  his  itinerant  labours. 
During  the  little  more  than  ten  months  he  was  in  this  circuit, 
Jie  preached  506  times,  beside  giving  a  great  number  of-pub- 
lic  exhortations,  and  paying  innumerable  visits  to  the  different 
families  of  the  societies  where  he  resided  even  for  a  day  and 
night,  to  pray  with  them  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  their 
souls.  He  preached  also  at  Jive  o^clock  every  morning-,  win- 
ter and  summer,  in  the  different  towns  in  the  circuit,  such  as 
Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Frome,  Devizes,  Coalford,  Shepton 
Mallet,  Shaftsbury,  &c.  &c. 

His  mind  was  variously  and  powerfully  exercised :  he  kept 
the  strictest  watch  over  his  heart;  and  scrutinized  daily  and 
hourly,  the  walk  of  every  affection,  passion,  and  appetite  :  and 
was  so  severe  a  censor  of  his  own  conduct,  that  he  frequently 
condemned  himself,  in  matters  which  were  either  innocent  in 
themselves,  or  perfectly  indifferent.  His  almost  incessant  cry 
was  after  holiness : — to  be  cleansed  from  cdl  sin,  and  filled 
with  God,  he  saw  to  be  the  high  calling  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  birthright  of  ever)"  son  and  daughter  of  God.  He  could 
not  be  satisfied  while  he  felt  one  temper  or  disposition  that 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  and  word  of  God.  His 
mind  was  full  of  light,  and  his  conscience  was  tender ;  and 
he  was  ever  either  walking  with  God,  or  following  hard  after 
Him.  His  Journals  mark  scarcely  anything  but  the  state  ot 
his  soul,  his  spiritual  conflicts,  resolutions,  consolations,  and 
depressions.     He  tithed  even  mint  and  cummin,  and  never 
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left  unregarded  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  The  people 
he  was  incessantly  urging  to  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  Re- 
pentance ; — ^justification  by  faith  in  the  sacrificial  death  ot 
Christ ; — the  loitness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  consciences  of  true 
believers; — Christian  'perfection^  or  the  purification  of  the 
soul  from  all  sin  in  this  life  ; — and  the  necessity  of  universal 
outward  holiness  ;  were  the  doctrines  which  he  constantly 
pressed  on  the  attention  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  ;  and  under 
this  preaching  many  were  turned  to  the  Lord  ;  and  many  built 
up  on  their  most  holy  faith. 

His  Journals,  which  he  kept  carefully  for  several  years,  bear 
ample  proof  of  these  things  :  but  I  have  judged  it  better  to 
give  this  general  account,  than  to  make  extracts  where  there 
can  be  so  little  variety  of  matter,  and  where  the  same  things, 
and  things  synonymous,  are  perpetually  occurring. 

From  the  unfortunate  day  already  mentioned,  on  which  he 
sacrificed  by  vow  all  farther  prosecution  of  learning,  be  never 
attempted  to  mingle  observations  on  men  or  manners  in  his 
Diaries, — the  whole  was  merely  spiritual,  and  necessarily 
monotonous.  This  became  at  last  so  heavy  to  himself,  that 
he  discontinued  all  regular  entries  of  this  kind,  about  the  end 
of  Aug.  1785  :  occasional  remarks  in  his  interleaved  Ephe- 
meris,  relative  to  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  his  own  heart,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  species  of  writing. 
When  he  has  been  asked  whether  he  would  not  publish  his 
Jour7ial^  or  leave  it  to  be  published,  he  has  answered  :  "  I  do 
not  intend  it :  the  experience  of  all  religious  people  is  nearly 
alike  ;  in  the  main  entirely  so.  When  you  have  read  the 
Journal  of  one  pious  man  of  common  sense,  you  have  read  a 
thousand.  After  the  first  it  is  only  the  change  of  names, 
times,  and  places  ;  all  the  rest  as  to  piety,  is  alike."* 

The  intelligent  reader  will  scarcely  dissent  from  this  opi- 
nion, who  has  read  many  religious  Journals. 

THE  NORWICH  CIRCUIT,  1783—4. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  16,  1783,  Mr.  Clarke  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Norwich,  the  head  place  of  the  circuit,  and  found  one  of 
the  late  preachers  ill  of  a  fever:  and  although  he  Avas  obliged 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  the  smell  of  which  was  pestiferous, 
yet  through  God's  mercy  he  did  not  catch  the  disorder.  The 
circuit  extended  into  different  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
included  the  following  places  ;  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowe- 
stoffe,  Loddon,  Heckingham,  North  Cove,  Teasborough,  Strat- 
ton.    Hardwick,  Thurlton,  Haddiscoe,    Beccles,  Wheatacre, 

*  I  knew  my  father's  mind  concerning  his  Journals;  and  therefore, 
suice  his  decease,  every  word  of  all  of  them  has  been  committed  to  the 
flames. 
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Lopham,  Diss,  Whartham,  Dicklebarough,  Winfarthing,  Bar- 
ford,  Hempnel,  Besthorp,  and  Thurne.  In  all,  twenty-two 
places.  Each  preacher  continued  one  week  in  the  city,  and 
then  spent  three  weeks  in  the  country;  and  to  go  round  the 
places  in  the  month  Avas  a  journey  of  above  260  miles. 
The  preachers  who  labored  with  him  were,  Richard  What- 
coat,  John  Ingham,  and  William  Adamson.  The  former 
was  a  very  holy  man  of  God,  a  good  and  sound  preacher, 
but  not  of  splendid  abilities.  He  was  diligent  and  orderly 
in  his  work ;  and  a  fine  example  of  practical  piety  in  all  his  con- 
duct. The  year  after,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dr.  Coke,  he 
went  over  to  America,  and  there  became  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist-episcopal  church; — pursued  among  the  transat- 
lantic brethren,  the  same  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,  seeking 
only  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  both  in  him- 
seH  and  others:  and  died  in  the  faith,  universally  esteemed. 

Mr.  I.  was  a  good  natured  man,  of  no  learning,  and  of  but 
slender  abilities ;  yet  he  had  a  sort  of  popular  address  that 
helped  him  to  make  his  way  in  the  circuit.  He  professed  to 
cure  many  disorders:  and  his  prescriptions  were  made  up  of 
a  pennyworth  of  oil  of  leeks,  a  pennyicorth  of  oil  of  swallows, 
&c.  &c.,  all  as  equally  efficacious  as  they  were  attainable. 
But  although  the  apothecaries  and  druggists  had  no  such 
medicaments,  they  gave  the  poor  people  something  under  those 
names,  that  loould  do  as  well,  and  thus  but  little  harm  was 
done.  He  was  himself  a  most  disgusting  slave  to  tobacco ; 
and  never  preached  without  a  quid  in  his  mouth !  The  Me- 
thodist connexion  have  wisely  proscribed  both  quackery  and 
tobacco;  as,  in  all  their  forms,  they  are  disgraceful  to  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  They  are  also  dangerous  :  the  former  leads  to 
many  snares  ;  especially  in  reference  to  females  :  the  latter  is 
so  closely  associated  with  intemperance  in  drinking,  that  few 
of  its  votaries  escape.  Thus  poor  Ingham  fell  the  following 
year  ;  and  was  heard  of  in  the  church  of  God  no  more. 

W.  Adamson  was  a  young  man,  very  sincere,  had  got  the 
rudiments  of  a  classical  education;  but  was  of  such  an  un- 
steady, fickle  mind,  that  he  excelled  in  nothing.  The  next 
year  he  retired  from  preaching. 

In  every  respect  the  circuit  was  low.  There  was  no  place 
in  it,  in  which  religion  flourished,  either  among  the  Methodists 
or  others  :  lukewarmness  and  Antinomianism  generally  pre- 
vailed; and  if  any  thing  prospered,  it  was  Calvinism  as  a 
system,  many  putting  much  of  their  trust  for  salvation  in  a 
belief  of  its  doctrines.  Among  many  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
this  was  carried  to  the  Avildest  extremes.  There  were  even 
in  the  Methodists'  society  several  local  preachers,  that  were 
Calvinists  and  leaders  of  classes :  and,  in  consequence,  the 
people  were  unhinged  and  unsteady,  and  made  no  progress 
either  in  piety  or  practical  godliness ;  for  they  were  continu 
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ally  halting  between  two  opinions.  Yet  there  were  many 
good  and  sensible  people  in  the  society,  whose  life  and  con- 
versation adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour.  And  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  religion  revived  a  little,  principally 
through  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification, 
or  complete  redemption  from  all  sin  in  this  life.  Several 
saw  this  to  be  their  privilege,  and  sought  it  with  their  whole 
heart. 

In  Norwich  the  society  was  very  poor :  a  family  lived  in  the 
preachers'  house,  and  provided  for  the  preachers  at  so  much  per 
meal,  and  the  bill  was  brought  in  to  the  stewards'  and  lead- 
ers meeting  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  discharged :  and  he 
was  most  certainly  considered  the  best  'preacher  who  ate  the 
fewest  meals,  because  his  bills  were  the  smallest.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Clarke  excelled  :  he  took  only  a  little  milk  to  his 
breakfast,  drank  no  tea  or  coffee  ;  and  took  nothing  in  the 
evening.  Hence  his  bills  were  very  small.  Sometimes,  but 
not  often,  the  preachers  were  invited  out,  and  this  also  contri- 
buted to  lessen  the  expense. 

One  ludicrous  circumstance,  relative  to  an  invitation  to 
breakfast,  I  may  here  mention.  After  Mr.  Clarke  had  preach- 
ed one  morning  at  5  o'clock,  a  young  woman  of  the  society 
came  to  him  and  said  ;  "  Sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
breakfast  with  me  this  morning  ?  I  breakfast  always  at  eight 
o'clock."     I  thank  you,  said  he,  but  I  know  not  where  you  live. 

"  O,"  said  she,  "  I  live  in Street,  near  Maudlin  gate,  No. 

■ — ."  /  do  not  know  the  place.  "  Well,  but  you  cannot  well 
miss  it,  after  the  directions  I  shall  give  you."  Very  icell. 
"  You  must  coss  Cherry  Lane,  and  go  on  to  the  (Quakers' 
preaching-house  : — do  you  know  it  ?"  Yes.  "  Well  then, 
leave  the  (Quakers'  preaching-house  on  the  left  hand,  and  go 
down  that  lane  till  you  come  to  the  bottom ;  and  then  on  your 
right  hand  you  will  see  a  door  that  appears  to  lead  into  a  gar- 
den, with  an  inscription  over  it :  can  you  reatZ?"  Yes.  a  lit- 
tle. "  Well  then,  the  board  will  direct  you  so  and  so,  and  you 
cannot  then  miss."  Thank  you :  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  with 
you  at  the  time  appointed.  "  I  went,"  said  Mr.  C,  "and  be- 
cause I  had  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  read.,  I  found  out 
my  way  !" 

This  little  anecdote  will  serve  to  shew,  that  in  those  times 
the  Methodists  could  not  expect  much  from  their  ministers  ; 
as  it  appears  they  thought  it  possible,  they  might  have  some 
that  could  not  read  their  Bible  I  Howsoever  illiterate  they 
may  have  been  deemed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  no  instance 
is  on  record  of  an  itinerant  preacher  among  the  Methodists 
being  unable  to  read  his  Bible.  Many,  it  is  true,  of  the  ori- 
ginal preachers,  could  read  but  indifferently  :  and  I  have  known 
several  of  the  clergy  who  did  not  excel  even  in  this:  and  I 
have  known  one  who,  in  reading  2   Kings  xix.  made  three 
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unsuccessful  trials  to  pronounce  the  word  Sennacherib, — Seyi- 
nacrib,  Sennacherub,  and  terminated  with  Snatchcrab !  But 
such  swallows  make  no  summers  ;  and  should  never  be  pro- 
duced as  instances  from  which  the  general  character  of  a  class 
or  body  of  men  should  be  deduced.  The  time  is  long  past 
since  men  in  any  department  of  life  have  been  prized  on  ac- 
count of  their  ignorance. 

I  shall  give  another  anecdote,  which,  with  the  intelligent 
Reader,  will  not  place  Mr.  C.  in  a  disadvantageous  point  of 
view. 

The  coeds  m  Norwich  are  remarkably  bad.,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon custom  to  blow  the  fire  almost  continually,  in  order  to 
keep  it  alive,  or  to  perform  the  operations  of  cookery.  Hence 
a  pair  of  bellows,  the  general  bane  of  fires,  is  a  useful  appen- 
dage to  a  Norwich  kitchen,  and  parlour  also.  When  Mr.  C. 
entered  on  his  lodging  in  the  preachers'  house  in  this  city,  he 
found  the  bellows  worn  out,  so  that  they  would  hold  no  wind ; 
and  \\\Q  fire-riddle,  or  instrument  by  which  they  sifted  the  ashes 
and  returned  all  the  cinders  to  the  grate,  worn  beyond  use. 
The  poker  also  was  burnt  to  the  stump.  He  said  to  Mrs.  P., 
the  housekeeper,  "  Why  do  you  not  get  new  instruments  here, 
or  else  get  these  repaired?" — "O  dear,  sir,  we  cannot  do  either, 
the  society  is  so  poor.'- — '"  Is  it  so  ?  well,  something  may  be 
done.  I  cannot  mend  the  poker,  for  that  requires  a  forge  ; 
but  I  think  I  can  mend  the  bellows  and  the  riddle.''"' — "  Can 
you  ?" — "  Yes,  if  you  can  furnish  me  with  a  little  leatlier,  no 
matter,  old  or  new,  and  an  old  tin  kettle  or  saucepan.  Take 
these  pence,  and  go  and  bring  me  a  hundred  of  twopenny 
tacks."  An  old  pair  of  leathern  small  clothes,  furnished  hira 
with  materials  for  mending  the  bellows ;  which  he  soon  made 
air  tight :  and  an  old  saucepan,  which  he  unsoldered  by  hold- 
ing over  the  fire,  furnished  tin  to  mend  the  riddle.  He  bor- 
rowed a  stab  awl  and  a  hammer,  from  a  shoemaker,  and  get- 
ting an  old  pair  of  scissors,  he  cut  out  the  tin,  punched  in  it 
the  necessary  holes,  used  the  tacks  as  rivets,  having  a  Jlat 
iron  for  an  anvil,  which  he  held  between  his  knees ;  and  thus 
soon  restored  this  necessary  instrument  to  effective  usefulness. 
Thus,  at  the  expense  of  twopence  to  himself,  he  made  these 
two  instruments  serviceable  :  and  the  stewards,  seeing  this, 
mustered  courage  to  get  the  poker  new  bitted  ! 

In  this  city  he  frequently  cleaned  and  blacked  his  own 
shoes,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  as  there  was  no  person  re- 
gularly employed  to  do  this  service.  He  found  no  difficulty 
in  acting  according  to  the  advice  given  to  preachers  when  ad- 
mitted into  the  Methodist  connexion :  "  Do  not  affect  the  gen- 
tleman ;  and  be  not  above  cleaning  your  own  shoes,  or  those 
of  others,  if  need  be." 

There  was  but  one  horse  in  the  circuit  for  the  four  preach- 
ers, which,  when  the  preacher  who  had  it  out  in  the  circuit 
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came  into  town,  he  who  had  been  the  resident  preacher  the 
week  before,  immediately  mounted,  and  rode  off  to  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  save  expense.  Thus  it  must  frequently  hap- 
pen that  while  another  Avas  riding  his  horse,  Mr.  C.  was  obliged 
to  walk  the  circuit,  and  carry  his  saddle-bags  on  his  back,  that 
contained  his  linen  and  a  few  books.  It  ■v\as  curious  to  see 
him  set  off  from  the  chapel  in  Cherry  Lane,  his  bags  tied  upon 
his  back,  and  thus  walk  through  the  city  of  NorAvich,  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  Avay,  several  days  after,  covered  with  dust  or 
mud,  and  greatly  fatigued.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
worst:  except  at  a  very  few  places,  the  accommodations  were 
exceedingly  bad.  Sometimes  in  the  severest  weeks  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  winters,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  loft, 
where,  through  the  floor  he  could  see  every  thing  below ;  and 
sometimes  in  an  out-house,  where  perhaps,  for  seven  years  to- 
gether, there  had  not  been  a  spark  of  fire  lighted.  The  win- 
ter of  1783  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  the  cold  intense ,: — 
even  warm  water  in  his  room,  has  been  frozen  in  a  few  se- 
conds !  He  has  often  been  obliged  to  get  into  bed  with  a  part 
of  his  clothes  on ;  strip  them  off  "by  degrees  as  the  bed  got 
warmed ;  and  then  lie  in  the  same  position,  without  attempt- 
ing to  move  his  limbs,  every  unoccupied  place  in  the  bed, 
which  his  legs  or  other  parts  touched,  producing  the  same 
sensation,  as  if  the  parts  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
red  hot  iron.  It  Avas  here  that  he  learned  that  the  extreme  ol 
cold  produced  on  the  living  muscle,  precisely  the  same  sensa- 
tion as  the  extreme  of  heat ;  and  this  rendered  credible  what 
a  friend  of  his,  who  had  travelled  in  Russia,  told  him,  that  if 
he  laid  hold  on  any  iron  exposed  to  the  open  air,  he  could  not 
separate  his  hand  from  it  but  at  the  expense  of  that  part  of  the 
skin  and  flesh  which  came  in  contact  with  the  metal. 

In  several  places  that  year  the  snoAV  lay  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  deep.  It  began  to  fall  Dec.  25,  and  Avas  not  all  gone  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  folloAving  April.  The  frost  Avas  so  in- 
tense that  succeeded,  that  he  could  seldom  keep  his  saddle 
five  minutes  together,  but  must  alight  and  walk  and  run,  to 
prevent  his  feet  from  being  frost-bitten.  In  the  poor  cabins 
where  he  lodged,  and  AA^here  there  AA'^as  no  other  kind  of  fire 
than  Avhat  Avas  produced  by  a  sort  of  dried  turf,  almost  entirely 
red  earth,  that  never  emitted  any  flame;  and  Avhere  the  clo- 
thing on  the  bed  Avas  \'ery  light,  he  suffered  much  ;  going  to  bed 
cold,  lying  all  night  cold,  and  rising  cold.  He  has  sometimes 
carried  Avith  him  a  parcel  of  coarse  broAvn  paper,  and  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel^  payed  up  some  of  the  larger  crevices  un- 
der the  bed,  to  prevent  him  from  total  starvation  !  Add  to  all 
this,  very  homely  food,  and  sometimes  but  little  of  it ;  Avhich 
the  poor  people  most  readily  shared  with  him  Avho  came  to 
their  houses  and  their  hearts  Avith  the  Gospel  of  their  salva- 
tion 3  and  who,  except  for  such  preaching,  must  have  been  al- 
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most  totally  destitute  of  that  instruction,  without  which  there 
was  little  hope  of  their  salvation.  It  was  by  these  means, 
and  often  in  such  circumstances,  through  many  privations, 
much  pain  and  suffering,  the  Methodist  preachers  spread  scrip- 
tural Christianity  throughout  the  land;  and  became  the  means 
of  ameliorating  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  its  comparatively  poor,  and  almost  totally  neglected  inha- 
bitants :  i.  e.  of  those  who  are  emphatically  said  to  constitute 
its  lower  orders.  To  such  preaching  the  nation  and  the  state 
are  under  endless  obligation. 

Ye  ministers,  who  have  entered  this  vineyard  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  Church,  think  of  what  your  predecessors  have  suf- 
fered, to  make  plain  paths  for  your  feet  to  walk  in.  And  see 
that  ye  give  all  diligence  to  maintain  that  ground  which  they 
have  gained  by  inches,  and  at  the  hazard  and  nearly  the  ex- 
pense of  their  lives.  Talk  not  of  your  hardships  and  priva- 
tions ;  for  of  these  ye  can  know  comparatively  nothing. 

This  was  a  year  of  severe  labour  and  suffering,  yet  of  but 
little  apparent  fruit ;  though  a  good  seed  was  sown,  which  in 
more  auspicious  times  sprang  up  to  the  glory  of  God.  The 
American  war  was  just  terminated :  and  shortly  after,  peace 
])egan  to  flourish,  and  confidence  was  restored.  Mr.  C.  preach- 
ed in  several  new  places,  and  among  the  rest  in  Diss^  then, 
very  unpromising,  but  now  the  head  of  a  circuit.  He  has 
gone  frequently  there,  put  up  his  horse  at  an  Inn,  preached, 
paid  for  his  horse,  and  rode  several  miles  to  preach  at  some 
other  place,  without  any  soul  offering  him  even  a  morsel  of 
bread  :  and  such  was  the  state  of  his  finances  that  bothhe  and 
his  horse  could  not  eat,  and  the  poor  brute  must  not  fast.  What 
could  three  pounds  per  quarter  do,  besides  providing  clothes, 
a  few  books,  and  all  necessaries  of  life,  the  mere  articles  of 
food  excepted;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  furnished  at  the 
different  places  where  he  preached.  These  twelve  pounds  per 
ami.  out  of  which  each  preacher  paid  a  guinea  for  the  support 
of  superannuated  preachers  and  preachers'  widows,  Avas  the 
whole  salary  of  a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher. 

In  this  circuit  he  laboured  much  to  improve  his  mind ;  and 
also  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  and 
God.  In  Lowestoffe  he  met  with  some  very  kind  friends  : 
among  the  chief  of  these  were  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Tripp,  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Mallet.  The  former  let  him  have  the  use  of  a 
small  but  valuable  Library,  whenever  he  came  to  the  place ; 
and  the  latter  lent  him  some  valuable  papers  on  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  were  of  very  great  use  to  him.  In- 
deed he  was  entertained  at  the  houses  of  these  men,  as  at  the 
house  of  a  parent :  and  of  their  kindness  he  ever  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms. 

I  find  the  following  entries  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Journal  of  this 
month: — 
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"  Mond.  Oct.  20.  Mr.  Wesley  is  just  now  paying  his  an- 
nual visit  to  Norwich ;  and  1  have  had  the  high  gratification 
of  hearing  him  preach  from  Psal.  cxvi.  12.  'What  shall  I  ren- 
der unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me  ?  I  will  take 
the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

"  In  treating  this  subject  he  1st.  '  took  a  view  of  the  principal 
benefits  which  God  has  conferred  upon  mankind  in  general, 
and  believers  in  particular,  from  their  creation  even  to  the 
smallest  means  of  grace,  of  which  they  are  made  partakers.' 

"  2.  '  He  shewed  what  we  should  render  unto  God  for  these 
benefits:  viz.  to  take  the  cup  of  salvation.  The  term  cwp,  he 
shewed  was  a  Hebraism  signifying  plenty^  e.  g.  the  cup  of 
sorrow — of  joy — of  trembling  ;  and  means  ple7ity  or  abundance 
of  sorrow,  joy,  trembling;  &c.  So  by  the  cup  of  salvation,  we 
are  to  understand  plenty  or  abundance  of  salvation:  and  this 
consists  in  justification,  and  entire  sanctification.'  O  Lord, 
hov/  merciful  and  incomparably  indulgent  art  thou  to  man- 
kind !  seeing  all  thou  askest  from  them  in  return  for  former 
benefits,  is  that  they  would  receive  the  abundance  of  those 
which  thou  hast  further  promised  : — 

The  sole  return  thy  love  requires 
Is,  that  we  ask  for  more. 

"  Tues.  21.  Mr.  W.  preached  again  on  Matt.  xix.  6.  '  What 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.'  On  these 
words  he  observed  in  general,  that  men  were  prone  to  sepa- 
rate what  God  had  joined  ;  and  thus  bring  ruin  on  themselves. 
In  particidar,  1st.  God  hath  joined  piety  and  morality,  but 
many  separate  these :  for,  leaving  piety  to  God  out  of  the 
question,  they  think  an  observance  of  external  duties  suffi- 
cient ;  and  thus  remain  without  genuine  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world. 

"  2dly.  He  shewed  that  the  same  authority  had  joined  the 
love  of  God,  and  i\vQ  love  of  man  together:  but  in  this  also 
many  were  wofuUy  deficient ;  pretending  to  love  God,  while 
hating  their  brother;  and  pretending  lYue  friendship  to  man, 
while  enemies  to  God. 

"3dly.  He  hath  also  joined /<777A  and  works  together  ;  so 
that  in  the  sight  and  purpose  of  God,  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  But  many  are  contending  for  faith,  while  living 
in  sin  :  and  others  contend  for  good  works,  while  without 
faith  in  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

"4.  God  has  joined  the  end  and  the  means  together:  but 
many  expect  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  without  using 
the  means;  they  expect  pardon,  holiness,  and  heaven,  without 
prayer,  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience.  This  he  proved  was 
sheer  enthusiasm ; — to  expect  the  accomplishment  of  any  end 
without  using  the  means  which  load  to  that  end.  On  this 
point,  he  dwelt  particularly,  and  brought  the  charge  of  eJithu- 
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siasm  home  against  the  major  part  of  the  different  religious 
professions  in  the  nation." 

Mr.  Clarke  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Wesley  preach 
twice  each  day  during  the  remaining  part  of  this  week ;  the 
following  were  the  texts : — 

They  despised  the  pleasant  land ;  they  believed  not  his 
word,  Psal.  cvi.  24. 

Bict  we  preach  Christ  crucijied,  1  Cor.  i.  23. 

Wherefore,  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  Heb.  vii.  25. 

Foi-  we  look  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

Put  on  the  xchole  armour  of  God,  Eph.  vi.  11.  &c. 

Except  your  righteousness  e.vceed  the  righteousness,  ^c. 
Matt.  V.  20. 

Ye  shall  be  baptized  \cith  the  Holy  Ghost,  <^c.  Acts,  i.  5. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  luind,  Mark,  i.  15. 

Of  most  of  these  Sermons  he  has  preserved  either  the  skele- 
tons, or  the  leading  thoughts. 

When  he  parted  with  Mr.  W.  on  Sat.  25,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  Journal : — "Here,  I  took  my  farewell  of 
this  precious  servant  of  God.  O,  Father,  let  thy  angels  attend 
him  wheresoever  he  goes : — let  the  energetic  power  of  thy 
Spirit  accompany  the  words  he  shall  speak,  and  apply  them  to 
the  hearts  of  all  that  shall  hear  them  ;  and  may  they  be  the 
means  of  conviction,  conversion,  comfort,  and  strength,  to  all, 
as  they  may  severally  require.  And  let  me  also  abundstntly 
profit  by  the  things  I  have  heard  from  him." 

At  this  time  he  had  some  private  conversation  with  Mr.  W. 
concerning  the  state  of  his  soul,  from  which  he  derived  much 
edification  and  strength. 


Before  we  proceed  farther  with  this  narrative,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  relate  the  following  anecdotes,  which  must  be  in- 
troduced by  a  few  observations. 

Norfolk  appeared  to  INIr.  Clarke  to  be  the  most  ungodly 
county  he  had  ever  yet  visited.  He  found  it  generally  irreli- 
gious. Except  among  a  very  few  religious  people  the  Sabbath- 
day  was  universally  disregarded.  Buying  and  selling  w^ere 
considered  neither  unseemly  nor  sinful;  and  on  that  day  the 
sports  of  the  field,  ^^.Tticularly  fowling,  were  general. — Multi- 
tudes even  of  those  called  religious  people,  bought  and  sold 
without  any  remorse.  To  find  a  man  saved  from  this  sin  was 
a  very  rare  thing  indeed.  Against  this  horrible  profanation, 
Mr.  C.  lifted  up  a  strong  and  steady  voice  :  visited  the  members 
of  his  own  society  in  different  places,  from  house  to  house,  who 
were  guilty  of  this  sin  ;  pointed  out  the  evil  of  their  conduct, 
and  exacted  the  promise  of  immediate  reformation. 
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At  a  place  called  Teasborough,  he  lodged  aad  preached  at 
the  house  of  a  miller,  Mr.  J.  Nichols ;  from  him  he  received 
the  following  account  of  his  conversion  from  the  sin  of  Sab- 
bath-breaking.— "  After  I  heard  the  Methodists  preach,  and 
was  convinced  of  sin,  I  continued  to  v^^ork  my  mills,  and  sell 
meal  and  flour  on  the  Lord's-day  as  usual.  But  in  this  practice 
I  soon  became  very  uneasy,  being  continually  followed  by 
those  words,  '  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day.' 
I  at  last  determined,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  to 
give  it  up.  I  accordingly  ordered  my  men  to  stop  the  mills  on 
the  Lord's-day,  as  I  was  determined  to  grind  no  more:  and  I 
informed  my  customers,  that  I  should  serve  them  no  longer  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  hoped  that  they  Avould  make  it  convenient  to 
come  on  the  Saturday  evening.  Some  affected  to  piiy  me ; 
others  said  they  would  go  to  other  shops :  but  scarcely  any 
supposed  that  I  would  be  steady  to  my  resolutions.  The  next 
Sabbath  they  came  as  usual,  and  every  one  was  refused. — 
Their  displeasure  was  general,  and  they  went  to  other  millers  ; 
of  whom  there  were  several  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  next 
Saturday,  however,  many  of  them  came  and  were  served ;  and 
in  a  short  time  all,  or  as  many  as  I  had  before,  returned  ;  and 
now,  far  from  being  poorer,  on  account  of  this  sacrifice,  which 
many  said  would  be  my  ruin,  I  am  this  day  at  least  one  thou- 
sand pounds  richer  than  I  was  then." 

Here,  then,  is  a  plain  confutation,  founded  on  a  very  strong 
fact,  of  that  wretched  objection  :  "  If  I  do  not  sell  on  the  Sab- 
bath I  shall  lose  my  customers,  and  so  be  reduced  to  poverty." 
No. — Such  persons  do  not  make  the  trial,  therefore,  they  can- 
not tell  how  it  might  be  with  them  ;  and  their  objections  are 
not  to  be  regarded,  as  they  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and 
uncertainty.  At  all  events  the  thing  should  be  abandoned, 
for  it  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  the  order  of  society. 

Mr.  N.  farther  said,  that  this  practice  became  at  last  so 
oppressive  to  his  mind,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  own 
house  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  walk  in  the  fields,  that  he  might 
neither  see  nor  hear  his  mills  at  work  ;  nor  witness  the  sinful 
traffic  that  was  carried  on  in  his  house.  To  this  general 
neglect  of  the  sabbath,  Mr.  C.  attributed  the  small  progress 
which  religion  made  in  this  county.  Suffolk,  so  far  as  he 
knew  it,  was  very  little  better. 

The  irreligion  of  this  county  farther  appeared  in  a  general 
hatred  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  former  days,  persecution 
had  raged  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  although  that  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  yet  there  was  still  a  decided  hostility 
to  religion.  The  preachers  scarcely  ever  preached  in  Norwich 
on  the  Sabbath  evening,  without  having  less  or  more  disturb- 
ance, or  a  mob  at  the  chapel  doors.  Mr.  Wesley  himself  was 
not  better  treated.  Once  when  he  visited  Norwich,  it  was  in 
company  with  Mr.  John  Ilampson,  senior.     This  man  was 
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well  known  in  the  Methodist  connexion,  being  many  years  an 
itinerant  preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  niake,  well 
proportioned,  and  of  the  strongest  muscular  powers  :  he  was 
also  a  man  of  strong  understanding,  and  much  grandeur  of 
mind. — When  Mr.  W.  had  finished  his  discourse  and  was 
coming  out  of  the  chapel,  they  found  the  whole  lane  filled 
with  a  furious  mob,  who  began  to  close  in  on  Mr.  W.  Mr. 
Ilampson  immediately  pushed  forward,  and  from  the  attitude 
he  assumed,  Mr.  W.  supposed,  he  was  about  to  enter  into 
conflict  with  the  mob  ;  he  therefore  addressed  him  with  great 
earnestness,  and  said,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Hampson,  do  not  use  any 
violence."  To  which  Mr.  H.  replied,  with  a  terrible  voice 
like  the  bursting  roll  of  distant  thunder,  "  Let  me  alone.  Sir ; 
if  God  has  not  given  you  an  arm  to  quell  this  mob,  he  has 
given  me  one  :  and  the  first  man  that  molests  you  here,  I  will 
lay  him  for  DEAD  !" — Deaik  itself  seemed  to  speak  in  th& 
last  word — it  Avas  pronounced  in  a  tone  the  most  terrific.  The 
mob  heard,  looked  at  the  man,  and  were  appalled — there  was 
a  universal  rush,  who  should  get  off  soonest:  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  lane  was  emptied,  and  the  mob  was  dissipated 
like  the  thin  air.  Mr.  Hampson  had  no  need  to  let  any  man 
feel  even  the  weight  of  his  arm. — For  such  times  as  these,  God 
has  made  such  men. 

I  shall  mention  one  other  anecdote  of  this  most  powerful 
man. — In  the  year  1788,  the  Methodists'  Conference  was  held 
in  London,  at  the  great  Chapel,  City  Road.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
coming  down  the  road,  and  a  little  before  him  Mr.  George 
Holder,  one  of  the  preachers,  and  his  wife ;  it  was  near  the 
blank  wall  of  Bunhill  Burying  Ground  ; — a  hackney  coachman 
drove  so  carelessly  as  nearly  to  crush  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  to  death, 
against  the  wall  :  they  were  however  but  little  hurt.  Mr. 
Hampson  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  and  did  not  see 
the  danger  till  it  was  past. — On  being  informed  of  it,  (the  coach- 
man was  then  driving  down  the  road,)  in  strong  agitation, 
he  addressed  Mr.  Holder — "What,  and  he  was  near  crushing 
you  and  your  wife  to  death  against  the  wall  !  Why,  Sir,  did 
you  not  take  the  rascal's  coach  by  the  Avheel  and  turn  it  over  !" 
He  spake  as  he  felt  he  could  have  done — a  thing  which  not 
one  in  a  million  of  men  could  have  performed  except  himself. 
Poor  Holder  could  not  have  lifted  the  nave  of  one  of  the 
wheels,  much  less  the  whole  coach  ! 

I  find  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal,  under  the  date  of 
Sunday,  January  4,  1784,  which  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
by  unnoticed. 

Mr.  J.  H.,  who  had  been  master  of  Kingswood  school,  and 
several  years  a  travelling  preacher,  had  retired  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  became  resident  in  Norwich.  He  was  a  kind  and 
affable  man,  but  had  unhappily  drunk  in  the  doctrines  of 
Baron  Swedenborgh.  On  a  conversation  that  passed  between 
15* 
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them  this  day,  on  the  subject  of  the   Trinity^  Mr.  C.  was  a 
good  deal  perplexed,  and  writes  as  follows. 

"  I  was  a  good  deal  distressed  in  my  mind  to-day,  by  con- 
versing with  a  preacher  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
some  other  points.  Many,  said  he,  are  greatly  puzzled  with 
the  mystery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  but  there  is  in 
truth,  no  mystery  in  it,  if  we  leave  out  the  unscriptural  word 
'person.  There  is  a  Trinity;  but  it  is  not  a  trinity  o^ persons; 
but,  what  is  called  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is 
only  the  Great  God  acting  under  three  different  characters. — 
He  added  several  things  more  to  the  same  etfect ;  and  espe- 
cially against  what  he  called  the  unscriptural  and  absurd  doc- 
trine of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Against  this  doctrine 
Mr.  C.  gave  the  following  reasons.  'This  appears  to  me  ab- 
surd, as  there  are  a  multitude  of  characters  under  which  God 
acts :  if  he  is  to  be  designated  from  such  characters,  as  to  his 
Godhead,  this  Godhead  might  be  as  well  called  a  Denity,  a 
Quadragintenity,  yea,  a  Centenity,  as  well  as  a  Trinity:  as 
God  acts  under  ten,  forty,  yea,  a  hundred  different  characters 
in  reference  to  man.  Besides,  that  there  is  a  Trinity  of  persons, 
in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  proved  by  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  (Matt.  iii.  16,  17:)  where 
we  find  that  he,  the  So7i,  was  baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a 
bodily  form  like  a  dove,  lighted  upon  him,  and  a  voice  from 
God  the  Father,  Avas  heard  out  of  heaven,  declaring  that  this 
was  his  beloved  Son.  Here,  it  is  most  evident,  there  were 
three  distinct  persons,  occupying  i/<ree  distinct  places,  and  not 
one  God  acting  under  three  distinct  characters :  this  argument 
is  most  undoubtedly  unanswerable.  Again,  we  find  two  dis- 
tinct persons  Avorshipped  by  the  Angels  in  heaven :  for  there 
they  Avorship  God  and  the  Lamb:  not  God  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Jjanib.  Again,  we  are  told  to  worship  the  Son,  even 
as  we  Avorship  the  Father:  now,  if  we  believe  that  it  is  one 
person  acting  under  different  characters;  and  Ave  are  com- 
manded to  Avorship  the  ^on,  that  is,  one  of  these  characters; 
then  this  is  not  worshipping  God,  but  one  of  the  characters 
under  Avhich  he  acts,  and  this  Avould  be  flat  idolatry,  were  it  not 
nonsense  ;  Avhich,  aa-^cII  for  the  sentiment,  is  neutralized  by  this 
absurdity.  On  this  mode  of  explanation,  this  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  i3aron  SAvedenborgh  must  for  ever  stand  sel^-^^onfuted.' 

"  On  this  same  day,  Sunday,  a  dreadful  judgment  of  God 
fell  on  some  Sabbath-breakers.  Three  young  lads,  one  of 
them  son  to  the  man  with  Avhom  I  lodged,  Avent  out  in  the 
morning,  on  a  shooting  party,  as  is  the  general  custom  in 
this  irreligious  county.  They  came  to  a  hedge,  and  one 
got  over ;  the  other,  Avho  held  the  gun,  reached  it  through  the 
hedge  Avith  its  butt  end  foremost,  to  him  Avho  had  just  got  over ; 
the  third  AA'-as  behind  him  Avho  carried  the  gun.     Some  of  the 
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branches  caught  the  trigger  as  he  was  pushing  the  gun  through 
the  hedge,  and  the  gun  went  off.  The  lad  who  held  the  gun 
received  no  damage,  for  the  muzzle  was  through  under  his 
arm,  while  striving  to  push  the  gun  through  the  hedge.  When 
the  gun  went  off',  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  lad  behind  him, 
and  said,  Are  ijou  shot?  The  other  replied,  /  believe  I  am. 
The  shot  had  torn  away  a  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  intes- 
tines were  issuing  at  the  Avound  !  The  lad  who  held  the  gun 
seeing  this,  dropped  it  and  ran  away  to  a  pond  that  was  at 
hand,  and  plunged  in,  Avith  the  intention  to  drown  himself: 
but  another  party  coming  up,  who  were  out  on  the  same  un- 
holy business,  dragged  him  out.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  him- 
self, and  got  out  of  their  hands,  he  desperately  jumped  in  a 
second  time — and  afterwards  a  third  time  :  but  he  was  rescued 
and  taken  to  his  master's  house.  When  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  cut  his  own  throat  with  his  knife.  The  lad  who 
was  shot,  expired  in  about  an  hour :  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
a^e.  Behold  here  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  !  Towards 
him  who  fell,  severity,  but  to  the  others  goodness,  would  they 
lay  it  to  heart,  and  call  upon  God  for  mercy,  that  they  might 
be  saved  from  their  sins,  and  from  future  punishment.  The 
lad  who  held  the  gun  by  Avhich  the  other  was  shot,  being  in  a 
house  (about  eighteen  days  before  this  accident  took  place) 
where  I  was  writing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  society 
upon  the  quarterly  tickets,  took  up  one  of  them  into  bis  hand, 
looked  on  it  and  held  it  for  a  considerable  time:  the  verse 
which  was  upon  the  ticket,  was  this,  Remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy.  Here  was  a  sufficient  warning ;  and  had 
he  attended  to  it,  he  had  not  been  the  cause  of  this  catastrophe. 
How  evident  will  it  appear  at  the  day  of  judgment,  that  God 
is  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men !  who  by  various  methods  ap- 
prises them  of  the  danger  they  are  in,  and  the  ruin  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  their  sin.  God  speaketh  once,  yea,  twice, 
but  men  regard  it  not." 

While  on  this  circuit,  Mr.  Clarke  began  to  read  Mr.  Wes 
ley^s  Philosophy.  To  subjects  of  this  kind  his  heart  had  ever 
a  strong  propensity.  On  this  point  I  find  the  following  reflec- 
tions inserted,  April  the  14th,  1784,  in  his  Journal. 

"  How  do  the  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  appear 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  creation !  How  admirably  well  has  he 
adjusted  all  the  parts  to  answer  their  respective  ends  !  And  is 
it  not  most  evident  that  he  has  intended  happiness  for  every 
being  capable  of  it?  and  particularly  for  man,  favoured  man, 
for  whom  all  the  rest  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence. See  how  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  the  regular  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  parts  of  his  body.,  proclaim  at  once  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  his  Creator !  Hence  ye  unconditional  re- 
probarian  notions ;  ye  imputation  of  folly  and  sin  to  the  Most 
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High,  which  teach  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love  produced 
myriads  of  such  beings  as  man,  to  be  abandoned  irrecoverably 
to  eternal  flames,  merely  to  display  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator!  From  whence  ye  have  originated  return,  ye  God- 
dishonouring  principles  !  Surely  ye  have  derived  your  origin 
from  him  who  is  the  implacable  enemy  of  God  and  man  !  He 
who  can  advocate  them,  if  he  be  in  human  form,  must  have 
the  heart  of  a  Hyrcanian  tiger. 

"  Every  Christian  should  study  philosophy ;  as  from  it  he 
will  more  evidently  discover: — 1.  That  he  who  is  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  miade,  so  marvellously  preserved,  and  so 
bountifully  fed,  should  give  up  unreservedly,  his  all  to  God, 
and  devote  the  powers  which  he  has  received  to  the  service  of 
the  Creator.  2.  When  atheistical  notions  Avould  intrude,  a 
few  reflections  on  the  manifold  Avisdom  displayed  in  the  crea- 
tion, may  be  the  means  of  breaking  the  subtle  snare  of  a  de- 
signing foe.  And,  3.  by  the  study  of  nature,  under  grace,  the 
soul  becomes  more  enlarged,  and  is  capable  of  bearing  a  more 
extensive,  deeper,  and  better  defined  image  of  the  divine  per- 
fections." 

In  this  circuit  Mr.  C.  heard  of  some  celebrated  female 
preachers,  and  he  entered  it  with  considerable  prejudice  against 
this  kind  of  ministry.  In  one  part  of  the  circuit,  Thurlton,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  dwelt.  Miss  Mary  SewelL  On  his 
first  coming  to  the  house,  he  questioned  her  concerning  her 
call,  &c.  And  she  modestly  answered,  by  referring  him  to 
the  places  where  she  had  preached  in  the  circuit ;  and  wished 
him  to  inquire  among  the  people  whether  any  good  had  been 
done. — He  did  so,  on  his  next  visit  to  those  parts,  and  heard  of 
numbers  who  had  been  awakened  under  her  ministry,  and  with 
several  of  these  he  conversed,  and  found  their  experience  m  di- 
vine things,  scriptural  and  solid.  He  thought  then,  this  is 
God's  work,  and  if  he  choose  to  convert  men  by  employing 
such  means,  who  am  I  that  I  should  criticise  the  ways  of  God  ! 
On  the  28th  of  April,  1784,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Miss  Sewel  preach  ;  her  text  was,  Eph.  ii.  8.  By  grace  ye  are 
saved  througli  faith.  On  which  I  find  the  following  entry  in 
his  Journal. — 

"  I  have  this  morning  heard  Miss  Sewell  preach ;  she  has 
a  good  talent  for  exhortation,  and  her  words  spring  from  a  heart 
that  evidently  feels  deep  concern  for  the  souls  of  the  people ; 
and,  consequently,  her  hearers  are  interested  and  affected.  I 
have  formerly  been  no  friend  to  female  preaching;  but  my  sen- 
timents are  a  little  altered.  If  God  give  to  a  holy  woman,  a 
gift  for  exhortation  and  reproof,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used.  This  woman's  preaching  has  done  much  good  ; 
and  fruits  of  it  may  be  found  copiously,  in  ditferent  places  ui 
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the  circuit.  I  can  therefore  adopt  the  saying  of  a  shrewd  man, 
who  having  heard  her  preach,  and  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  lawfulness  of  it,  answered,  '  An  ass  reproved  Balaam,  and 
a  cock  reproved  Peter,  and  why  may  not  a  woman  reprove  sin  !' 
"  Such  women  should  be  patterns  of  all  piety,  of  unblameahle 
conversation,  correct  and  useful  in  their fainilies,  and  furnished 
to  every  good  work.  This  certainly  is  the  character  of  Miss 
Sewell;  may  slie  ever  mamtain  it." 

And  she  did  maintain  it,  but  she  died  soon  after,  as  she  had 
lived,  in  the  faith  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel. 

Shorly  after  this,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  another  of 
these  female  preachers,  Mrs.  Proudfool:  she  spoke  from  Exod. 
iii.  3.,  And  the  bush  was  not  burnt.     Of  her  he  remarks  : — 

"  She  spoke  several  pertinent  things,  which  tended  both  to 
conviction  and  consolation  ;  and  seems  to  possessgenuine  piety. 
If  the  Lord  choose  to  work  in  this  way,  shall  my  eye  be  evil 
because  He  is  good  ?  God  ibrbid  !  Rather  let  me  extol  that 
God,  who,  by  contemptible  instruments,  and  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  saves  those  who  believe  in  Jesus.  Thou,  Lord, 
choosest  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  world  by  foolishnesSy 
and  its  strength  by  weakness,  that  no  soul  may  glory  m  thy 
presence;  and  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  seen  to 
belong  to  Thee,  alone.  Had  not  this  been  the  case,  surely  / 
had  never  been  raised  up  to  call  sinners  to  repentance." 

In  this  Circuit,  he  appears  to  have  had  very  many  conflicts 
and  spiritual  exercises.  His  labours  were  severe  : — he  had 
much  riding  ;  and,  in  most  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  un- 
comfortable lodging  and  fare.  Besides,  he  frequently  preached 
four  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
winter  and  summer,  whenever  he  could  get  a  congregation  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  persons  to  hear.  He  read  a  little  Hebrew,  and 
improved  himself  a  little  in  French  ;  but  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
a  study,  we  have  already  seen,  were  proscribed.  He  had  every 
where  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  and,  although  his  labour  was 
severe,  this  served  to  hold  up  his  hands:  and  his  gift  of  preach- 
ing increased.  Good  was  done  ;  but  there  was  no  remarkable 
revival.  He  lived  in  harmony  with  his  brethren,  and  espe- 
cially with  Mr.  Whatcoat,  who  ever  acted  as  a  father  to  him. 

A  little  before  he  left  the  Circuit,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  Rev.  William  Lemon,  Rector  of  Geytonthorpe,  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  definition  of  the  word  Methodists,  in  his 
Etymological  Dictionary,  j^ust  then  published;  which,  Mr. 
C.  gave  numerous  reasons  why  he  should  change  in  his  second 
edition:  but  the  book  never  sold,  and  the  second  edition  is  yet 
to  come.  The  author  took  up  the  absurd  opinion  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  words  in  the  English  language,  were  derived 
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from  the  Greek  !  But,  terms  of  arts  and  sciences  excepted,  he 
might  as  well  have  maintained  that  they  came  from  the 
Tam.ul.  This  Letter  contains  a  full  expose  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Methodists ;  and,  for  the  time,  was  not  contemptibly 
written. 

Saturday,  Aug.  7,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Leeds  Con- 
ference, informing  him  that  he  was  appointed  for  St.  Austell 
Circuit,  East  Cornwall ;  a  journey  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  from  Loddon,  where  he  then  was  :  and,  with  the  ap- 
pointment, a  guinea  Avas  sent  him  to  defray  his  expenses  on 
the  way  !  With  this  famous  provision,  he  set  olTon  horseback 
on  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  11 ;  reached  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
that  night;  the  next  day,  Chelmsford ;  the  third  day  London^ 
where  he  staid  till  the  16th  :  on  the  18th  he  reached  his  old  Cir- 
cuit, Bradford  ;  spent  usefully  several  days  in  Trowbridge, 
Bradford,  Shepton-Mallet,  Alhampton,  and  West-Pennard  ; 
and  at  last  reached  St.  Austell,  on  Saturday,  28th.  This  was 
a  fatiguing  journey :  he  generally  rode  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  per  diem ;  and  as  he  had  but  a  guinea  and  a.  half- 
crown  when  he  set  out,  he  seldom  had  more  than  one  slight 
meal  in  the  day,  as  the  keep  of  his  horse  required  nearly  all 
his  cash.  A  penny  loaf  served  for  breakfast  and  dinner :  as 
to  supper  he  was  always  obliged  to  take  something  at  the 
places  where  he  rested  for  the  night ;  but  that  was,  generally, 
a  very  light  repast.  These  were  times  in  which  no  man  from 
secida.r  motives^  could  take  up  the  work  of  a  travelling  preacher; 
and  times  in  which  no  man,  who  had  not  the  life  of  God  in 
his  soul,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  a 
clear  testimony  of  his  own  call  to  the  work,  could  possibly 
continue  in  it. 

In  this  Circuit,  (Norwich,)  during  about  eleven  months,  he 
preached  450  sermons,  besides  exhortations  innumerable. 
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On  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  he  reached  this  town,  and  found  that 
he  was  appointed  to  labour  with  Mr.  Francis  Wrigley,  (this 
was  the  second  time,)  and  Mr.  William  Church.  The  Cir- 
cuit took  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  from 
the  north  to  the  south  sea,  and  included  the  following  places : 
St.  Austell,  Mevagizzey,  Tywardreath,  Lostwithiel,  Port-Isaac, 
Camelford,  Trenarren.Trewint,  Sticker,  St.  Stephens,  St.  Ewe, 
Polglaze,  Tregony.  Polperro,  Liskeard,  Fursnuth,  Penfurder, 
Pelynt,  Meadows,  Ruthernbridge,  Trelill,  Amble.  Grampound, 
Tresmear,  St.  Tiddy,  Bodmin,  Gunwen,  Bokiddick,  Fowey, 
St.  Teath,  Trewalder,  Delabole  Quarry,  Landreath,  Broad- 
oak,  Trenarrand,  Booaddon,  Tintagel,  Michaelstow,  St.  Min- 
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ver,  and  Padstow :  forti/  places ;  besides  occasional  visits  to 
several  others,  where  preaching  was  not  as  yet  established. — 
This  Circuit  was  exceedingly  severe  ;  the  riding  constant; 
the  roads  in  general  bad  ;  and  the  accommodations,  in  most 
places,  very  indifferent.  But  the  prospect  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  his  last  Circuit.  Here  there  was  a  general  spirit 
of  hearing ;  and  an  almost  universal  revival  of  the  work  of 
God.  Thousands  flocked  to  the  preaching  :  the  chapels  would 
not  contain  the  crowds  that  came ;  and  almost  every  week  in 
the  year,  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  in  times 
when  the  rain  was  descending  from  heaven,  and  when  the 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  earth.  But  the  prosperity  of  Me- 
thodism made  every  thing  pleasant ;  for  the  toil  in  almost 
every  place  was  compensated  by  a  blessed  ingathering  of 
sinners  to  Christ,  and  a  general  renewing  of  the  face  of  the 
country. 

In  St.  Austell,  the  heavenly  flame  broke  out  in  an  extraor- 
dinary  manner;  and  great  numbers  were  there  gathered  into  the 
heavenly  fold.  Among  those  whom  Mr.  Clarke  joined  to  the 
Methodists'  Society,  was  Samuel  Drew,  then  terminating  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker  ;  and  since  become  one  of  the 
first  metaphysicians  in  the  empire,  as  his  works  on  the  Imma 
teriaUty  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  of  man,  the  Identity 
and  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body,  and  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  sufficiently  testify.  A  man  of  primitive 
simplicity  of  manners,  amiableness  of  disposition,  piety  to- 
wards God,  and  benevolence  to  men,  seldom  to  be  equalled; 
and  for  reach  of  thought,  keenness  of  discrimination,  purity  of 
language,  and  manly  eloquence,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  of 
the  common  walks  of  life.  He  shortly  became  a  localpreacher 
among  the  Methodists :  and,  in  this  office  he  continues  to  the 
present  day.  In  short,  his  circumstances  considered,  with  the 
mode  of  his  education,  he  is  one  of  those  prodigies  of  Tiature 
and  grace  which  God  rarely  exhibits  :  but  which  serve  to 
keep  up  the  connecting  link  between  those  who  are  confined 
to  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundations  are  in  the  dust,  and 
beings  of  a  superior  order  in  those  regions  where  infirmity 
cannot  enter,  and  where  the  sunshine  of  knowledge  neither 

suffers  diminution  nor  eclipse. George  Michal,  inventor  of 

the  patent  window  frame  ;  Joseph  Avard,  now  a  magistrate  in 
Prince  Edward's  Island;  and  several  others,  who  have  sir>ce 
become  distinguished  either  in  literature  or  mechanics ;  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to  the  Methodists'  Society,  in  St.  Aus- 
tell, in  the  course  of  that  vear. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  Mr.  C.  went  to  a  place  called  Trego, 

to  Farmer  P 's,  where  there  had  been  preaching  for  some 

time,  and  a  small  society  formed,  and  where  he  was  to  preach 
that  night  and  the  next  morning.  He  had  gone  through  a 
tedious  journey,  and  by  unknown  ways,  in  order  to  get  to  this 
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place ;  and  was  much  fatigued  on  his  arrival.  Only  the  good 
woman  was  Avithin,  the  rest  being  at  harvest.  She  asked  him 
if  he  had  dined :  he  said,  no.  She  then  brought  him  the  re- 
mains of  a  cold  apple  pie,  of  the  rudest  confectio  i ;  the  apples 
were  not  peeled^  even  the  snuffs  and  stalks  were  on  them,  and 
the  crust  was  such,  that,  though  the  apples  in  baking  shrunk 
much,  yet  the  crust  disdained  to  follow  them,  and  stood  over 
the  dish  like  a  well-built  arch,  almost  impenetrable  to  knife  or 
teeth.  He  sat  down  to  this  homely  fare,  thanked  God,  and 
took  courage.  After  a  little,  the  good  woman  brought  him 
some  cream,  saying,  "  I'll  give  you  a  little  cream  to  the  pie  ; 
but  I  cannot  afford  it  to  my  own  family."  This  appeared  odd 
to  him.  He  had  nothing  beside  this  pie,  except  a  drink  ot 
water.  He  went  and  cleaned  his  horse,  and  waited  till  the 
farmer  came  in  from  the  field ;  betAveen  whom,  in  substance, 
passed  the  following  dialogue  : —  Who  art  thou?  I  am  a  Me- 
thodist preacher :  my  name  is  Adam  Clarke,  /hid  what  is  thee 
comin  here  for?  To  preach  to  yourself,  your  family,  and  your 
neighbours.  Who  sent  thee  here  ?  I  received  a  plan  from  Mr. 
Wrigley,  and  your  place  stands  for  this  night  and  to-morrow 
morning.  /  expect  other  friends  to-morrow,  and  thou  shalt 
not  stay  here.  Why, — will  you  not  have  the  preaching  1 
No,  Iioill  have  none  of  thy  preaching,  nor  any  of  thy  brethren. 
But  Avill  it  not  be  Avrong  to  deprive  your  family  and  neigh- 
bours of  what  may  be  profitable  to  them,  though  you  may  not 
desire  it  ?  Thee  shalt  not  stay  here:  I  will  have  no  more  Me- 
thodist preaching.  Well,  I  Avill  inform  Mr.  Wrigley  of  it ; 
and  I  dare  say  he  will  not  send  any  more,  if  you  desire  it  not : 
but  as  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  know  not  my  way, 
and  it  is  now  towards  evening,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a 
night's  lodging,  and  I  will,  please  God,  set  oflf  to-morrow 
morning.  /  tell  thee,  thee  shalt  not  stay  here.  What,  would 
you  turn  a  stranger  out  into  a  strange  country  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  and  so  late  in  the  evening  too?  Were  was 
thee  last  night  7  I  w^as  at  Polperro.  Then  go  there.  It  is  out 
of  my  reach:  besides,  I  have  to  preach  at  Bodmin  to-morrow 
evening.  Then  go  to  Bodmin.  I  have  never  yet  been  there; 
am  not  expected  there  to-night ;  and  know  no  person  in  the 
place : — pray  give  me  the  shelter  of  your  roof  for  the  night. 
/  tell  thee,  thee  shalt  not  stay  here.  Are  you  really  in  earnest? 
/  am.  Well  then,  if  I  must  go,  can  you  direct  me  the  way  to 
Ruthernbridge  ;  I  was  there  on  Thursday,  and  am  sure  I  shall 
be  welcome  again.  Thee  must  inquire  the  road  to  Bodmin. 
HoAv  far  is  Ruthernbridge  hence?  About  ff teen  or  si.Tteen 
miles  ;  so  thee  hadst  best  be  getting  off.  I  Avill  set  off"  imme- 
diately. Mr.  C.  then  went  and  put  on  his  boots,  repacked  his 
shoes,  &c.,  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  went  to  the  stable  and  sad- 
dled his  horse ;  the  farmer  standing  by  and  looking  on,  but 
lending  no  assistance.   He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  spoke 
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to  this  effect: — "Now,  Sir,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  you  refused 
me  the  common  rites  of  liospitality :  I  am  a  messenger  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  coming  to  you,  your  family,  and  your  neiglibours, 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  you 
have  refused  to  receive  me  :  for  this  you  must  account  at  the 
bar  of  God.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  act  as  my  Lord  has 
commanded  me;  and  wipe  off' agSiinst  you  even  the  dust  of 
your  foor  that  cleaves  to  the  soles  of  my  feet.''''  So  saying,  he 
took  his  right  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  with  his  hand  vv^iped 
off  the  dust  from  his  sole :  l>e  did  the  like  to  his  left  foot,  and 
rode  slowly  off  saying,  "  Remember,  a  messenger  of  peace 
came  to  your  house  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus ;  and  you  have 
rejected  both  him  and  his  message  !"  He  went  on  his  way; 
and  the  farmer  turned  into  his  house.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  A  Methodist  preacher  was  never  afterwards  within 
his  house,  or  before  his  door.  The  little  society  that  was  there, 
went  to  other  places  ;  ruin  came  on  him,  and  his  family  be- 
came corrupt,  and  were  at  last,  finally  scattered !  and  he  died 
not  long  after. 

After  a  tedious  ride  Mr.  Clarke  got  to  Mr.  Varcoe's,  at  Ru- 
thernbridge,  where  he  was  affectionately  received ; — preached 
out  of  doors  the  next  morning ; — and  then  rode  to  Bodmin, 
and  preached  to  a  vast  congregation  out  of  doors  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  butter-market.  When  he  began,  the  bells  struck 
out,  and  entirely  drowned  his  voice,  so  that  his  giving  out  the 
hymn  could  not  be  heard.  When  he  was  about  half  through 
his  first  prayer,  the  bells  were  stopped,  nor  was  there  the  least 
disturbance  or  noise  till  he  had  finished  the  whole  of  his  work. 
He  then  rode  back  to  Ruthernbridge,  and  spent  a  comfortable 
evening  with  that  affectionate  family.  The  Reader  is  left  to 
his  own  reflections  concerning  the  man  who  turned  away  the 
message  of  salvation  from  his  door;  particulars  might  be 
given  of  the  evils  that  fell  upon  that  family  ;  but  enough  has 
been  said. 

On  Dec.  17,  of  this  year,  (1784.)  Mr.  C.  met  wath  an  acci- 
dent that  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  When  he  came  out 
first  to  preach  he  had  no  horse, — a  gentleman  of  Bradford 
knowing  this,  said,  he  would  give  the  young  preacher  a  horse, 
— and  among  other  good  qualities  for  which  he  extolled  him, 
said  he  was  an  excellent  chaise  horse.  Mr.  Wesley  was  by, 
and  said,  "One  of  my  horses  troubles  us  very  much,  for  he 
often  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  will  not  draw.  Had  I  not 
better  take  your  horse,  Mr.  R.,  and  let  brother  Clarke  have  this 
one  ?  He  may  be  a  good  hack  though  a  bad  chaise-horse. 
The  change  was  made,  and  he  got  Mr.  W.'s  horse,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  little  proud,  because  it  had  been  the  property  of 
Mr.  W. ;  but  this  horse  was  the  most  dangerous  creature  he 
ever  mounted,  and  he  scarcely  ever  rode  him  a  journey  often 
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miles,  in  which  he  did  not  fall  at  least  once  :  and  by  this  his 
life  was  often  brought  into  danger. 

His  friends  often  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  dispose  of 
this  dangerous  beast,  but  his  affection  for  its  quondam  owner, 
caused  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance ;  as  he  was  afraid  if  he  parted  with  the  beast  he  might 
fall  into  hands  that  would  not  use  him  well.  This  evening 
had  nearly  terminated  the  business  :  it  was  a  hard  frost,  and 
coming  over  the  down  above  Ruthernbridge,  the  horse  fell, 
according  to  custom,  and  pitched  Mr,  C.  directly  on  his  head. 
He  lay  some  time  senseless,  but  how  long  he  could  not  tell. 
At  length,  having  come  to  himself  a  little,  he  felt  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  death ;  and  earnestly  recommended  his  soul  to  his 
Redeemer  :  however,  he  so  far  recovered,  that  with  extreme 
difficulty  he  reached  the  house.  As  a  congregation  attended, 
the  good  people,  not  knowing  how  much  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained, entreated  him  to  preach, — he  could  not  draw  a  full 
breath,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  stand :  however,  he  endea- 
voured to  recommend  to  them  the  salvation  of  God.  His 
pain  Avas  so  great  that  he  got  no  rest  all  night :  the  next  day 
a  person  was  sent  with  him  to  stay  him  up  on  his  horse,  that 
he  might  get  to  Port  Isaac,  where  he  could  obtain  some  medi- 
cal help.  He  suffered  much  on  this  journey,  as  every  step  the 
horse  took  seemed  like  a  dart  run  through  his  body.  He  got 
at  last  to  Port  Isaac,  Dr.  Twentyman  was  sent  for,  and  bled 
him.  It  appeared  that  some  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine  had 
been  materially  injured.  He  was  desired  to  remain  in  the 
house  for  some  days, — this  he  could  not  consent  to  do,  as 
there  were  fo^tr  places  in  which  he  was  expected  to  preach 
the  following  day.  This  he  did  at  the  most  obvious  risk  of 
his  life  ;  but  from  this  hurt  he  did  not  wholly  recover  for  more 
than  three  years !  After  this  narrow  escape  he  was  persuaded 
to  part  with  his  horse,  which  he  changed  with  a  farmer,  who 
had  a  high  reverence  for  Mr.  W.  and  promised  to  use  the  horse 
mercifully. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  1,  1785,  he  thus  -writes,  "A  God  of  in- 
finite love  has  brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year  ! 
Though  I  have  often  provoked  Thee,  and  been  unfaithful  to 
Thy  grace,  yet  I  am  a  monument  of  Thy  sparing  and  for- 
bearing merc\'.  The  blessings  I  have  received  from  Thee  in 
the  year  that  is  past,  may  well  astonish  me  I  Thou  hast  pros- 
pered my  labour,  and  many  souls  have  been  awakened  and 
blessed  under  my  ministry.  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  deaths,  and  yet  rescued  from  the  pit  of  corruption. 
I  have  sustained  the  most  grievous  temptations,  to  well  cir- 
cumstanced sins,  and  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  stand  !  I 
have  gone  through  labours  almost  above  human  strength,  and 
yet  am  supported  !     What  a  miracle  of  power  and  mercy  I — 
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O,  what  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards 
me!  May  I  live  the  ensuing  year,  more  to  Thy  glory  than 
ever,  for  Christ's  sake,  amen  !" 

On  the  6th  of  this  month,  he  saw  a  wonderful  phenomenon 
while  riding  between  St.  Austell  and  Meadows.  A  body  of 
fire,  sometlung  like  a  comet,  with  the  head  foremost,  and  the 
tail  terminating  in  a  point,  rose  out  of  the  west,  and  directing 
its  course  eastward,  traversed  nearly  a  quadrant  of  the  heavens, 
leaving  a  fiery  highway  after  it,  through  the  whole  of  its  course, 
till  it  had  entirely  expended  itself.  Its  duration  was  nearly  a 
minute;  but  after  the  fire  had  disappeared,  the  oblique,  or 
wavy  path  which  it  had  made,  was  visible  for  at  least  Jifleen 
minutes.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  left  a  deeply  indented  path  in 
the  sky.  His  reflections  on  this  phenomenon  are  pleasing, 
though  they  partake  much  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  which  was 
considerably  depressed  at  that  time  :  on  this  account  they  need 
not  be  inserted. 

On  a  review  of  the  events  of  this  year,  as  they  respect  Mr. 
C,  we  find  them  presenting  to  us  one  uninterrupted  scene  of 
prosperity.  The  spirit  of  hearing,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
was  almost  universal, — the  congregations  very  large,  and  num- 
bers were  awakened,  converted,  and  joined  to  the  Lord.  The 
societies  were  not  only  much  increased,  but  they  were  built 
up  on  their  most  holy  faith  ;  and  the  stream  of  pure  religion 
deepened  as  it  spread.  The  vicious  and  profligate  became 
ashamed  of  their  own  conduct ;  and  those  who  did  not  yield 
to  the  influences  of  the  grace  of  God,  were  constrained  to  as- 
sume a  decent  exterior.  The  spiritual  prosperity  would  have 
been  unrivalled  had  it  not  been  for  some  antinomian  Calvinists, 
who  envious  at  the  prosperity  of  the  Methodists,  insinuated 
themselves  into  some  of  the  societies,  and  spread  their  poise  n 
among  the  people.  However,  the  bit  and  curb  of  God  weie 
put  in  their  jaws,  and  although  they  disturbed  and  in  a  mea- 
sure hindered  the  work,  they  were  not  peraiitted  to  prevail. — 
They  drew  some  of  the  less  fixed  of  the  society  in  St.  Austell 
with  them,  and  formed  a  party,  but  they  converted  no  sinners 
to  God. 

Mr.  C.'s  labours  M'ere  here  continual,  and  almost  oppressive : 
besides  the  preaching  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers,  through 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  he  often  preached  twice, 
even  thrice,  on  week-days ;  and  three  sabbaths  out  of  four,  he 
preached  regularly  four  times  each  day  in  different  places  ; 
being  obliged,  to  supply  them,  to  ride  many  miles.  This 
as  well  as  the  injury  he  received  by  the  fall  already  mentioned, 
greatly  damaged  his  constitution.  He  lost  his  appetite,  was 
prostrated  in  his  strength,  lost  his  flesh,  and  often  bled  so  co- 
piously at  the  nose,  even  in  the  pulpit,  that  his  friends  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  his  life.     Besides  innu7neraMe 
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public  exnortations,  he  preached  in  about  eleven  months,  568 
sermons,  and  rode  in  his  work  many  hundreds  of  miles.  He  in- 
deed gave  up  his  own  life  as  lost,  and  felt  himself  continually 
on  the  verge  of  eternity.  He  endeavored  to  walk  with  God, 
kept  up  a  severe  watch  on  his  heart  and  conduct,  and  gave  no 
quarter  to  any  thing  in  himself,  that  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
holiness.  His  popularity  was  great,  but  he  was  not  lifted  up 
by  it ;  he  felt  too  much  of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  imperfec- 
tion in  himself,  to  allow  the  foot  of  pride  to  come  against  him  ; 
therefore  his  popularity  promoted  his  usefulness,  and  of  it  he 
made  no  other  advantage. 

As  his  labours  were  great,  and  his  time  almost  wholly  em 
ployed,  he  could  make  little  progress  in  mental  cultivation  : 
vet  even  this  was  not  wholly  neglected.  He  read  some  trea- 
tises on  different  parts  of  Chemistry^  and  having  borrowed  the 
use  of  a  friend's  laboratory^  he  went  through  the  process  ot 
refining'  silver^  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  compre 
hend  the  meaning  of  those  texts  of  scripture  where  this  oper 
ation  is  referred  to.  He  read  also  several  Alchemistic  authors, 
the  perusal  of  which  was  recommended  to  him  by  a  friend 
who  was  much  devoted  to  such  studies;  and  he  also  went 
through  several  of  the  initiatory  operations  recommended  by 
professed  adepts  in  that  science.  This  study  was  the  means 
of  greatly  enlarging  his  views  in  the  operations  of  nature,  as 
he  saw  many  wonders  performed  by  chemical  agency.  It  may 
surprise  the  Reader  that  he  took  the  pains  to  read  over  Basil 
Valentine,  Geo.  Ripley,  Philalethes,  Nich.  Flammel,  Arte- 
phius,  Geber,  Paracelsus,  the  Hermetical  Triumph,  all  the 
writers  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum,  &-c. 
&c.  ;  not  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  Philos(^her's  stone, 
but  rerum  cognoscei'e  causas;  and  to  see  nature  in  her  own 
laboratory.  This  study  served  to  divert  his  mind  from  that 
intensity  of  thought  on  other  matters,  which  before  was  prey- 
ing upon  itself. 

In  this  circuit  he  met  with  that  almost  rarest  gift  of  heaven, 
a  true  friend;  a  friend  that  loveth  at  all  times — the  Amicus 
certus^  qui  in  re  incerta  cernitur :  this  was  Mr.  Richard  Ma- 
byn^  of  Camelford,  a  man  who  took  him  to  his  bosom,  watched 
over  him  with  the  solicitude  of  the  most  affectionate  father, 
bore  with  his  weakness,  instructed  his  ignorance,  and  helped 
him  forward  in  his  Christian  course,  by  his  prayers*  His 
house  was  his  only  home  on  earth ;  and  for  him  and  his  most 
affectionate  wife  he  felt  a  filial  respect  and  tenderness.  This 
patriarchal  man  is  still  alive,  and  a  pillar  in  the  Church  ot 
God  in  that  place  :  and  the  friendship  between  him  and  Mr. 
C.  has  never  known  diminution  or  decay,  though  it  has  now 
lasted  upwards  of  thirty-five  years.  He  was  one  of  those 
friends  who  was  as  dear  as  a  brother ;  and  on  whose  mind, 
the  changes  and  chances  of  time  made  no  impression  in  re 
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spect  to  the  object  of  his  friendship.  May  the  sun  of  his 
spiritual  prosperity  never  be  clouded,  but  shine  brighter  and 
broader  till  its  setting  !  Local  distance  has  long  separated 
them;  though  Mr.  C.  has  contrived  occasionally  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  Camelford.  However,  they  cannot  be  long  separated : 
Mr.  M.  in  the  course  of  nature  must  soon  pass  Jordan ;  and 
his  friend  Mr.  C.  cannot  be  long  behind  him, — they  will 
shortly  be  joined 

[n  those  Elvsian  seats 


Where  Jonathan  his  David  meets."* 

While  in  this  county  he  felt  a  desire  to  examme  its  anti- 
quities, but  time  would  not  permit  him.  Afterwards,  on  his 
visits  to  see  Mr.  INIabyn,  he  examined  the  logging-stones  and 
rock  basins  on  Raw-tor,  of  which  he  wrote  a  new  theory  ;t 
and  took  down  the  inscription  from  what  is  called  Arthiir^s 
tomb-stone,  on  the  place  Avhere  the  famous  and  decisive  battle 
was  fought  between  Arthur  and  his  son-in-law  Mordred ;  in 
which,  though  the  latter  was  slain,  and  his  army  totally  routed, 
yet  the  former  received  his  death's  wound,  and  shortly  after 
died  at  Glastonbury.  On  this  stone  Mr.  G.  wrote  a  Disser 
tation,t  stating  it  to  be  the  tomb-stone  of  one  of  Arthur's  sons. 

PLYMOUTH  DOCK  CIRCUIT,  1785—6. 

At  the  Conference,  which  was  held  in  London  this  year, 
strong  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Wesley  to  appoint  Mr.  C. 
a  second  year  to  the  St.  Austell  circuit,  and  with  this  applica- 
tion he  at  first  complied:  but  the  people  of  Plymouth  Dock, 
who  had  suffered  by  a  rent  made  in  the  society  by  the  secession 
of  Mr.  W.  Moore,  who  had  carried  with  him  more  than  fifty 
of  the  society,  requested  Mr.  W.,  most  earnestly,  to  appoint 
Mr.  C.  for  them,  as  one  that  was  most  likely  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  disaffected  party.  To  them  Mr.  W.  yielded, 
and  Mr.  C.  receiving  this  appointment,  entered  on  this  new 
circuit,  Aug.  27,  1785. 

This  circuit  included  the  following  places,  partly  in  Devon, 
partly  in  Cornwall.  Plymouth,  Dock,  Torpoint,  Stonehouse, 
Plympton,  Tavistock,  Launceston,  Trelabe,  Tregar,  Ex,  Bur- 
rowcot,  Dixbeer,  Collory,  Altarnun,  Beeralston,  Hull,  Pitt,  and 
Butternelle.  Several  of  these  were  new  places,  taken  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  The  preachers  were  John  Mason,  Adam 
Clarke,  and  John  King :  with  Messrs.  Mason  and  King  he 
lived  and  laboured  in  the  utmost  harmony,  and   Methodism 

*  Mr.  Mabyn  died  in  the  year  18-20,  retaining  and  manifesting  his 
friendship  for  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

t  These  Treatises  will  hereafter  be  published  among  Dr.  Clarke's 
Miscellaneous  Works. 
16* 
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prospered  greatly ;  as  in  the  course  of  that  year  they  doubled 
the  society.  Of  the  fifty  that  went  off  with  Mr.  Moore  in 
Dock,  several  returned,  and  in  place  of  those  who  continued  in 
the  secession,  more  than  one  hundred  were  added  to  that  so- 
ciety in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  congregations  became 
immense,  and  from  the  Dock-yard,  and  the  ships  in  the  Ha- 
moaze,  multitudes  flocked  to  the  preaching,  and  many  were 
brought  to  God.  Cleland  Kirkpatrick,  (who  had  his  arm 
shot  off  in  an  engagement  with  the  famous  Paid  Jones,  and 
was  then  cook  of  the  Cambridge  man-of-war,)  joined  the  so- 
ciety at  that  time,  and  became  afterwards  a  travelling  preacher : 
in  which  office  he  still  continues. 

The  days  in  which  Mr.  Clarke's  labours  were  not  required 
in  Plymouth  or  Dock,  he  made  excursions  into  different  parts 
of  Cornwall,  preached  in  new  places,  and  formed  several  new 
societies.  He  preached  also  in  Dock,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  throughout  the  year  :  and  generally  went  about  to 
the  different  houses  in  the  dark  winter  mornings,  with  his  Ian- 
thorn,  to  awake  those  whom  he  thought  should  attend  the 
preaching  ! 

It  was,  while  he  was  on  tliis  circuit,  as  has  been  already  an- 
ticipated, that  the  vow  relative  to  the  total  abandonment  of 
classical  learning,  was  broken  :  and  here,  having  more  leisure 
than  he  had  previously,  he  bent  his  mind  to  study.  In  this  he 
was  greatly  assisted  bv  James  Iloi'e,  Esq.  of  the  R.  N.;  after- 
wards purser  of  the  Venerable,  in  which  Admiral  Duncan 
gained  the  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Winter  5 
and  who  died  in  the  same  service,  in  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
This  gentleman  lent  him  books,  and  among  the  rest,  Cham- 
hers''  Encyclopcedia,  2  vols.  fol.  In  this  work,  which  was  a 
library  of  itself,  he  spent  almost  every  spare  hour:  here  his 
philosophical  taste  was  gratified,  and  his  knowledge  greatly 
increased.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  he 
profited  by  this  work;  he  made  nearly  every  subject  there  dis- 
cussed, his  own ;  and  laid  in  a  considerable  stock  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  he  laid  under  constant  contribution  to  his 
ministerial  labours.  He  has  often  said,  "  I  owe  more  to  Mr. 
Hore,  than  to  most  men,  for  the  loan  of  this  work.  The  gift 
of  a  thousand  indiscriminate  volumes,  would  not  have  equal- 
led the  utility  of  this  loan.''''  It  is  with  pleasure  that  he  has 
recorded,  "  The  eldest  daughter  of  this  most  worthy  man,  a 
young  lady  of  great  excellence,  is  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Henshaw,  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  useful, 
of  the  present  body  of  itinerant  Methodist  preachers."  Of 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Mr.  Chambers,  he  could  never  speak 
without  the  highest  commendation,  as  being  far  before  every 
other  work  of  the  kind :  and  in  its  original  form,  allowing  foi 
late  discoveries  and  improvements,  far  surpassing  the  vastly 
voluminous  French  Encyclopedie,   thirty-five  vols,  fol.,  pro- 
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fessedly  formed  after  its  model,  and  all  others  in  our  own 
country,  which  indeed  has  been  the  land  of  Eyicj/clopcEclias, 
CyclopcEdias,  Dictionaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  tfcc.  And, 
with  the  above  allowances,  beyond  comparison  preferable  to 
those  editions  of  the  same  work,  which  have  been  made  since 
his  time,  by  different  hands,  with  all  iheir  professed  improve- 
ments by  the  immense  additions  of  encumbering:,  heteroge- 
neous and  discordant  materials.  When  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase a  book  of  any  magnitude,  he  bought  this  ;  and  has  ever 
preserved  a  copy  of  it  in  his  library,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  great  service  which  he  formerly  derived  from  it. 

This  work,  castigated  to  the  present  improved  state  of  sci- 
ence, and  enlarged  about  one  third  or  one  half,  so  that  it  might 
make  three  or  four  volumes  folio,  without  changing  Mr.  Cham- 
bers'  plan,  would  comprehend  all  that  is  essentially  necessary 
for  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic, instead  of  those  vast  voluminous  works  which  are  beyond 
the  purchase  of  those  persons  who  need  them  most,  and  would 
profit  most  by  them ;  and  in  which,  disjointed  and  shapeless 
lumber  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  valuable  furniture, 
or  useful  implements. 

To  help  him  in  his  Hebrew  studies,  he  had  purchased 
Leigli's  Critica  Sacra. :  a  work  of  great  study  and  research, 
and  invaluable  to  a  biblical  student.  It  not  only  gives  the 
literal  sense  of  every  Greek  and  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  but  enriches  almost  every  definition  with 
philological  and  theological  notes  drawn  from  the  best  gram- 
marians and  critics.  To  this  work,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Lond.  1662,  with  a  Supplement  to  both  parts,  most 
succeeding  lexicographers  have  been  greatly  indebted.  He 
was  also  laid  under  great  obligations  to  a  lady  to  whom  he 
was  personally  unknown,  Miss  Kennicott,  of  Dock,  who  hear- 
ing of  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  lent  him  her  brother's  (Dr. 
Kennicott)  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  two  vols.  fol.  with 
various  readings  collected  from  nearly  700  MSS.,  and  early 
printed  editions.  This  work,  which  he  carefully  studied,  gave 
nim  the  first  knowledge  of  Biblical  Criticism.  The  work 
had  been  but  lately  published ;  and  had  he  not  seen  it  in  this 
providential  way,  several  years  must  have  elapsed  before  it 
could  have  fallen  under  his  notice. 

This  year  the  society  at  Dock  built  a  new  chapel  at  Wind- 
mill Hill,  much  more  commodious  than  that  which  they  had 
opposite  the  Gun-Wharf  Gate  ;  but  so  much  had  the  congre- 
gations increased  that  this  new  erection  was  soon  found  to  be 
too  small.  When  the  seats  of  this  chapel  were  in  course  of 
being  let,  he  noticed  for  the  first  time,  what  he  had  occasion 
to  notice  with  pain  often  after : — How  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy 
a  choir  of  singers  ;  of  hoAv  little  use  they  are  in  general,  ani 
how  dangerous  they  are  at  all  times  to  the  peace  cf  the  Church 
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of  Christ.  There  was  here  a  choir,  and  there  were  some 
among  them  who  understood  music  as  well  as  most  in  the 
nation  ;  and  some,  who  taken  individually,  were  both  sensi- 
ble and  pious.  These,  in  their  collective  capacity,  wished  to 
have  a  particular  seat,  with  which  the  trustees  could  not  con- 
veniently accommodate  them,  because  of  their  engagements 
to  other  persons.  When  the  signers  found  they  could  not 
have  the  places  they  wished,  they  came  to  a  private  resolution 
not  to  sing  in  the  chapel.  Of  this  resolution,  the  preachers 
knew  nothing.  It  was  Mr.  C.'s  turn  to  preach  in  the  chapel 
at  the  Gun-  Wharf,  the  next  Sabbath  morning  at  seven  ;  and 
there  they  intended  to  give  the  first  exhibition  of  their  dumb- 
show.  He  gave  out,  as  usual,  the  page  and  measure  of  the 
hymn.  All  was  silent.  He  looked  to  see  if  the  singers  were 
in  their  place;  and  behold,  the  choir  was  full;  even  unusually 
so.  He,  thinking  that  they  could  not  find  the  page,  or  did  not 
know  the  measure,  gave  out  both  again  ;  and  then  looked  them 
all  full  in  the  face  ;  which  they  returned  with  great  steadiness 
of  countenance !  He  then  raised  the  tune  himself,  and  the 
congregation  continued  the  singing.  Not  knowing  M'-hat  the 
matter  was,  he  gave  out  the  next  hymn  as  he  had  given  out  the 
former,  again  and  again, — still  they  were  silent.  He  then 
raised  the  tune,  and  the  congregation  sang  as  before.  After- 
wards he  learned,  that  as  the  trustees  would  not  indulge  them 
with  the  places  they  wished,  they  were  determined  to  avenge 
their  quarrel  on  Almighty  God :  for  He  should  have  no  praise 
from  them,  since  they  could  not  have  the  seats  they  wished ! 
The  impiety  of  this  conduct  appeared  to  him  in  a  most  hideous 
point  of  view:  for,  if  the  singing  be  designed  to  set  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  the  refusing  to  do  this,  because  they  could 
not  have  their  own  wills  in  sitting  in  a  particular  place,  though 
they  were  offered,  free  of  expense,  one  of  the  best  situations 
in  the  chapel,  was  a  broad  insult  on  God  Almighty.  They 
continued  this  ungodly  farce,  hoping  to  reduce  the  trustees, 
preachers,  and  society,  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating  at  dis- 
cretion ;  but  the  besieged,  by  appointing  a  man  to  be  always 
present  to  raise  the  tunes,  cut  off  the  whole  choir  at  a  stroke. 
From  this  time,  the  liveliness  and  piety  of  the  singing  were 
considerably  improved:  for  now,  the  congregation,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  warbling  of  the  choir,  all  joined  in  the  sing- 
ing; and  God  had  hearty  praise  from  every  mouth.  Mr.  C. 
has  often  witnessed  similar  disaffection  in  other  places,  by 
means  of  the  singers ;  and  has  frequently  been  heard  to  say  : 
"  Though  I  never  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  singers,  in 
any  place,  yet,  I  have  never  known  one  case  where  there  was 
a  choir  of  singers,  that  they  did  not  make  disturbance  in  the 
societies.  And  it  would  be  much  better,  in  every  case,  and  in 
every  respect,  to  employ  a  precentor,  or  a  person  to  raise  the 
tunes,  and  then  the  congregation  would  learn  to  sing — the  pur- 
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pose  of  singing  would  be  accomplished, — every  mouth  would 
confess  to  God, — and  a  horrible  evil  would  be  prevented, — 
the  bringing  together  into  the  house  of  God,  and  making  them 
the  almost  only  instruments  of  celebrating  his  praises,  such  a 
company  of  gay,  airy,  giddy.-  and  ungodly  men  and  women,  as 
are  generally  grouped  in  such  choirs — for  voice  and  skill  must 
be  had,  let  decency  of  behaviour  and  morality  be  where  they 
will.  Every  thing  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  good  voice,in  order 
to  make  the  choir  complete  and  respectable."  Many  scandals 
have  been  brought  into  the  church  of  God  by  choirs  and  their 
accompaniments.  Why  do  not  the  Methodist  preachers  lay 
this  to  heart? 

At  the  conduct  of  the  singers  in  Plymouth  Dock,  Mr.  C. 
was  much  grieved,  because  there  Avere  among  them  men  of 
sound  sense,  amiable  manners,  and  true  piety  :  and  so  they 
continued  in  their  individual  capacity ;  but  when  once  merged 
in  the  choir,  they  felt  only  for  its  honour,  and  became  like  to 
other  men!  Disturbances  of  this  kind  which  he  has  witnessed 
in  all  the  large  societies,  have  led  him  often  seriously  to  ques- 
tion, whether  public  singing  made  any  essential  part  in  the 
worship  of  God!  most  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it  being 
the  least  spiritual  part  of  the  church  of  Christ;  generally 
proud,  self-willed,  obstinate,  and  untractable:  besides,  they 
uniformly  hinder  congregational  singing,  the  congregation 
leaving  this  work  to  them;  and  they  desiring  it  so  to  be 
left. 

In  the  way  of  incident,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  Methodism  prospered  greatly,  and  he  was 
happy  in  the  friendship  of  several  excellent  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  circuit,  but  especially  in  Dock.  Mr.  Mason,  Avhora 
he  considered  as  an  apostolic  father,  was  very  useful  to  him : 
his  upright,  orderly,  and  regular  conduct,  furnished  him  with 
lessons  of  great  importance  :  and  from  him  he  learned  how  to 
demean  and  behave  himself  in  civil  and  religious  society.  Of 
him  he  spoke  with  high  commendation  in  a  small  work,  en- 
titled, .4  Letter  to  a  Preacher,  which  has  gone  through  four 
editions  to  the  present  year  1819;  and  when  this  excellent 
man  died.  Mr.  C.  was  desired,  by  the  Conference  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1810,  to  draw  up  his  character,  which  he  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

"  Mr.  Mason  made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  maintain  his 
character  as  a  preacher,  a  Christian,  and  a  man;  the  latter 
word  taken  in  its  noblest  sense  :  and  he  did  this  by  cultivating 
liis  mind  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  within  his  reach; 
and  his  profiting  was  great.  In  the  history  of  the  loorld,  and 
the  history  of  the  church,  he  was  very  extensively  read.  With 
anatomy  and  medicineh.e  was  well  acquainted  ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  natural  history,  particularly  of  botany,  was  very  ex- 
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tensive.  In  the  latter  science  he  was  inferior  to  few  in  the 
British  empire.  His  botanical  collections,  would  do  credit  to 
the  first  museum  in  Europe ;  and  especially  his  collections  of 
Engiis-h  plants,  all  gathered,  preserved,  classified,  and  descri- 
bed by  his  own  hand.  But  this  was  his  least  praise :  he  laid 
all  his  attainments  in  the  natural  sciences,  under  contribution 
to  his  theological  studies :  nor  could  it  ever  be  said  that  he 
neglected  his  duty  as  a  Christian  minister,  to  cultivate  his 
mind  in  philosophical  pursuits. 

"He  was  a  Christian  man;  and  in  his  life  and  spirit, 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour.  The  decency,  pro- 
priety, and  dignity  of  his  conduct  were,  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  truly  exemplary.  And  his  piety  towards  God,  and  his 
benevolence  towards  man,  were  as  deep  as  they  were  sincere. 
— I  am  constrained  to  add, — 

He  was  a  Man  ;  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 

He  died,  Friday,  April  27, 1810,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and 
lies  buried  at  IVest  Meon,  in  Hampshire ;  his  general  resi- 
dence some  years  before  his  death." 

Mr.  Mason  might  have  lived  at  least  ten  years  longer,  foi 
his  constitution  was  good,  and  his  habits  perfectly  regular,  had 
he  not  unfortunately,  taken  to  a  milk  diet  for  several  of  his 
latter  years.  This  did  not  afford  sufficient  nutriment  to  his 
body.  He  was  strong'  boned  and  six-feet  high,  and  the  nou- 
rishment derived  from  this  most  inadequate  diet,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  clothe  his  bones  with  healthy  and  vigorous  muscles. 
The  consequence  was,  he  began  to  stoop,  and  his  feet,  &c, 
became  ricketty ;  and  he  sunk  rather  through  want  of  due 
nourishment,  than  by  weight  of  years,  or  unavoidable  bodily 
infirmities.  What  became  of  his  collections  of  fossils,  mine- 
rals, and  plants,  I  do  not  know :  I  believe,  they  were  all  scat- 
tered and  lost,  except  a  Hortus  Siccus,  in  forty-three  vols.  8vo., 
which  he  presented  to  his  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  several  years  be- 
fore his  death. 

From  him,  while  they  travelled  together  at  Plymouth,  Mr. 
Clarke  had  the  following  anecdote ;  which,  as  the  parties  are 
now  long  dead,  can  on  that  account,  do  no  harm  to  be  related, 
and  should  be  most  extensively  published. 

A.  B,  and  his  wife  C.  B.,  were  members  of  the  Methodists' 
Society,  in  Portsmouth  Common  :  and  in  decent  and  respect- 
able circumstances.  C.  B.  was  frequently  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion,  and  conseqwexxX.  flatulencies.  A  female  neighbour 
said  to  C.  B. :  "  There  is  a  very  fine  bottle  which  has  done  me 
much  good,  and  I  was  just  as  you  are  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
do  you  much  a^ood  also.  Do  try  but  one  bottle  of  it." — "  What 
do  you  rail  it  ?"— '^  Godfrey's  Cordial."—''  Well.  I  will  try  it 
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in  God's  name,  for  I  am  sadly  troubled,  and  -would  give  any- 
thing for  a  cure,  or  even  for  ease."  A  bottle  of  this  fine  spirit- 
uous saccharine  opiate,  was  bought  and  laken  secundum  arternj 
and  it  acted  as  an  elegant  dram  !  "  O,  dear,  this  is  a  very 
fine  thing  ;  it  has  done  me  good  already  ;  I  shall  never  be  with- 
out this  in  the  house."  A  little  disorder  in  the  stomach  called 
the  bottle  again  into  request :  it  acted  as  before,  and  got  addi- 
tional praises.  By  and  bye,  the  husband  himself  got  poorly 
with  a  pain  in  his  stomach  and  bowels  ;  the  wife  said,  "Do, 
A.,  take  a  little  of  my  bottle,  it  will  do  you  much  good."  He 
took  it ;  but  then,  as  he  was  a  man,  it  must  be  a  stronger  dose. 
"  Well,  C,  this  is  a  very  fine  thing,  it  has  eased  me  much." — 
Thougn  the  wife  was  not  cured,  yet  she  was  very  much  reliev- 
ed !  So  bottle  after  bottle  was  purchased,  and  taken  in  pretty 
quick  succession.  The  husband  found  it  necessary  also  to  have 
frequent  recourse  to  the  same  ;  and  now  they  could  both 
bear  a  double  dose;  by  and  bye  it  was  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled; for,  former  doses  did  not  give  relief  as  usual:  but 
the  increased  dose  did, — No  customers  to  the  quack  medi- 
cine venders  were  equal  to  A.  B.  and  his  wife. — They  had 
it  at  last  by  the  dozen,  if  not  by  the  gross !  Soon,  scores 
of  pounds  were  expended  on  this  carminative  opiate,  till 
at  last  they  had  expended  on  it  their  ichole  substance.  Even 
their  furniture  went  by  degrees,  till  at  last  they  were  reduced 
to  absolute  want,  and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Poor- 
house.  Here  they  were  visited  by  some  pious  people  of  the 
Society — saw  their  error,  deplored  it,  and  sought  God  for  par- 
don. A  good  report  was  brought  of  this  miserable  couple  to 
the  Society  :  it  was  stated  that,  they  saw  their  folly,  and  were 
truly  penitent ;  and  it  was  a  pity  to  permit  a  couple,  who  in  all 
human  probability,  had  much  of  life  before  them,  to  linger  it 
out  uselessly  in  a  wretched  workhouse.  A  collection  was  pro- 
posed for  their  relief,  among  the  principal  friends  ;  it  was  pro- 
ductive, for  a  considerable  sum  was  raised.  They  were  brought 
out,  placed  in  a  decent  little  dwelling,  and  a  proper  assortment 
of  goods  purchased  wdth  the  subscription  already  mentioned, 
and  they  were  set  up  in  a  respectable  little  shop.  Many  of 
the  friends  bound  themselves  to  give  A.  B.  and  his  wife  their 
custom  : — they  did  so,  and  the  capital  Vv^as  soon  doubled,  and 
they  vv^ent  on  m  religious  and  secular  things  very  prosperously. 
Unfortunately,  the  wife  thought  her  indigestion  and  flatulen- 
cies had  returned,  were  returning,  or  would  soon  return  ;  and 
she  once  more  thought  of  Godfreifs  Cordial,  with  desire  and 
terror.  "  I  should  have  a  bottle  in  the  house  :  surely  I  have 
been  so  warned  that  I  am  not  likely  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it 
igain." — "  C,  I  am  afraid  of  it,"  said  the  husband.  "  My  dear," 
said  she,  "  we  have  now  experience,  and  I  hope  we  may  both 
take  what  will  do  us  good  and  that  onlv." — Not  to  be  tedious, 
anothe*-  bottle  was  bought,  and  another,  and  a  dozen,  and  a 
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gross  J — and  in  this  they  once  more  drunk  out  all  their  property, 
and  terminated  their  lives  in  Portsmouth  Common  Workhouse  I 
The  Reader  may  be  astonished  at  this  infatuation:  but  he 
may  rest  assured  that  the  case  is  not  uncommon :  Daffy^s 
Elixir,  Godfrey's  Cordial,  and  Solomon'' s  Balm  of  Gilead, 
have  in  a  similar  manner  impoverished,  if  not  destroyed, 
thousands.  On  this  very  principle  they  are  constructed. 
They  are  intended  to  meet  the  palate,  and  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  medicines,  they  are  actually  used  as  drams ; 
and  in  no  few  cases  engender  the  use  of  each  other.  Thus, 
drops  beget  drams;  and  drams  beget  more  drops ;  and  they, 
drams  in  their  turn,  till  health  and  property  are  both  destroyed  ; 
and,  I  may  add,  the  soul  ruined  by  these  truly  infernal  com- 
posts. It  would,  it  is  true,  be  easy  to  expose  them  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  : — 

"  Diffi-cile  est  Satiravi  non  scribcre,  nam  quis  iniqua 
Tarn  pattens  iirbis,  tainferreus,  ut  teneat  se?" 

But  who  dares  do  this  ?  The  iniquity  is  licensed  by  the  State : 
and  government  makes  a  gain  by  taxation  of  that  which  is 
destroying  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  subject! 

As  the  time  of  conference  drew  nigh,  there  was  a  strong 
and  general  desire  in  the  Societies  to  have  Mr.  C,  appointed 
a  second  year  for  the  Plymouth  Dock  circuit :  and  there  was 
every  probability  that  this  wish  would  have  been  met  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  had  it  not  been  for  the  following  circumstance  : — 

Robert  Carr  Brakenbury,  Esq.,  who  had  been  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodists'  Society,  and  ranked  among  their  preach- 
ers, had  gone  over  to  the  Norman  Islands  and  had  preached 
successfully,  especially  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  he  had 
taken  a  house,  and  set  up  a  family  establishment.  At  this 
Conference  he  applied  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  a  preacher  to  assist 
him :  and  Mr.  C.  was  fixed  on,  as  having  some  knoAvledge  of 
the  French  language.  To  the  regret  of  the  circuit,  and  not 
entirely  Avirh  his  own  approbation,  he  was  appointed ;  and 
was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  sail  in  company 
with  Mr.  Brakenbury,  as  soon  as  the  latter  could  settle  his 
affairs  at  his  seat  at  Raithby,  Lincolnshire,  so  as  to  admit  of 
absence  for  three  months. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  C.  went  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
Surgeon  Clarke,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  now  set- 
tled at  a  place  called  Maghull,  near  Liverpool.  While  Mr. 
C.  was  on  this  visit,  he  preached  different  times  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, several  were  awakened,  and  a  society  was  formed, 
which  having  gone  through  many  vicissitudes,  still  exists, 
though  not  now  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  On  his  return 
from  Liverpool  by  Bristol,  to  go  to  Southampton,  where  he 
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was  to  embark  for  the  Islands ;  as  Mr.  Brakenbury  was  not 
yet  come,  he  visited  his  old  circuit,  {Bradford,)  and  spent 
several  days  at  Trowhridge,  where  he  had  always  a  parental 
reception  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Knapp,  where  the  preachers 
generally  lodged.  There  were  in  the  society  of  this  place, 
several  young  women,  who  were  among  the  most  sensible 
and  pious  in  the  Methodists'  connexion,  particularly  the  Miss 
Cookes  ;  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Frances  :  the  two  latter  having 
been  among  the  first  members  of  the  society  in  this  town. 
With  these  young  ladies  he  occasionally  corresponded,  es- 
pecially with  the  second,  ever  since  he  had  been  in  that  circuit. 
This  correspondence,  as  it  had  been  chiefly  on  matters  of  re- 
ligious experience,  improved  his  mind  much,  and  his  style  of 
writing.  He  found  it  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  well  edu- 
cated and  sensible  correspondent ;  and  as  neither  had  anything 
in  view  but  their  religious  and  intellectual  improvement,  they 
wrote  without  reserve  or  embarrassment,  and  discussed  every 
subject  that  tended  to  expand  the  mind  or  ameliorate  the 
heart.  About  two  years  before  this,  the  eklest  sister,  Mary, 
had  joined  the  society;  and  became  one  of  Mr.  C.'s  occasional 
correspondents.  On  this  visit  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
took  place,  which  terminated  nearly  two  years  after  in  a  mar- 
riage, the  most  suitable  and  honourable  to  both  parties,  and 
prosperous  in  its  results,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence.  Of  her  good  sense,  prudence,  piety,  and 
rare  talents  for  domestic  management  and  the  education  of  a 
family,  too  much  cannot  easily  be  said. — '•  Her  works  praise 
her  in  the  gates,  and  her  reputation  is  in  all  the  churches." 

Having  tarried  here  a  few  days,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.,  appointing  a  day  to  meet  him  at  Southampton.  He 
set  oS"  and  got  there  at  the  time  appointed ;  but  Mr.  B.  was 
detained  nearly  a  fortnight  longer.  During  this  delay,  Mr.  C. 
was  kindly  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fay,  in  whose 
son's  school-room  he  had  the  opportunity  of  preaching  several 
times  during  his  stay. 

He  also  visited  Winchester,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr,  Jasper 
Winscomb,  and  preached  there  frequently :  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  cathedral,  examining  the  monuments,  and 
making  reflections  on  the  subjects  they  presented.  As  these 
were  entered  under  heads,  in  a  species  of  Journal,  I  shall 
select  a  few.  They  were  all  written  between  the  11th  and 
19th  of  October,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brackenbury. 
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ON  EARTHLY  GLORY. 

Winchester,  October  12,  1786. 

"How  little  is  worldly  grandeur  worth,  together  with  all 
the  most  splendid  distinctions,  which  great  and  pompous 
titles,  or  even  important  offices,  confer  upon  men !  They 
vani'jh  as  a  dissipated  vapour,  and  the  proprietors  of  them 
go  their  way ;  and  where  are  they  ?  or  of  what  account  ? 
Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all  men :  and  the  honours  of  the 
great,  and  the  abjectness  of  the  mean,  are  equally  unseen  in 
the  tomb.  This  I  saw  abundantly  exemplified  to-day,  while 
viewing  the  remains  of  several  kings,  Saxon  and  English, 
whose  very  names,  much  less  their  persons  and  importance, 
are  scarcely  collectible  from  '  Rosy  damps,  mouldy  shrines, 
dust,  and  cobwebs."  This  exhibits  a  proper  estimate  of  hu- 
man glory  :  and  verifies  the  saying  of  the  wise  man, — A  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  The  meanest  living  slave  is 
preferable  to  all  these  dead  fotentates.  Is  there  any  true 
greatness,  but  that  of  the  soid  ?  And  has  the  soul  any  true 
nobility  unless  it  is  begotten  from  above,  and  has  the  spirit  and 
love  of  Christ  to  actuate  it?  surely  none.  The  title  of  »S'er- 
vant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  prefer  to  the  glory  of  these  kings : 
this  will  stand  me  in  stead,  when  the  other,  with  all  its  im- 
portance, is  eternally  forgotten. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  the  tombs  of  several  of  our 
kings,  who  were  buried  in  this  cathedral,  were  broken  up  and 
rifled,  and  the  bones  thrown  indiscriminately  about.  After 
the  Restoration  these  were  collected,  and  put  in  large  chests, 
which  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  choir,  and  labelled  as 
containing  bones  of  our  ancient  kings  j  but  which,  could  not 
be  discriminated." 


CHURCH    NEWS. 

Winchester,  October  12. 

"The  following  remarkable  inscription  I  took  down  from 
the  wall  in  this  cathedral. 

'  The  union  of  two  brothers  from  Avington. 
'  The  Clerks''  family,  were,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  suc- 
cessively clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

'William,  the  grandfather,  had  two  sons,  both  Thomases, 
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their  wives,  both  Anu/s  ;  their  heirs,  both  Henry^s;  and  the 
heirs  of  Henry's,  both  Thomas'' s ;  both  their  wives  were  in- 
heritrixes;  and  both  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter;  and  both 
their  daughters  issueless.  Both  of  Oxford  ;  both  of  the  Tern 
pie  ;  both  officers  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  our  noble  king  James. 
Both  justices  of  the  peace  together.  Both  agree  in  arms,  the 
one  a  knight  and  the  other  a  captain. 

'  Si  quaras  Avingtonium  petus  cancclluni  impensis. 

'  Thomas  Clerk,  of  Hyde,  1623.' 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  case  that  the  things  least  worthy  of 
commemoi  ation  are  recorded,  while  those  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, are  forgotten  :  had  those  two  brothers  lived  and  died 
in  the  favour  of  God,  and  left  a  clear  testimony  of  His  pardon 
ing  and  sanctifying  grace  behind  them,  I  doubt,  however  im 
portant  the  matter,  it  would  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  Yet  the  inscription  above  is  curious,  and  de- 
serves to  be  registered  on  account  of  its  singular  and  striking 
coincidences." 
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Winchester^  Oct.  15. 

*'Why  is  it  that  God  has  observed  so  slow  a  climax  in  bring- 
ing the  necessary  knowledge  of  His  will,  and  their  interest  to 
mankind  ?  e.  g.  giving  a  little  under  the  Patriarchal,  an  in- 
crease under  the  Mosaic,  and  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
under  the  Gospel  Dispensation?  It  is  true.  He  could  have 
given  the  whole  in  the  beginning  to  Adam,  to  Noah,  to  Abra 
ham,  or  any  other  of  the  ante  or  post  diluvian  Fathers :  but 
that  this  would  not  have  as  effectually  answered  the  Divine 
purpose,  may  be  safely  asserted. 

"God,  like  his  instrument  Nature,  delights  in  progression ; 
and  although  the  works  of  both,  in  semine.  were  finished  from 
the  beginning,  nevertheless  they  are  not  brought  forward,  to 
actual  and  complete  existence,  but  by  various  accretions.  And 
this  appears  to  be  done  that  the  blessings  resulting  from  both 
may  be  properly  valued,  as  in  their  approach,  men  have  time 
to  discover  the'u  necessities ;  and  when  relieved  after  a  tho 
rough  consciousness  of  their  urgency,  they  see  and  feel  the 
propriety  of  being  grateful  to  their  kind  Benefactor. 

"  Were  God  to  bestow  his  blessings  before  the  w^ant  of  them 
were  truly  felt,  men  could  not  be  properly  grateful  for  the  re- 
ception of  blessings,  the  value  of  which  they  had  not  known  by 
previously  feeling  the  want  of  them,    God  gives  His  blessings 
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that  they  may  be  duly  esteemed,  and  He  himself  become  the 
sole  object  of  our  dependence:  and  this  end  he  secures  by  a 
gradual  communication  of  his  bounties  as  they  are  felt  to  be 
necessary.  To  give  them  all  at  once  would  defeat  his  own 
intention,  and  leave  us  unconscious  of  our  dependence  on,  and 
debt  to  His  grace.  He,  therefore,  brings  forward  His  various 
dispensations  of  mercy  and  love,  as  He  sees  men  prepared  to 
receive  and  value  them ;  and  as  the  receipt  of  the  grace  of  one 
dispensation  makes  way  for  another,  and  the  soul  is  thereby 
rendered  capable  of  more  extended  views  and  communications; 
so  the  Divine  Being  causes  every  succeeding  dispensation  to 
exceed  that  which  preceded  it :  on  this  ground  we  find  a  cli- 
max of  dispensations,  and  in  each,  a  progressive  graduated 
scale  of  light,  life,  power,  and  holiness. 

"  We  first  teach  our  children  the  power  of  the  letters — then 
to  combine  consonants  and  vowels  to  make  syllables — then  to 
unite  syllables  in  order  to  make  words;  then  to  assort  and 
connect  the  different  kinds  of  words,  in  order  to  form  lan- 
guage or  regular  discourse.  To  require  them  to  attempt  the 
latter,  before  they  had  studied  the  former,  would  be  absurd. 
^he  first  step  leads  to  and  qualifies  for  the  second;  the  second 
for  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  God  deals  with  the  universe; 
and  thus  he  deals  with  every  individual; — every  communi- 
cation from  God,  is  a  kind  of  seed,,  which,  if  properly  cultiva- 
ted, brings  forth  much  fruit.  '  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous, 
and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart.'  " 
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"Conscience  is  defined  by  some,  'that  judgment  which  the 
rational  soul  passes  on  her  own  actions :  and  is  a  faculty  of  the 
soul  itself,  and  consequently  natural  to  it.  Others  say,  '  It  is 
Xiray  of  the  Divine  light.''  Miltmi  calls  it  '  God's  umpire:'' 
and  Dr.  Young  seems  to  call  it '  a  God  in  man.''  To  me  it  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  than  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving light  and  information  from  the  Spirit  of  God :  and  is  the 
same  to  the  soul  in  spiritual  matters,  as  the  eye  is  to  the  body 
in  the  things  which  concern  vision.  The  eye  is  not  light  in 
itself,  nor  is  it  capable  of  discerning  any  object,  but  by  the 
instrumentality  of  natural  or  artificial  light.  But  it  has  or- 
gans properly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
the  various  images  of  the  objects  which  they  exhibit.  When 
these  are  present  to  an  eye,  the  stnicture  of  which  is  perfect, 
then  there  is  discernment  ox  perception  of  those  objects  which 
are  within  the  sphere  of  vision:  but  when  the  light  is  absent, 
there  is  no  perception  of  the  figure,  dimensions,  situation,  or 
colour  of  any  object,  howsoever  entire  or  perfect  the  optic  nerves 
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may  be.  In  the  same  manner,  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
natural,  the  Spirit  of  God  enlightens  that  eye  of  the  soul  which 
we  call  conscience;  it  penetrates  it  with  its  effulgence,  and 
speaking,  as  human  language  will  permit  on  the  subject,  it  has 
organs  properly  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit's  ema- 
nations, which  when  received  into  the  conscience  exhibit  a 
real  view  of  the  situation,  state,  &c.  of  the  soul  as  it  stands  in 
reference  to  God  and  eternity.  Thus  the  Scripture  says, 
The  Spirit  itself  bears  witness  loith  our  spirits:  that  is,  it 
shines  into  the  conscience,  and  reflects  throughout  the  soul,  a 
conviction,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  light  communicated, 
of  condemnation,  pardon,  or  acquittance,  according  to  the  end 
of  its  coming. 

"  Conscience  is  sometimes  said  to  be  good^ — 6ari, — tender, 
— seared,  &-c.  Good,  if  it  acquit  or  approve ;  bad,  if  it  con- 
demn or  disapprove;  tender,  if  alarmed  at  the  least  approach 
of  evil,  and  is  severe  in  scrutinizing  the  various  operations  of 
the  mind  and  passions,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  body : 
and  seared,  if  it  no  longer  act  thus,  the  Spirit  of  God  being 
so  grieved  that  its  light  is  no  longer  dispensed,  and  conscience 
no  longer  passes  judgment  on  the  actions  of  the  man.  These 
epithets  can  scarcely  belong  to  it,  if  the  common  defiuition 
be  admitted;  but  on  the  general  definition  already  given,  these 
terras  are  easily  understood,  and  are  exceedingly  proper:  e.  g. 
a  good  conscience,  is  that  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
brought  intelligence  of  the  pardon  of  all  the  sins  of  the  soul, 
and  its  reconciliation  to  God  through  the  Blood  of  the  Cove- 
nant ;  and  this  good  conscience  retained,  implies  God's  con- 
tinued approbation  of  such  a  person's  conduct.  A  bad  or 
evil  conscience,  is  that  which  records  a  charge  of  guilt  brought 
against  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  account  of  the  trans- 
gression of  God's  holy  law  ;  the  light  of  that  Spirit  shewing  the 
soul  the  nature  of  sin,  and  its  own  guilty  conduct.  A  tender 
conscience,  is  that  which  is  fully  irradiated  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  enables  the  soul  to  view  the  good  as  good^ 
the  evil  as  evil,  in  every  important  respect ;  and,  consequently, 
leads  it  to  abominate  the  latter,  and  cleave  to  the  former : 
and,  if  at  any  time  it  act  in  the  smallest  measure  opposite  to 
those  views,  it  is  severe  in  self-reprehension,  and  bitter  in  its 
regrets.  A  darkened,  seared,  or  hardened,  conscience,  is  that- 
which  has  little  or  none  of  this  divine  light ;  the  soul  having 
by  repeated  transgressions  so  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
it  has  withdrawn  its  light,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  man 
feels  no  remorse,  but  goes  on  in  repeated  acts  of  transgression, 
unaffected  either  by  threatenings  or  promises;  and  careless 
about  the  destruction  which  awaits  it:  this  is  what  the  Scrip- 
ture means  by  the  conscience  being  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron; 
i.  e.  by  repeated  transgressions,  and  resisting  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  The  word  conscience  itself  vindicates  the  above  explana- 
17* 
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tion  : — it  is  compounded  of  con^  together  or  witli^  and  scio,  I 
know;  because  it  knows  or  combines  with,  by  or  together 
with,  the  Spirit  of  God. — The  Greek  word  aweiSmts,  w^hich  is 
the  only  Avord  used  for  conscience  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  precisely  the  same  meaning,  being  com- 
pounded of  (Tvp  together  or  vnth,  and  uSio  I  know :  and  this  de- 
finition will  apply  to  it  in  all  its  operations. 

"  From  the  above,  I  think  Ave  may  safely  make  the  follow- 
mg  inferences: — 1.  All  men  have  A\^hat  is  commonly  termed 
conscience,  and  conscience  plainly  supposes  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  it,  couA^incing  of  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment.  2.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  enlighten,  con- 
Annce,  strengthen,  and  bring  men  back  to  God,  and  fit  them  for 
glory  by  purifying  their  hearts.  3.  Therefore  all  men  may  be 
saved  Avho  attend  to  and  coincide  with  the  convictions  and 
light  communicated:  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  does  not 
give  men  his  Spirit  to  enlighten,  ?.  e.  merely  to  leave  them 
without  excuse  ;  but  that  it  may  direct,  strengthen,  lead  them 
to  himself,  that  they  may  be  finally  saved.  4.  That  this 
Spirit  comes  from  the  grace  of  God,  is  demonstrable  from 
hence  :  '  It  is  a  good  and  perfect  gift,'  and  St.  James  says, 
'  all  such  come  from  the  Father  of  lights.'  Besides,  it  is  such 
a  grace  as  cannot  be  merited  ;  for,  as  it  is  God's  Spirit,  it  is  of 
infinite  value:  yet  it  is  given: — that,  then,  Avhich  is  not  me- 
rited, and  yet  is  given,  must  be  of  grace,  not  condemning  or 
ineffectual  grace,  for  no  such  principle  comes  from  or  resides 
in  the  Godhead. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  all  men  are  partakers  of  the  grace 
of  God ;  for  all  acknowledge  that  conscience  is  common  to 
cdl:  and  this  implies,  as  I  hope  has  been  proved,  the  spirit  of 
grace  given  by  Christ  Jesus,  not  that  the  world  might  be 
thereby  condemned,  but  that  it  might  be  saved.  Nevertheless, 
multitudes  Avho  are  partakers  of  this  heavenly  gift,  sin  against 
it,  lose  it,  and  perish  everlastingly :  not  through  any  defect  in 
the  gift,  but  through  the  abuse  of  it. 

"Hence  I  again  infer: — 1.  That  God  wills  all  men  to  be 
saved ;  for  he  dispenses  the  true  light  to  every  man  that  comes 
into  the  Avorld. 

"  2.  That  he  gives  a  sufficiency  of  grace  to  accomplish  that 
end:  for  Avho  can  suppose  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  not  obstinately  re- 
sisted '?  God  Avill  not  force  the  human  aa^IU — he  cannot,  be- 
cause he  has  made  it  loill,  and  consequently  free — freedom  is 
essential  to  the  notion  of  it,  and  to  its  existence.  All  force 
God  Avill  resist  and  OA-erthroAv  that  opposes  the  sah'ation  of  the 
soul :  but  the  volitions  of  the  soul  he  Avill  not,  cannot  force, 
for  this  Avould  imply  the  destruction  of  Avhat  himself  Avills 
should  exist,  and  should  exist  in  this  mode  :  because  the  mode 
here  is  essential  to  the  existence. 
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"3.  That  this  grace  is  amissable: — this  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent in  all  those  who  perish,  none  of  which  were  destitute  of 
conscience,  in  one  or  other  period  of  their  lives. 

"4.  And  lastly :  grace  received,  Aoes  not  necessarily  im- 
ply grace  retained  ;  as  immense  numbers  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  their  consciences,  and  so  grieve  this  good  spirit  as  to 
cause  it  to  depart  from  them  ;  and  then  they  go  on  frowardly 
in  the  way  of  their  own  heart,  being  left  to  the  hardness  and 
darkness  of  their  own  minds. — Therefore,  let  him  that  stand- 
eth.  take  heed  lest  he  fall,  not  only  foully  hwifinallyy 
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Winchester,  October  19,  1786. 

•'  Most  men  complain  of  difficulties  and  disappointments  in. 
life ;  not  only  the  irreligious  and  profane,  but  those  also  who 
have  a  measure  of  the  fear  of  God.  The  former,  rej)ine  and 
murmur,  taxing  the  Divine  Being  with  his  ungracious  carriage 
towards  them:  the  latter,  supposing  these  evils  to  be  inevita- 
ble, from  the  present  constitution  of  things,  endeavour  to  bear 
them  with  resignation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  evils  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  physical  causes, 
but  we  cannot  allow  that  all  the  evils  that  exist  are  of  this 
kind. 

"  If  men  would  act  according  to  the  Divine  will,  few  of  the 
evils  which  are  now  so  miserably  felt  would  be  known.  By 
acting  contrary  to  the  Divine  counsel,  we  pierce  ourselves 
through  with  many  sorrows,  and  often  provoke  God  by  our 
rebellion,  to  use  that  scheme  of  providence  in  opposition  to 
us,  which  would  have  wrought  together  with  His  grace  for 
our  good,  had  we  submitted  ourselves  to  his  directions. 

"  Most  of  the  diseases  with  which  men  are  afflicted,  are 
the  consequence  of  either  their  indolence  or  intemperance, 
or  the  indulgence  of  disorderly  passions  :  and  a  principal  part 
of  the  poverty  that  is  in  the  world,  comes  in  the  same  way. — 
When  then  we  see  so  many  suffer  in  consequence  of  their 
frowardness  and  wickedness,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there 
are  fewer  inevitable  evils  in  the  world  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined :  and  that  if  men  would  simply  walk  according  to  the 
directions  of  God's  Holy  Word,  they  would  necessarily  avoid 
all  that  numerous  train  of  evils  which  spring  from  indolence, 
intemperance,  and  disorderly  passions  :  and  their  path  would 
be  like  that  of  the  rising  light — shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

"  Add  to  this :  there  are  some  who  will  be  continually  contriv 
ing  for  themselves,  and  will  not  be  contented  unless  every  thing 
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be  their  own  way,  and  according  to  what  they  suppose  to  be 
right  and  proper:  these  suffer  much.  There  are  others  who 
take  God  at  his  word,  follow  Jesus  whithersoever  he  goeth, 
and  leave  themselves  and  their  affairs  entirely  to  His  disposal, 
well  knowing  Thou  canst  not  err ;  and  ever  saying,  We  will 
not  choose:  these  suffer  little.  The  former,  if  they  get  to  glory, 
are  saved  as  by  fire,  and  just  escape  everlasting  burnings.  Tlie 
latter  mount  up  with  wings  as  the  eagle  :  they  walk  and  are 
not  weary  :  they  run  and  are  not  faint.  They  live  comforta- 
bly, die  triumphantly,  and  have  an  abundant  entrance  admi- 
nistered to  them,  into  eternal  glory.  In  the  former^  the 
whole  face  of  the  Gospel  is  beclouded  and  disfigured  :  in  the 
latter  it  is  magnified,  made  honourable,  and  recommended  to 
all.     My  soul,  choose  thou  the  latter,  for  it  is  the  better  part." 


In  the  above  manner  Mr.  C.  noted  down  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  his  mind  on  subjects  which  he  deemed  of  im- 
portance, and  this  mode  he  pursued  occasionally  for  some 
years  :  but  his  religious  correspondence  increasing,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  insert  in  his  letters  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  entered  in  his  common-place  book :  and  of  these  letters, 
except  in  a  A'ery  few  instances,  he  kept  no  copies.  Indeed  he 
had  no  opinion  of  their  excellence,  and  they  were  in  general 
written  without  any  kind  of  study,  and  must  have  been  very 
imperfect :  on  which  account  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say, 
"I  hope  none  of  my  friends  will  ever  publish  any  of  the  let- 
ters I  have  written  to  them,  after  my  decease.  I  never  wrote 
one,  in  my  various  and  long  correspondence,  for  the  public  eye  j 
and  I  am  sure  that  not  one  of  those  letters  would  be  fit  for  that 
eye  unless  it  passed  through  my  own  revisal. 

"  Many  eminent  men  have  had  their  literary  reputation  tar- 
nished by  this  injudicious  procedure  of  their  friends.  They 
generally  gather  every  scrap  of  written  paper  that  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  and  without  reflection  or 
discernment  give  to  the  public  what  was  of  no  profit  to  any 
except  to  the  bookseller.  How  much  have  Pope  and  Swift 
suffered  from  this !  and  perhaps  no  man  more  than  the  late 
truly  apostolic  man,  the  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  of  Madeley.  If  ever 
his  tree  bore  /6'are5,  instead  ofy?-ifzY,  it  was  in  his  religious  cor- 
respondence ;  and  these  leafy  productions,  to  the  great  discre- 
dit of  his  good  sense,  have  been  published,  with  a  sinful  cupi- 
dity, over  the  religious  world.  From  this  circumstance,  a 
stranger  to  his  person  has  said:  'Were  I  to  judge  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  by  his  letters^  and  some  other  little  matters,  publish- 
ed by  his  friends  since  his  death;  I  must  pronounce  him  a 
well-meaning,  weak  enthusiast.  Were  I  to  judge  of  him 
by  the  works  published  by  himself,  I  must  pronounce  Iiim 
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the  first  polemical  writer  this  or  any  other  age  has  produced : 
a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  full  of  the  unction  of 

God.' " 

But  to  return  ;  Mr.  Brackenbury  shortly  arriving  at  South- 
ampton, they  took  a  Jersey  packet,'  and  landed  in  St.  Aubins' 
Bay,  Oct.  26,  1786:  whence  they  walked  to  Mr.  B.'s  house  iu 
St.  Hellier's  the  same  evening. 


THE  NORMAN  ISLES. 

These  islands  lie  chiefly  in  St.  Malos'  Bay,  and  are  named 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Jethou,  and  Herme : — they 
are  the  sole  remains  of  the  Gallic  possessions  appertaining  to 
the  British  crown.  They  fonnerly  belonged  to  Normandy, 
and  came  with  that  dutc'hy  to  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  this  country  by  William  I.  The  inhabitants  use 
the  French  language,  and  though  under  the  British  crown,  are 
governed  principally  by  their  own  ancient  laws.  But  any 
geographical  or  political  description  of  islands  so  well  known 
and  so  near  home,  would  be  superfluous. 

As  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  HeJliers  understand  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  C.  was  at  no  loss  to  begin  his  work  ;  and,  after  having 
preached  a  few  times  in  St.  Helliers,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  go  to  Guernsey,  and  that  Mr.  B.  should  remain  for  the 
present  in  Jersey.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  having 
obtained  a  large  warehouse  at  a  place  called  Les  Terres,  a 
little  out  of  the  town,  he  began  to  preach  there  in  English  : 
for  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peters  in  Guernsey  understand  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  those  of  St.  Helliers  in  Jersey.  He  afterwards 
got  some  private  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  where 
he  preached  both  night  and  morning,  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  year. 

Being  now  cut  off  from  all  his  religious  and  literary  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  having  little  or  no  travelling,  except  oc- 
casionally going  from  island  to  island,  he  began  seriously 
to  enter  on  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  His  Greek  and  Latin 
had  been  long  comparatively  neglected,  and  his  first  care  was 
to  take  up  his  grammars,  and  commence  his  studies  de  novo. 
When  he  had  recommitted  to  memory  the  necessary  paradigms 
of  the  Greek  verbs,  he  then  took  up  the  first  volume  of  Grabe^s 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  taken  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum ;  a  MS.  in 
uncial  characters,  probably  of  the  fourth  century,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  Alexandria, 
and  was  sent  a  present  from  Cyril  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to   Charles  IL,  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  then  the 
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British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte.  When  he  began  this  study, 
he  found  he  had  nearly  every  thing  to  learn  ;  having  almost 
entirely,  through  long  disuse,  forgotten  his  Greek,  though  at 
school  he  had  read  a  part  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  most 
of  those  works  of  Liician,  which  are  usually  read   n  schools. 

The  reason  why  he  took  up  the  Septicagint,  was  chiefly  to 
see  how  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew  Text^  of  which  he  had 
gained  considerable  knowledge,  by  the  Hebrew  studies  already 
mentioned.  After  a  little  severe  fagging,  he  conquered  the 
principal  difficulties,  and  found  this  study  not  only  pleasing 
but  profitable.  In  many  respects  he  observed,  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint  cast  much  light  on  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  plainly  saw, 
that  without  the  help  of  this  ancient  Version,  it  would  have 
been  nearly  impossible  to  have  gained  any  proper  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  the  Hebrew  language  being  all  lost, 
except  what  remains  in  the  Pentateuch,  prophetical  writings, 
und  some  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible.  For,  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  in  Hebrew,  several  parts  both  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel  being  in  the  Chaldee  language,  besides  one 
verse  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  x.  11.  The  Septuagint  xer- 
sion  being  made  in  a  time  in  which  the  Hebrew  was  verna- 
cular, about  285  years  before  Christ,  and  in  which  the  Greek 
language  was  well  known  to  the  learned  among  the  Jews : — 
the  translators  of  this  Version,  had  advantages  which  we  do 
not  now  possess ;  and  which  can  never  again  be  possessed  by 
man ;  we  must  have  recourse  to  them  for  the  meaning  of  a 
multitude  of  Hebrew  words  which  we  can  have  in  no  other 
way.  And  as  to  the  outcry  against  this  Version,  it  appears  to 
be  made  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  question,  and  are 
but  slenderly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  many  Readings  in  this  Version  which  are  not  now  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  we  should  be  cautious  hoAV  we  charge  as 
forgeries :  the  translators  most  probably  followed  copies  much 
more  correct  than  those  now  extant,  and  which  contained  those 
Readings  which  we  now  charge  on  the  Septuagint,  as  arbi- 
trary variations  from  the  Hebrew  verity.  Indeed  several  ot 
these  very  Readings  have  been  confirmed  by  the  collations  ot 
Hebrew  MSS.,  made  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  at  home,  and  De  Bossi, 
abroad. 

He  continued  these  studies  till  he  had  read  the  Septuagint 
through  to  the  end  of  the  Psalms  ;  generally  noting  down  the 
most  important  dilferences  between  this  Version  and  the  He- 
brew text,  and  entered  them  in  the  margin  of  a  4to.  Bible  in 
three  vols.,  which  was  afterwards  unfortunately  lost.  At  this 
time  his  stock  of  books  was  very  small,  and  having  no  living 
teacher,  he  laboured  under  many  disadv^antages.  But  when, 
in  the  course  of  his  changing  for  the  alternate  supply  of  the 
societies  in  the  Islands,  he  visited  the  Island  of  Jersey,  he  had 
much  assistance  from  the  public  library  in  St.  Helliers.    This 
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contained  a  large  collection  of  excellent  books,  which  was  be- 
queathed for  the  use  of  the  public  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Falle,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Island,  and  its  most  correct  historian. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  the  use  of  a  Polyglott  Bible, 
that  of  Bishop  Walton.  The  Prolegomena  to  the  first  vol.  he 
carefully  studied,  and  from  the  account  contained  there  of  the 
atwient  Versions,  particularly  tlie  Oriental,  he  soon  discovered 
that  some  acquaintance  with  these,  especially  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee,  would  be  of  great  use  to  him  in'  his  Biblical  re- 
searches. 

With  the  history  and  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
he  was  pretty  well  acquainted  ;  and  also,  with  those  of  the 
Vulgate.  Dean  Prideaux'^s  Connections  had  given  him  an 
accurate  view  of  the  Chaldee  version,  or  Targums  of  Onke- 
los  on  the  Law,  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets. 
To  read  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  had  only  to  learn  the 
Samaritan  alphabet :  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Samaritan  be- 
ing exactly  the  same  as  to  language,  though  the  latter  pre- 
serves a  much  fuller  account  of  the  different  transactions 
recorded  by  Moses ;  writes  the  Avords  more  fully,  giving  the 
essential  vowels,  which  in  multitudes  of  places,  are  supplied 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  only  by  the  Masoretic  points ;  and  be- 
sides, this  Text  contains  many  important  variations  in  the 
chronology.  The  Samaritan  versiori,  which  was  made  from 
this,  is  in  the  same  character,  contains  the  same  matter,  but  is 
m  a  different  dialect,  not  to  say  language.  It  is  Chaldee  in  its 
basis,  with  the  admixture  of  many  words,  supposed  to  be  of 
Cnthic  origin. 

Having  met  with  a  copy  of  Walton's  Introductio  ad  Lin- 
guas  Orientates,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
the  Syriac,  as  far  as  it  is  treated  of  in  that  little  manual ;  and 
translated  and  wrote  out  the  whole  into  English,  which  he 
afterAvards  enlarged  much  from  the  Schola  Syriaca  of  Pro- 
fessor Leusden.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  work,  he 
found  himself  capable  of  consulting  any  text  in  the  Syriac 
version ;  and  thus  the  use  of  the  Polyglott  became  much 
more  extensive  to  him ;  and  all  the  time  that  he  could  spare 
from  the  more  immediate  duties  of  his  office,  he  spent  in  the 
public  library,  reading  and  collating  the  original  Texts  in  the 
Polyglott,  particularly  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac, Vulgate,  and  Septuagint.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Ethiapic,  he  did  not  attempt — despairing  to  make  any  improve- 
ment in  those  languages,  without  a  preceptor.  A  circumstance 
here,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  which  to  him,  appeared  a  particular 
interference  of  Divine  Providence  :  of  it  the  Reader  will  form 
his  own  estimate.  Knowing  that  he  could  not  always  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  Polyglott  in  the  public  library,  he  began 
earnestly  to  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  his  own  :  but  three  pounds 
per  qiiarter,  and  \nsfood,  which  was  the  whole  of  his  income 
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as  a  preacher,  could  ill  supply  any  sum  for  th>e  purchase  of 
books.  Believing  that  it  Avas  the  will  of  God,  that  he  should 
cultivate  his  mind  in  Biblical  knovi^ledge,  both  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  on  that  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered ;  and 
believing  that  to  him,  the  original  texts  were  necessary  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  hope  to  possess  money 
sufficient  to  make  such  a  purchase,  he  thought  that  in  the 
course  of  God's  Providence,  He  Avould  furnish  him  with  this 
precious  gift.  He  acquired  a  strong  confidence  that  by  some 
means  or  other,  he  should  get  a  Polyglott.  One  morning,  a 
preacher's  wife  who  lodged  in  the  same  family,  said,  "  Mr. 
C,  I  had  a  strange  dream  last  night."  "  What  was  it,  Mrs. 
D.,"  said  he?  ''  Why,  I  dreamed  that  some  person,  I  know 
not  who,  had  made  you  a  present  of  a  Polyglott  Bible."  He 
answered,  "  That  I  shall  get  a  Polyglott  soon,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  how,  or  by  whmn^  I  know  not." — In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  he  received  a  letter  containing  a  bank-note  of  10/. 
from  a  person  from  whom  he  never  expected  any  thing  of  the 
kind :  he  immediately  exclaimed,  here  is  the  Polyglott ! — He 
laid  by  the  cash,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  procured 
him  a  tolerably  good  copy  of  Walton's  Polyglott,  the  price 
exactly  10/. 

The  Reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  his  obtaining  the  money  by  which  he  pur- 
chased a  Hebrew  Grammar.  These  two  providential  circum- 
stances, were  the  only  foundation  of  all  the  knowledge  he 
afterwards  acquired  either  in  Oriental  learning,  or  Biblical 
Literature,  In  obtaining  both  these  works,  he  saw  the  hand 
of  God,  and  this  became  a  powerful  inducement  to  him,  to 
give  all  diligence  to  acquire,  and  fidelity  to  use  that  knowledge 
which  came  to  him  through  means  utterly  out  of  his  own 
reach,  and  so  distinctly  marked  to  his  apprehension  by  the 
especial  Providence  of  God.  He  continued  in  the  Norman 
Islands  three  years,  labouring  incessantly  for  the  good  of  the 
people  who  heard  him,  though  by  the  abundance  of  his 
labours,   and  intense  study,  he  greatly  impaired  his  health. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford,  visited  the 
Norman  Islands ;  where  he  was  well  received,  and  preached 
to  man^r  large  congregations  both  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
While  in  Jersey,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Robert  Carr 
Brackenbury,  Esq.,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  :  and 
when  in  Guernsey,  at  Mon  Plaisir,  the  house  of  Henry  De 
Jersey,  Esq.,  under  whose  hospitable  roof  Mr.  C.  had  lodged 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  treated  by  all  the  family  as  if 
he  had  been  their  own  child.  There  was  no  love  lost,  as  he 
felt  for  them  that  affection  which  subsists  between  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Mr.  Wesley's  time  allotted  for  his  visit  to  these  Islands  being 
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expired,  he  purposed  sailing  for  Southampton  by  the  first  fair 
wind,  as  he  had  appointed  to  be  at  Bristol  on  a  particular  day  : 
but  the  wind  continuing  adverse,  and  an  English  brig  touching 
at  Guernsey  on  her  Avay  from  France  to  Penzance,  they  agreed 
for  their  passage,  Mr.  C.  having  obtained  Mr.  Wesley's  per- 
mission to  accompany  them  to  England.  They  sailed  out  of 
Guernsey  Road  on  Thursday,  September  6,  with  a  fine  fair 
breeze ;  but  in  a  short  time,  the  wind  which  had  continued 
slackening,  died  away,  and  afterwards  rose  up  in  that  quarter 
which  would  have  favoured  the  passage  to  Southampton  or 
Weymouth,  had  they  been  so  bound.  The  contrary  wind 
blew  into  a  tight  breeze,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  fre 
quent  tacks,  in  order  to  clear  the  Island.  Mr.  W.  was  sitting 
reading  in  the  cabin,  and  hearing  the  noise  and  bustle  which 
were  occasioned  by  putting  about  the  vessel,  to  stand  on  her 
different  tacks,  he  put  his  head  above  deck  and  inquired  what 
was  the  matter  ?  Being  told  the  wind  was  become  contrary, 
and  the  ship  was  obliged  to  tack,  he  said.  Then  let  us  go  to 
prayer.  His  own  company,  who  were  upon  deck,  walked 
down,  and  at  his  request  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Bradford,  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  went  to  prayer.  After  the  latter  had  ended,  Mr.  W. 
broke  out  into  fervent  supplication,  which  seemed  to  be  more 
the  offspring  of  strong  faith  than  of  mere  desire,  his  words 
were  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  evident  feeling,  and 
manner,  in  which  they  were  uttered :  some  of  them  were  to 
the  following  effect :  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  thou 
hast  way  every  where,  and  all  things  serve  the  purposes  of 
thy  will :  thou  boldest  the  winds  in  thy  fist,  and  sittest  upon 
the  water  floods,  and  reignest  a  King  for  ever : — command 
these  winds  and  these  waves  that  they  obey  thee  ;  and  take 
us  speedily  and  safely  to  the  haven  whither  we  would  be,  &c. !" 
The  power  of  his  petition  was  felt  by  all : — he  rose  from  his 
knees,  made  no  kind  of  remark,  but  took  up  his  book  and  con- 
tinued his  reading.  Mr.  C.  went  upon  deck,  and  what  was 
his  surprise  when  he  found  the  vessel  standing  her  right 
course,  with  a  steady  breeze,  which  slacked  not,  till,  carrying 
them  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  they  anchored 
safely  near  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Penzance  Bay.  On  the 
sudden  and  favourable  change  of  the  wind,  Mr.  W.  made  no 
remark :  so  fully  did  he  expect  to  be  heard,  that  he  took  for 
granted  he  was  heard.  Such  answers  to  prayer  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving;  and  therefore  to  him,  the  occurrence  was 
not  strange. — Of  such  a  circumstance  how  many  of  those  who 
did  not  enter  into  his  views,  would  have  descanted  at  large, 
had  it  happened  in  favour  of  themselves  ;  yet  all  the  notice  he 
takes  of  this  singular  circumstance  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  Journal  • — 

"  In  the  morning,  Thursday,  (Sept.  6th,  1787.)  we  went  on 
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board  with  a  fair  moderate  wind.  But  we  had  but  just  entered 
the  ship  when  the  wind  died  away.  We  cried  to  God  for 
help  :  and  it  presently  sprung  up,  exactly  fair,  and  did  not 
cease  till  it  brought  us  into  Penzance  Bay." 

Mr.  Wesley  was  no  ordinary  man :  every  hour,  every  minute 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  great  Avork  which  God  had 
given  him  to  do  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was 
favoured,  and  indeed  accredited^  with  many  signal  interpo- 
sitions of  Divine  Providence.  Mr.  Clarke  himself  has  con- 
fessed that  high  as  his  opinion  was  of  Mr.  W.'s  piety  and 
faith,  he  had  no  hope  that  the  wind  which  had  long  sat 
in  the  opposite  quarter,  and  which  had  just  now  changed  in  a 
very  natural  way,  would  immediately  veer  about,  except  by 
providential  interference,  to  blow  in  a  contrary  direction. 
There  were  too  many  marked  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
this  case,  to  permit  any  attentive  observer  to  suppose  that 
the  change  had  been  effected  by  any  natural  or  casual  oc 
currence. 

As  Mr.  W.'s  appearance  in  that  part  of  England  was  totally 
unexpected,  (having  formed  his  route  to  Bristol,)  it  was  neces- 
sary to  announce  it.  Mr.  Clarke,  therefore,  a  few  hours  after 
his  landing,  took  horse  and  rode  to  Redruth,  Truro,  St.  Austell, 
and  Plymouth  Dock,  preaching  in  each  place,  and  announcing 
Mr.  W.  for  the  folloAving  evening,  all  the  company  meeting  at 
Plymouth  Dock,  on  Tuesday  10,  they  proceeded  to  Exeter,  the 
next  day  ;  and  on  Friday  13th,  they  took  the  mail-coach,  and 
in  the  evening  arrived  safely  at  Bath;  where  having  tarried 
till  the  following  Monday,  Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  Bristol,  and 
Mr.  Clarke  to  Trowbridge,  in  Wilts,  where  the  lady  resided, 
to  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  was  married. 

Miss  Mary  Cooke,  the  lady  in  question,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Cooke,  clothier,  of  Trowbridge,  well 
educated,  of  a  fine  natural  disposition,  deep  piety,  and  sound 
judgment.  They  had  been  acquainted  for  several  years,  and 
their  attachment  to  each  other  was  formed  on  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  religion,  and  was  consolidated  with  that 
affection  which,  where  the  natural  dispositions  are  properly 
suited,  will  never  permit  the  married  life  to  be  a  burden  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  powerful  help  to  mental  cultivation 
and  the  growth  of  genuine  piety.  In  such  cases,  love  and 
affection  will  be  infallibly  ripened  and  mellowed  into  genuine 
friendship^  esteem,  respect,  and  reverence.  The  yoke  of  the 
conjugal  life  becomes,  as  its  name  imports,  an  equal  yoke — 
the  husband  and  wife  are  both  in  the  harness,  and  each  party 
bears  its  proportional  share  of  the  burden  of  domestic  life: 
and  in  such  a  case,  it  may  be  most  truly  said,  The  yoke  is 
easy,  and,  the  bw  den  is  light. 

The  connexion  between  Mr.  C.  and  Miss  Cooke  was  too 
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good  and  holy  not  to  be  opposed.  Some  of  her  friends  supposed 
they  should  be  degraded  by  her  alliance  with  a  Methodist 
preacher^  but  pretended  to  cover  their  unprincipled  opposition 
with  the  veil,  that  one  so  delicately  bred  up,  would  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  troubles  and  privations  of  a  Methodist  preacher's 
life.  These  persons  so  prejudiced  ]Mr,  Wesley,  himself,  that 
he  threatened  to  put  Mr.  C.  out  of  the  Connexion  if  he  mar- 
ried Miss  C.  without  her  mother's  approbation  ! 

Finding  that  Mr.  W.  was  deceived  by  false  representations, 
DOth  Mr.  C.  and  Miss  Cooke  laid  before  him  a  plain  and  full 
state  of  the  case:  he  heard  also  the  opposite  party,  who  were 
at  last  reduced  to  acknowledge,  that  in  this  connexion,  every- 
thing was  proper  and  Christian  ;  and  all  would  be  well,  should 
the  mother  consent ;  but  if  a  marriage  should  take  place  \cith~ 
out  this,  it  v/ould  be  a  breach  of  the  third  commandment,  and 
be  a  great  cause  of  offence  among  the  people  who  feared  God. 
As  to  Mrs.  C.  herself,  she  grounded  her  opposition  solely  on 
the  principle  that  her  daughter  would  be  exposed  to  destruc- 
tive hardships  in  the  itinerant  life  of  a  Methodist  preacher ; 
acknowledging  that  she  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  C,  whom  for 
his  good  sense  and  learning,  she  highly  esteemed. 

Mr.  Wesley,  like  a  tender  parent,  interposed  his  good  offices 
to  bring  these  matters  to  an  accommodation — made  those  who 
were  called  Methodists  ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
this  business,  and  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Mrs.  C.  The  op 
position,  Avhich  had  arisen  to  a  species  of  persecution^  now 
began  to  relax ;  and  as  the  hostile  party  chose  at  least  to  sleep 
on  their  arms,  after  waiting  about  a  year  longer,  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Miss  Cooke  were  married  in  Trowbridge  church,  April 
17,  1788;  and  in  about  a  week  afterwards  sailed  to  the  Nor- 
man Islands.  Few  connexions  of  this  kind,  were  ever  more 
opposed ;  and  few,  if  any,  were  ever  more  happy.  The  stea- 
diness of  the  parties,  during  this  opposition,  endeared  them 
to  each  other:  they  believed  that  God  had  joined  them  toge- 
ther, and  no  storm  or  difficulty  in  life  was  able  to  put  them 
asunder.  If  their  principal  opponents  have  acted  a  more  con- 
sistent part,  it  is  the  better  for  themselves :  however  they  have 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  they  meddled  with  what  did 
not  concern  them  ;  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  many  years  before  her 
death,  saw  that  she  had  been  imposed  on  and  deceived  ;  and 
that  this  marriage  was  one  of  the  most  happy  in  her  family, 
m  which  there  were  some  of  the  most  respectable  connexions  ; 
— one  daughter  having  married  that  most  excellent  man,  Jo- 
seph Butterworth,  Esq.  M.P.,  a  pattern  of  practical  Christian- 
ity, a  true  friend  to  the  genuine  church  of  God,  and  a  pillar  in 
the  state  :  and  another  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas, 
Rector  of  Begally,  in  South  Wales,  an  amiable  and  truly  pi- 
ous man.  Mr.  Clarke's  marriage  was  crowned  with  a  numer- 
ous progeny,  six  sons,  and  six  daughters ;  of  whom  three  sons 
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and  three  daughters  died  young,  and  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  have  arrived  at  mature  age,  and  are  most  respectably 
and  comfortably  settled  in  life.  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to 
introduce  these  particulars  here,  though  out  of  their  chronolo- 
gical order,  lest  they  should  afterwards  disturb  the  thread  of 
the  narrative. 

During  his  stay  in  the  Norman  Isles  he  met  with  much  per- 
secution from  that  part  of  the  people  for  whose  salvation  he 
laboured  most.  One  Sabbath  morning,  accompanied  by  cap- 
tain and  lieutenant  W.  and  Mr.  Wm.  S.,  having  gone  to 
preach  at  La  Valle,  a  low  part  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  al- 
ways surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  to  which  at  such 
times  there  is  no  access  but  by  means  of  a  sort  of  causeway, 
called  the  bridge;  a  multitude  of  unruly  people  with  drums, 
horns,  and  various  offensive  weapons,  assembled  at  the  bridge 
to  prevent  his  entering  this  islet.  The  tide  being  a  little  out, 
he  ventured  to  ride  across  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  Avith- 
out  their  perceiving  him,  got  to  the  house  and  had  nearly 
finished  his  discourse  beforethe  mob  could  assemble.  At  last 
they  came  in  full  power,  and  with  fell  purpose.  The  captain 
of  a  man  of  war,  and  the  naval  lieutenant,  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman, who  had  accompanied  him,  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  off  at  full  gallop,  leavmg  him  in  the  hands  of  the  mob ! 
That  he  might  not  be  able  so  to  escape,  they  cut  his  bridle  in 
pieces.  Nothing  intimidated,  he  went  among  them,  got  upon 
an  eminence  and  began  to  speak  to  them.  The  drums  and 
horns  ceased,  the  majority  of  the  mob  became  quiet  and  peace- 
able, only  a  few  from  the  outskirts,  throwing  stones  and  dirt, 
which  he  dexterously  evaded  by  various  inclinations  of  his 
head  and  body,  so  that  he  escaped  all  hurt,  and  after  about  an 
hour,  they  permitted  him  to  mend  his  bridle,  and  depart  in 
peace.  On  his  return  to  St.  Peters,  he  found  his  naval  he- 
roes in  great  safety,  who  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  old 
proverb, 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

He  had  a  more  narrow  escape  for  his  life,  one  evenmg,  at 
St.  Aubin's  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  A  desperate  mob  of  some 
hundreds,  with  almost  all  common  instruments  of  destruction, 
assembled  round  the  house  in  which  he  was  preaching,  which 
was  a  Avooden  building,  with  five  windows.  At  their  first  ap- 
proach, a  principal  part  of  the  congregation  issued  forth,  and 
provided  for  their  own  safety.  The  Society  alone,  about  thir- 
teen persons,  remained  with  their  preacher.  The  mob  find- 
ing that  all  with  whom  they  might  claim  brotherhood  had  es- 
caped, formed  the  dreadful  resolution  to  pull  down  the  house, 
and  bury  the  preacher  and  his  friends  in  the  ruins  !  Mr.  C. 
continued  to  address  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  trust  in 
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that  God  who  was  able  to  save ;  one  of  the  mob  present 
ed  a  pistol  at  him  through  the  window  opposite  to  the  pulpit, 
which  twice  flashed  in  the  pan.  Others  had  got  crows,  and 
were  busily  employed  in  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  house  : 
Mr.  C.  perceiving  this,  said  to  the  people,  "  If  we  stay  here, 
we  shall  all  be  destroyed :  I  will  go  out  among  them,  they 
seek  not  you  but  me :  after  they  have  got  me.  they  will  per- 
mit you  to  pass  unmolested."  They  besought  him  with  tears 
not  to  leave  the  house,  as  he  would  be  infallibly  murdered.  He, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  they  continued  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  house,  said,  "  I  will  instantly  go 
out  among  them,  in  the  name  of  God."  Je  vous  accompagne- 
rai,  "I  will  accompany  you,"  said  a  stout  young  man.  As  the 
house  was  assailed  with  showers  of  stones,  he  met  a  volley  of 
these  as  he  opened  and  passed  through  the  door ;  it  was  a  clear 
full-moon  night,  the  clouds  having  dispersed  after  a  previously 
heavy  storm  of  hail  and  rain.  He  walked  forward, — the  mob 
divided  to  the  right  and  left,  and  made  an  ample  passage  for 
him  and  the  young  man  who  followed  him,  to  pass  through. 
This  th^y  did  to  the  very  uttermost  skirts  of  the  hundreds 
who  were  there  assembled,  with  drums,  horns,  fifes,  spades, 
forks,  bludgeons,  &c.  to  take  the  life  of  a  man  whose  only 
crime  was,  proclaiming  to  lost  sinners  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  the  cross.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  passing 
through  the  mob,  there  was  a  death-like  silence,  nor  was  there 
any  motion,  but  that  which  was  necessary  to  give  him  a  free 
passage  !  Either  their  eyes  were  holdenthat  they  could  not 
know  him  ;  or  they  were  so  overawed  by  the  power  of  God, 
that  they  could  not  lift  a  hand,  or  utter  a  word  against  him. 
The  poor  people  finding  all  was  quiet,  came  out  a  little  after, 
and  passed  away,  not  one  of  them  being  either  hurt  or  mo- 
lested !  In  a  few  minutes  the  mob  seemed  to  awake  as  from 
a  dreaw,  and  finding  that  their  prey  had  been  plucked  out  of 
their  teeth,  they  knew  not  how;  attacked  the  house  afresh, 
broke  every  square  of  glass  in  all  the  windows,  and  scarcely 
left  a  whole  tile  upon  the  roof. 

He  afterwards  learnt  that  the  design  of  the  mob  was  to  put 
him  in  the  sluice  of  an  overshot  water-mill ;  by  which  he 
must  necessarily  have  been  crushed  to  pieces,* 

*  In  the  following  note  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Luke  iv. 
30.,  he  gives  a  very  admirable  account  of  this  same  transaction:  what 
is  here  related  of  "  A  missionary  who  had  been  sent  to  a  strange  land," 
&c.,  is  a  fact  of  Dr.  Clarke  himself. 

"  The  following  relation  of  a  fact  presents  a  scene  something  simi- 
lar to  what  I  suppose  passed  on  this  occasion : — A  missionary,  who 
had  be«n  sent  to  a  strange,  land  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  who  had  passed  through  many  hardships,  and  was  often 
in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  through  the  persecutions  excited  against 
him,  came  to  a  place  where  he  had  often  before,  at  no  small  risk, 
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The  next  Lord's-day  he  went  to  the  same  place  :  the  mob 
rose  again,  and  when  they  began  to  make  a  tumult,  he  called 
on  them  to  hear  him  for  a  few  moments  ;  those  who  appeared 
to  have  most  influence,  grew  silent  and  stilled  the  rest.  He 
spoke  to  them  to  this  effect. — "  I  have  never  done  any  of  you 
harm ;  my  heartiest  wish  was,  and  is,  to  do  you  good.     I  could 

preached  Christ  crucified.  About  fifty  people,  who  had  received  good 
impressions  from  the  word  of  God,  assembled.  He  began  his  dis- 
course; and  after  he  had  preached  about  thirty  minutes,  an  outrage- 
ous mob  surrounded  the  house,  armed  with  diflferent  instruments  of 
death,  and  breathing  the  most  sanguinary  purposes.  Some  that  were 
whhin,  shut  to  the  door  ;  and  the  missionary  and  his  flock  betook 
themselves  to  prayer.  The  mob  assailed  the  house,  and  began  to 
hurl  stones  against  the  walls,  windows,  and  roof;  and  in  a  short  time 
almost  every  tile  was  destroyed,  and  the  roof  nearly  uncovered,  and 
before  they  quitted  the  premises,  scarcely  left  one  square  inch  of  glass 
in  the  five  windows  by  which  tlie  house  was  enlightened.  While  this 
was  going  forward,  a  person  came  with  a  pistol  to  the  window  oppo- 
site to  the  place  where  the  preacher  stood,  (who  was  then  exhorting 
his  flock  to  be  steady,  to  resign  themselves  to  God,  and  trust  in  Him,) 
presented  it  at  him,  and  snapped  it,  but  it  only  flaslied  in  the  pan ! 
As  the  house  was  a  wooden  building,  they  began  with  crows  and 
spades  to  undermine  it,  and  take  away  its  principal  supports.  The 
preacher  then  addressed  his  little  flock  to  this  eftect: — '  These  out- 
rageous people  seek  not  you,  but  vie :  if  1  continue  in  the  house  they 
will  soon  pull  it  down,  and  we  shall  all  be  buried  in  the  ruins ;  I  will 
rherefoi-e,  in  the  name  of  God,  go  out  to  them,  and  you  will  be  safe.' 
He  then  went  towards  the  door :  the  poor  people  got  round  him,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  venture  out,  as  he  might  expect  to  be  instantly 
massacred.  He  went  calmly  fi^rward,  opened  the  door,  at  which  a 
whole  volley  of  stones  and  dirt  was  that  instant  discharged  ;  but  he 
received  no  damage.  The  people  were  in  crowds  in  all  the  space  be- 
fore the  door,  and  filled  the  road  for  a  considerable  way,  so  that  there 
was  no  room  to  pass  or  repass.  As  soon  as  the  preacher  made  his 
appearance,  the  savages  became  instantly  as  silent  and  as  still  as 
night:  he  walked  forward,  and  they  divided  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  leaving  a  passage  of  about  four  feet  wide,  for  himself,  and  a 
young  man  who  followed  him,  to  walk  in.  He  passed  on  through 
the  whole  crowd,  not  a  soul  of  whom  either  lifted  a  hand,  or  spoke 
one  word,  till  he  and  his  companion  had  gained  the  uttermost  skirts 
of  the  mob  !  The  narrator,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  goes 
on  to  say  : — '  This  was  one  of  the  most  aftecting  spectacles  I  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  an  infuriated  mob,  without  any  visible  cause,  (for  the  preacher 
spoke  not  one  word,)  became  in  a  moment  as  calm  as  lambs  !  They 
seemed  struck  with  amazement  bordering  on  stupefaction  ;  they  stared 
and  stood  speechless  ;  and  after  they  had  fallen  back  to  right  and  left 
to  leave  him  a  free  passage,  they  were  as  motionless  as  statues ! 
They  assembled  with  the  full  purpose  to  destroy  the  man  who  came 
to  shew  them  the  way  of  salvation ;  but  he  passing  through  tJte  midst 
of  them,  luent  his  loay.  Was  not  the  God  of  missionaries  in  this  work  ? 
The  next  Lord's-day,  the  missionary  went  to  the  same  place,  and 
again  proclaimed  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  !•  " 
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tell  you  many  things  by  which  you  might  grow  wise  unto 
salvation,  would  you  but  listen  to  them.  Why  do  you  perse- 
cute a  man  who  never  can  be  your  enemy,  and  wishes  to  shew 
that  he  is  your  friend.  You  cannot  be  Christians,  who  seek 
to  destroy  a  man  because  he  tells  you  the  truth.  But  are  you 
even  men?  Do  you  deserve  that  name?  I  am  but  an  indi- 
vidual and  unarmed,  and  scores  and  hundreds  of  you  join 
together  to  attack  and  destroy  this  single,  unarmed  man! 
Is  not  this  to  act  like  coioards  and  assassins  ?  I  am  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  I  fear  you  not  as  a  man, — I  would  not  turn 
my  back  upon  the  best  of  you,  and  could  probably  put  your 
chief  under  my  feet.  St.  iPaul,  the  Apostle,  was  assailed  in 
like  manner  by  the  heathens ;  they  also  were  dastards  and 
cowards.  The  Scripture  does  not  call  them  me7i,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  translation,  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort,  or  according  to  your  own,  which  you  better  under- 
stand, Les  hatteurs  de  pave — La  canaille.  O  shame  on  you, 
to  come  in  multitudes,  to  attack  an  inoffensive  stranger  in  your 
island,  who  comes  only  to  call  you  from  wickedness  to  serve 
the  living  God,  and  to  shew  you  the  way  which  will  at  last 
lead  you  to  everlasting  blessedness  !"  He  paused,  there  was 
a  shout,  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  he  shall  preach,  and  toe  will 
hear  him!  They  were  as  good  as  their  word;  he  proceeded 
without  any  farther  hinderance  from  them,  and  they  never  after 
gave  him  any  molestation  ! 

The  little  preaching-house  being  nearly  destroyed,  he,  some 
Sabbaths  afterwards,  attempted  to  preach  out  of  doors.  The 
mob  having  given  up  persecution,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
St.  Aubin,  whose  name  should  be  handed  down  to  everlasting 
fame,  took  up  the  business,  came  to  the  place,  with  a  mob  of 
his  own,  and  the  drummer  of  the  regiment,  belonging  to  that 
place,  pulled  him  down  while  he  was  at  prayer,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  that  canaille  of  which  he  was  the 
head ;  the  drummer  attended  him  out  of  the  town  beating  the 
Rogues^  March  on  his  drum  ;  and  beating  him  frequently  with 
the  drum  sticks ;  from  whose  strokes  and  other  misusage  he 
did  not  recover  for  some  weeks.  But  he  wearied  out  all  his 
persecutors, — there  were  several  who  heard  the  word  gladly ; 
and  for  their  sakes  he  freely  ventured  himself  till  at  last  all 
opposition  totally  ceased. 

Another  escape,  though  of  a  different  kind,  should  not  be 
unnoticed.  The  winter  of  1788,  was  unusually  severe  in  the 
Norman  Islands,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places.  There  Avere 
large  falls  of  snow  which  had  drifted  into  great  wreathes, 
which  made  travelling  in  the  country  very  dangerous.  Hav- 
ing appointed  to  preach  one  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, at  St.  Aubin,  the  place  mentioned  above;  he  went  to 
the  town  in  company  with  the  same  young  man  who  followed 
him  out  of  the  preaching-house,  when  he  had  so  miraculous 
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an  escape  from  the  mob ;  but  because  of  the  snow  they  were 
obliged  to  follow  the  sea-mark  all  the  way  along  the  bay  ot 
St.  Aubin.  When  they  arrived  at  the  town  he  Avas  nearly  be- 
numbed with  the  cold,  and  with  fatigue ;  as  it  had  blown  hard 
with  snow  and  sleet,  and  they  were  very  wet,  being  obliged 
often  to  walk  in  the  sea-water,  to  keep  out  of  the  drifts  that 
lay  on  the  sands.  He  preached,  but  was  almost  totally  ex- 
hausted. He  was  obliged  to  return  to  St.  Helliers,  which  by 
the  water  mark  along  the  bay,  must  have  been  between  four 
and  five  miles : — much  snow  had  fallen  during  the  preaching, 
and  the  night  became  worse  and  worse.  He  set  out,  having 
had  no  kind  of  refreshment,  and  began  to  plod  his  way  with 
faint  and  unsteady  steps  :  at  last  a  drowsiness,  often  the  effect 
of  intense  cold  when  the  principle  of  heat  is  almost  entirely 
abstracted,  fell  upon  him.  He  said  to  the  young  man,  "  Frank, 
I  can  go  no  farther,  till  I  get  a  little  sleep — let  mo  lie  down  a 
few  minutes  on  one  of  these  snow  drifts,  and  then  I  shall  get 
strength  to  go  on." — Frank  expostulated, — "  O  Sir,  you  must 
not: — were  you  to  lie  down  but  a  minute,  you  would  never 
rise  more. — Do  not  fear,  hold  by  me,  and  I  will  drag  you  on, 
and  we  shall  soon  get  to  St.  Helliers."  He  answered,  "  Frank, 
I  cannot  proceed, — I  am  only  sleepy,  and  even  two  minutes 
will  refresh  me  5" — and  he  attempted  to  throw  himself  upon  a 
snow  drift,  which  appeared  to  him  with  higher  charms  than 
the  finest  bed  of  down.  Francis  was  then  obliged  to  interpose 
the  authority  of  his  strength — pulled  him  up,  and  continued 
dragging  and  encouraging  him,  till  with  great  labour  and  dif- 
ficulty he  brought  him  to  St.  Helliers. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  intense  cold,  when  long  continued 
the  powers  of  the  whole  nervous  system  become  weakened  ; 
a  torpor  of  the  animal  functions  ensues  ;  the  action  of  the 
muscles  is  feeble,  and  scarcely  obedient  to  the  will;  an  uncon- 
qiierable  languor  and  indisposition  to  mot  ion  succeeds  ;  and  a 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power  shews  itself  in  drow- 
siiiess,  which  terminates  in  sleep,  from  which  the  person, 
unless  speedily  aroused,  awakes  no  more. — This  was  precisely 
Mr.  C.'s  state  at  the  time  above  mentioned ;  and  had  not  his 
friend  been  resolute,  as  Avell  as  strong,  but  suffered  him  to  lie 
down  in  his  then  exhausted  state,  less  than  Jive  minutes  would 
have  terminated  his  mortal  existence. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  the  account  given  iii  Capt 
Cook^s  Voyages,  of  eleven  persons,  among  whom  were  Sii 
Joseph  Bahks,  and  Dr,  Solander,  who  went  among  the  hill? 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  a  botanizing  excursion,  in  January 
1769 ;  who,  being  overtaken  with  darkness,  were  obliged  U 
spend  the  night  on  the  hills,  during  extreme  cold.  Dr.  Solan 
der,  who  had  more  than  once  crossed  the  mountains  whicl 
divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  well  knew  that  extreme  cold 
especially  when  joined  to  fatigue,  produces  a  torpor  and  sleepi 
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ness  which  are  almost  irresistible  ;  he  therefore  conjured  the 
company  to  keep  moving^  whatever  pains  it  might  cost  them, 
and  whatever  relief  they  might  be  promised  by  an  inclination 
to  rest ;  for,  said  he,  "  Whoever  sits  down  will  sleep ;  and 
whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more." — While  they  were  on  the 
naked  rocks,  before  they  could  get  among  the  bushes,  the  cold 
became  so  intense  as  to  produce  the  effects  that  had  been  most 
dreaded.  Dr.  Solander  was  \k\Q  first  who  felt  the  irresistible 
inclination  to  sleep,  against  which  he  had  warned  the  others ; 
and  insisted  on  being  permitted  to  lie  down  ;  Mr.  Banks  (Sir 
Joseph)  entreated  and  remonstrated  in  vain — down  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  then  covered  with  snow,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  he  was  prevented  from  sleeping.  After  a  little 
they  got  him  on  his  legs,  and  partly  by  entreaty  and  partly  by 
force,  brought  him  on,  till  at  last  he  declared  he  neither  could 
nor  would  go  any  farther,  till  he  had  had  some  sleep  ;— when  they 
attempted  to  hinder  him,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened 
the  life  of  his  friends  ; — they  were  unable  to  carry  him,  and 
were  obliged  to  suffer  him  to  lie  down,  and  he  fell  instantly 
into  d,  profound  sleep.  Some  men  who  had  been  sent  forward 
to  kindle  afire,  just  then  returned  with  the  joyful  news  that 
they  had  succeeded  :  Dr.  Solander  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  awaked,  and  though  he  had  not  slept  five  minutes,  yet  he 
had  then  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  and  the  muscles 
were  so  shrunk,  that  the  shoes  fell  off  his  feet.  Two  Macks, 
who  were  in  the  same  circumstances,  could  not  be  re-awaked, 
they  slept  their  last ;  but  all  the  rest  on  being  brought  to  the* 
fire  recovered. 

The  hay  of  St.  Auhin,  was  very  near  furnishing  another  in- 
stance, to  several  already  published,  of  the  soporific  effects  of 
intense  cold  on  the  human  body: — the  life  of  the  subject  of 
this  narrative,  being  barely  saved  from  a  similar  death. 

The  fahle  of  the  Lion  taken  in  a  net,  and  delivered  by  a 
Mouse,  has  been,  in  its  moral,  frequently  realized.  Several 
years  after  this,  Francis,  the  young  man  above  mentioned, 
who  was  a  joiner,  having  come  to  London  in  order  to  better 
his  situation,  was  by  sickness,  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  other 
circumstances,  involved  in  debt,  and  ultimately  thrown  into 
prison  by  a  ruthless  creditor: — Mr.  C,  who  happened  to  be  in 
London  at  the  time,  (1796,)  heard  the  case,  paid  the  debt,  and 
delivered  his  friend,  whom  he  had  not  heard  of  for  nine  or  ten 
vears,  from  his  wretched  circumstances  ;  and  restored  him  to 
liberty,  and  to  his  motherless  children. — No  kind  or  benevo- 
lent act,  be  it  done  to  whom  it  may,  ever  loses  its  reward. — 
It  is  laid  up  before  God,  and  has  its  return  generally  in  this, 
and  often  also  in  the  coming  would. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  that  visited 
the  Island  of  Alderney,  the  nearest  to  France  of  all  the  Nor- 
man Islands ;  as  it  is  separated  from  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  Nor- 
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mandy,  only  by  a  narrow  channel  three  leagues  broad,  called 
the  Race  of  Alderney.  There  was  something  singular  in  his 
visit  to  this  Island,  Avhich  he  details  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Wesley ;  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  here  insert. 

Guernsey,  March  16,  1787. 
"  Rev.  and  very  dear  Sir, 

"  As  in  my  last  I  intimated  my  intention  to  visit  the  Isle  of 
Alderney ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  some  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  success  of  that  voyage. — My  design  being  made 
public,  many  hinderances  were  thrown  in  my  way.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Governor  had  threatened  to  prohibit  my  land- 
ing, and  that  in  case  he  found  me  on  the  Island,  he  would 
transport  me  to  the  Caskets,  (a  rock  in  the  sea,  about  three 
leagues  W.  of  Alderney  ;  on  which  there  is  a  light-house  ;) 
these  threatenings  being  published  here  rendered  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  procure  a  passage,  as  sev^eral  of  my  friends  were 
against  my  going,  fearing  bad  consequences  ;  and  none  of  the 
captains  who  traded  to  the  Island,  were  willing  to  take  me, 
fearing  to  incur  thereby  the  displeasure  of  the  Governor,  not- 
withstanding I  olTered  them  any  thing  they  could  reasonably 
demand  for  my  passage.  I  thought  at  last  I  should  be  obliged 
to  hire  one  of  the  EngUsh  packets,  as  I  was  determined  to  go, 
by  God's  grace,  at  all  events. 

"  Having  waited  a  long  time,  watching  sometimes  day  and 
night,  I  at  last  got  a  vessel  bound  for  the  Island,  in  which  I 
embarked,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  sailing,  though 
not  without  some  fatigue  and  sickness,  we  came  to  the  SW. 
side  of  the  Island,  "svhere  we  were  obliged  to  cast  anchor,  as 
the  tide  was  too  far  spent  to  carry  us  round  to  the  harbour. 
The  captain  put  me  and  some  others  on  shore  with  the  boat. 
I  then  climbed  up  the  steep  rocks,  and  got  to  the  top  of  the  Isl- 
and, heartily  thanking  the  Lord  for  my  safe  passage.  Being 
arrived,  I  found  I  had  some  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  I 
knew  not  where  to  go  :  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  tne  place,  nor 
had  any  invited  me  thither.  For  some  time  my  mind  was 
perplexed  in  reasoning  on  these  things,  till  that  word  ot 
the  God  oi" Missionaries  came  poAverfully  to  me,  '  Into  what- 
soever house  ye  enter,  first  say,  peace  be  to  this  house, — and  in 
the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  such  things  as 
they  give  you.'  Luke  x.  5,  7.  From  this  I  tooK  courage,  and 
proceeded  to  the  town,  Avhich  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
harbour.  After  having  walked  some  way  into  it,  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  a  very  poor  cottage,  into  which  I  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  enter.  I  did  so,  with  a  'Peace  be  unto  this 
house ;'  and  found  in  it  an  old  man  and  woman,  who,  having 
understood  my  business,  bade  me  '  welcome  to  the  best  food 
they  had,  to  a  little  chamber  where  I  might  sleep,  and  (what 
was  still  more  acceptable)  to   their  house  to  preach  in.'     On 
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hearing  this,  I  saw  plaiuly  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
me  for  good,  and  I  thanked  him  and  took  courage. 

"  Being  unwilling  to  lose  any  time,  I  told  them  I  would 
preach  that  evening,  if  they  could  procure  me  a  congregation. 
This  strange  ncAvs  spread  rapidly  through  the  town  :  and  long 
before  the  appointed  hour  a  multitude  of  people  flocked  to- 
gether, to  whom  I  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  little  strength  held  out,  which  remained  from  the 
fatigues  of  my  voyage.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could 
persuade  them  to  go  away,  after  promising  to  preach  to  them 
the  next  evening. 

"  I  then  retired  to  my  little  apartment,  where  I  had  scarcely 
rested  twenty  minutes,  when  the  good  woman  of  the  house 
came  and  entreated  me  to  come  doicn  and  preach  again,  as 
several  of  the  gentry,  (among  whom  was  one  of  the  justices,) 
were  come  to  hear  Avhat  I  had  to  say.  I  stepped  down  imme- 
diately, and  found  the  house  once  more  quite  full.  Deep  at- 
tention sat  on  every  face,  while  I  shewed  the  great  need  they 
stood  in  of  a  Saviour,  and  exhorted  them  to  turn  immediately 
from  all  their  iniquities  to  the  living  God.  I  continued  in  this 
good  work  about  an  hour,  having  received  peculiar  assistance 
from  on  high,  and  concluded  with  informing  them  what  my 
design  was  in  visiting  their  island,  and  the  motives  that  in- 
duced me  thereto.  Having  ended,  the  justice  stepped  forward, 
exchanged  a  few  very  civil  words  with  me,  and  desired  to  see 
the  book  out  of  which  I  had  been  speaking.  I  gave  it  into  his 
hand  :  he  looked  over  it  with  attention,  and  asked  me  several 
questions  ;  all  which  I  answered  apparently  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Having  bestowed  a  few  more  hearty  advices  on  him 
and  the  congregation,  they  all  quickly  departed  ;  and  the  con- 
cern evident  on  many  of  their  countenance  fully  proved  that 
God  had  added  his  testimony  to  that  of  his  feeble  servant. 
The  next  evening  I  preached  again  to  a  large  attentive  com- 
pany, to  whom,  I  trust,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  not  in  vain. 

"  But  a  singular  circumstance  took  place  the  next  dav. 
While  I  sat  at  dinner  a  constable  from  a  person  in  authority, 
came  to  solicit  my  immediate  ay^pearance  at  a  place  called  the 
Braij  (where  several  respectable  families  dAvelt,  and  where 
the  Governor's  stores  are  kept.)  to  preach  to  a  company  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  were  waiting,  and  at  whose  desire 
one  of  the  large  store-rooms  was  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
T  went  without  delay,  and  was  brought  by  the  liclor  to  his 
master's  apartment,  who  behaved  with  much  civility,  told  me 
the  reason  of  his  sending  for  me,  and  begged  I  would  preach 
without  delay.  I  wallingly  consented,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  large  company  was  assembled.  The  gentry  were  not 
so  partial  to  themselves,  as  to  exclude  several  sailors,  smug- 
glers, and  labourers,  from  hearing  with  them.  The  Lord  was 
with  me,  and  enabled  me  to  explain  from  Prov.  xii.  26.,  the 
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character  and  conduct  of  the  righteous  ;  and  to  prove  by  many 
sound  arguments,  that  such  a  one  was,  beyond  all  comparison 
'  more  excellent  than  his'  ungodly  '  neighbour,'  however  great, 
rich,  wise,  or  important  he  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
All  heard  with  deep  attention,  save  an  English  gentleman,  so 
called,  who  walked  out  about  the  middle  of  the  discourse, 
perhaps  to  shew  the  islanders  that  he  despised  sacred  things. 

"  The  next  Sabbath  morning,  being  invited  to  preach  in 
the  English  church,  I  gladly  accepted  it,  and  in  the  evening 
I  preached  in  the  large  warehouse  at  the  Bray,  to  a  much 
larger  congregation,  composed  of  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
Island,  together  with  justices,  jurats,  constables,  &c.  The 
Lord  was  again  with  me,  and  enabled  me  to  declare  His 
counsel  without  fear,  and  several  were  affected.  Surely  there 
will  be  fruit  found  of  this,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of  God. 
Even  so.  Lord  Jesus  !     Amen. 

"The  next  day  being  the  time  appointed  for  my  return, 
many  were  unwilling  1  should  go,  saying,  '  We  have  much 
need  of  such  preaching,  and  such  a  preacher :  we  wish  y^ou 
would  abide  in  the  Island  and  go  back  no  more.'  The  tide 
serving  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  attended  at 
the  beach  in  order  to  embark  ;  but  an  unexpected  Providence 
rendered  this  impracticable.  The  utmost  of  the  flood  did  not 
set  the  vessel  afloat ;  and,  though  many  attempts  were  made 
to  get  her  off",  by  hauling  astern,  &c.,  all  were  in  vain.  I  then 
returned  to  the  town ;  the  people  were  glad  of  my  detention, 
and  earnestly  hoped,  '  that  the  vessel  might  sit  fast,  at  least 
till  the  next  spring  tides.'  Many  came  together  in  the  evening, 
to  whom  I  again  preached  Avith  uncommon  liberty  ;  and  God 
appeared  more  eminently  present  than  before,  giving  several 
to  see  at  least,  '  men  as  trees  walking.'  This,  with  several 
other  observable  circumstances,  induced  me  to  believe  that 
my  detention  was  of  the  Lord,  and  that  I  had  not  before  fully 
delivered  His  counsel.  The  vessel  being  got  off*  the  same 
night  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  recommended  them  to  God, 
promised  them  a  preacher  shortly,  and  setting  sail  I  arrived 
in  Guernsey  in  about  twenty-one  hours.  Glory  be  to  God  for 
ever !     Amen. 

"  Several  very  remarkable  circumstances  attended  this 
little  voyasre,  the  detailing  of  which  I  omit ;  from  the  whole 
of  which  i  conclude,  that  an  effectual  door  is  opened  in  that 
Island  for  the  reception  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  am 
convinced  I  did  not  mistake  the  call  of  the  Lord.  One  thing 
I  believe  greatly  contributed  to  the  good  that  may  have  been 
done : — viz.  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  which  I  got  our  So- 
cieties both  in  town  and  country  to  obser^'e.  Were  this 
method  more  frequently  adopted  we  should  not  attempt  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel  so  much  in  vain.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  opposition  nor  even  the  appearance  of  any.     As  to 
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the  clergyman,  he  is  absolutely  a  Gallic ;  for,  on  being  in- 
formed tiiat  a  Methodist  preacher  had  got  into  the  Island,  he 
said,  '  A  duaker  came  a-preaching  here  some  years  ago,  and 
he  did  not  convert  one  ;  and  it  is  probable  it  will  be  the  case 
with  this  Methodist  also.'  And  so  he  rests  perfectly  contented. 
Indeed  he  preaches  not  at  all:  he  reads  the  Liturgy  and 
Ostervald^s  Reflections  upon  the  First  and  Second  Lessons; 
nor  do  the  people  expect  him  to  do  any  thing  farther. 
I  am.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  and  Obedient  Son  in  the  Gospel, 

Adam  Clarke." 

Since  the  time  above  mentioned,  a  great  increase  of  religion 
has  been  seen  in  the  island  of  Alderney.  A  chapel  has  been 
built,  and  many  have  been  brought  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God,  by  means  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  both  English 
and  French. 

Alderney^  called  by  the  inhabitants  Auregny^  lies  about  three 
leagues  south-west  of  Cape  la  Ilogue,  in  Normandy. 

This  Island  derives  much  of  its  supplies  from  France. 
Such  as,  fresh  meat,  butter,  eggs,  &c.,  which  supply,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  inhabitants,  is  cut  off  in  the  time 
of  war :  and  is  often  suspended  in  the  time  of  peace,  by  foul 
weather  and  contrary  winds.  This  latter  was  the  case  when 
Mr.  C.  visited  this  Island,  no  fresh  meat  could  be  found ;  and 
the  people  with  whom  he  lodged  had  nothing  to  present  him, 
out  sidne''s  Jlesh,  an  aliment  of  which  he  never  partook.  In- 
deed there  was  nothing  to  be  had  besides,  except  salt  butter 
and  ship-biscuit.  Having  inquired  whether  any  fresh  eggs 
could  be  procured,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  as  many  as 
he  needed  during  his  stay.  An  old  frying-pan  was  found, 
deeply  rusted.,  having  been  long  out  of  use  :  from  this  he 
scraped  off  the  thickest  crusts  of  the  rust,  got  a  piece  of  but- 
ter, melted  it  in  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  with  a  handful  of 
o«A:i/??i  (old  tarred  rope,  unravelled  to  its  component  parts)  he 
wiped  out  the  pan  as  clean  as  he  could,  and  then  fried  his 
eggs  with  a  piece  of  the  salt  butter,  which  looked  of  a  fine 
deep  brown,  each  cooking  serving  to  detach  some  portions  of 
the  remaining  rust.  Such  fricassees  with  coarse  hard  ship- 
biscuit  served  him  in  general  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
while  he  remained  on  the  Island :  and  for  this  he  felt  thank- 
ful both  to  God  and  man.  It  is  true,  he  had  some  invitations 
to  go  to  better  houses,  and  get  better  fare  ;  but  he  remembered 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  which  occurred  to  his  mind  on  enter- 
ing into  the  town,  "  And  into  Avhatsoever  house  you  enter, 
there  abide,  eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  they  give  you." 
This  house  he  believed  the  Lord  had  opened;  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  could  have  preferred  it  to  the  palace  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  While  he  remained  in  these  Islands  he  had  the 
VJ 
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satisfaction  to  be  able  to  erect  a  convenient  and  excellent  cha 
pel,  in  the  town  of  St.  Peter's  in  Guernsey,  and  saw  a  large 
and  respectable  congregation  established  in  it. 

Among  these  Islanders  Mr.  C.  met  with  much  kindness  : — 
several  were  converted  to  God,  who  became  ornaments  of  their 
profession,  and  patterns  of  piety.  In  Guernsey  he  seldom  met 
with  any  improper  usage.  Many  decent,  respectable  families, 
attended  his  preaching,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect. 
This  was  the  case  also  at  Alderney.  Jersey  ditlered  from  all 
the  rest,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;  yet  there  he  had  among  his 
friends,  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  island. 

The  fertility  of  these  islands  has  been  noticed  by  histo- 
rians in  general, — as  a  proof  of  this,  take  the  following  ex- 
amples : — 

In  a  garden  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's  in  Jersey,  he  saw  a 
plot  of  cabbages,  which,  on  an  average,  measured  seven  feet  in 
height,  with  large  and  solid  heads.  In  Mr.  De  Jersey's  garden, 
at  Mon  Plaisir,  in  Guernsey,  where  he  lodged,  there  was  a 
cabbage  that  grew  beside,  and  surpassed  in  height,  a  full-grown 
apple  tree :  when  cut  down,  the  stem  was  sixteen  feet  in 
length  ! 

The  strawberry  garden  in  the  same  place  was  very  remark- 
able, both  for  the  abundance,  size,  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It 
will  surprise  the  Reader  to  hear  that  from  this  one  garden, 
which,  though  large,  was  not  enormously  so,  there  were  gath- 
ered daily^  Sundays  excepted,  for  nearly  six  loeeks,  horn,  fifty 
Xp  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  strawberries  !  All  other 
fruits  were  in  proportion,  both  in  quantity  and  flavour.  In 
Mr.  Brackenbury's  garden,  in  St.  Helliers,  Jersey,  he  cut  down 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  Avhich  Aveighed  about  twenty  pounds  ! 
When  he  and  Mrs.  Clarke  returned  to  England,  they  could 
not  relish  any  of  the  fruits,  as  the  finest  peaches  and  necta- 
rines were  only  like  good  turnips,  when  compared  with  fruits 
of  the  same  species  produced  in  those  fertile  islands. 
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In  July,  1789,  he  removed  finally  from  the  Norman  islands, 
and,  leaving  Mrs.  C.  and  his  son  John,  then  about  six  months 
old,  at  Trowbridge,  he  proceeded  to  Leeds,  where  the  Confer- 
ence was  that  year  held,  and  where  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment for  the  Bristol  Circuit. 

By  this  time  his  studies  and  confinement  in  the  islands, 
had  preyed  a  good  deal  on  his  health ;  and  the  cough,  which 
he  had  got  several  years  before  by  sleeping  in  a  wet  bed  at 
Beeralston,  became  so  severe  and  oppressive,  that  it  threai- 
ened  his  death.     Mr.  Wesley  himself  saw  this,  and  in  a  visit 
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after  Conference  to  Bristol,  told  the  Society  that  "he  be- 
lieved they  would  soon  lose  their  assistant."  He  was,  how- 
ever, enabled  to  go  through  the  Avork  of  the  Circuit,  which 
was  very  severe  ;  and  though  there  was  but  little  prosperity 
in  the  Circuit,  yet  he  left  it  both  in  its  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns,  in  a  much  better  state  than  he  found  it.  What  con- 
tributed much  to  his  ill  health  in  Bristol  was,  all  the  lodging 
rooms  were  over  the  chapel,  and  the  noxious  effluvia  from  the 
breath  of  so  many  hundreds  of  people  who  assembled  there 
throughout  the  week,  made  the  place  extremely  unhealthy. 
The  plan,  of  building  all  the  lodging  rooms  over  the  chapel, 
and  on  which  several  of  the  original  Methodist  preaching  houses 
were  built,  was  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  preach- 
ers and  their  families. 

In  1790  the  Conference  was  held  m  Bristol,  the  last  in 
which  that  most  eminent  man  of  God.  John  Wesley,  presided  : 
who  seemed  to  have  his  mind  particularly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  making  some  permanent  rule  that  might  tend  to 
lessen  the  excessive  labour  of  the  preachers,  which  he  saw 
was  shortening  the  lives  of  many  useful  men. 

In  a  private  meeting  with  some  of  the  principal  and  senior 
preachers,  which  was  held  in  Mr.  W.'s  study,  to  prepare  mat- 
ters fo/  the  Conference,  he  proposed  that  a  rule  should  be  made 
that  no  preacher  should  preach  thrice  on  the  same  day :  Messrs. 
Mather,  Pawson,  Thompson,  and  others,  said  this  would  be 
impracticable  ;  as  it  was  absolutelv  necessary,  in  most  cases, 
that  the  preachers  should  preach  thrice  every  Lord's  day,  without 
which  the  places  could  not  be  supplied.  Mr.  W.  replied,  "  It 
must  be  given  up ;  we  shall  lose  our  preachers  by  such  exces- 
sive labour."  They  answered,  "  We  have  all  done  so:  and 
you  even  at  a  very  advanced  age  have  continued  to  do  so." 
"  What  I  have  done,"  said  he,  "  is  out  of  the  question,  my 
life  and  strength  have  been  under  an  especial  Providence ; 
besides,  I  know  better  than  they  how  to  preach  without 
injuring  myself;  and  no  man  can  preach  thrice  a  day  with- 
out killing  himself  sooner  or  later ;  and  the  custom  shall 
not  be  continued."  They  pressed  the  point  no  farther,  finding 
that  he  was  determined  ;  but  they  deceived  him  after  all,  by 
altering  the  minute  thus,  when  it  went  to  the  press  : — "  No 
preacher  shall  any  more  preach  three  times  in  the  same  day 
(to  the  same  congregation.)"  By  which  clause  the  minute 
was  entirely  neutralized.  He  who  preaches  the  Gospel  as  he 
ought,  must  do  it  with  his  whole  strength  of  body  and  soul, 
and  he  who  undertakes  a  labour  of  this  kind  thrice  every  Lord's 
day,  will  infallibly  shorten  his  life  by  it.  He,  who,  instead  of 
preaching,  talks  to  the  people,  merely  speaks  about  good 
things,  or  tells  a  religious  story,  will  never  injure  himself  by 
such  an  employment  j    such  a  person  does  not  labour  in  the 
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word  and  doctrine,  he  tells  his  tale,  and  as  he  preaches  so  his 
congregation  believes,  and  sinners  are  left  as  he  found  them. 
At  tMs  Conference  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  get  a 
preacher  for  Dublin ;  for  during  Mr.  Wesley's  life,  an  Eng- 
lish preacher  was  generally  appointed  to  that  station,  and  he 
was  considered  the  general  assistant,  that  is,  Mr.  W.'s  repre- 
sentative, over  all  the  Irish  Circuits  and  preachers.  Mr.  C. 
was  proposed  by  several  of  the  preachers,  but  Mr.  W.  refused 
because  of  the  indifferent  state  of  his  health :  however,  they 
at  last  persuaded  Mr.  W.  to  consent,  provided,  when  the  pro- 
posal should  be  made  to  Mr.  C,  he  should  not  object.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly laid  before  him  ;  and,  as  it  was  his  maxim  never  to 
choose  a  Circuit,  nor  object  to  his  appointment,  he  agreed,  and 
was  sent  over  to  Dublin,  Aug.  1790. 
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At  the  time  of  Mr.  Clarke's  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  found 
himself  exposed  to  many  inconveniences.  They  had  been 
building  a  new  house  for  the  preacher,  with  which  they  con- 
nected a  large  room  for  a  charity-school.  The  preacher  and 
his  family  were  to  occupy  the  lower  part  and  first  floor,  and 
the  charity-school  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing, on  the  second  floor.  Owing  to  the  unprincipled  builder, 
the  house  was  not  made  either  according  to  the  time  or  plan 
specified.  The  builder  was  a  knave,  to  whom  the  stewards 
of  the  society  had  trusted  the  agreement  signed  by  each, 
which  agreement  he  absolutely  refused  ever  to  produce.  Bad 
brick,  bad  mortar,  inferior  timber,  and  execrable  workmanship, 
were  every  where  apparent ;  and  the  knave  was  safe,  as  he 
professed  to  have  lost  the  agreement,  but  maintained  that  all 
was  done  according  to  the  specification.  The  house  not 
being  ready,  Mr.  C.  and  his  family  were  obliged  to  go  into 
lodgings,  which  were  far  from  being  either  comfortable  or 
convenient,  but  it  was  near  the  chapel,  and  the  new  house 
was  expected  to  be  soon  ready. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  lodging  induced  Mr.  Clarke  to 
enter  the  new  house  long  before  it  was  dry,  which  nearly  cost 
him  and  his  family  their  lives.  He  was  shortly  seized  with  a 
dreadful  rheumatic  aflection  in  his  head,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  supposition,  his  physicians 
were  led  to  adopt  a  wrong  treatment,  which  assisted  the  dis- 
ease, and  by  both  he  was  brought  nearly  to  the  gates  of  death. 
His  recovery  was  slow  and  imperfect,  and  he  was  obliged,  at 
the  ensuing  Conference,  to  return  to  England. 

Dublin  was  not  at  that  time  a  comfortable  situation  for  a 
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preacher.  There  had  been  disputes  in  the  Society  which  had 
greatly  injured  it.  Dr.  Coke,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
had  introduced  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  into  the  chapel  at  White- 
friar  Street, — this  measure  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Society,  as  tending  to  what  they  called  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  church  ;  when,  in  truth,  it  was  the  most  eflec- 
tual  way  to  keep  the  Society  attached  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines 
of  the  church  ;  who,  because  they  Avere  without  Divine  service 
in  church  hours,  were  scattered  throughout  the  citv,  some  at 
church,  and  many  more  at  dilTercnt  places  of  Disseiiting  Avor- 
ship,  where  they  heard  doctrines  that  tended  greatly  to  unsettle 
their  religious  opinions  ;  and  in  the  end,  many  were  lost  to  the 
Society.  In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy  a 
very  good  congregation  assembled  at  Whitefriar  Street ;  and 
much  good  might  have  been  done,  if  the  rich  members  of  the 
Society  had  not  continued  hostile  to  the  measure,  by  with- 
drawing their  countenance  and  support,  which  they  generally 
did.  At  last,  both  sides  agreed  to  desire  the  British  Confer- 
ence, for  the  saks  of  peace,  to  restore  matters  to  their  original 
state,  and  abolish  the  forenoon's  service  ;  Mr.  C,  who  at  that 
time  laboured  under  the  same  kind  of  prejudice,  gave  his  voice 
against  the  continuance  of  the  Prayers,  and,  at  his  recommen- 
dation, the  Conference  annulled  the  service.  This  was  the 
greatest  ecclesiastical  error  he  ever  committed ;  and  one 
which  he  deeply  deplored  for  many  years  ;  and  Avas  thankful  to 
God  when  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  he  was  enabled 
many  years  after  to  restore  that  service  in  the  ncAvly  erected 
chapel  in  Abbey  Street,  which  he  had  formerly  been  the  instru- 
ment of  putting  down  in  Whitefriar  Street; — that  very  same 
party,  to  please  whom  it  was  done,  having  separated  from  the 
Methodists'  body,  and  set  up  a  spurious  and  factious  connexion 
of  their  own,  under  the  name  of  Primitive  Methodism;  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  original  connexion  ot 
its  chapels,  divide  its  societies,  and  in  every  way  injure  its 
finances,  and  traduce  both  its  spiritual  and  loyal  character. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  did  Mr.  C.  in  the  year  1790,  espouse 
the  side  of  this  party  ?" — It  is  but  justice  to  say  that,  to  that 
class  of  men  he  was  under  no  kind  of  obligation  :  he  had  never 
asked  nor  received  favours  from  any  of  them.  They  had  ne- 
glected him,  though  he  was  on  their  side  of  the  question,  as 
much  as  they  did  those  who  Avere  opposed  to  them :  he  and  his 
family  had  nothing  but  affliction  and  distress  while  they  re- 
mained in  Dublin,  and  that  party  neither  ministered  to  his 
necessities,  nor  sympathised  Avith  him  in  his  afflictions.  What 
he  did  Avas  from  an  ill-grounded  fear  that  the  introduction  of 
the  church  service  might  lead  to  a  separation  from  the  Church, 
(Avhich  the  prejudice  of  education  could  alone  suggest,)  and 
he  thought  the  different  societies  might  be  induced  to  attend  at 
their  parish  churches,  and  so  all  kinds  of  dissent  be  prevented 
19* 
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But  multitudes  of  those,  Avhatever  name  they  had  been  callea 
by,  never  belonged  to  any  church,  and  felt  no  religious  attach- 
ment to  any  but  those  who  were  the  means  of  their  salvation. 
When,  therefore,  they  did  not  find  among  the  Methodists,  re- 
ligious service  on  the  proper  times  of  the  Lord's-day,  they 
often  wandered  heedlessly  about,  and  became  unhinged  and 
distracted  with  the  strange  doctrines  they  heard:  of  this  Mr. 
Clarke  was  afterwards  fully  convinced ;  and  saw  the  folly  of 
endeavouring  io  force  the  people  to  attend  a  ministty  from 
which  they  had  never  received  any  kind  of  spiritual  advantage, 
and  the  danger  of  not  endeavouring  carefully  to  cultivate  the 
soil  which  they  had  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  enclosed, 
broken  up,  and  sown  with  the  good  seed, — the  word  of  the 
kingdom.  And  to  prove  that  no  favour  to  that  party,  nor 
expectation  from  them,  led  him  to  advocate  their  cause,  he 
did  it  when  he  had  left  their  city  and  never  intended  more  to 
return. 

While  in  Dublin,  the  most  solemn  event  that  ever  occurred 
in  the  Methodists'  Connexion,  took  place  : — the  death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley.  When  Mr.  C.  heard  of  it  he  was  over- 
Avhelmed  with  grief;  all  he  could  do,  sach  were  his  feelings, 
was  to  read  the  little  printed  Account  of  his  last  moments.* 

Of  the  agitations  occasioned  by  his  death  in  the  Methodists' 
Connexion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  encumber  this  narrative,  as 
they  have  already  been  sufficiently  detailed.  Mr.  Wesley's 
respect  for  Mr.  C.  Avas  evidenced  by  the  codicil  to  his  last 
will,  in  which  he  made  him  with  six  others,  trustees  for  all 
his  literary  property :  and  this  codicil  was  at  last  found  to 
supercede  the  loill^  and  these  seven  administered  to  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's effects,  and  afterwards  conveyed  all  their  rights  and 
authority  to  the  Conference. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Clarke  came  to  Dublin,  he  entered  himself 

*  On  this  occasion  Funeral  Sermons  were  preached  for  him  in 
ahnost  every  place,  and  amon§  the  rest  at  City  Road,  London,  by 
Dr.  Whitehead,  which  being  highly  esteemed,  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards published  :  a  copy  of  this  Sermon  Mr.  Clarke  sent  to  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Barnard,  then  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
himself,  to  which  his  Lordship  replied  in  the  following  letter. 

''  April  ^Ith,  1791. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  received  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  the  excellent  Sermon  that 
accompanied  it,  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  which  I  have  perused 
with  serious  attention  and  uncommon  satisfaction. 

"  It  contains  a  true  and  not  exaggerated  encomium  on  that  faithful 
and  indefatigable  servant  of  God  who  is  now  at  rest  from  his  labours, 
and  (what  is  of  more  consequence  to  those  who  read  it,)  an  intelligi- 
ble and  judicious  ano^oyia  for  the  doctrine  that  he  taught,  which  he  has 
set  forth  in  the  clearest  terms,  and  with  a  simplicity  of  style,  cv^n 
beyond  that  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself;,  without  the  smallest  tincture  of 
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a  medical  student  in  Trinity  College,  and  attended  several 
courses  of  Lectures  ;  one  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  by 
Dr.  Dickison,  Regius  Physician;  one  on  Anatomy,  by  Dr. 
Cleghorn  ;  and  one  on  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  R.  Perceval.  From 
these  studies,  aided  by  his  own  sedulous  application,  he  ob- 
tained a  sufficiency  of  medical  knowledge  to  serve  his  own 
large  family  in  all  common  cases,  and  to  keep  what  he  ever 
considered  the  bane  of  families,  all  apothecaries  from  his  door. 
When  he  thought  that  skill  superior  to  his  own  was  wanted, 
he  employed  some  respectable  physician  :  and  ahvays  kept 
and  prepared  the  medicines  necessary  for  domestic  use.  His 
attendance  on  Dr.  Perceval's  Lectures  brought  on  an  intimacy 
between  him  and  that  excellent  man  and  eminent  Physician, 
which  has  been  unbroken  for  many  years,  and  still  flourishes 
with  high  respect  on  both  sides. 

While  in  this  city  he  formed  a  charitable  institution,  called 
"  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society  ;  and  on  the  same  principles, 
he  founded  one  the  following  year,  at  Manchester;  and  one 
afterwards  in  London :  the  Rules  and  Plan  of  which  were 
adopted  and  societies  of  a  similar  kind  formed  in  almost  all  the 
chief  towns  in  England,  which  still  subsist  in  all  their  vigour, 
and  have  done  more  public  good  than  any  charitable  institu- 
tions ever  formed  in  the  kingdom. 

He  buried  one  child,  his  eldest  daughter,  in  Dublin ;  and  re- 
turned to  England,  in  the  August  of  1791. 
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This  year  the  Methodist  conference  was  held  in  Manches- 
ter, and  INIr.  C.  being  at  this  time  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  was 
appointed  to  this  circuit ;  being  advised  to  use  the  Buxton 

(reprehensible)  enthusiasm,  erroneous  judgment,  or  heterodox  opinion. 
He  has  plainly  expounded  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  1 
hope  and  believe  that  the  dispersion  of  this  little  tract  may  do  much 
good:  as  the  sublimest  truths  of  Christianity,  are  there  reduced  ad 
captum  vulgi,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  to  the  learned  to  be  none 
other  than  such  as  have  been  always  held  and  professed  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  till  now,  however  indivi- 
duals may  have  lost  sight  of  them. 

"  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  you  for  communicating  to  me  this 
little  tract,  and  wish  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  author. 

"  I  return  you  iny  thanks  for  the  personal  respect  you  are  so  good 
as  to  express  for  me,  and  should  be  happy  to  deserve  it. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thos.  Killaloe. 

"  If  I  have  omitted  to  direct  this  properly  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me,  as  you  do  not  mention  whether  you  are  in  orders  or  not." 
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Waters,  as  the  likeliest  means  of  his  recovery.  He  tried  the 
waters  both  by  drinking  and  bathing,  and  was  greatly  bene- 
fitted. The  following  year  he  visited  Buxton  again,  and  had 
his  health  completely  restored.  Of  the  great  utility  of  these 
waters  in  rheumatic  affections,  he  has  ever  spoken  in  the  strong- 
est terms ;  believing  that  this  eihcacy  could  not  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

About  this  time  the  French  revolution  seemed  to  interest  the 
whole  of  Europe.  On  the  question  of  its  expediency  and  le- 
gality, men  were  strangely  divided.  The  high  Tories  con- 
sidered it  as  a  most  atrocious  rebellion;  the  Whigs,  and  those 
who  leaned  to  a  republican  creed,  considered  ii  a  most  justi- 
fiable exertion  of  an  enslaved  nation  to  break  its  chains,  and 
free  itself  from  the  most  unprincipled  despotism,  and  abject 
slavery.  The  history  of  this  mighty  contest  is  well  known. 
The  nation  succeeded,  though  opposed  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe ;  and  many  of  its  officers  acquired  such  eminent  de- 
grees of  military  glory,  as  surpassed  every  thing  of  the  kind 
since  the  days  of  the  Grecian  Republics,  and  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  But  having  defeated  all  its  enemies,  it  be- 
came ambitious,  and  went  through  several  forms  of  govern- 
ment :  the  mass  of  the  people  produced  a  National  Assembly, 
— this  a  Directory^ — this  a  consular  Triumvirate^ — this  a  Dic- 
tator^— this  a  King  of  the  French^ — this  an  Emperor^  who 
ruled  for  a  considerable  time  with  unlimited  power,  and  unex- 
ampled success ; — confounding  the  politics  of  the  European 
states,  and  annihilating  their  armies. 

At  last  Napoleon,  the  most  accomplished  general  and  po- 
tentate which  modern  times  have  produced,  by  an  ill-judged 
winter  campaign  against  Russia,  had  an  immense  army  des- 
troyed by  the  frost,  himself  barely  escaping  from  the  enemy ; 
after  which  his  good  fortune  seemed  generally  to  forsake  him; 
till  at  last,  when  on  the  eve  of  victory,  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Waterloo,  by  one  of  those  chances  of  Avar,  to  Avhich  many  lit- 
tle men  owe  their  consequent  greatness,  and  great  men  their 
downfall,  he  was  defeated,  and  having  thrown  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  the  British,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Rock 
of  St.  Helena,  where,  by  confinement  and  ungenerous  treat- 
ment, he  became  a  prey  to  disease  and  death. 

On  the  merits  of  this  Revolution,  in  all  the  states  through 
which  it  passed,  the  British  Nation  was  itself  greatly  divided. 
Even  religious  people  caught  the  general  mania,  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  publications  of  Thomas  Paine,  particularly 
his  Rights  of  Man,  insomuch  that  the  pulpits  of  all  parties, 
resounded  with  the  pro  and  co7i  politics  of  the  day,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  pastoral  duty  ;  so  that  "  the  hungry  sheep  looked 
up  and  were  not  fed." 

It  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  associated  at  this  time 
with  two  eminent  men,  who  unfortunately  took  opposite  sides 
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of  this  great  political  question;  one  pleading  for  the  lowest 
republicanism,  while  the  other  exhausted  himself  in  main- 
taining the  divine  right  of  kings  and  regular  governments  to 
do  Avhat  might  seem  right  in  their  own  eyes,  the  people  atlar^e 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them.  His 
soul  was  grieved  at  this  state  of  things ;  but  he  went  calmly  on 
his  way,  preaching  Christ  crucified  for  the  redemption  of  a 
lost  world;  and  though  his  abilities  were  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  his  colleagues,  his  congregations  were  equal  to  theirs, 
and  his  word  more  abundantly  useful.  Political  preachers 
neither  convert  souls,  nor  build  up  believers  on  their  most 
holy  faith :  one  may  pique  himself  on  his  loyalty^  the  other 
on  his  liberality  and  popular  notions  of  government ;  but  in 
the  sight  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  the  first  is  a  sound- 
ing brass,  the  second  a  tinkling  cymbal. — 

■  Arcades  ainbo 

Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

Both  stubborn  statesmen,  both  with  skill  inspired, 
To  scold  or  bluster  as  their  cause  required. 

When  preachers  of  the  gospel  become  parties  in  po.rty  poli- 
tics, religion  mourns,  the  church  is  unedified,  and  political  dis- 
putes agitate  even  the  faithful  of  the  land.  Such  preachers, 
no  matter  which  side  they  take,  are  no  longer  the  messengers 
of  glad  tidings,  but  the  seedsmen  of  confusion,  and  wasters  of 
the  heritage  of  Christ.  Though  Mr.  Clarke  had  fully  made 
ap  his  mind  on  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  never  swerved  from 
his  Whig  principles,  yet  in  the  pulpit,  there  was  nothing 
heard  from  him  but  Christ  crucified,  and  the  salvation  pro- 
cured by  His  blood. 

While  in  this  town,  he  formed  that  now  well  known  in- 
stitution called  the  Strangers^  Friend  Society,  which  has 
spread  over  most  of  the  populous  towns  and  cities  of  England ; 
and  has  been  the  means  of  turning  many  to  righteousness,  as 
well  as  of  saving  many  thousands  from  an  untimely  death. 

In  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Manchester,  he  laboured  for 
two  years.  Here  he  found  many  valuable  friends,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  had  neither  run  in  vain,  nor 
spent  his  strength  for  nought. 
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The  following  Letters  were  written  to  Miss  Maiy 
Cooke,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  before  they  were  married.  I  did 
not  think  myself  authorized  to  introduce  them  into  the 
body  of  Dr.  Clarke's  own  narrative,  which  w^ould  so  far 
have  been  interpolated;  judging  it  to  be  much  better  that 
the  account  of  his  Life,  w^hich  he  had  written  for  publica- 
tion, should  appear  without  any  additions  from  either  his 
own  pen  or  those  of  others.  Yet  as  they  are  illustrative 
of  the  preceding  part  of  these  Memoirs,  and  bring  him  for- 
ward speaking  his  own  feelings  in  his  own  person,  they 
are  here  inserted.  They  declare  and  describe  various  si- 
tuations of  his  mind  and  circumstances ;  entering  into  that 
sort  of  conversational  detail  which  causes  events  to  rise  up 
living  before  us,  and  we  thus  become  companions  in  his 
thoughts  and  spectators  of  his  actions. 

Before,  however,  the  Reader  proceeds  to  the  perusal  of 
these  Letters,  he  may  be  pleased  with  knowing  the  circum- 
stances of  an  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Clarke  formed  in 
the  year  1791,  in  Dublin,  with  a  Turkish  Janissary.  The 
account  I  have  drawn  up  from  memoranda  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Clarke. 

During  Mr.  Clarke's  residence  in  Dublin,  in  1791,  he 
was  called  upon  by  a  Turk,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Liverpool,  and,  being  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  he  had  inquired  for  some  one  who  under- 
stood either  Arabic  or  Spanish ;  he  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  to  whom  he  soon  made  knowm  his  situation ;  but, 
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who  received  him  at  first  with  considerable  caution :  ac- 
quaintance, however,  convinced  him  of  Ibrahim  hen  Alis 
integrity,  and  daily  intercourse  ripened  into  a  friend  this 
casual  visiter.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  in  which 
Ibrahim  had  formerly  been  partially  instructed,  Mr.  Clarke 
explained  to  him  more  fully,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  was  admitted  at  his  earnest  request  to  the  rite  of 
Baptism,  which  was  performed  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in 
Whitefriar-street  Chapel,  Mr.  Clarke  interpreting  into  Spa- 
nish the  words  of  the  Baptismal  service.  He  received  the 
name  of  Adam. 

The  account  which  he  gave  of  himself  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
was  in  substance  the  following  : — He  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  1756  ;  his  father,  AH  ben  Mustapha, 
possessed  an  estate  about  six  miles  from  Constantinople 
worth  30,000  machbou,  about  10,000Z.  sterling.  From 
his  youth  he  had  much  of  the  fear  of  God,  which  his 
father,  who  was  a  zealous  and  conscientious  Mussulman, 
endeavoured  to  improve.  Among  the  many  slaves  which 
his  father  possessed,  there  chanced  to  be  several  Spaniards, 
who  frequently  spoke  to  Ibrahim  of  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  add- 
ing, even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  that  Mohammed 
was  not  a  true  Prophet,  and  that  his  doctrines  were  false. 
These  things  were  not  without  their  efiect  upon  Ibrahim's 
mind. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  circumcised,  and  married 
at  thirteen  to  his  first  wife  Halima,  who  was  then  twelve. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  His  mother,  Halima,  was  a  Christian,  native  of 
the  Island  of  Zante,  and  having  been  stolen  by  some  Ve- 
netians, was  bought  in  Aleppo  by  Ali  ben  Mustapha,  who 
loved  her  too  well  to  take  another  wife.  She  preserved 
her  love  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  though  she  never 
dared  to  speak  openly  in  its  favour  to  her  children,  yet  she 
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frequently  gave  them  intimations  that  there  was  a  purer 
way  of  worshipping  the  true  God  than  that  in  which  they 
were  instructed.  When  they  were  old  or  sickly,  she  often 
obtained  the  liberty  of  many  of  her  husbana's  Christian 
slaves. 

The  next  year  Ibrahim  married  his  second  wife  Fatima, 
and  his  third  Ayesha,  by  all  of  whom  he  had  six  children, 
three  by  the  first  Avife,  two  by  the  second,  and  one  by  the 
last.  His  comforts  at  home  were  not  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  thinking  of  travelling,  and  in  order  to  gra- 
tify his  desire  of  seeing  more  of  mankind,  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  procure  a  post  in  the  army ;  this  he  proposed 
to  his  father,  who  obtained  him  a  Captain's  commission 
among  the  Janissaries. 

After  he  had  been  about  five  years  in  the  army,  a  most 
singular  and  awful  occurrence  took  place.  Two  young 
officers,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  very  intimate  ac- 
quamtance,  and  who  lodged  close  to  himself  in  the  same 
barracks,  were  found  one  morning  murdered  in  their  beds. 
He  and  they  used  to  go  together  to  the  Mosque  very  early 
in  the  morning,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans :  the  above-mentioned  morning  he  sent  his  servant  to 
call  them  as  usual,  but  receiving  no  answer,  Ibrahim  went 
to  prayers  by  himself  On  returning  to  his  rooms  he 
called  again,  and  again  received  no  answer.  About  eight 
the  Basha  came  and  inquired  for  them ;  he  found  their 
door  locked  and  no  answer  was  returned  to  his  summons  ; 
he  then  ordered  the  door  to  be  forced  open,  and  on  his  en- 
tering they  were  both  found  with  their  throats  cut,  and 
their  bodies  stabbed  in  several  places.  Ibrahim,  who  was 
known  to  be  intimate  with  the  murdered  men  and  who  slept 
in  the  next  room,  was  accused  of  the  murder  and  commit- 
ted to  prison.  His  declarations  of  innocence  were  in  vain, 
and  his  friends,  by  the  exercise  of  both  influence  and  en- 
treaty, could  only  obtain  five  da.js  to  be  granted,  in  which 
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to  seek  and  discover  the  murderer.  On  the  fifth  day,  a 
plate  of  black  olives  was  sent  to  him  as  a  token  that  to- 
morrow he  must  die.  His  father,  mother,  and  friends 
came  to  have  their  last  interview;  and  his  mother's  courage 
appears  to  have  been  aroused  by  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger, for  she  openly  begged  him  as  a  dying  man,  to  trust 
in  the  Supreme  God  alone,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  any 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  doctrine.  An  old  Spaniard, 
Avho  was  a  slave  in  the  prison,  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  sitting  down  by  his  side,  said,  "  Turn  Christian  and 
recommend  your  soul  to  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  and 
he  will  save  you  unto  life  eternal."  At  small  intervals 
Ibrahim  repeated  this  three  or  four  times,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  his  mother  had  spoken  to  the  slave  on  this 
subject  before  her  departure  from  the  prison.  The  night 
he  passed  without  sleep,  and  at  six  the  next  morning  the- 
attendants  of  the  prison  came  to  his  cell.  On  hearing  the 
doors  open  his  strength  forsook  him  and  he  fainted  away ;—- • 
but,  Avhen  recovered  from  his  swoon,  what  was  his  joy  to 
be  presented  with  his  pardon  !  !  In  the  course  of  that  night 
two  private  soldiers  confessed  that  they  had  murdered  the 
oflicers  in  requital  of  some  harsh  treatment  which  they  had 
received  at  their  hands : — they  were  instantly  executed. 
To  recompense  the  old  sla^'e,  Ibrahim  bought  him  his 
liberty,  gave  him  some  money,  and  sent  him  to  Spain  ; 
and  the  slave  in  return  counselled  him  to  continue  his  trust 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  Avho  had  so  wonderfully  delivered  him, 
and  to  do  all  the  good  that  lay  in  his  po'ver  to  all  men,  not 
minding  to  what  sect  or  party  or  nation  they  belonged. 
From  this  time  an  insatiable  desire  after  a  farther  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Christian  religion  took  possession  of  his 
soul,  and  never  left  him  till  he  was  fully  converted  to  God. 
About  this  time  the  Russians  and  Turks  waged  war 
with  each  other  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  it  fell  to  Ibrahim's  lot  to  be  engaged  in  the  cam- 
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paign :  he  was  in  four  battles,  received  many  severe  wounds, 
and  at  last  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Province  of  Walla- 
chia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  carried  to  Arzeni- 
cour,  about  fifty  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh :  here  he  re- 
mained about  two  years,  and  obtained  his  liberty  as  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  a  lady  in  that  neighbourhood, 
whose  eyes  he  had  restored  to  health  and  strength.  The 
good  treatment  he  experienced,  his  freely  conversing  with 
the  Christians  of  that  place,  and  rejoicing  to  hear  of  the 
Christian  religion,  excited  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  two 
fellow  captives,  who  wrote  to  Constantinople,  that  Ibrahim 
had  turned  Christian,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country,  by  de- 
livering his  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  These 
slanders  had  such  an  influence  at  Constantinople,  that  his 
brother  warned  him  not  to  return  till  all  had  been  investi- 
gated and  cleared  up.  Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  being  able  speedily  to  revisit  his  native  country,  he 
embarked  on  board  of  a  ship  bound  to  Copenhagen,  and 
thence  he  sailed  for  Liverpool. 

While  Ibraham  was  a  prisoner  in  Russia,  his  parents, 
wives,  and  children,  had  removed  to  Ismail  as  a  place  of 
greater  security,  while  their  relative  was  under  suspicion; 
when  this  place  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Russians, 
under  SuvarrofF,  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  whole  of  his  family  perished  in  the  hideous 
slaughter-house,  excepting  one  brother  and  sister,  who 
had  been  left  behind  to  take  care  of  their  father's  estate, 
near  Constantinople. 

From  Liverpool,  as  has  been  stated,  Ibrahim  came  to 
Dublin,  where  he  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
by  whom  he  was  more  fully  taught  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  inducted  into  the  Christian  Church :  he  continued  to 
maintain  an  upright  character,  seldom  passed  a  day  with- 
out spending  part  of  it  with  Mr.  Clarke's  family,  and 
20* 
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when  they  left  Dublin  for  Liverpool,  he  accompanied 
them,  remaining  during  Mr.  Clarke's  two  years'  abode  in 
that  town.  Manchester  was  the  next  place  to  which  the 
family  removed,  whither  also  Ibrahim  accompanied  them 
and  after  residing  some  considerable  time  there  in  con 
stant  intercourse  with  Mr.  Clarke,  he  departed  for  Ame- 
rica, where  he  married  a  lady  of  the  Baptist  persuasion 
continuing  faithful  to  his  religious  profession,  and  ulti 
mately  dying  the  death  of  the  righteous. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Letters  which  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Clarke  to  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  afterwards  IMrs 
Clarke. 
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I. 

Les  Terres,  Dec.  24,  1786. 

May  every  grace  that  constitutes  the  whole  mind  that  was  in  Jesus 
be  mukiplied  unto  my  dear  Mary,  that  she  may  stand  perfect  and 
entire  in  the  will  of  God,  lacking  nothing !     Amen, 

You  once  asked  my  opinion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  the  Eternal  Son  of  God."  I  gave  it  you,  and  howsoever  singular, 
and  unauthorized  by  Doctors,  it  may  appear,  yet  I  never  had  any  rea- 
son to  alter  it,  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  shall.  After  having  been  sorely 
tost  in  beating  about  the  common  bay  for  anchorage,  without  success, 
1  have  at  last,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  found  it  where  I 
almost  ride  alone. 

As  long  as  I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Infinite  Eternal  I  AM, 
so  long  I  suppose  I  shall  reject  the  common  notion  of  his  "  Eternal 
Sonship ;"  not  only  because  it  is  an  absurdity  and  palpable  contradic- 
tion, but  because  I  cannot  find  it  in  the  Bible.  On  His  Godhead,  the 
foundation  of  the  salvation  of  my  soul  is  laid :  every  thing  therefore 
that  derogales  from  tliat.,  I  most  cordially  reject.  In  the  following 
extract  you  may  see  the  method  made  use  of  to  account  for  the  com- 
mon opinion,  and  make  it  appear  without  contradiction.  The  book 
from  which  I  have  made  this  extract,  is  entitled,  VEva/ngile  Medite, 
par  L'Abbe  Giraudeau.     Tom.  i.  Meditat.  25e.     Sur  Jean  i.  1. 

"  The  Mysteries  of  the  Logos  {or  Word)  considered  vnth  respect  to 
Himself. 

"  1.  The  Evangelist  St.  John  represents  the  Word  in  God  :  and 
first  his  Eternity.  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  When  the 
world  v/as  created,  the  Word  then  existed.  If  it  then  existed  in  the 
beginning,  it  was  before  the  beginning :  and  if  it  was  before  the 
beginning,  it  had  no  beginning :  therefore  it  is  eternal. 

"  2.  The  Evangelist  points  out  His  subsistence  as  a  distinct  person, 
for  he  says  '  the  Word  was  IN  God ;'  i.  e.  in  God  the  Father,  of  whom 
it  is  engendered,  or  produced  by  way  oi understanding,  or  knoivledge. 
God  the  Father,  who  is  the  first  Person  in  the  Divine  Nature,  k7i£io 
himself,  and  formed  by  His  knotoledge,  a  perfect  image  of  His  svb' 
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stance :  this  is  His  "Word,  His  Son,  and  a  Person  really  distinct  from 
Himself.  It  is  the  same  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (of  whom  the  Evangelist 
does  not  speak  here,  because  his  design  was  only  to  make  Jesus  Christ 
known.)  The  Father  and  the  Son  love  one  another  with  an  infinite 
love ; — that  love  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  pi'oceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  by  way  of  spiration,  and  who  makes  the  third  person  of  that 
adorable  Trinity. 

"  3.  The  Evangelist  points  out  His  Divinity,  '  The  woi-d  was  God ;' 
for  there  is  nothing  in  God  but  what  is  eternal,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
God  which  is  not  God.  The  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, are  three  Persons,  who  have  the  same  Nature,  and  same  Divi- 
nity, &c.  &c." 

Exotics  are  generally  more  esteemed  than  native  productions  ;  but 
though  the  above  (especially  that  written  in  italics)  has  the  property 
of  exoticism  to  recommend  it,  yet  I  dare  say  you  will  be  in  no  haste  to 
incorporate  it  with  your  own  creed.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  that 
sacred  unfathomable  mystery  alone,  than  by  attempting  to  define  it,  to 
run  oneself  into  such  absurdities  and  futilities  as  the  above  %  By  the 
Abbe's  method  every  man  or  woman  may  form  themselves  into  three 
distinct  persons.  For  let  a  nnan  only  know  himself,  then  he  has  a 
second  person ;  again,  let  him  love  himself  and  his  knowledge,  and 
then  he  has  a  third  !  How  much  more  excellent  are  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture! — "There  are  Three  that  bear  recox'd  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  Three  are  One.^' 
What  a  piece  of  insanity  to  attempt  to  find  out  the  Godhead,  and 
to  ascertain  the  mode  of  its  existence  !  and  yet  this  was  the  method  the 
Schoolmen,  and  the  primitive  Fathers,  made  use  of  to  explain  the 
Trinity.     See  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  sub  voce. 


II. 

Guernsey,  Jan.  23,  1787. 
Last  evening  I  arrived  in  safety  from  Jersey,  after  an  absence  of 
only  seven  days.  (A  few  minutes  after  my  arrival  I  received  yours 
of  the  I2th  instant,  which  had  arrived  here  on  the  20th.)  My  voyage 
has  been  useful  both  to  my  body  and  soul.  I  met  with  some  deeply 
experienced  Christians,  compared  with  whom  I  am  but  a  very  little 
child.  An  elderly  and  a  young  woman  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  former  seems  to  possess  all  the  solemnity  and  majesty  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  she  has  gone  and  is  going  through  acute  corporeal  suflferings, 
but  these  add  to  her  apparent  dignity  :  her  eyes,  every  feature  of  her 
face,  to  ether  with  all  her  words,  are  uncommonly  expressive  of  the 
word  ETERNITY,  in  that  importance  in  whicli  it  is  considered  by 
those  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  deep  reflection.    To  her  I  put  myself 
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frequently  to  school,  during  my  short  abode  in  the  island,  and  could  not 
avoid  learning  much,  unless  I  had  been  invincibly  ignorant,  or  dia- 
bolically proud.  The  latter  seems  possessed  of  all  that  cheerful  hap- 
piness and  pure  love,  which  so  abundantly  characterize  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Peace,  meekness,  and  joy,  judiciously  immingled  by  the  saga- 
cious economy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  constitute  a  glorious  something, 
affectingly  evident  in  all  her  deportment,  which  I  find  myself  quite  at 
a  loss  to  describe.  Two  such  I  know  not  that  I  have  before  found  : 
they  are  indeed  the  rare  and  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  A  summary 
of  both  characters  seems  comprised  in  this: — of  the  former  it  may 
be  truly  said, 

"  "Sot  grave  with  sternness," 
— of  the  latter, 

"  Nor  with  lightness  free." 
You  are  excellent  at  ideal  realization,  I  leave  you  to  indulge  it  here  in 
respect  of  both  persons,  without  being  much  afraid  of  its  ininning  into 
the  excessive. 


I  do  not  intend  to  write  a  Treatise  on  Conscience,  and  those  other 
punctilios  connected  with  it :  I  desire  you  to  supply  my  lack  of  ser- 
vice :  I  know  you  are  capable  enough  unless  your  health  forbids. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  well  assured  I  shall  never  make  an  author : 
were  there  no  other  reasons,  my  ideas  fioio  too  quick  for  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  black  upon  white.  The  thought,  therefore,  /  entirely  relin- 
quish. What  I  spoke  to  you  relative  to  the  "  Eternal  Sonship"  of  the 
Almighty's  Fellow,  is  not  a  slight  opinion  with  me,  but  a  deeply  gra- 
ven sentiment.  I  have  read  some  of  the  strongest  reasonings  of  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  Fathers  of  the  church  on  this  head,  but  their  finest 
hypotheses  appear  so  unmeaning,  trifling,  and  futile,  as  to  afford  no 
satisfaction  to  a  sincere  inquirer  after  essential  truth.  I  believe  that 
which  we  discover  of  this  glorious  truth  is  the  opinion  which  Eternity 
will  exhibit  only  in  greater  degrees,  and  with  more  abundant  evidence. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Arian  and  Socinian  schemes,  cannot  only  be 
strongly  combated,  but  effectually  overthrown,  by  a  firm  adherence  to, 
and  judicious  infering  from,  these  propositions.  As  Arianism,  &c., 
abounds  now,  I  think  the  Church  of  God  has  much  need  of  a  Treatise 
of  this  kind  :  were  I  equal  to  the  task  it  should  soon  appear  in  the 
world ;  but  here  I  must  stop,  finding  much  reason  to  adore  my  gra- 
cious Maker,  notwithstanding  he  has  not  given  me  adequate  abilities. 


I  expect,  according  to  your  intimated  promise,  a  whole  book  of 
"  Detached  Thoughts"  from  you  vi^hen  I  see  you.  It  has  been  winter 
v/ith  my  genius  for  some  time  past:  hardly  the  gemis  of  happy 
thought  on  important  topics  have  been  apparent.     I  find  I  cannot 
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create  genius,  though  I  can  obliterate  or  at  least  stupify  it :  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  I  find  it  possible  to  love,  fear  and  obey  an  astonish- 
ingly kind  and  merciful  God.  Surely  his  name  deserves  all  the  praises 
heaven  and  earth  can  yield,  for  his  long-suffering  tenderness  towards 
me,  who  am — God  knows  what ! 

You  ask  me,  "  Cannot  you  join  with  me  in  sympathetic  bearing 

of  Mr. 's  trouble  V  i.  e.  for  the  loss  of  his  amiable  wife,     I 

really  think  he  who  has  lost  an  amiable  pious  wife,  (such  I  believe  Mrs. 
•  was,)  has  sustained  the  greatest  loss  he  could  on  this  side  eter- 

nity next  to  the  loss  of  his  God,  if  he  had  one  :  and  that  it  is  a  duty  to 
mourn  with  those  who  mourn,  I  cordially  allow.     "  Well  then,  will 

you  not  sympathise  with  Mr. V     I  must  be  assured  first  that 

lie  mourns  before  I  can  mourn  ^vitk  him.  But  I  have  strong  reasons 
to  induce  me  to  believe  that  he  mourns  not,  though  the  wife,  the  friend, 
and  more  than  friend,  is  dead  !  You  are  perhaps  surprised.  Taice 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,  who  I  know  is  incapable  of  lying  or  exaggerating.     "  The 

day  after  I  received   your  letter,  Mrs. died :  we  expect  that 

Mrs, will  soon  leave  ^is,  as  it  is  likely  that  Mr. and  she 

will  soon  be  marriedJ'  Seeing  this  is  the  case,  I  ask,  is  the  present  con- 
nexion, and  a  mourning  for  death's  last  inroad,  compatible'?  Is  there 
any  room  for  you  or  me,  think  you,  to  bear  a  "  sympathetic  part"  in 
sorrows  that  no  longer  exist  'i  I  deplore  her  not :  she  is  taken  away 
from  the  evil  (that  is  likely)  to  come !     Let  us  catch  her  mantle ! 


You  cannot  be  too  much  in  earnest  for  full  salvation,  therefore  con- 
tinue pleading  the  "  Promise  of  the  Father,"  for  it  is  yea  and  amen  to 
you,  the  blessing  is  as  free  as  the  air  you  breathe, — the  willingness  of 
God  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  you  infinitely  exceeds  my  description 
and  your  conception  :  I  know  unbelief  will  either  assert  the  contrary, 
or  raise  some  difficulty,  but  dont  give  ear  to  it,  remember, 

"  Faith,  mighty  faith,  the  promise  sees, 
And  looks  to  that  alone  ; 
Laughs  at  impossibilities, 
And  cries,  It  shall  be  done." 

Salvation  by  faith  is  a  more  simple  plain  easy  doctrine,  than  one  in 
a  thousand  imagines.  That  complexity  and  difficulty  in  which  it  is 
generally  viev/ed,  keep  numbers  from  going  up  at  once  to  possess  the 
good  land.  I  allow,  so  long  as  mystical  divinity  is  consulted,  the  pro- 
mise of  His  coming  must  be  looked  upon  as  exceedingly  distant,  as 
that  only  breathes  "  a  long  work  will  God  make  upon  the  earth  ;"  but 
the  word  of  faith  by  the  gospel  says  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  h(md :  yea, 
the  means  of  receiving  it  is  in  thy  heart,  and  in  thy  mouth.  In  shorl, 
looking  on  it  as  distant,  will  make  it  distant :  whereas,  believing  it 
as  near,  will  bring  it  near. 
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III. 

April  4,  1787. 
Being  attacked  from  so  many  quarters  there  was  little  view  of  my 
lingering  long,  especially  as  I  had  been  slowly  wasting  for  some 
months  before.  The  people  were  greatly  alanned,  and  proclaimed  a 
day  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  weeping,  to  snatch  their  poor  preacher 
from  the  grave.  Their  sorrow  caused  me  io  feel : — for  myself,  I  could 
neither  weep  nor  repine ;  but  I  could  hardly  forbear  the  fonner  on 
their  account. — The  Doctor,  on  his  second  visit,  found  that  I  was 
severely  attacked  by  the  jaundice;  and  so  took  the  cure  of  that  first  in 
hand:  but  withal  observed  that  I  should  not  regain  my  health  properly, 
nor  be  free  from  bilious  complaints,  till  I  resumed  my  fomier  method — 
of  riding.  Thi'ough  much  mercy,  I  am  now  much  mended:  my  cough 
is  almost  entirely  removed ;  and  my  doctor  has  this  day  informed 
me  tliat  my  tawny  disorder  begins  to  abate.  I  am  now  only  confined 
to  my  room ;  but  am  very  much  enfeebled.  Indeed,  I  am  little  else 
(considered  abstractedly  from  my  spirit)  than  a  quantity  of  bones  and 
sinews,  wrapt  up  in  none  of  the  best  coloured  skins.  But  this  also  has, 
and  tfiU,  work  together  v/ith  other  providential  dispensations  for  my 
good.  When  I  was  almost  at  the  worst  I  opened  my  Septuagint  on 
the  91st  Psalm,  and  on  the  three  last  verses,  which  are  much  more 
emphatical  than  the  English,  particularly  the  middle  clause  of  the 
15th  verse :  "  /  am  ivith  him  in  affliction."  Glory  be  to  God  my 
Saviour,  I  found  it  to  be  so  !  O,  may  I  to  eternity  lie  in  deep  humility 
at  His  feet,  recognizing  the  immenseness  of  His  mercy,  and  the  utter 
litter  unworthiness  of  the  subject  on  which  it  has  wrought  so  many 
miracles,  truly  expressive  of  its  own  unconfined  benignity  !  Do  you 
wish  to  know  how  I  was  taken  care  of  during  my  sickness  7  I  indeed 
lacked  nothing  that  could  be  procured ;  nor  was  there  any  difficulty  to 
procure  persons  to  set  up  with  me  day  or  night:  yea,  I  had  much  favour 
in  the  sight  even  of  the  Egyptians.  May  the  good  Lord  to  eternity 
reward  them  for  what  they  have  done  for  His  unworthy  servant. 


IV. 


Guernsey,  May  22,  1787. 
You  will  easily  see  by  the  place  of  date  that  I  am  arrived  :  and,  (to 
the  honour  of  my  gracious  God  be  it  acknowledged,)  in  perfect  safety. 
On  the  10th  I  wi'oteto  you  from  Southampton,  which  I  hope  you  have 
duly  received.  Saturday  the  captain  infomied  me  that  he  intended  to 
sail  the  next  morning  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  got  myself  in  readi- 
ness  and  sent  my  trunk  aboard.  ■  As  eiglu  was  the  hour  fixed  for 
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embarkation,  several  persons,  Dissenters,  &c.,  entreated  me  to  give 
them  a  sermon  before  I  departed,  for  which  I  should  have  time  enough 
if  I  began  at  half  past  six.  1  consented,  and  a  good  company,  for  ihe 
time  and  place,  met.  The  Lord  w^as  with  me,  and  gave  much  liberty 
to  expose,  and  power  to  shake  the  sandy  foundation  of  spiritual  still- 
ness, consisting  of  hopes,  trusts,  conjectures,  and  possibles,  on  which 
several  had  been  building  their  expectation  of  glory. 

The  good  Lord  quickened  the  people  much,  and  though  my  work 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  almost  every  particle  of  my  strength ;  yet 
was  I  sufficiently  repaid  in  finding  that  any  good  was  done.  Well  it 
was,  that  our  sailing  was  postponed  till  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  quite 
unwell,  and  consequently  incapable  of  going.  But  at  that  hour  I 
embarked,  being  escorted  to  the  boat  by  several  serious  Presbyterians, 
who  had  heard  me  preach,  and  who  wished  me  more  blessedness  than 
their  tongues  were  capable  of  expressing.  The  wind  was  a  little 
against  us  ;  but  as  there  was  a  good  breeze,  and  our  vessel  an  excel- 
lent sailer,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  Southampton,  and  next  day  by  noon 
were  abreast  of  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  Normandy.  Here  we  were  obliged 
to  cast  anchor  in  about  thirty-four  fathom  water,  having  a  strong  tide 
against  us,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  to  carry  us  forward. 
When  the  tide  served  we  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  on  our  course.; 
but  made  very  little  progress,  the  breeze  being  so  scant  and  small.  At 
last  we  got  to  tlie  Island  of  Sark,  three  leagues  from  Guernsey,  where 
we  thought  we  should  be  obliged  to  anchor  all  night,  the  tide  in  our 
favour  being  almost  exhausted,  and  the  wind  changed  to  right  a-hcad. 
What  a  mortification  !  to  be  thus  detained  on  sea  in  sight  of  our  lodg- 
ing 1  In  these  circumstances  some  were  seriously  calling, — Bio VJ  pre- 
cious breeze.  Others  whistling  to  invite  it ;  some  chafing  and  others 
striving  (as  they  called  it)  "  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  market." 


I  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  company : — We  had  on 
board  a  captain  of  the  army,  a  lieutenant  of  a  man  of  war,  some  other 
military  officers,  and  some  gentlemen  so  called.  I  might  almost  stop 
here,  as  a  few  inferences  deduced  from  well  known  premises,  would 
give  my  dear  Mary  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  "  men  and  their  con- 
versation." Let  it  suffice  to  say  we  had  at  first  some  swearing,  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  reproved  :  by  and  bye  they  began,  (though  on 
the  Sabbath,)  to  sing  songs,  as  if  it  had  been  their  Easter  Tuesday. 
This  I  immediately  remonstrated  against,  which  brought  on  a  long 
altercation,  in  which  the  Lord  enabled  me  to  confound  the  whole  of 
them  :  for  the  present  they  desisted ;  but  again  they  renewed  their 
singing  with  double  vigor.  I  stepped  up  to  the  quarter-deck,  on  which 
they  were  assembled,  and  charged  the  principal  of  them — "in  the 
name  of  the  living  God  to  be  silent,"  adding,  "  I  will  not  suffer  such 
profanation  of -the  Lord's-day."     He  stopped  and  asked  me,  "  What 
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authority  I  haxl  for  acting  as  I  did  1  and  who  I  was  1"  I  answered,  "  1 
am  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  authority  by  which  I  prohibit 
your  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  I  have  from  God.''  Singing  tempers 
were  soon  abandoned ;  and  I  was  apparently  brought  into  several 
dangers  without  fearing  any.  Glory  to  Christ,  He  kept  me  meek, 
fearless,  and  as  bold  as  a  lion.  The  consequence  was,  being  con- 
founded they  were  obliged  to  be  calm,  and  their  bacchanalian  songs  so 
effectually  stopped,  that  the  devil  had  not  the  honour  of  a  single  verse 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Sabbath.  I  kept  my  authority  the  whole 
voyage,  and  continued,  with  affectionate  boldness,  (God  abundantly 
lielping  me,)  to  reprove  all  their  vices.  I  plainly  see  that  the  feeblest 
servant  of  God  may  be,  (if  faithful,)  an  instrument  o^  preventing  (at 
least)  a  multitude  of  iniquities,  and  shewing  forth  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God  before  men,  which  will  be  either  to  their  conviction  or  confu- 
eion,  according  to  the  use  they  make  of  it. 


Seven  miles  beyond  Warminster. 
My  Dear  Mary, 

Mr.  Slade  has  no  doubt  inforaied  you  that  1  was  disappointed  of  a 
place  in  the  stage,  by  its  being  uncommonly  full.     I  was  quite  willing 

to  have  returned  to  T ,  providing  I  could  have  had  a  passage 

next  day  ascertained :  but  this  the  coachman  told  me  he  could  not  pro- 
mise, as  eveiy  place  for  the  next  day  was  already  bespoke.  A  cart 
for  Sanmi  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  just  ready  to  depart;  I 
agreed  with  the  proprietor  and  embarked  ;  but  the  extreme  noise,  and 
only  a  cord  across  to  lean  my  back  against,  rendered  the  ride  rather 
disagreeable.  Does  my  dear  M.  desire  to  know  how  my  feelings  are  7 
What  did  I  say  when  I  departed  ]  Was  it  that  "  a  separation  from 
the  Lord  would  be  07ily  worse  '?"  I  say  so  still :  though  between  the 
present,  and  the  above  separation,  there  is  no  parallel,  yet  this  I  think 
is  the  next  to  it.  You  thought  you  should  be  obliged  to  preach  to 
me.  And  suppose  you  had  begun,  what  would  you  have  exhorted 
me  to '?  Why  "Do  not  murmur  nor  repine."  /  do  neither.  "Do 
not  love  inordinately."  I  think  I  can  here  plead  not  guilty.  Never- 
theless my  sensations  have  been  truly  poignant.  Had  I  an  arm  cut 
off  by  a  very  slow  process,  might  I  not  feel  much  pain,  and  yet  not 
transgress "? 

"  Nature  unreprov'd  miglit  ?hed  ft  tear." 
There  might  be  "  sorrow  without  sin."    Is  there  not  more  than  an  arm 
severed  from  me  at  the  present  1     There  is.     And  could  I  not  as  soon 
divest  myself  of  muscles  and  nerves,  as  not  feel  1 
11 
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Salisbury,  9  o'clock,  p.  m. — Fatigued  enough  I  arrived  at  7  o'clock. 
— After  I  left  you  I  felt  rather  a  sudden  alteration  in  my  mind :  a  gloomy 
resignation  (tolerably  good  in  its  kind)  took  place,  and  was  "  fast 
reared"  by  a  stoical  insensibility.  In  these  circumstances  I  remained, 
till,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town,  I  met  with  Father  Knapp  : — 
his  appearance  awakened  in  my  (almost  senseless)  spirit  some  of  the 
most  tender  sensations :  I  shook  hands,  but  could  not  speak  to  him.  I 
passed  on, — grieved  a  little, — looked  upwards, — and  was  once  more 
calm.  I  strove  to  look  a  little  into  futurity,  to  spy  out,  if  possible, 
even  a  probable  prospect  of  a  return,  which  might  be  a  means  of  pre- 
sent consolation :  but  this  my  kind  God  absolutely  refused  to  indulge 
me  in  ; — not  permitting  me  to  see  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  that  indivi- 
sible point,  which  makes  the  present  in  time :  and  thus  I  continue :  my 
soul,  filled  with  embryo  somethings,  which  it  cannot  express,  nor 
hax-dly  conceive,  struggles  out,  Thy  will  be  done!  I  am  now  so 
fatigued  and  exhausted  that  I  am  able  to  write  no  more  to-night. 


VI. 

Man  Plaisir,  October  19,  1787. 
My  Dear  M., 

Through  the  great  mercy  of  my  gracious  God,  I  am  landed  once 
moi-e  in  Guernsey.  May  His  great  name  be  blessed  for  ever !  I  wrote 
to  you  from  Alderney  a  letter,  bearing  the  two-fold  dates  of  the  16th, 
and  17th,  instant ;  in  which  1  informed  you  of  my  arrival  there,  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  the  dangers  which  (through  the  aid  of 
God)  we  escaped.  I  need  not  he7-e  recapitulate  or  particularize  ^vhai 
in  that  epistle  I  have  said,  as  I  hope  yovi  will  receive  it  safely  ere  this 
can  come  to  hand.  At  present  I  can  add  but  a  little,  being  almost  worn 
out  by  the  severe  fatigues  through  which  I  have  been  lately  led.  You 
must,  therefore,  excuse  the  few  lines  which  give  you  little  other  infor- 
mation than  that  of  my  arrival.  However,  I  will  endeavor  to  add  a 
little  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  other  Journal  accounts,  all  of  which 
I  hope  you  have  safely  received.  Wednesday  being  too  stormy  to 
attempt  to  sail  for  Guernsey,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  pi*eaching  once 
more  to  a  people  prepared  to  receive  the  Word  of  Life.  God  was 
truly  with  me,  and  much  1  eiT  if  conviction  and  persuasion  did  not 
accompany  the  words  He  enabled  me  to  speak.  The  graciovis  Lord 
has  made  an  ini'oad  here  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  which  I  humbly 
hope  shall  be  retained  with  increasing  advantage.  Thursday,  the 
18th,  came,  and  with  it  brought  a  tempest  from  NW.  I  had  been 
forced  almost  to  believe  (notwithstanding  the  narrow  escape  for  my 
life  between  Cozccs  and  Yarmouth,  and  the  tooth-skin  delivery  in  get- 
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ting  to  Alderney,)  that  my  difficulties  were  not  all  yet  at  an  end: 
Wednesday  night  I  could  not  rest  well,  notwithstanding  my  former 
fatigue;  my  busy  spirit  foreboding  something  to  which  I  could  not  give 
a  name,  kept  all  the  avenues  of  my  senses  unlocked.  I  got  up, 
and  after  having  taken  a  little  breakfast,  I  was  summoned  to  the 
pier  to  sail  for  Guernsey.  I  set  off  accompanied  by  some  friends  who 
came  to  escort  me  to  the  port,  where  I  found  the  vessel  waiting  only 
for  mc.  Truly  it  blew  a  hurricane  ;  but  the  captain  was  determuied 
to  sail.  We  were  badly  manned  before,  but  now  it  was  much  worse, 
as  one  of  our  sailors  having  got  ten  shillings,  was  determined  not  to 
stir  till  he  had  drunk  it  out.  We  loosed  out  from  the  pier-head,  and 
got  under  sail ;  but  although  we  had  two  reefs  in  our  main  sail,  the 
sea  ran  so  high,  and  the  wind  was  so  boisterous,  we  soon  found  our 
vessel  had  more  canvass  than  she  could  live  under:  we  were  in  conse- 
quence thereof  obliged  to  lie  to,  that  we  might  take  down  our  vjeather 
jib  sheet,  and  put  a  small  one  in  its  place.  I  had  taken  a  stand  at  the 
bulk-head,  from  whence  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  every  thing 
around  me.  And  what  think  you  I  saw  clearest  1  Why  the  awful 
aspect  of  death  impressed  on  every  thing.  A  sensation,  unusual  to 
me,  sunk  my  soul  as  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  bottom  of  the  abyss. 
"  Alas  !  thought  I,  and  am  I  indeed  afraid  of  death  1  Is  this  the  issue 
of  matters  with  me  1  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ! 
on  the  infinite  merit  of  thy  blood  1  rest  my  soul!"  Immediately  all 
was  calm  :  and  this  enabled  me  to  take  a  full  look  at  death,  who  was 
shortly  to  pass  by  in  dreadful  port.  The  sailors  being  unhandy,  the 
weather  jib  sheet  was  long  in  setting,  and  the  vessel  during  tlie  time, 
was  wearing  towards  a  range  of  dreadful  rocks.  The  sea  continuing 
to  run  high,  and  the  wind  blowing  fiercely,  brought  us  so  much  in 
leeway,  that  the  vessel  would  not  answer  the  helm,  but  drove  among 
the  rocks.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  commotionl  exertion!  and  des- 
pair! and  a  cry  more  dreadful  than  that  of  fire  at  midnight,  issued 
from  all  quarters,  "  Cut  away  the  boat !  get  ready  the  boat !  the  ves- 
sel is  lost !  the  vessel  is  lost !"  The  people  on  the  pier  (for  we  were 
not  far  distant  from  it)  seeing  our  danger,  and  believing  our  ship- 
wreck inevitable,  got  out  a  boat  with  four  strong  men  to  try  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  passengers  and  sailors.  At  this  solemn  crisis,  fell, 
pallid  despair,  had  miscreated  every  face : — with  the  utmost  safety  1 
believe  I  may  aver,  scarcely  a  particle  of  courage  or  eqiuinimity 
remained  in  any,  save  in  a  captain  of  regulars,  and  your  A.  C. 
Through  the  grace  of  God  my  soul  was  quite  unmoved :  I  waited  like 
the  captain  to  meet  my  fate  with  firmness  :  nor  did  my  countenance 
or  actions  betray  any  anxiety  or  carking  care.  In  the  moment,  when 
a  dreadful  rock  within  two  or  three  yards  of  our  lee  boiv,  gave  us 
every  thing  to  dread,  and  took  away  the  last  grain  of  hope,  God,  who 
sits  above  the  water-floods,  by  an  unseen  arm  hove  the  vessel  to  lee- 
ward :  she  past  the  rock  as  within  a  hair's-breadth,  answered  onoe 
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more  her  heim,  and  from  the  lip  of  eternity  we  escaped  into  the  pier 

0  Lord  God !  how  marvellous  are  thy  doings  in  the  earth !  and  how 
dost  thou  manifest  thy  wonders  in  the  mighty  waters ! 

"  The  sea  has  rtov)  confest  thy  power, 
And  given  me  back  to  thy  command  ; 
It  could  not,  Lord,  my  life  devour, 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand." 

I  cannot  help  saying  something  here  by  way  of  eulogium  on  the 
brave  inilitary  captain.  His  great  presence  of  mind,  his  action,  and  his 
courage,  shewed  him  to  be  a  great  man :  and  had  he  vital  religion,  I 
am  persuaded,  a  greater  (in  his  profession)  perhaps  Europe  could  not 
boast  of.  His  name  is  Hanfield,  I  think  of  the  22nd  regiment.  I  must 
say,  it  was  nothing  to  7ny  honour,  that  I  stood  in  the  trying  time  with 
courage :  it  was  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  that  07ily  which  enabled  me 
to  turn  my  eyes  undaunted  on  the  tomb,  the  ii^atery  tomb.  To  God 
only  wise  and  gracious,  be  the  eternal  glory  ascribed,  through  Christ 
Jesus !     Amen. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  at  what  follows.  Though  we  but  a 
few  moments  befoi-e,  escaped  destruction,  yet  the  desperate  captain  of 
the  vessel  would  go  out  again  !  I  thought,  "  seeing  God  has  saved  my 
life  from  going  down  into  the  pit,  it  would  be  tempting  his  providence 
to  go  out  again  with  them,  I  will  therefore  take  a  boat  and  go  imme- 
diately to  shore."  But  I  again  thought,  "  Will  it  not  reflect  dishonour 
on  the  religion  I  profess,  and  the  sacred  character  I  bear  7  If  all  go 
cut  again,  and  /  stay  behind,  will  it  not  be  reported,  the  Methodist 
Preacher  was  afraid  of  death ;  his  boasted  spiritual  evidences  of  sal- 
vation did  not  free  him  from  its  power?  'Tis  granted,  it  may  be  so  : 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  !  I  will  once  more  venture  !"  Perhaps  my  denr 
M.  may  be  induced  to  say,  "  The  reasoning  was  absurd,  and  the 
action  condemnable."  Well,  be  it  so :  but  out  I  went,  and  w^hat  I  suf- 
fered during  the  passage,  my  pen  cannot  describe. — Eveiy  minute, 
and  sometimes  oftener,  the  sea  washed  over  the  vessel,  the  violent  agi- 
tation made  me  sick,  almost  unto  death ;  and  vomiting  till  the  blood 
came,  was  but  a  part  of  what  I  suffered : — but  of  this  dreary  tale  1 
shall  say  no  more.  The  things  that  a  person  buys  dear  are  generally 
more  prized  and  better  regarded,  than  those  that  come  cheap.     I  think 

1  have  not  yet  ]iaid  your  full  price,  though  the  part  I  have  borne  is 
known  only  to  God.  If  it  be  possible  to  get  you  under  value,  I  would 
say.  Lord,  excuse  me  from  paying  more  !  I  landed  on  St.  Peter's  pier, 
before  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  found  a  people  nearly  as  glad  to  see  me 
as  I  was  to  feel  myself  on  terra  firma  again.  I  went  to  the  post- 
oflice,  and  got  yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  more, 
seeing  /  had  written  so  viany. 

When  I  began  this  epistle  I  did  not  purpose  to  write  the  half  of 
what  I  have  written ;  being  at  present  so  worn  out  and  so  unwell 
Sec  what  God  has  done  for  me,  and  praise  Him  in  my  behalf. 
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VII. 

Mon  Plaisir,  Nov.  25,  1787. 
Last  evening  1  received  your  very  welcome  epistle,  bearing  date  the 
20th  instant,  which  came  in  good  time,  and  for  which  I  most  afFection- 
ately  thank  my  dear  Mary.  The  temptations,  relative  to  your  welfare, 
which  I  have  iately  gone  through,  (though  in  a  measure  healed  by  the 
receipt  of  the  present.)  yet  have  left  a  solemn  mipressed  scar  on  my 
spirit.  Perhaps  it  was  my  waking  solicitude  which  induced  me  to  dream 
some  time  ago,  that  I  had  received  an  epistle  from  sister  B — y,  inform- 
ing me  that  my  Mary  was  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  and 
enclosed  was  an  oration  which  had  been  delivered  at  her  funeral,  part 
of  which  I  still  perfectly  remember.  Even  in  sleep  how  capable  is 
the  soul  of  being  distressed  ?  What  think  you  I  then  felt  7  and  what 
think  you  I  felt  even  when  the  visionary  cause  of  my  distress  had  fled 
away  before  opened  eyes,  and  recollected  senses'? — Truly  my  soul  can 
say  that,  the  falsity  of  my  dream  was  more  precious  to  me  than  the 
iL-hole  globe,  had  it  been  in  my  possession.  But  the  impressions  left 
upon  my  mind  by  this  miserable  vision,  did  not  vanish  as  speedily  a.? 
tlie  thing  itself  What  a  mercy  is  it  to  be  kept  from  the  vagaries  of 
an  unreasoned  spirit,  and  the  influences  of  the  Spii'itual  Wickednesses 
in  the  night  season  1  Indeed  so  perplexed  have  I  been  of  late  ^v'lth 
similar  matters  in  my  sleep,  that  at  whatever  time  I  awoke  in  the  night, 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  arise  at  once,  than  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  my  enemies  to  perplex  me  any  farther.  Another  reason  for  this 
perhaps  was,  I  ha^■e  enjoyed  but  imperfect  health  at  least  for  eight 
days  past,  which  derangement  of  bodily  organs,  afforded  my  spirit  an 
opportunity  to  employ  itself  in  such  XLnfriendly  fancies  ;  or  rendered 
it  less  capable  of  resisting  those  malevolent  beings  which  walk  the 
earth  unseen.  Yet,  hitherto  could  he  come,  but  no  farther :  blessed  be 
God !  Satan  cannot  exceed  his  chain.  I  dare  say  my  dear  Mary 
would  be  willing  to  know  particulars  relative  to  the  last  mentioned 
affair.  On  the  18th  instant,  (not  knowing  my  weakness,  and  having 
a  very  large  attentive  congregation,  and  being  willing  to  speak  for 
eternity.)  I  exceeded  my  time,  and  hurt  myself  much  :  I  have  not  yet 
got  the  better  of  it,  but  I  think  I  shall  strive  against  myself,  and  com- 
mit less  errors  of  this  kind  in  future,  than  I  have  hitherto  donp.  Again, 
as  the  winter  comes  on,  and  the  time  for  walking  is  uncomfortable,  I 
abide  in  the  house,  and  this  lack  of  exercise  injures  me  not  a  trifle.  It 
is  true,  I  have  many  trips  to  and  from  town,  but  these  do  not  contri- 
bute much  to  my  bodily  welfare,  as  they  are  taken  generally  before 
day,  and  after  night,  which  are  the  seasons  I  preach  at.  I  know  not 
really  how  I  shall  prevail  on  myself  to  make  an  amendment  here ; 
having  entered  so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  study,  every  moment  seems 
precious,  and  the  day  too  short  for  the  work  I  appoint  it.  I  really  can- 
21* 
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not  spare  time  even  to  M'vite  to  several  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  am 
in  epistolary  debt !  no  one  but  my  Mary,  stands  a  pleasing  candi- 
date for  a  single  letter,  and  to  her  I  can  write  as  I  used  to  speak : 
it  being  the  only  substitute  for  the  conversation  of  which  I  am  now 
deprived. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  my  studies  1  And  shall  1  make 
an  open  confession  to  you,  and  thereby  subject  myself  to  your  cen- 
sure 1  I  would  just  say,  I  yet  pursue  my  old,  and  have  made  some 
additions  to  my  former  plan,  French  certainly  must  not  be  entirely 
forgotten  ;  I  know  not  but  that  meets  with  injustice :  the  Septuagint 
I  cannot  persuade  my  self  to  relinquish;  how  can  I,  seeing  my  esteem 
for  it  rather  increases  :  the  writing  of  occasional  notes  I  must  continue, 
though  perhaps  none  will  think  them  worth  reading  but  myself. 
Another  kind  of  writing  which  in  general  employs  all  my  brains, 
shares  not  a  small  part  of  my  time : — farther,  occasional  reading  and 
translating,  take  up  some  more,  and  the  book  which  I  have  to  trans- 
late for  Mr.  Wesley,  (which  I  have  not  yet  begun,)  must  come  shortly, 
and  this  I  think  will  hardly  leave  me  time  to  take  my  food.  Again, — 
"What!  more  yet  7"  O  yes.  Philosophical  Researches  have  not  a 
slender  pai-t  of  the  day  and  night.  It  appears,  my  dear  Mary,  that  my 
spirit  has  lately  got  more  latitude  and  longitude  than  it  ever  had  before : 
the  earth  does  not  now  content  it,  though  it  knows  but  a  trifle  of  that, 
it  must  needs  understand  the  heavens^  and  call  all  the  sturs  by  their 
names.  Truly  I  do  find  an  ability  for  speculations  of  this  kind,  which 
I  never  had  before :  but  I  am  shackled, — perhaps  it  is  well  so, — I  have 
not  glasses  to  perform  the  lucubrations  I  would.  I  own,  my  dear  Mary, 
this  may  be  an  error,  I  freely  own  it  to  yo^i:  will  your  tenderness  for 
me  permit  you  to  reprove  me  sharply,  if  you  see  I  am  wrong  %  But 
shall  I  speak  a  word  for  myself?  I  would  then  say ;  I  do  indeed  find 
this  is  not  a  barren  study  to  my  mind  ;  my  soul  is  thereby  led  to  the 
Framer  of  vjinnmbered  tcorlds,  and  the  omiiipotency  of  my  Redefemer 
appears  illustriously  stamped  on  the  little  out  of  the  almost  infinite, 
which  I  am  able  to  view.  I  stand  astonished  at  the  amazing  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  our  excellent  God,  which  I  now  more  particu- 
larly discover  impressed  on  every  thing  that  falls  within  the  little 
sphere  of  my  understan-ding.  Did  I  not  find  it  to  have  this  effect,  I 
could  not  in  conscience  pursue  studies  of  the  kind.  Yet  do  not  think, 
ray  dear,  that  I  speak  thus,  in  order  to  prohibit  the  censures  I  seemed 
at  first  to  invite ;  not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing, to  give  you  room  for  censure  if  you  deem  it  applicable,  viz. 
*'  May  there  not  be  moi-e  simple  methods  found  out,  which  have  a 
directer  tendency  to  cultivate  the  soul,  than  some  of  these  I  pursue"?" — 
Truly  I  can  say,  my  soul's  most  earnest  wish  is  to  live  to  Him  who 
died  and  rose  again  for  me.  O,  my  Mary !  what  do  I  owe  Him ! 
His  long-suffering  with,  and  mei-cies  to  me,  almost  stupify  my  soul, 
when  in  reflection.     JESUS !  be  Thou  the  centre  to  which  my  soul 
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shall  incessantly  gravitate!  yea  more,  let  it  come  more  particularly 
into  contact,  and  rest  in  Thee  for  ever  and  ever !     Amen. 


VIII, 


Mon  Plaisir,  Dec.  2,  1787. 
It  is  strange  to  see  hovs^  times  change ; — last  winter  I  had  in  general 
a  Congregation  made  up  of  several  of  the  most  reputable  persons  in 
the  Island: — to  keep  me  among  them,  they  offered  to  provide  hand- 
somely for  me: — their  kind  offer  I  again  and  again  rejected: — how- 
ever, they  continued  to  hear,  believing  I  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  and  as  they  phrased  it,  "  In  the  best  manner  they  had  ever 
heard." — "  Pity  it  was  that  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  preach  in  the 
Church  at  least  every  Sunday."  However,  this,  like  all  things  "  under 
the  Sun,"  must  have  an  end.  By  and  bye,  one  of  these  gentry  staid 
au-ay  ;  another  attended  less  frequently — then  he  dropped  off; — such 
and  such  did  not  come,  therefore,  I  lost  some  more ; — and  so  on,  till 
hardly  a  soul  of  them  came  either  on  Sabbaths  or  other  days.  I  was 
then  as  a  person  who  had  been  "  in  honour,  but  continued  not,"  and 
my  ministry  was  at  last  confined  to  "  the  poor,  the  best  friends  of  my 
God !"  These  cleaved  closely  to  me,  and  praised  God  that  the  candle- 
stick was  yet  in  its  place.  With  these  I  endeavoured  to  keep  on  my 
way,  and  the  dropping  in  of  one  now  and  then  to  Society,  held  up  my 
hands.  Persecutions  arose,  and  evil  reports  were  liberally  s})read 
abroad ;  this  made  it  rather  dangerous  for  any  of  my  quondam  friends 
to  take  any  notice  of  me;  then  I  was  obliged /uZ^7/  to  walk  alone,  but 
through  the  strength  of  God,  I  was  enabled  to  weather  every  trying 
circumstance.  Finally,  as  things  cannot  be  long  at  a  stay  "  under  the 
Sun,"  the  time  for  a  revolution  must  again  take  place,  and  the  honour 
that  I  sought  not,  had,  and  lost,  would,  as  unsought  for,  again  return. 
One, — another, — and  another,  have  ventured  back,  heard, — were  pleas- 
ed and  profited  once  more, — brought  others  along  with  them,  till  at  last 
I  have  all  back  again,  with  an  accession  of  several  new  ones,  and  now 
I  am  "  an  honourable  man  ;"  and  surely  a  great  many  good  things 
would  not  be  too  good  for  me  now,  would  I  accept  them.  Thus  you 
see,  my  dear  Mary,  "  there  is  Ixit  as  one  day  between  a  poor  man  and 
a  rich."  It  is  vjell,  it  is  hiejfably  well,  to  have  a  happiness  that  is  not 
affected  by  the  great  and  many  changes  to  which  external  things  are 
incident :  what  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  sit  calm  on  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune, and  to  prosper  in  the  midst  of  adversity ! 
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IX. 

Thirsday  morning,  21. 
I  trust  I  can  say,  with  gratitude  to  God,  my  complaints  are  on  the 
remove  :  and  though  I  cannot  say  I  feel  a  vast  deal  easier,  because  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  medicnies  I  have  taken  is  to  probe  keenly  in 
order  to  cure,  yet  I  believe  I  am  better,  and  trust,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord,  to  have  a  complete  cure.  Though  there  has  been 
preaching  in  English  three  times  since  I  returned,  yet  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  show  myself  even  once  to  the  people.  Yesterday  a  soldier 
belonging  to  the  train,  whom  the  Lord  gave,  together  with  his  wife, 
some  time  ago,  to  my  feeble  labours,  came  to  see  me.  I  have  seldom 
seen  more  affection,  commixed  with  as  much  of  childlike  simplicity  as  you 
can  conceive,  evidenced  before.  He  looked  in  my  face  pitifully,  and 
saying,  "  I  heard  you  was  sick,"  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  melted  into 
tears.  Yes  ;  and  yet  he  is  a  soldier  !  It  is  amazing ;  this  man  was  a 
very  great  slave  to  drunkenness.  One  morning  last  summer,  having 
got  drunk  before  five  o'clock  !  he  some  way  or  other  strolled  out  to  Les 
Terres,  and  heard  me  preach,  and  was  deeply  convinced.  "What!  and 
he  drunk  T'  Yes.  After  preaching,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  between  drunkenness  and  distress,  he 
was  only  capable  of  saying  a  very  few  words  : — "  O,  sir,  I  know  you  are  a 
man  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  He  went  home,  and,  after  three 
days'  agonies,  God,  in  tender  compassion,  set  his  soul  at  liberty.  His 
wife  set  out  also  for  the  same  heaven  in  good  earnest ;  and  shortly  found 
tho  peace  of  God ;  and  both  joined  the  society,  and  have  walked  ever 
since  most  steadfastly  in  faith  and  good  works.  Glory  !  glory  be  to 
God  Most  High ! 


X. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  it  has  been  a  time  of  much  good  both  to  my 
body  and  mind.  Since  the  twenty-seventh,  on  which  I  wrote  last,  the 
Lord  has  opened  his  heaven  most  benignly  in  my  soul  ;  and  with  that 
has  given  me  to  discover  him  as  one  uniform,  uninterrupted,  eternal 
Goodwill  toward  all  his  creatures.  When  I  look  into  myself  I  am  as- 
tonished that  he  condescends  to  pay  me  the  smallest  visit ;  but  when  I 
contemplate  him  under  the  above  attribute,  my  astonishment  ceases, 
though  I  cannot  forget  myself. 

Were  I  like  Mohammed's  feigned  angel,  having  to  my  lot  "seventy 
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thousand  heads,  each  actuated  by  as  many  tongues,  and  each  of  these 
uttering  seventy  thousand  distinct  voices,"  with  my  present  ideas  of  the 
Divine  Being,  I  should  think  their  eternal  vibrations  in  his  praise  an 
almost  no  tribute  to  a  God  so  immeasurably  good  !  And  yet  where  am 
I  going  1  I  have  but  one  tongue,  and  that  speaks  but  very  inexpressively 
the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  are  given  unto  me ;  and  how,  how  sel- 
dom, comparatively,  is  it  used  in  showing  forth  his  excellency,  or  ac- 
knowledging how  deep  his  debtor  I  am  !  O  my  God  !  what  reason  have 
I  to  be  ashamed  and  confounded  ?  But  thou  wilt  have  mercy.  Again  : 
I  discover  that  God  can  only  be  viewed  in  the  above  light  through  God 
made  man  :  i.  e.,  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  and  this  sets  forth  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  most  amiable  and  absolutely  important  point  of  view. 
God  through  him  is  altogether  lovely  !  But  remove  this  Medium,  and 
this  my  beautiful  system  is  lost  in  chaos  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Glory  be  to  God  for  Christ !    Atnen. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 

OF  "~" 

THE  LIFE  OF  ADAM  CLARKE. 


In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work  it  was  stated 
that  Dr.  Clarke  could  never  be  induced  to  write  more  of  his 
life  than  that  portion  of  it  which  has  already  appeared  before 
the  public.  This  resolution  was  a  subject  of  much  regret  to 
all  his  family,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  continuator  of 
these  memoirs — his  youngest  daughter. 

One  day,  while  she  was  strongly  urging  her  father  upon  the 
subject,  and  was  giving  reasons  for  her  importunity  with  that 
zeal  which  affection  excited,  and  a  conviction  of  the  import- 
ance of  her  request  sustained,  he  listened  for  some  time,  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  her  pleading,  he  said,  "  Mary  Ann,  why 
do  not  you  yourself  undertake  the  work  1  I  will  give  you  every 
assistance  to  carry  it  on,  so  far  as  materials  are  concerned  ; 
my  journals,  my  commonplace  book,  my  letters,  my  memoranda 
of  events  and  thoughts,  are  all  at  your  service  ;  whatsoever 
requires  explanation  I  am  here  to  make  clear,  and  any  information 
which  you  need  concerning  facts  or  persons,  you  shall  have: 
be  yourself  the  continuator,  and  let  me  be  solicited  no  farther 
on  a  point  concerning  which  I  have  long  made  up  my  mind  ;" 
and  immediately  he  took  her  into  his  study,  and  laid  before  her 
a  mass  of  materials,  and  gave  a  variety  of 'details,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  promise  that  it  would  not  be  so  hopeless  for  another 
to  execute  the  task  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  Under  the 
impression  of  this  feeling,  she  returned  liome ;  but  when  she  coolly 
and  calmly  reflected  upon  what  was  implied  in  the  work  thus 
undertaken,  her  courage  failed,  and  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
stating  her  doubts  and  fears  and  incapacity  :  this  letter  obtained 
an  answer  calculated  to  relieve  her  apprehensions,  containing, 
in  addition,  an  exhortation  to  persevere  in  the  undertaking, 
couched  in  such  strong  language  of  affection  that  the  wish 
which  it  expressed  was  immediately  felt  by  her  heart  as  a 
positive  command.  She  therefore  undertook  the  office  of 
biographer,  induced  by  her  father's  express  desire  ;  and  with 
much  anxiety  laboriously  arranged,  connected,  and  dilated  the 
materials  and  memoranda  committed  to  her  care. 
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Such  is  the  origin  of  Dr.  Clarke's  youngest  daughter  be- 
coming the  continuator  of  her  father's  memoirs,  an  office  which 
she  assumed  with  feelings  little  short  of  dread  ;  because,  as  her 
love  and  admiration  of  her  parent  were  intense,  so  was  her 
anxiety  lest  his  fame  and  due  estimation  should  be  injured  by 
any  want  of  skill,  or  care,  or  talent  in  his  biographer. 

The  materials  which  she  used,  and  the  method  of  her  pro- 
ceeding, were  the  following : — Dr.  Clarke  narrated  to  her 
facts,  and  gave  dates  ;  copies  of  letters,  which  he  had  deemed  of 
any  importance,  were  put  into  her  possession  ;  several  accounts 
of  various  transactions  were  drawn  out  for  her  use  by  himself; 
the  journals  already  in  existence,  and  others  which  never 
would  have  been  written  but  at  her  earnest  request,  were 
given  to  her  care  to  be  incorporated  into  the  work  ;  and  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds,  in  the  form  of  letters,  anecdotes, 
observations,  &c.,  &c.,  were  explained  and  illustrated,  and 
committed  to  her  charge.  When  all  these  were  imbodied  into 
a  consecutive  narrative,  the  whole  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  looked  over  it,  and  avouched  for  the  correctness  of  the 
facts,  by  subscribing  his  initials  to  each  separately  ;  neither 
correcting,  nor  changing  either  word  or  expression,  farther 
than  might  be  needful  to  represent  each  statement  in  its  true 
light  ;  so  that  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  no  way  accountable  for  any 
thing  expressed  in  this,  or  the  remaining  volume,  excepting 
for  the  fads  which  they  contain,  and  ioiwhat  is  quoted  as  from 
his  pen. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that,  since  Dr.  Clarke  looked 
over  the  loose  sheets,  some  letters  and  circumstances,  which 
have  only  lately  come  to  the  editor's  knowledge,  have  been  in- 
terwoven with  the  narrative.  We  love  and  reverence  our 
father's  memory  too  deeply  to  render  him  responsible  for  any 
act  or  performance  of  his  children. 

The  editor  of  this  continuation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life,  being 
more  accustomed  to  such  work  than  his  sister,  looked  over  the 
manuscript,  and  brought  it  through  the  press,  suggesting  and 
making  such  alterations  as  he  deemed  to  be  expedient. 

J.  B.  B.  CLARKE. 

Frome,  April  6,  1833. 
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MANCHESTER,  1792-3. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  will  now,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  resumed  in  its  chronological  order.  From  the  above  date, 
particularly,  it  was  of  so  public  a  nature  that  much,  even  at 
this  remote  period  of  time,  may  be  collected  which  vvill  throw 
considerable  light  upon  his  general  character. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  first  volume,  the  life  of  Dr.  Clarke 
evidently  appears  to  have  been  characterized  not  only  by  ex- 
treme industry,  but  by  a  spirit  of  deep  investigation  :  what  he 
heard,  but  knew  not,  that  he  inquired  into,  in  order  to  discover 
if  it  could  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  God,  or 
beneficial  to  that  of  man ;  for  each  was  constantly  to  him  the 
subject  of  earnest  solicitude  :  one  of  his  practical  maxims 
being, — "  Through  desire  a  man,  having  separated  himself, 
seeketh  and  intermeddleth  wdth  all  wisdom."  This  love  of 
knowledge  had  induced  Mr.  Clarke  to  attend  to  the  study  of 
chymistry,  and  to  go  even  into  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  it  : 
what  knowledge  he  gained  he  endeavoured  to  communicate  ; 
and  also  to  use  in  his  ministry. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  during  his  abode  in  Duhlm,  he  preach- 
ed in  White  Friars-street  chapel,  from  Isa.  i,  25,  26,  "  And  I 
will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purge  away  thy  dross,  and 
take  away  all  thy  tin,"  &c.  In  explaining  this  passage,  he 
mentioned  the  method  by  which  the  dross  is  separated  from  the 
silver  in  the  process  of  refining,  and  made  some  observations  on 
the  nature  and  properties  of  metals,  tending  to  throw  light  on 
the  subject  which  he  was  discussing. 

A  gentleman,  eminent  as  a  man  of  science,  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  having  been  induced  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Clarke 
preach  by  the  solicitations  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  :  this  gen- 
tleman's name  was  Hand:  he  had  for  some  considerable  time 
paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of  alchymy  :  he  had  tried  every 
experiment  which  books  and  his  own  imagination  suggested  to 
him,  and  night  and  day  he  sought  "  the  philosopher's  stone." 

This  sermon  struck  his  attention,  and  he  believed  he  could 
discover  that  the  man  who  had  gone  so  far  as  it  was  evident 
from  that  discourse  Mr.  C.  had  gone  in  the  science  of  chymis- 
try, and  the  method  of  purifying  metals,  could  not  but  have  pro- 
needed  farther,  and  inquired  into  the  arcana  of  science.  He 
repeatedly  heard  Mr.  Clarke  preach,  and  began  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  him  ;  at  the  same  time  never  losing  the  impression 
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made  by  the  first  sermon  he  had  heard  him  deliver.  He  sought 
an  introduction,  which  the  mutual  acquaintance  before  mention- 
ed easily  obtained  for  him. 

Mr.  Richard  Hand  being  an  intelligent  man,  possessing  a 
warm  and  affectionate  heart,  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
intimacy  and  friendship.  He  communicated  to  Mr.  Clarke  his 
impression  and  belief  in  reference  to  his  also  having  inquired 
into  the  subject  of  alchymy  as  well  as  himself;  and,  as  Mr. 
Hand  possessed  a  good  laboratory,  they  frequently  made  experi- 
ments together.  Mr.  Hand  sought  in  all,  and  by  all,  the  art  of 
transmuting  the  inferior  metals  into  silver  and  gold,  and  nothing 
could  divert  him  from  his  favourite  pursuit :  often  he  imagined 
himself  on  the  eve  of  discovering  the  mighty  secret,  and,  though 
often  baffled,  the  prize  appeared  ever  near  his  eager  grasp. 

From  this  study  many  curious  discoveries  were  made ;  but 
his  credulity  was,  probably,  sometimes  imposed  upon  ;  while,  at 
others,  many  interesting  circumstances  arose  out  of  the  study 
itself. 

After  Mr.  Clarke  left  Dublin  for  Matichester,  Mr.  Hand  con- 
tinued to  improve  their  acquaintance  by  correspondence,  daring 
which  he  ever  kept  in  view  his  favourite  theme.  As  there  is 
in  one  or  two  of  these  letters  a  singular  relation  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  the  reader,  by  their  transcription,  will  judge  for 
himself  of  the  circumstance  narrated  ;  it  being  premised  that 
Mr.  Richard  Hand  was  a  gentleman  of  character,  and  one  who 
would  not  on  any  account  knowingly  misrepresent  any  fact. 
The  letter  in  question  is  dated, — 

Dublin,  Dec.  2,  1792. 

"My  Dear  Friend, — You  see  by  the  size  of  this  paper  that 
I  like  WTiting  to  you,  while  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  last 
letter,  which  I  did  not  receive  as  soon  as  I  ought  to  have  done, 
owing-  to  the  wind  being  against  the  packet's  coming  in. 

"  The  second  of  November  last,  came  to  my  house  two  men ; 
one  I  thought  to  be  a  priest,  and  yet  believe  so, — the  other  a 
plain,  sedate  looking  man :  they  asked  for  me.  As  soon  as  I 
went  to  them,  the  last  mentioned  person  said  '  he  had  called  to 
see  some  of  my  stained  glass,  and  hoped,  as  he  was  curious,  I 
would  permit  him  to  call  and  see  me  now  and  then  :'  of  course 
I  said  I  should  be  happy  that  he  would  do  so.  After  much  con- 
versation he  began  to  speak  of  metals  and  their  properties,  and 
of  alchymy,  asking  me  '  if  I  had  ever  read  any  books  of  that 
kind ;'  (but  I  believe  he  well  knew  that  I  had.)  After  some 
time,  and  many  compliments  passed  on  my  ingenious  art,  they 
went  away.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  forenoon  he  came  him- 
self without  the  priest,  and  told  me  '  he  had  a  little  matter  that 
would  stain  glass  the  very  colour  I  wanted,'  and  which  I  could 
never  get,  that  is,  a  deep  blood-red.  Said  he,  '  If  you  have  a 
furnace  hot  we  will  do  it ;  for  the  common  fire  will  not  do  well.' 
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I  replied,  Sir,  I  have  not  one  hot,  but  if  you  will  please  to  come 
witii  me,  I  will  show  you  my  little  laboratory,  and  I  will  get  one 
lighted.  When  we  came  out  he  looked  about  him,  and  then 
said,  'Sir,  do  not  deceive  me;  you  are  an  alchymist.'  Why 
do  you  think  so,  sir  ?  '  Because  you  have  as  many  foolish  ves- 
sels as  I  have  seen  with  many  others  engaged  in  that  study.'  I 
have,  I  answered,  worked  a  long  time  at  it,  it  is  true,  without 
gain,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  better  instructed.  '  Do  you 
believe  the  art  V  Yes,  sir.  '  Why  V  Because  I  give  credit 
to  many  good  and  pious  men.  He  smiled.  '  Will  you  have 
this  air-furnace  lighted  V  Yes,  sir.  I  did  so  :  he  then  asked 
for  a  bit  of  glass, — opened  a  box,  and  turned  aside,  and  laid  a 
little  red  powder  on  the  glass  with  a  penknife, — put  the  glass, 
with  the  powder  on  it,  into  the  fire,  and  when  hot  took  it  out, 
and  the  glass  was  like  blood.  'Have  you  scales!'  I  got  them 
for  him,  and  some  lead:  he  weighed  two  ounces:  he  then  put 
four  grains  of  a  very  ivhife  powder  in  a  bit  of  wax,  and  when 
the  lead  was  melted,  put  this  into  it,  and  then  raised  the  fire  for 
a  little  while, — then  took  it  out  and  cast  it  into  water: — never 
was  finer  silver  in  the  world !  I  exclaimed  and  said,  O  God  ! 
sir,  you  amaze  me !  '  Why,'  he  replied,  '  do  you  call  upon 
God  ?  Do  you  think  he  has  any  hand  in  these  things  ]'  In  all 
good  things,  sir,  I  said.  '  Ah,  friend,  God  will  never  reveal 
those  things  to  man  :  did  you  ever  learn  any  magic  V     No,  sir. 

'  Get  you,  then, ,  he  will  instruct  you ;  but  I  will  lend 

you  a  book,  and  will  get  you  acquainted  with  a  friend  that  will 
help  you  in  knowledge.  Did  you  ever  see  the  devil  V  No,  sir, 
and  I  trust  I  never  shall.  '  Would  you  be  afraid  V  Yes.  '  Then 
you  need  not  be — he  harms  no  one,  but  is  every  ingenious  man's 
friend.  Shall  I  show  you  something  wonderful  V  Not  if  it  is 
any  thing  of  that  kind.  'It  is  not,  sir:  please  to  get  me  a  glass 
of  clean  water.'  I  did  so.  He  pulled  out  a  bottle,  and  dropped 
a  red  liquor  into  it,  and  said  something  I  did  not  understand. 
The  water  was  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  a  multitude  of  little 
live  things  like  lizards  moving  about  in  it.  I  was  in  great  fear: 
this  he  perceived,  took  the  glass  and  flung  it  into  the  ashes,  and 
all  was  over.  '  Now,  sir,'  said  he,  '  if  you  will  enter  into  a 
vow  with  me,  as  I  see  you  are  an  ingenious  man,  I  will  let  you 
know  more  than  you  will  ever  find  out.'  This  I  declined,  being 
fully  convinced  it  was  of  the  devil;  and  it  is  now  I  know  the 
meaning  of  'coming  improperly  by  the  secret.'  After  some 
little  time  he  said  '  he  must  go,  and  would  call  again  when  I 
should  think  better  of  his  otfer.'  He  left  me  the  two  ounces  of 
luna,  and  I  have  never  since  seen  or  heard  from  him.  Much 
conversation  passed  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  write  ;  but  he 
told  me  that  '  he  was  sure  I  knew  nothing  about  it.' 

"  O,  my  dear  friend,  I  did  not  rest  for  two  or  three  nights — 
dreaming  and  starting ;  but  knowledge  gained  that  way  I 
want  not. 
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"  I  have  now  taken  up  much  of  your  time,  and  must  con- 
clude, wishing  yourself  and  family  the  blessing  of  God. 

"I  remain,  &c.,  Richard  Hand." 


From  the  Same. 

January,  1793. 

"  I  THANK  you  for  your  letter ;  but  lament  to  hear  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  sincerely  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bring 
her  through  it  safely,  and  her  dear  little  family :  truly,  my 
friend,  I  always  particularly  include  yourself  and  family  in  my 
prayers,  and  while  I  live  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

"  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  answers  you  require  to 
your  questions  :  first  informing  you  that  I  have  never  since  seen 
or  heard  any  thing  from  the  individual  you  refer  to  ;  and  that, 
secondly,  when  he  was  with  me  I  was  not  in  any  part  deceived, 
I  was  not  imposed  upon  in  the  transmutation,  having  used  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  silver  in  my  own  work,  and  sold  the 
remainder  of  it  for  pitre  silver.  The  metal  was  in  fusion,  and  when 
the  powder  was  put  in,  which  was  in  size  not  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  lady's  hat-pin,  the  lead  in  a  moment  became  like  some  dried 
powder  or  calx ;  the  fire  was  then  raised  to  melt  it  again,  which 
was  of  a  heat  that  would  melt  any  silver ;  in  about  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  said,  'It  is  in  perfect  flux.'  He  took 
it  out  witli  the  tongs,  and  cast  it  into  the  water,  and  you  never 
saw  whiter  or  finer  silver  in  your  life.  I  have  heard  too  much 
of  the  tricks  of  alchymists,  and  was  too  attentive  to  all  that 
passed,  for  any  man  or  devil  to  deceive  me  in  this. 

"  When  I  mentioned  the  name  of  God  he  smiled  with  a  kind 
of  contempt.  The  glass  of  water  was  a  common  tumbler,  and 
he  said  something  as  he  was  putting  it  in,  and  looked  very 
sternly  at  me  :  the  blaze  did  not  take  place  the  moment  he  put 
the  red  liquid  in,  but  little  flashes  in  the  water,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur,  so  much  so  that  I  thought  some  had  fallen 
into  the  air-furnace  which  was  on  the  top,  but  that  was  not  the 
case  :  the  glass  soon  became  all  on  fire  like  spirits  of  wine 
burning,  and  a  number  of  little  creatures  became  visible,  exactly 
like  lizards  in  England;  some  of  them  moved  their  heads  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  I  saw  them  as  fairly  and  distinctly 
as  I  ever  saw  any  thing  in  my  life.  He  observed  me  tremble, 
and  I  exclaimed,  Christ  save  me !  Sir,  I  never  beheld  such  a 
thing  in  my  life.  On  his  flinging  the  water  on  fire  under  the 
grate  with  the  lizards  in  it,  I  looked  to  see  if  I  could  observe 
them  there :  he  observed  me,  and  said,  '  They  are  gone.' 
Where  \  '  From  whence  they  came.'  Where  is  that  ?  '  0, 
you  must  not  know  all  things  at  once.'  Why,  sir,  I  believe  this 
is  magic — you  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  raise  the  devil  if  you 
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liked.  '  Would  you  be  afraid  V  Yes,  sir,  I  hope  evei  to  be 
saved  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He  replied,  'You 
are  a  very  ingenious  man,  Mr.  Hand,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  bet- 
ter acquamted  with  nature  and  the  things  in  this  curious  world, 
through  which  I  have  myself  almost  been,  and  I  have  more 
knowledge  than  most  I  have  met  with,  and  yet  I  know  many 
wonderful  men.' 

"  Do  you  know  any  person,  sir,  who  has  the  red  stone  ?  '  I 
do,  multitudes.'  I  wish  I  knew  some.  '  You  shall,  and  the 
whole  secret.'  Sir,  you  are  very  good.  '  But  you  must  know 
that  we  are  all  linked  like  a  chain,  and  you  must  go  under  a 
particular  ceremony  and  a  vow.'  I  will  vow  to  God,  sir,  I  re- 
plied, that  I  will  never  divulge  .     Here   he  stopped  me, 

and  said  'I  was  going  beyond  the  question,'  and  appeared  vexed. 
He  said  the  vow  must  be  made  before  another;  and,  with  an 
angry  tone,  '  It  is  no  matter  to  you  whether  it  be  before  God  or 
the  devil,  if  you  get  the  art.' 

"Then,  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  saw  almost  into  his  inmost 
soul,  and  I  grew  all  on  fire,  and  said,  I  will  never  receive  any 
thing,  not  even  the  riches  of  the  world,  but  from  God  alone. 
'  0,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  you  seem  to  be  angry  with  me  ;  my  inten- 
tion was  to  serve  you  ;  you  are  not  acquainted  with  me,  or  you 
would  rather  embrace  than  offend  me.' 

"Much  more  conversation  passed,  but  I  cannot  tell  it  you 

exactly.     He  spoke  of ,  and  many  other  such  books,  and 

said  he  would  lend  me  one.  After  some  time  he  added,  he 
would  leave  me  to  reflect  on  the  subject ;  said  he  would  call 
again  ;  and  wished  me  good  morning.  He  had  told  me  that 
there  was  but  one  way  on  earth  of  knowing  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  and  of  that  he  said  1  knew  nothing. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  if  Mr.  is  still  in  Manchester :    I 

wonder  he  would  not  acknowledge  to  you  that  he  had  the  art, 
and  how.     If  he  is  still  in  Manchester,  tell  him  of  a  distressed 
brother,  and  perhaps  he  will  give  me  light  and  help  to  the  art. 
"  Yours  most  sincerely.  Richard  Hand." 


From  the  Same. 

Dublin,  May  13,  1793. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, — Notwithstanding  I  have  not  received 
any  letter  from  you  lately,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  liappy  to  hear 
how  I  am  going  on. 

"  Having  had  but  little  to  do  for  some  months,  I,  who  never 
can  be  idle,  began  a  very  large  window,  exceedingly  fine,  I 
assure  you  :  I  have  at  length  finished  it,  and  it  is  now  before 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  I  expect  a  good  premium  for  it :  I  am 
making  all  the  friends  I  can,  and  have  most  of  the  chief  per- 

VZ 
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sons  on  my  side.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  has 
attended  the  society  for  me,  at  the  request  of  the  marquis  of 
Waterford,  and  he  has  promised  me  that,  as  soon  as  parliament 
shall  meet,  which  will  be  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  there 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  attend  the  society,  that 
they  shall  make  a  grant.  After  that  the  window  will  be  raffled 
for  by  seventy-five  subscribers,  at  two  guineas  each,  which  will 
make  the  price  I  put  on  the  window — one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas.  The  lady-lieutenant  has  taken  this  upon  her,  wdth  the 
lord  chancellor's  lady,  and  several  gentlemen,  so  that  the  sub- 
scriptions will  soon  be  full.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  met 
the  man  who  was  at  my  house,  and  who  made  the  transmuta- 
tion, and  did  the  other  matter.  I  said,  '  How  do  you  do,  sir  ]' 
He  replied.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you.  'Do 
you  not  remember,'  said  I,  '  the  person  who  stains  glass,  and  to 
whom  you  were  so  kind  as  to  show  some  experiments  ]'  No, 
sir,  you  are  mistaken  ;  and  he  turned  red  in  the  face.  '  Sir,'  I 
answered,  '  if  I  am  mistaken,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  telling  you 
that  I  was  never  right  in  any  thing  in  my  life,  and  never  shall 
be.'  Sir,  you  are  mistaken,  and  1  wish  you  good  morning.  He 
several  times  turned  around  to  look  after  me ;  but,  be  assured,  I 
never  saw  a  man  if  that  one  was  not  the  one  who  was  with  me. 
I  do  intend  to  inquire  and  find  him,  or  w^ho  he  is ;  of  this  I  am 
determined. 

"  I  am  at  the  work  again,  and  building  a  digesting  furnace, 
exactly  after  Philalelhes,  with  a  tower  to  contain  charcoal  suf- 
ficient to  last  twenty-four  hours  without  putting  on  fresh.  I  will 
have  it  so  constructed  that  I  can  give  it  any  degree  of  heat  I 
please  ;  so  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  have  done — nor 
will  I,  while  I  have  even  a  little  to  enable  me  to  proceed.  1 
spend  nothing  in  any  other  amusement,  so  that  I  may  do  some- 
thing at  this,  that,  if  God  pleases,  I  may  have  a  little  to  spare 
to  do  good  with  :  I  wish  I  had  to  spare  now,  for  thousands  are 
starving  here,  and  through  hunger  breaking  into  almost  -every 
huichcr''s  and  baker's  shop,  eating  what  they  take  in  the  open 
street.  You  cannot  imagine  what  distress  there  is  here  :  great 
subscriptions  are  going  on  for  their  relief.  Do  you  ever  see 
that  gentleman  in  Manchester,  who  called  on  you,  and  said  he 
was  at  the  work  too  ?     What  is  he  at  ] 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  children  are  well.  Mrs.  Hand 
will  be  confined  in  a  few  days :  I  shall  have  a  fine  family — / 
had  need  have  the  stone.  I  wish  I  could  take  a  trip  to  see  you 
this  summer.  Farewell !  God  bless  you  and  yours.  Sincerely 
till  death,  Richard  Hand." 

This  gentleman  continued  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Clarke 
during  the  years  he  remained  in  Dublin  :  he  afterward  removed 
to  London,  and  maintained  his  intimacy  with  him  and  his  family 
till  his  death. 
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During  Mr.  Clarke's  residence  in  Manchester  he  often  attend- 
ed and  prescribed  for  the  sick,  and  on  these  occasions  he  was 
scrupulously  careful  not  to  minister  but  to  a  disease  with  the 
features  of  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  ever  recommending 
those  learned  practitioners  whose  more  especial  duty  it  is  to 
attend  the  call  of  serious  disease  and  affliction ;  during  their 
visits  he  was  often  requested  to  be  present  also,  and  thus  he 
early  got  acquainted  with  different  physicians  then  residing  in 
Manchester,  all  of  whom  entertained  a  high  regard  and  esteem 
for  him.  Among  this  number  was  the  famous  Dr.  Eason,  who 
had  a  peculiar  affection  for  Mr.  Clarke,  and  ever  manifested  it 
toward  himself  and  family,  mingling  as  often  as  possible  with  it 
in  social  intercourse  ;  but,  though  he  professed  not  religion  him- 
self, he  perceived  its  blessedness,  and  at  all  times  frankly 
acknowledged  it.  On  one  occasion,  while  attending  the  death- 
bed of  a  Methodist,  Mr.  Clarke  being  present,  he  turned  to,  and 
thus  addressed  him  :  "Adam,  I  like  to  attend  your  people  when 
they  are  dying  :  they  go  off"  so  quietly,  and  give  us  no  trouble." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1792,  there  was  a  breach  made  in 
Mr.  Clarke's  domestic  circle  by  the  death  of  his  third  child,  a 
beautiful  boy  of  nearly  two  years  old,  of  the  name  of  Adam : 
he  was  seized  by  the  croup.  The  promptest  means  were  used  ; 
but  medical  skill  availed  not,  and  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  great 
grief  of  his  parents,  this  promismg  child  breathed  his  last  in 
his  father's  arms.  It  was  long  before  they  could  realize  the 
fact ;  so  full  of  life  had  he  been  but  a  few  hours  before,  and  the 
stillness  of  death  so  soon  to  succeed,  seemed  almost  a  thing 
impossible  to  the  fondness  of  parental  hope  and  love.  The 
remembrance  of  this  afflictive  circumstance  never  left  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Clarke  through  life,  and  when  any  incident  brought  it 
into  notice,  his  eye  was  instantly  dimmed  with  a  tear,  nor  would 
he  ever  again  permit  any  child  of  his  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name. 

LIVERPOOL  CIRCUIT,  1793-5. 

From  Manchester,  in  the  summer  of  1793,  Mr.  Clarke  was 
appointed  by  the  conference  to  the  Licerpool  circuit.  Many  of 
the  events  of  that  period  of  his  life  it  is  now  impossible  to 
trace  ;  but  some  of  its  incidents  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
be  readily  forgotten  ;  of  this  description  is  the  following  : — 

He  had  gone  to  preach  at  a  small  village  called  Aintree,  a 
few  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
and  a  friend.  After  preaching,  as  they  were  returning,  two 
men  wavlaid  him,  and  taking  a  sure  aim  from  behind  their 
covert,  threw  a  stone  at  Mr.  Adam  Clarke,  which  cut  through 
his  hat  and  made  a  deep  wound  in  his  head  :  he  fell  with  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  for  the  stone  proved  to  be  upward  of  a 
pound  in  weight  :  on  his  friend's  carrying  him  into  a  near  cot- 
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tage,  his  brother  examined  the  injury,  and  found  that,  though 
not  necessarily  mortal,  it  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  per- 
fect quiet,  and  determined,  after  washing  and  dressing  the 
wound,  which  had  copiously  bled,  to  let  him  remain  in  the 
cottage  till  the  following  day. 

Leaving  the  friend  with  his  wounded  companion,  Mr.  Tracy 
Clarke  went  in  quest  of  the  wretched  men  who  had  committed 
this  outrage  :  he  found  them  at  a  public  house  not  far  oft',  and 
charging  them  with  the  fact,  each  instantly  accused  the  other. 
Upon  questioning  them,  it  appeared  that  they  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  that  they  had  casually  entered  the  house  during  the 
preaching,  and  placing  themselves  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  the 
service  was  over,  they  followed  Mr.  C,  concerted  their  plan, 
and  executed  it  in  the  manner  narrated. 

Mr.  Tracy  Clarke  had  them  both  apprehended,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  brother  :  while  explaining  the  circumstance  of  the 
case,  the  people  of  the  house,  on  learning  that  the  wounded  man 
was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  that  the  oftenders  were  Papists, 
themselves  chancing  to  be  of  the  same  creed,  expressed  them- 
selves thus  : — "  You  have  been  well  served  ;  what  business 
have  you  to  come  and  preach  here  1  It  is  a  pity  that  they  had 
not  killed  you." 

The  two  friends,  after  such  a  declaration,  felt  that  to  be  no 
fit  place  to  leave  Mr.  Clarke  in,  and  consequently,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  risk,  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  his 
brother's  house  at  Maghull,  whence  the  next  day  he  insisted  on 
being  removed  to  his  own  residence  in  Liverpool,  where  he  was 
presented  to  his  family  the  picture  of  death,  his  hair  and  clothes 
covered  with  blood.  Here  he  was  laid  up  more  than  a  month, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  time  his  life  hung  ni  doubt.  The 
men  were  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  this  outrage  ;  but  Mr. 
Clarke,  fearful  that  it  might  affect  their  lives,  refused  to  pi-ose- 
cute  ;  and  on  their  confessing  their  fault,  and  binding  themselves 
to  the  magistrate  never  more  to  offend,  they  were  discharged. 
As  this  act  had  evidently  arisen  from  bigotry,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Clarke  had  in  his  sermon  been  attacking  some 
of  the  articles  of  the  Romish  faith ;  but  it  was  not  the  case  : 
during  the  w^hole  discourse  not  one  word  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  Roman  Catholicism,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  mis- 
understanding between  Mr.  C.'s  family  and  those  men  :  for,  till 
the  evefiing  in  question,  they  were  totally  unknown  to  each 
other.  But  the  men  were  bad  men  as  well  as  bigoted  men  ;  and 
in  the  process  of  years,  not  having  profited  by  the  warning,  and 
continuing  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country,  they  both  came 
to  a  tragical  end. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  opposition  and  frequent  dangers, 
Mr.  Clarke  continued  his  varied  ministerial  duties  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  added  to  these  almost  daily  preaching,  and  a  rigid  re- 
gard to  visiting  the  sick  ;  and,  although  many  villages  where  he 
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had  to  go  were  situated  several  miles  from  Liverpool,  his  con- 
stant practice  was  to  walk  home  after  preaching-,  alike  regard- 
less of  distance,  darkness,  or  state  of  the  weather  :  his  duty 
discharged,  his  wife  and  infant  family  ahsorbed  the  next  best 
feelings  of  his  soul. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Clarke's  parents,  accom- 
panied by  the  younger  branches  of  their  j'amily,  removed  from 
Ireland,  and  settled  a  short  time  afterward  in  Manchester; 
where  his  father  established  himself  in  a  classical  school  :  in 
this  town  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  His  son  re- 
mained in  Liverpool,  continuing  his  labours  among  a  people 
who  loved  him,  and  who  valued  his  services.  During  his  two 
years'  residence,  himself  and  colleague,  the  venerable  Mr.  John 
Tawson,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  society  more  than 
doubled.  They  acted  in  unison;  they  laboured  with  diligence, 
and  hence  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospered  in  their 
hands. 

It    appears,  from  a  small  MS.  book  in  IMr.   Clarke's  hand 
writing,  that,  in  July,  1795,  he  attended  the  Wesleyan  confer 
ence,  held    that    year    in    Manchester :    he    there  records  the 
death  of  five    preachers   during    the  past    year,  of   whom  he 
adds  : — 

"/.  Broadbent  was  a  man  much  alive  to  God,  zealous  for  his 
cause — and  his  end  was  peace. 

"  Samuel  Hodgson^ — who  was  a  man  of  unblemished  character, 
of  a  generous  mind,  and  much  devoted  to  God;  by  unwearied 
application  to  reading  and  study  he  acquired  a  large  share  of 
very  useful  knowledge,  and  had  travelled  sixteen  years  :  he  was 
unhappily  drowned,  but  was  heard  to  cry,  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit.' 

"  Charles  Boone, — a  true  Christian  in  spirit  and  conduct,  of 
uncommon  benevolence  of  mind,  a  friend  to  religious  liberty, 
but  of  a  most  peaceable  disposition :  and  in  great  peace  he 
died. 

^^  Mark  Willis, —  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  disposition,  punc- 
tual in  all  his  appointments,  an  acceptable  preacher  :  he  travelled 
among  us  seven  years,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  righteous- 
ness and  peace. 

"  John  Hampson, — a  very  sensible  and  useful  man,  of  uncom- 
mon strength  of  body  and  benevolence  of  mind  :  his  conduct 
was  upright,  and  his  death  sudden." 


LONDON  CIRCUIT,  1795-8. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  Liver- 
pool, in  order  to  remove  his  family  to  London,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  appointed.  He  resided  in  John-street,  Spitalfields,  in 
the  house  adjoining  the  chapel,  which  had  been  originally  built 
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for  the  Protestant  French  refugees,  but  which  was  afterward 
bought  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

It  was  in  this  place,  and  at  this  time,  that  he  more  particularly 
employed  himself  in  writing  notes  for  a  Commentary  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  To  enable  him  to  do  so  with  greater 
ability,  correctness,  and  satisfaction  to  himself,  he  began  the 
critical  reading  of  the  original  texts ;  and  first  literally  trans- 
lated every  verse  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  their 
originals,  marking  all  the  various  readings,  and  comparing  them 
with  our  present  authorized  version.  He  also  diligently  pursued 
his  oriental  studies,  in  order  to  his  better  understanding  and  ex- 
plaining not  only  eastern  customs  and  metaphors,  but  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  spirit  of  oriental  poetry 
and  diction  ;  all  which  information  he  knew  to  be  highly  import- 
ant to  any  one  who  should  undertake  to  write  a  commentary  on 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  Mr.  C,  commenced  that  life  of  lite- 
rary labour  which  ultimately  produced  such  numerous  and  im- 
portant results ;  though  it  required  the  progress  of  years  to 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  maturity.  He,  however,  never  permitted 
his  literary  work  to  interfere  with  his  ministerial  labours,  which 
were  of  no  ordinary  importance ;  for,  besides  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  a  superintendent,  he  had  the  charge  of  visiting  the  infirm, 
the  sick,  and  the  dying  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
to  preach  in  all  the  different  chapels  in  the  widely  extended 
circuit,  which  at  that  period  of  time  stretched  east  and  west 
from  Woohvich  to  Tioickenham,  and  north  and  south  from  Tot- 
tenham to  Dorking.  Thus  his  walks  were  long,  and  his  preaching, 
as  well  as  other  religious  duties,  frequent  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
the  week  days.  It  was  his  constant  practice  to  keep  a  journal 
of  all  the  texts  he  preached  on,  and  all  the  places  he  preached 
at,  in  the  regular  chronological  order  of  the  days  of  the  month, 
years,  &c.  On  computing  from  this  journal  the  distances  of 
the  respective  places,  and  the  number  of  times  he  preached,  it 
is  found  that  he  had  walked,  during  the  three  years  he  remained 
in  London,  in  the  mere  duty  of  preaching,  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  miles  ;  for  he  invariably  performed  .these  journeys  on 
foot,  except  to  Dorking;  and,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  old  and  attached  friend,  the  late  John  Buttress, 
Esq.,  of  Spitalfields ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  two  friends 
always  returned  home  together  after  the  preaching  ;  indeed,  so 
inseparable  were  these  companions  in  all  their  walks  on  these 
occasions,  and  so  remarkably  dissimilar  were  they  in  their 
respective  sizes,  that  they  obtained  the  epithets  of  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  of  the  early  part  of  this 
work,  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  married  Miss  Cooke,  of  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire  ;  and,  though  not  contrary  to  the  knowledge,  yet  cer- 
tainly without  the  approbation,  of  that  lady's  mother.     This  cir- 
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cumstance  for  many  years  prevented  all  intercourse  with  the 
family,  so  that  some  of  its  younger  branches  had  in  the  mean 
time  married,  without  Mrs.  Clarke's  personally  knowing  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  were  united.  Her  third  sister,  Frances, 
who  had  from  her  youth  been  remarkable  for  her  seriousness, 
strength  of  mind,  and  epistolary  talents,  had  early  joined  the 
Methodist  society,  and  was  exemplary  for  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  church.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Butterworth,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Butterworth,  (for  many  years  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation 
in  Coventry^  and  author  of  a  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,) attended  the  Baptist  chapel  in  Chancery-lane,  and  ob- 
serving a  voung  man  of  genteel  appearance  and  serious  habits 
frequently  come  to  the  chapel,  he  invited  him  into  his  seat,  and 
in  process  of  time  this  slight  acquaintance  grew  into  friendship. 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Pond,  afterwards  married  Miss 
Frances  Cooke,  and  subsequently  went  to  reside  at  Tiverton,  in 
Devonshire,  at  which  place  Mr.  B.  visited  him.  While  at  his 
house  Mr.  Pond  recommended  to  Mr.  Butterworth  a  young  lady 

as  a  wife,  residing  at ,  in  Somersetshire,  and  gave  him  a 

letter  of  introduction  to  Mrs.  Cooke's  family,  entreating  his 
sister-in-law  to  give  his  friend  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
young  lady  in  question.  Mr.  B.  went  to  Trowbridge,  and  on 
the  following  morning  it  was  arranged  for  Miss  Anne  Cooke  to 

accompany  Mr.   Butterworth  on   horseback  to ,  for  the 

purpose  of  seeing  his  intended  wife.  When  they  dismounted, 
at  the  inn  to  put  up  their  horses,  Mr.  Butterworth  declined  call- 
ing on  the  young  lady,  saying  that  on  the  way  he  had  discovered 
in  the  companion  of  his  ride  the  only  one  who  could  make  him 
happy  as  a  husband.  This  unexpected  declaration  set  aside  the 
intended  visit,  and  the  young  people  returned  to  Trowbridge, 
where  Mr.  B.  entreated,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Mrs. 
Cooke,  her  mother,  to  their  marriage,  and  they  were  united  a 
few  months  after  this  event. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  not  at  this  period  decidedly  religious, 
nor  friendly  to  Methodism ;  yet,  on  Mr.  Clarke's  coming  to  re- 
side in  London,  he  thought  it  right  for  his  wife  to  see  her  sister ; 
accordingly,  one  day  she  called  in  Spitalfields ;  but  as  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  not  seen  her  since  her  own  marriage,  she  being  then 
but  a  young  girl,  she  did  not  recognise  her  sister  in  the  fashion- 
ably attired  lady  who  advanced  with  peculiar  cordiality  to  salute 
her;  but  on  the  inquiry,  "  Surely  you  do  not  know^  me  !"'  the 
kindred  tone  of  voice  struck  instantly  on  Mrs.  Clarke's  remem- 
brance. Shortly  after  this  interview  Mrs.  Butterworth  called 
again,  accompanied  by  her  husband  ;  and  the  peculiar  kindness 
and  remarkable  urbanity  of  his  manners  interested  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  by  their  repeated  calls  it  was  apparent 
that  the  pleasure  was  mutual.  Though  they  still  felt  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  Methodism,  the  propriety  of  gomg  to  hear  their 
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brother-in-law  preach  so  far  overcame  it,  that  they  agreed  to 
go  and  hear  him  very  shortly  after  the  acquaintance  thus  com- 
menced.   Tliey  chose  a  morning  when  Mr.  Clarke  was  preaching 
in  Cily  Road  chapel ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  week 
called   at  Spitalfields :  on   that  evening  Mr.  Clarke    having  to 
preach  at  Ley  ton,  Mr.  Butterworth  said  he  would  w^alk  with  him 
there,  Mrs.  B.  observing  that  she  would  remain  with  her  sister  till 
their  return.     The  conversation  between  the  two  gentlemen  on 
the  way  soon  took   a  religious  turn,  and  shortly  one  of  deeply 
spiritual  inquiry.     On  their  return  homewards,  Mr.  Butterworth 
acknowledged  that,  under  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Clarke  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sabbath,  his  mind  had  been  sensibly  impressed,  and  his 
heart l-eenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  own   natural  depravity 
and  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  he  expressed  his  determination 
not  to  rest  satisfied  without  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truths 
which  he  had  heard.     Mr.  Clarke  affectionately  pointed  him  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world — to 
the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  washeth  from  all  uncleanness. 
On  their  arrival  in   Spitalfields,  Mr.  B.  and  his   wife  returned 
home,  when  Mr.   Clarke   communicated   to  Mrs.   Clarke   what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  by  the  way.     No   less  surprised  than 
rejoiced,  Mrs.   Clarke  then  added  that  her  sister  Butterworth 
had,  from  the  powerful  influence  of  that  very  sermon  upon  her 
own  mind,  come  expressly  to  talk  to  her  on  the  same  subject, 
and  to  inquire  "what  she  should  do  to  be  saved  1"  and  that  she 
had  not  only  said  to  her,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  but  she  had  explained  the  nature  of 
faith,  and  the  requisitions  of  God  in  reference  to  man,  and  the 
help  which  he  would  himself  afford  to  all  those  who  diligently 
seek  him.  This  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterworth  mutually  sought  and 
found,  joined  the  Methodist  society,  nor  through  all  the  succeed- 
ing years  of  their  life  did  they  ever  turn  aside  from  following 
after  God,   but  continued  to    adorn    his    gospel  in  the  world ; 
and  they  were,  to  the  end  of   their   days,  firm    pillars  in  his 
temple.     Mr.  Butterworth's  mind  was  naturally  extremely  be- 
nevolent, and  when  to  this  was  superadded  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, he  cheerfully  attached  himself  to  works   of  mercy,  and 
wl-s  glad  to  associate  with  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  various  beneficent 
charities  with  which  he  was  connected.     Once  inducted  into  a 
sphere  of  benevolent  exertion,  he  gave  free  scope  to  the  natural 
philanthropy  of  his  mind  and  disposition,  not  only  to  follow  up, 
but  to  project  plans  for  the    spiritual,  moral,    and   intellectual 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice 
in  the  course  of  these  memoirs. 

Though  the  preachings  of  Mr.  Clarke  w^ere  at  this  time  many, 
and  his  other  duties  extensive,  yet  by  a  strict  redemption  of  time 
he  found  leisure  to  prosecute  his  studies ;  and  on  May  the  28th 
of  this  year,  he  finished  an  entireb^  new  translation  of  the  New 
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Testament  from  the  Greek,  wJiich  he   had  begun  June  10th  of 
the  year  preceding. 

This  translation  was  made  very  carefully,  and  was  illustrated 
w^th  critical  notes  explanatory  of  the  reasons  why  he  either 
deviated  from  the  received  original  text,  or  varied  from  the 
authorized  translation.*  Thus  duty  and  study  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  time  was  bought  up  in  order  to  improve  himself,  that  he 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  benefit  others. 

During  the  severity  and  scarcity  of  the  year  1795,  a  number 
of  the  society  of  Friends  united  themselves  into  a  body  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  distributing  bread  and  soup  to  the  fam- 
ishing poor  of  8pitalfields,  and  with  this  charity  Mr.  Clarke  was 
early  associated.  This  was  Mr.  C.'s  first  introduction  to  that 
respectable  body  of  Christians,  to  whom  he  was  always  much 
attached,  and  by  whom  hejvas  to  the  last  highly  esteemed. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  charity  itself  can  alone  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  remember  the  severe  pressure  of  the  times, 
the  want  of  money,  and  especially  the  scarcity  of  food,  which 
then  prevailed  almost  throughout  the  land. 

The  Wesleyan  conference  of  179C  was  held  in  London,  and  . 
to  the  Methodist  body  it  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch 
as  during   its  sittings  Mr.  Kilham  separated    himself  from  his 
brethren,  the  preachers,  taking  away  much   people    after  him, 
and  uliimately  establishing  himself  as  the  head  of  a  new  sect. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  Mr.  Clarke  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  so  indefatigably,  from  early  dawn  till  summoned  by  his 
various  pastoral  duties  to  leave  his  books,  that  his  health  was 
injured  by  his  close  application  ;  though  it  may  be  remarked,  he 
never  sat  up  late  at  night ;  ever  observing,  "  a  late  morning 
student  is  a  lazy  one,  and  will  rarely  make  a  true  scholar  ;  and 
he  who  sits  up  late  at  night,  not  only  burns  his  life's  candle  at 
both  ends,  but  puts  a  red-hot  poker  to  the  middle." 

In  the  year  1797  Mr.  Clarke  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco^  in  which  he 
dispassionately  entered  into  many  of  its  injurious  effects,  treat- 
ing the  subject  not  only  philosophically,  but  considering  it  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  ;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  his  callmg,  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  habits  of 
the  poor,  in  reference  to  them  especially,  he  saw  the  evil  of  the 
use  of  this  favourite  weed  ;  not  unfrequently  remarking,  that 
the  depth  of  poverty  which  he  sometimes  witnessed  proceeded 
more  from  extravagance  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms, 
and  its  attendant,  drink,  than  from  ordinary  misfortune  ;  and  that 
among  the  "  wretchedly  poor,"  as  he  used  to  designate  such 
persons,  the  quality  of  the  food  of  one  day  commonly  produced 

*  This  translation  has.  since  the  doctor's  death,  been  destroyed,  iu 
consequence  of  his  often  repeated  wish  to  that  effect,  as  he  considered 
it  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  meet  the  eye  of  criticism. 

12* 
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great  scarcity  for  several  of  the  succeeding  ones  ;  and  that 
there  were  many  people  who,  though  destitute  of  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  would  not  only  indulge  themselves  in  drink, 
hut  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff;  which  Mr.  Clarke  con- 
tended, in  the  pamphlet  in  question,  to  be  alike  ruinous  to  the 
health,  and  inimical  to  all  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

This  pamphlet  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  went  through  several 
editions,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  curious  production. 

During  the  same  year  Mr.  Clarke,  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, met  with  a  French  epigram,  which  so  much  pleased  him, 
that  he  brought  it  down  to  read  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  a  young 
friend  w^ho  was  on  a  visit  to  them  :  the  young  lady  and  himself 
mutually  agreed  to  give  an  English  translation  of  it,  and  send 
both  of  them  to  the  "  Gazetteer ;"  and  that  whichever  of  the 
translations  was  admitted,  to  it  should  be  adjudged  the  prize  of 
pre-eminence.  They  were  accordingly  sent,  accompanied  by 
the  following  observations  on  the  Reformation  :  both  were  for- 
warded without  signature,  bearing  the  date  of  January,  1797: — 

"  So  deplorable  was  the  intellectual  darkness  of  Europe,  pre- 
.  viously  to  the  Reformation,  that  many,  even  of  the  clergy,  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  The  sacred  writings,  which,  under  God, 
are  the  well-spring  of  life  and  knowledge,  were  universally 
neglected.  Spurious  traditions  and  worthless  legends  were  the 
turbid  fountains  whence  the  doctrines  of  the  church  were  de- 
rived, and  the  religious  conduct  of  the  people  regulated  :  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  case  in  which  the  trumpet  did  not  give  an 
uncertain  sound.  Barbarism  had  nearly  gained  its  ancient  as- 
cendency. As  the  voice  of  revelation  was  not  known,  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  locked  up  from  the  people  as  being  dan- 
gerous to  their  salvation,  so  the  voice  of  reason  was  little 
heeded  ;  and  the  human  mind,  having  little  or  nothing  to  excite 
or  employ  its  energies,  was  deeply  sunk  into  an  abyss  of  intel- 
lectual torpor  and  degradation.  Learning  did  not  exist ;  sciences 
and  arts  were  known  by  their  names  only  ;  and  the  neglect  of 
education  was  so  universal,  and  the  inventive  faculty  so  over- 
loaded with  the  mummeries  of  a  false  religion,  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  that  sacerdotal  domination  which  was  paramount 
to  all  other  powder  and  authority,  that  trade  languished,  com- 
merce was  almost  totally  unknown,  and  useful  discoveries, 
for  the  amelioration  of  human  life,  were  scarcely  heard  of  in 
Europe. 

"  Not  only  religioyi,  but  the  republic  of  letters  also,  is  under 
the  highest  obligation  to  the  Reformation.  When  the  Bible  was 
unchained,  and  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongues  of  the 
different  nations  of  PJurope,  and  disseminated  by  printing,  piety 
to  God,  long  cold,  and  nearly  lifeless,  became  invigorated  ;  all 
the  moral  duties,  being  better  understood  through  the  medium 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  more  conscientiously  practised  ; 
genuine  learning  began  to  revive  ;  good  laws  were  enacted ; 
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civil  government  became  more  mild  and  efficient ;  and  the  poli- 
tical state  of  man,  in  consequence,  was  greatly  improved  and 
ameliorated  ;  then  was  sung  by  more  than  the  heavenly  host, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will 
among  men.  And,  to  the  eternal  praise  of  the  author  of  this 
glorious  work,  the  light  which  then  sprang  up  has  continued  to 
shine  with  increasing  lustre  and  benefit  to  the  present  time. 

'  When  he  first  the  work  begun, 

Small  and  feeble  was  his  day  : 
Now  the  word  doth  swiftly  run, 

Now  it  wins  its  widening  way  : 
More  and  more  it  spreads  and  grows, 

Ever  mighty  to  prevail ; 
Sin's  strong  holds  it  now  o'erthrows, 

Shakes  the  trembling  gates  of  hell.' 

"  Of  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  even  among  the  clerg}^  the  following  fact,  modi- 
fied into  French  verse  by  a  poet  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
will  be  a  sufficient  proof  : — 

*  Quelqu'  un  desirant  etre  Prctre, 

A  I'eveque  se  presenta  : 

Lequel  lui  dit,  Si  tu  veux  I'etre, 

Quot  sunt  sepUm  sacr amenta  ? 

Puis,  il  dit,  Tres. — L'eveque,  QuasI 
"Sunt  Fides,  Spes,  et  Caritas." 

Parbheu,  tu  as  bien  repondu ; 

Sus  clerc  qu'on  depeche  son  cas  ; 

II  merite  d'etre  tondu.' 

"  I  ask  pardon  for  the  following  free  version  : — 

A  crotchet  came  into  a  wiseacre's  head, 
To  enter  the  priesthood  for  a  morsel  of  bread 
Away  to  the  bishop  he  instantly  hies. 
Announces  his  business  : — The  prelate  replies, 
If  you  xcish  to  he  priestedy  and  guide  men  to  heaveti, 
How  many  in  number  are  the  sacraments  seven  ? 
Having  studied  a  while,  he  replies,  Tliey  are  three. 
The  prelate  rejoins,  Pray,  sir,  which  may  they  be? 
"Faith,  hope,  and  charity,"  the  scholar  replies  : 
By  the  mass  !  said  the  bishop,  you're  xcondrously  vnse, 
Yoii,  've  ansicer'd  discreetly,  your  learning  is  sound  ; 
Few  bishops  at  present  have  lore  so  profound. 
See,  clerk,  that  his  orders  be  icritten  tcith  speed ; 
He  merits  the  tonsure : — and  you  shall  be  feed. 

"  Here  we  know  not  which  to  deplore  most,  the  theology  of 
the  bishop,  or  the  learning'  of  the  candidate." 

In  th«  July  of  the  same  year,  his  health  becoming  exceedingly 
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affected,  he  was  recommended  to  g-o  for  a  short  time  to  the  sea- 
side :  accompanied  by  his  steady  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulmer, 
he  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Collinson,  who  was  for  a  short  time  staying  at  Margate  ;  and 
being  joined  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  the  social  party  proceeded  on 
a  hasty  tour,  as  described  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Clarke,  parts  of  which  are  extracted.     The  first  is  dated, — 

Margate,  July  14,  1797. 

"  Yesterday  we  left  Margate  for  Ramsgate,  and  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  Downs  and  Dover-cliff,  which  place  gave  rise  to 
that  most  astonishing  description  of  Shakspeare's  in  his  King 
Lear.  We  also  saw  Calais — went  to  the  top  of  the  North-fore- 
land lighthouse,  and  saw  Deal,  Sandwich,  and  Pcgivell  Bay. 

"  After  we  had  dined  we  walked  to  Kingsgate,  calling  on  the 
way  at  Broadstairs,  where  was  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  standing  :  in 
days  of  old  every  vessel  that  passed  this  spot  lowered  its  top- 
sails. Out  of  respect  for  the  ancient  chapel  I  took  off  my  hat 
while  I  passed  by  it.  Ktngsgate  is  the  place  where  Charles 
II.  and  the  duke  of  York  first  landed,  after  their  return  from 
France  :  there  is  a  gate  raised  in  the  place  in  commemoration 
of  this  event.  We  then  came  to  a  like-nothing-else-sort-of  a 
building,  raised  in  memorial  of  the  invasion  of  Hengist,  when 
the  Britons  were  expelled  from  the  isle  of  Thanet.  This  curl 
ous-looking  building  is  erected  on  one  of  the  tumuli.  This 
ground  appeared  to  me  next  to  sacred  :  without  doubt  it  was 
the  first  inhabited  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  here  Julius 
Cesar  landed,  and  the  Roman  conquests  began  ;  and  where, 
according  to  report,  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  first  preached." 


July  24. 
"  I  will  go  on,  my  very  dear  Mary,  with  my  journal  : — On 
Friday  we  left  Margate  and  proceeded  to  Warwick,  and  I 
preached  in  the  evening  in  our  chapel.  Never  did  a  more 
deathlike  attention  occupy  an  assembly,  while,  for  sixty  minutes, 
I  insisted  on  Matt,  vii,  7,  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  c^-c.  ;  and 
I  believe  great  peace  rested  upon  all.  On  the  25th  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  take  a  view  of  Warwick  and  Kenihvorth 
castles :  the  first  is  the  most  perfect  edifice  of  the  kind,  and  the 
second  the  finest  ruin  in  the  nation.  After  a  delightful  ride  we 
arrived  at  the  venerable  castle  of  Kenilworth,  which  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  lord  chamber- 
lain to  the  king,  and  where  of  yore  kings  and  queens  were 
feasted  ;  for  the  amusement  of  whom  men  of  fruitful  imagina- 
tions racked  their  brains  to  find  out  and  exhibit  a  sufficient 
variety  of  sports  to  please  and  entertain  the  conquerors  of 
nations.      Queen    Elizabeth    and  her  court   were    entertained 
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here  for  seventeen  days  with  continued  feasts,  tilts,  and 
tournaments,  daring  which  time  the  company  drank  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hogsheads  of  beer.  This  entertainment  was 
given  by  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  spent  jC60,000 
in  buildings,  beautifyings,  &c.  I  examined  every  part  of  this 
ruin,  ascended  every  tower  that  was  ascendible,  and  made  re- 
marks that  quite  enchanted  myself:  several  most  beautiful  rooms 
are  yet  entire.  Had  it  been  possible,  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
brought  the  whole  castle  on  my  back,  in  order  that  my  Mary  and 
her  sons  might  have  entered  into  the  enthusiasm  of  their  hus- 
band and  father.  This  castle  endured  a  six  months'  siege  by 
Henry  HI.,  and  was  nearly  demolished  in  the  late  civil  wars. 
But  we  were  obliged  to  leave  a  place  I  could  have  admired  for 
a  year,  and  proceeded  to  Warwick,  where  we  wrote  a  note  to 
Lord  Warwick  for  leave  to  visit  his  noble  and  ancient  mansion. 
In  the  mean  time,  before  an  answer  arrived,  I  went  off  to  look 
at  the  old  church,  which  I  found,  by  a  Latin  inscription,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  by  Roger  de  Novo  Burgo, 
{Newbury,)  and  afterward  re-edified  by  Sir  (Somebody)  Beau- 
champ,  earl  of  Waricick.  Permission  to  visit  the  castle  having 
been  granted,  we  proceeded  to  enter  his  lordship's  domains. 
We  were  first  ushered  by  the  house-keeper,  an  affable  old  gentle- 
woman, into  a  spacious  and  elegant  hall,  adorned  with  paintings. 
I  was  almost  absolutely  a  prey  to  astonishment  and  rapture, 
while  I  contemplated  the  painting  of  the  wife  of  Schneiders,  by 
Rubens  :  such  a  speaking  canvass  I  never  before  b^iield.  The 
old  lady  perceived  my  revery  ;  from  which  I  soon  found  she 
argued  well  of  my  taste  and  knowledge.  Among  a  profusion 
of  fine  and  luxuriant  sights,  my  eyes  wandered  to  some  old 
pots  and  pans,  which  I  was  immediately  able  to  describe  and 
designate  :  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  were  none 
other  than  the  very  Etruscan  vases,  so  finely  delineated  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  from  whom  the  earl  of  Warwick  received 
them.  From  being  able  to  describe  them  so  completely,  I  soon 
became  the  oracle  of  the  company,  and  the  old  lady  appeared 
rejoiced  to  find  that  she  had  not  placed  a  wrong  confidence  in 
me.  Li  the  same  apartment  I  saw  some  bronze  cups,  from  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  some  of  which  I  found  cost  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  guineas.  Through  a  noble  window  in  this  apartment 
you  perceive  the  beautiful,  gently  flowing  river  Avon.  In  the 
next  place  we  were  shown  Queen  Anne's  bed,  in  which  she 
slept ;  and  which,  if  report  be  true,  she  wrought  with  her  own 
hands  :  it  is  in  good  preservation.  Here  also  is  a  fine  marble 
bust  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  We  likewise  got  into  the 
armory,  where,  being  very  much  in  the  good  graces  of  the  old 
lady,  i  was  permitted  to  fit  on  some  of  the  armour,  and  felt  al- 
most the  spirit  of  a  knight-errant  coming  upon  me.  In  short, 
we  went  through  all  this  interesting  and  magnificent  place  ;  but 
T  must  reserve  till  I  get  home,  to  tell  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick'^s 
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sword,  which  I  endeavoured  to  wield,  twenty  pounds  weight ; 
also  of  his  spear,  his  shield,  his  breastplate,  his  tilting  pole,  &c., 
all  enormously  gigantic  :  nor  can  I  wait  to  mention  particularly 
the  rib  of  the  dun  cow  ; — the  shoulder-blade  and  back  bone  of 
the  wild  boar,  all  of  which  I  suspect  are  bones  of  large  fish ; — 
Guy's  porridge-pot,  which  holds  one  hundred  and  ten  gallons, 
and  which  is  filled  every  time  an  earl  comes  of  age ;  together 
with  a  multitude  of  other  &c's,  all  of  which  must  be  now  left." 

By  this  little  tour  the  health  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  considerably 
improved,  and  he  continued  his  usual  ministerial  and  literary 
employments  with  renewed  vigour. 

That  his  literary  labours  were  however  in  jeopardy  will  appear 
from  the  following  incident  : — He  had  gone  from  Spitalfields  to 
preach  one  week  evening,  and  had  taken  with  him  for  some  pur- 
pose his  notes  on  the  book  of  Job ;  and  as  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
accompanied  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  stop  to  supper  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Hoxton  ;  he  put  down  his  MS.  on  the  sideboard,  and  on 
going  away  forgot  it :  early  the  next  morning,  finding  he  had 
left  it  behind,  he  went  off  in  quest  of  it,  and  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  the  servant,  seeing  some  loose  papers  lying  on  the  side- 
board, had  folded  up  in  them  the  pieces  of  candle  left  after  the 
supper  of  the  preceding  evening ;  and  consequently,  when  they 
were  reproduced,  their  appearance  was  most  deplorable.  He 
hastened  home,  however,  with  this  his  recovered  store,  declaring 
that  had  the  servant  burned  instead  of  merely  folding  her  ends  of 
candles  in  lilem,  he  could  never,  in  all  probability,  have  had  the 
courage  to  rewrite  those  notes,  nor  possibly  to  have  gone  on 
with  the  comment  itself;  which,  during  its  progress,  was  ex- 
posed to  so  many  untoward  circumstances,  that  very  little  addi- 
tional difficulty  would  entirely  have  disheartened  him  from 
proceeding  with  it. 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  Mr.  Clarke  was,  from  his 
youth,  an  extremely  early  riser,  seldom  remaining  in  bed  after 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thus  he  not  only  availed  himself 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  which  many  persons  con- 
sume in  sleep,  but  also  of  that  elpsticity  of  thought  which  the 
mind  possesses  after  the  rest  of  sleep,  as  well  as  that  collected- 
ness  of  ideas,  and  freshness  of  feelings,  which  as  yet  the  events 
of  the  day  have  not  disturbed.  He  not  only  gained  time  by  this 
system  of  early  rising ;  but  he  saved  time  by  rarely  accepting 
any  invitations  to  dinner  parties  :  when  he  did  dine  from  home, 
he  u'as  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  and 
they  returned  home  as  soon  afterward  as  possible  :  as  neither 
of  them  ever  took  tea,  nor  any  substitute  for  it,  this  was  their 
apology  for  shortening  their  visits.  With  a  few  particular 
friends,  with  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterworth  were  always  as- 
sociated, he  was  extremely  intimate,  and  an  interchange  of 
social  hospitalities  frequently  concluded  the  labours  of  a  long 
day  devoted  to  severe  study.     AVith  these  few  families  it  was 
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their  custom  to  sup  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  after  preaching, 
and  they  again  with  him  in  rotation  at  the  same  hour  ;  and  when 
the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  his  naturally  cheerful  and 
social  spirit  expanded  into  unreserved  and  friendly  conversation, 
enlivened  by  accounts  of  former  times,  and  striking  and  inte- 
resting events.  Such  intercourse  tended  to  keep  alive  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  and  invigorated  the  spirit. 

During  the  three  years  Mr.  Clarke  remained  in  London  he 
was,  by  his  excessive  application  and  various  labours,  acquiring 
extensive  information,  and  also  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  library, 
which  was,  in  subsequent  years,  second  to  few  private  collec- 
tions in  the  kingdom.  He  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
books,  and  was  skilful  in  his  selection  of  them;  often  acquiring 
great  literary  curiosities  by  promptitude  in  seeking  them  directly 
where  he  understood  they  were  to  be  met  with ;  few  bookstalls 
could  be  passed  bv  him  without  at  least  a  partial  examination.  Al- 
ready he  was  pretty  much  known  among  the  London  booksellers, 
and  Was  sure  to  have  their  respective  catalogues  forwarded  to 
him  directly  on  their  publication  :  he  lost  no  time  in  going  over 
them,  marking  such  as  he  was  solicitous  of  possessing.  On  the 
publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fell, 
principal  of  the  dissenting  college  at  Hackney,  Mr.  Clarke  ob- 
served advertised  "  a  black-letter  Bible.''  The  day  fixed  for 
the  sale  happening  to  be  on  what  was  termed  among  the  Me- 
thodists a  quarterly-meeting  day,  which  is  a  time  appointed  by 
that  body  for  the  adjustment  of  their  accounts,  &;c.,  &;c.,  and 
which  required  his  personal  attendance  during  the  very  hours 
of  sale,  he  therefore  desired  his  friend  and  bookseller^  Mr 
William  Baynes,  to  attend  the  auction,  and  purchase  for  him 
"  the  black-letter  Bible,  if  it  went  for  any  thing  in  reason."  He 
did  so  :  the  book  was  put  up,  and  Baynes  had  only  one  compe- 
titor, and  on  a  trifling  advance  on  a  moderate  last  bid,  it  was 
knocked  down  to  the  bookseller.  On  inquiry,  Mr.  Baynes  found 
that  his  opponent  was  by  trade  a  goldbeater,  and  that  he  had  bid 
for  the  book  merely  on  account  of  the  skins  on  which  it  was 
w^ritten,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  their  value 
for  the  purposes  of  his  calling,  he  had  given  up  the  contest ; 
hence  the  trifling  advance  secured  its  higher  destiny  and  better 
fate. 

When  Mr.  Clarke  had  concluded  the  quarterly  meeting,  he 
went  from  the  City  Road,  w^here  it  was  held,  to  Paternoster 
Row,  to  inquire  after  the  chances  of  the  auction  :  he  found  that 
the  book  he  desired  was  secured,  and  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion discovered  that  it  was  indeed  "  a  black-letter  Bible,"  but 
of  so  ancient  a  date  as  to  constitute  it  a  great  literary  treasure  : 
he  had  it  immediately  packed  up  into  a  parcel,  (and  it  made  one 
of  no  small  dimensions,  being  nearly  a  hundred  weight,)  and 
putting  it  on  his  shoulder,  walked  beneath  his  burden  to  his  own 
bouse  in  Spitalfields.     He  lost  no  time  in  making  a  more  minute 
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examination  of  his  purchase,  the  result  of  which  he  has  inserted 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  flyleaf.  "  This  Bible^  the  first  trans- 
lation into  the  English  language,  and  evidently,  from  the  or- 
thography and  diction,  the  oldest  copy  of  that  translation,  was 
once  the  property  of  Thamas  a'  Woodstock,  youngest  son  of 
Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  and  brother  to  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt.  Thomas  a'  Woodstock  was 
born  A.  D.  1355,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  smothered  be- 
tween two  beds ;  or,  others  say,  causelessly  beheaded  at  Calais, 
September  8,  1397,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  by 
Thomas  Moivbrar/,  earl  marshal  of  England,  at  the  instance  of 
his  nephew,  King  Richard  II.  His  arms  appear  on  the  shield 
at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  and  are  the  same  as  those  on  his 
monument  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  many  respects  the  lan- 
guage of  this  MS.  is  older  than  that  found  in  most  of  those 
copies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Joh?i  Wiclif.  This  MS. 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Hunter. 
It  was  found  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  and  from  the  hay 
and  bits  of  mortar  that  were  in  it,  leads  to  this  most  natural 
conclusion,  that  it  had  been  hid,  probably  during  the  Maryan 
persecution,  in  sacks  of  hay,  and  at  other  times  built  up  in  walls, 
and  not  unfrequently,  it  would  appear,  that  it  had  been  secreted 
under  ground,  as  was  evinced  from  the  decayed  state  of  many 
of  its  pages,  especially  the  early  ones. 

(Signed)  "  Adam  Clarke." 

But  these  parts  of  pages  have  been  most  carefully  restored 
by  the  neat  and  diligent  hand  of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  ivriting-  itself 
being  only  in  the  first  page  affected,  and  all  the  rest  he  has 
curiously  and  carefully  mended  with  parchment,  which  he  has 
stained  to  the  colour  of  the  MS.  itself.  For  this  neatness,  in 
reference  to  books,  he  was  always  remarkable  ;  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  restore  a  tattered  leaf,  shreds  of  paper  stained  to  the 
shade  of  the  original  were  sure  to  be  immediately  applied  to 
preserve  what  was  left ;  and  many  of  his  female  friends  con- 
tributed to  him  of  their  stout,  old-fashioned  silks,  with  which  he 
inlaid  defective  oriental  MS.  covers,  or  pasted  down  the  backs, 
not  trusting  into  the  hands  of  bookbinders  what  they  might 
easily  injure,  but  could  never  restore  ;  besides,  many  of  such 
MSS.  would  not  have  admitted  of  the  English  mode  of  binding, 
and  could  only  eflfectually  be  done  in  the  very  mode  he 
adopted. 


BRISTOL  CIRCUIT,  1798-1801. 

The  period  was  now  arrived  in  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Methodist  itinerancy,  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs was  to  remove  from  London,  with  all  its  circle  of  duties, 
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friendships,  and  literary  avocations,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
zealously  and  affectionately  attached ;  and,  by  tlie  appointment 
of  the  conference,  he  was,  in  the  summer  of  179S,  removed  to 
Bristol.  This  year  and  the  succeeding  one  were  marked  by 
circumstances  of  peculiar  national  scarcity  ;  all  ranks  of  society 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  distress  as  a  judgment ;  the  rich 
voluntarily  ceased  from  a  consumption  of  flour  in  the  mere  gra- 
tification of  elegant  indulgences  ;  the  middle  classes  of  the  com- 
munity found  it  difficult  to  support  their  families,  from  the  actual 
scarcity  of  all  provisions  ;  and  the  poor  sought  from  door  to 
door  a  handful  of  food  to  save  them  from  dying:  alas  !  this  they 
could  not  always  meet  with,  and  numbers  of  them  perished  of 
mere  starvation.  From  the  effects  of  this  distress  ^Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  and  their  infant  family  suffered  in  common  with  others  ; 
but  they  concealed  their  necessities  in  order  not  to  draw  upon 
the  sympathies  of  their  friends,  and  frequently  denied  them- 
selves a  sufficiency  of  food,  to  save  a  part  of  each  day's  allot- 
ment of  provisions  to  share  with  those  wretched  applicants  who 
were  in  still  greater  need  than  themselves.  Mr.  Clarke  would 
talk  to  his  little  ones  on  the  subject,  and  show  them  their 
starving  fellow-creatures,  who,  in  cold,  nakedness,  and  famine 
besought  relief:  their  eye  would  affect  their  hearts,  and  each 
voluntarily  put  by  a  bit  of  its  breakfast  and  supper  for  these 
distressed  poor  :  at  its  distribution  they  were  all  present,  and 
were  thus  taught  to  see  and  feel  the  blessings  of  self-denial  in 
the  happiness  it  produced  to  others.  Thus  did  Mr.  Clarke  early 
train  his  little  flock  to  feel  for  their  fellows,  teaching  them  that 
God  made  all  men  of  one  blood  ;  and,  consequently,  that  they 
ought  to  "  love  as  brethren." 

The  two  eldest  of  his  children,  being  boys,  used  often  in  the 
summer  months  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  their  father  to 
his  preaching  appointments,  a  few  miles  out  of  Bristol ;  when 
each,  a  Goliah  in  his  owm  estimation,  furnished  himself  with  a 
stout  stick,  in  order  to  defend  their  father,  should  he  be  attacked, 
previously  settling  the  limb  of  the  enemy  each  should  break  in 
case  of  such  rencounter  ;  and  on  the  way  the  father  amused  them 
with  tales  of  good  and  evil  genii,  and  drew  from  each  a  moral 
to  inspire  courage,  and  an  undaunted  upholding  of  the  right, 
under  all  trials,  and  even  under  adverse  circumstances. 

During  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1798,  Mr.  Clarke  learned 
that  his  father  was  in  a  dangerous  state  of  health,  and  he  ear- 
nestly longed  to  visit  him  ;  but  his  own  ill  health  and  domestic 
circumstances  opposed  themselves  to  his  wishes ;  and  he  hoped 
that  his  father's  life  might  be  spared  till  he  could  feel  able,  and 
justified  in  going  to  visit  him,  and  having  the  first  ardent  desire 
of  his  heart  gratified,  namely,  his  father's  blessing  on  his  head. 
In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  to  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend, 
John  Berwick,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  begging  him  to  watch  over 
his  parent,  and  to  minister  to  him  in  all  his  necessities  of  every 
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kind.  But  the  shadows  of  death  were  fast  darkening  down 
upon  his  father's  head,  and  the  pulse  of  life  was  beating 
languidly  to  mark  that  shortly  it  should  beat  no  more  for  ever. 

That  his  duteous  request,  in  reference  to  his  father's  com- 
forts, was  faithfully  executed,  the  following  interesting  letter 
will  evince  :  it  was  written  by  the  friend  before  mentioned.  It 
is  dated, — 

"  Manchester,  November  2,  1798. 

"  My  Dear  Adam, — This  forenoon  1  found  a  desire  to  go  and 
see  your  father,  whom,  from  many  engagements,  I  had  not 
seen  for  nearly  a  week.  When  I  arrived  they  were  just  going 
to  send  for  me.  I  found  him  much  altered  indeed,  his  pulse 
much  sunk,  and  his  cough  had  ceased  for  two  days.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  there  was  every  appearance  of  death.  The 
doctor  came,  and  I  found  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  death  was  fast 
approaching.  He  was  seated  in  his  chair,  but  wanted  to  be 
removed  into  bed.  I  wished  much  to  have  your  last  wish  of 
'a  line  from  his  own  hand,'  and  feared  if  he  lay  down  it  could 
not  be  done,  as  he  would  soon  be  gone  :  I  therefore  put  a  table 
before  him,  and  paper,  and  put  the  pen  in  his  hand,  but  found 
that  without  help  he  could  not  make  a  letter :  he  faintly  said, 
'  I  only  wish  to  send  my  blessing.'  Above  you  have  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  some  little  consolation  to  you.  He  was  very  happy, 
and  very  willing  to  die.  After  he  had  written  those  few  words 
he  was  got  into  bed,  and  appeared  better.  I  thought  he  might 
survive  a  few  hours,  and  therefore  took  my  leave  of  him,  and 
told  him  I  would  go  home  to  my  dinner,  and  return  afterward. 
He  bade  God  bless  me  very  loud.  At  my  return,  about  half 
past  one,  I  found  he  had  just  gone  to  glory,  without  a  groan. 
I  had  spoken  much  to  him  respecting  you  :  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  well  you  had  not  been  sent  for,  as  you  could  have  done  him 
no  good.  He  said  'he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  for  if  you  had 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  journey  he  should  have  been 
very  unhappy.'  He  added  that  '  he  had  no  pain,  and  that  one 
moment  in  eternity  would  compensate  for  all  he  had  suffered  here.' 

"  Your  mother  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  Wishing  you 
every  consolation,  I  am  yours  affectionately, 

"  John  Berwick." 

On  the  same  sheet  of  paper  is  the  interesting  document 
alluded  to.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  May  the  blessing  of  God,  and  a  dying  father's  blessing,  ever 
be  upon  you  all,  my  children.     I  die  full  of  hope,  and  happy. 

"  John  Clarke." 
God  bless  you  all. 

Adam, — Mary, 
*William, — Mary, 
Tracy — all — all.     Amen. 

*  His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Johnson. 
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Tinder  this  sacred  record  are  to  be  seen  the  following  lines  : — 
"  These  words  my  precious  father  wrote  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  he  v/enl  to  glory.  Adam  Clarke." 

At  this  unexpectedly  speedy  dissolution  of  his  beloved  and 
honoured  father,  Mr.  Clarke  was  deeply  affected  :  he  expressed 
himself  as  if  the  bands  of  life  were  loosened  from  around  him, 
and  his  mental  and  physical  powers  were  almost  brought  down 
together  to  the  sides  of  the  grave.  He  sent  immediately  for 
his  widowed  mother,  and  as  soon  as  possible  she  came,  and  re- 
sided with  him  till  he  left  Bristol  ;  when  she  went  to  live  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Exley,  who  was  settled  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Clarke,  sen.,  was  buried  in  Ardwicke  churchyard,  in  Manches- 
ter ;  and  on  his  tombstone  was  this  simple  inscription  : — 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Clarke,  M.  A.,  who  departed 
this  life  Nov.  2d,  1798,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age." 

Ever  afterward,  on  his  son  Adam's  passing  that  churchyard, 
either  on  foot  or  riding,  he  invariably  took  off  his  hat,  and  kept 
it  in  his  hand  the  whole  length  of  the  yard  :  an  affecting  token 
of  how  much  he  honoured  as  well  as  loved  "  this  guide  of  his 
youth." 

The  distress  of  mind  occasioned  by  this  heavy  affliction 
tended  still  more  to  impair  the  health  of  Mr.  Clarke  ;  to  which 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  deep  solicitude  in  reference  to 
some  literary  works  he  was  prosecuting,  added  their  depressing 
influence  :  but  he  ever  had  a  firm  reliance  on  the  care  of  divine 
providence,  watching  its  openings,  and  working  with  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  the  upright  maintenance  of  his  rapidly  in- 
creasing family,  which  he  ever  gloried  in,  as  the  highest  honour 
God  could  confer  upon  him  :  indeed,  after  the  labours  of  the 
study  were  over,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  his  little  ones, 
who  quickly  assembled  to  his  well-known  call  of  "  Come  all 
about  me — come  all  about  me."  Then  was  to  be  heard  the  joy- 
ous shout,  and  the  rush  of  the  youngsters  to  claim  the  first  kiss, 
or  obtain  the  best  seat  upon  his  knee  :  often  would  he  dispose 
of  them  on  his  person  :  one  around  his  neck  was  his  collar  ;  one 
hanging  on  each  shoulder  were  his  shoulder-knots  ;  one  around 
his  waist  was  called  his  girdle  ;  and  one  seated  on  each  foot, 
clinging  their  little  arms  around  his  knee,  formed  his  clogs ;  and 
with  an  infant  in  his  arms  would  he,  thus  equipped,  walk  about 
the  room,  the  happiest  of  the  group.  The  sports  of  the  evening 
finished,  each  alternately  kneeled  at  the  mothers  knee  to  say 
its  prayers  :  and  when  quite  prepared  for  bed,  Mr.  Clarke,  when 
not  out  preaching,  invariably  carried  them  himself  up  to  bed, 
put  or  playfully  threw  them  in,  and  tucked  them  up  for  the  night ; 
but  before  retiring  himself,  he  always  visited  each  bed  to  see  if 
all  was  right ;  and  to  his  well-known  voice,  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  the  little  urchins  would  start  up,  unpin  each  its  own 
bundle    of  clothes,    (which    from   almost  infancy  it  had  been 
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taught  to  fold  up,)  and  dress  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  for, 
from  mere  childhood,  he  would  never  permit  waste  of  time  by 
dilatory  habits,  any  more  than  slovenly  neglect  through  affected 
attempts  at  expedition. 

Sometimes,  when  persons  complained  to  him  of  the  largeness 
of  their  families,  and  the  necessa.ry  expenses  produced  by  it,  he 
would  reply,  in  the  language  of  a  favourite  Mohammedan  sage  : — 
"  The  best  wife  is  she  vi^ho  loves  her  husband,  and  brings  him 
many  children  :  let  your  children  and  your  family  be  increased, 
and  know  that  it  is  on  their  account  that  God  provides  for  you."'' 

In  the  year  17U9,  on  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  his  wedding 
day,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  the  following  address  to  his  wife,  ac- 
companying it  with  the  present  of  a  gold  watch,  remarkable  for 
its  elegance  : — 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — This  gold  watch,  the  beautiful 
dial  of  which  is  an  emblem  of  thy  face  ;  the  delicate  pointers, 
of  thy  hands  ;  the  scapement,  of  thy  temples  ;  the  balance,  of  thy 
conduct  in  thy  family ;  the  gold  case,  of  thy  body ;  and  the  cap, 
of  thy  prudence ;  thy  affectionate  husband  presenteth  unto  thee, 
on  this  eleventh  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day.  Bristol, 
April  17,  1799.  Adam  Clarke." 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Clarke  w^as  much  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  some  literary  work  ;  but  he  never  on  this 
account  relaxed  in  his  ministerial  duties  of  preaching,  and  visit- 
ing the  sick  and  the  afflicted  ;  and  such  was  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  for  wisdom,  prudence,  and  judgment,  and 
such  the  character  he  had  maintained  for  probity  and  integrity, 
that  he  was  consulted  in  numerous  cases  of  conscience  ;  and  on 
these  occasions  his  opinion  and  judgment  were  taken  as  the 
ultimatum,  settling  the  question,  and  resolving  the  doubt. 

In  the  year  1800  he  translated  and  published  Slurni's  Reflec- 
tions, which  by  its  rapid  sale  afforded  full  evidence  of  the  favour 
of  the  public  toward  this  almost  the  earliest  of  his  publications. 
To  the  first  volume  of  this  work  were  prefixed  some  good  lines 
by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Bath ;  and  to  the 
second  volume  were  affixed  some  beautiful  verses,  composed 
by  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  which  she,  not  without  much  persuasion, 
allowed  to  appear,  and  then  only  with  her  initials.  The  verses 
are  the  following  : — 

LINES  ON  READING  STURM'S  REFLECTIONS. 

"  I  sing  the  Source  of  being,  nature's  Lord ! 
In  all  his  works  continually  adored  ! 
His  works  are  great,  and  still  his  power  proclaim, 
Sought  out  and  known  of  those  that  love  his  name  ; 
Who,  pleased,  trace  down  his  wonder-working  power, 
From  the  bright  sun  to  its  obsequious  flower  ; 
And  what  of  s^reat  or  small  that  stands  between, 
In  all,  his  skill  and  forming  hand  are  seen. 
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But  chief  of  all  his  works,  since  time  began, 
He  summon'd  into  life,  and  named  it  man  ; 
A  wondrous  frame  !   Of  dust  he  made  the  whole, 
And  breathed  into  the  clay  a  living  soul  ; 
With  intellect  endued,  and  powers  of  sense. 
To  scan  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence. 

Yet  vain  his  efforts=^all  his  wisdom  vain, 
The  hidden  lairs  of  nature  to  explain. 
Till  Newton  rose,  chief  in  fair  wisdom's  van, 
'Y\\e  first  in  science,  and  the  boast  of  man. 
He  sought  out  nature  in  its  varied  forms, 
Of  softening  dews,  and  widely  wasting  storms  ; 
Of  pestilential  wind,  which  all  devours  ; 
Of  gentle  gales,  and  earth-refreshing  showers  ; 
Of  planetary  worlds,  in  order  ranged, 
Fast  moving  on — the  system  still  unchanged 

Pervading  ether,  borne  on  learning's  wings, 
He  foUow'd  nature  to  its  latent  springs  ; 
Of  all  Its  secret  powers  explored  the  source  ; 
Centripetal,  and  centrifugal  force  ; 
Attracting  here — and  there  repelling  far 
The  elliptic  comet,  and  the  wandering  star. 
The  gravitating  power  of  earthly  things  ; 
The  course  of  tides — their  equinoctial  springs  : 
Of  lights  and  tints  he  tru.e  adjustments  made, 
Defining  colours -with  the  prism's  aid  ; 
Stopp'd  at  effects,  explain'd  their  hidden  cause. 
And  taught  th'  astonish'd  world  great  nature's  laws. 

A  train  of  sages  after  him  arose  ; 
Their  study,  sacred  wonders  to  disclose ; 
They  wrote  of  worlds  and  suns,  a  beauteous  host, 
To  common  sense  and  simple  vision  lost. 

Others,  again,  of  seas  and  hidden  mines. 
Of  earth's  vast  treasures,  and  its  measured  lines. 
Of  all  the  beauties,  (an  exhaustless  theme,) 
Descant  at  large,  and  laud  the  wondrous  scheme  ; 
Or  rather  Him  who  form'd  it  great  and  good, 
First  Cause  of  all — of  all  least  understood. 

Continuing  on  the  philosophic  race. 
Some  pass'd  away,  and  more  supplied  their  place  ; 
Till  time  had  nearly  run  its  ample  course. 
And  still  was  hast'ning  to  rejoin  its  source. 

Then  Sturm  appear'd,  deep  versed  in  Newton's  page, 
Diffusing  knowledge  through  this  latter  age. 
To  lead  the  simple  in  the  path  of  truth, 
And  guide  in  wisdom's  way  unwary  youth. 
He  spake  of  fields  and  meads — of  deserts  wild. 
Of  rending  earthquakes,  and  of  moonlight  mild  ; 
From  mountains  vast,  in  many  a  distant  land, 
Down  to  the  wonders  in  a  grain  of  sand  ; 
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Of  frigid  climes,  where  rest  perpetual  snows, 
And  torrid  zone,  where  heat  intensely  glows. 

He  spake  of  oceans,  too,  and  earth's  rich  store, 
Of  lovely  coralines,  and  precious  ore  ; 
Of  clouds  and  mists,  and  mist-dispelling  rays  ; 
Of  gradual-comiiig  night,  and  rising  days. 

Ascending  still  in  being's  mighty  scale, 
He  notes  the  oyster,  and  describes  the  whale. 

Rising  to  middle  air,  he  there  descries 
The  feather'd  tribes,  of  every  hue  and  size  ; 
The  tyrant  eagle,  and  the  gentle  dove  ; 
Of  POWER  the  emblem  that — and  this  of  love. 
The  roaming  wild  beast,  and  domestic  clan, 
(The  bane  of  human  kind — the  friend  of  man,) 
Are  noted  too,  with  philosophic  eye  ; 
With  snails  that  creep,  and  light-wing'd  butterfly. 

These  are  the  embryos  of  his  mighty  plan  ; 
Which  now  unfolding,  rises  into  MAN  ; 
Dissects  his  form  with  anatomic  care  ; 
Composed  of  lire  and  water,  earth  and  air  ; 
Which,  modell'd  by  the  forming  hand  divine, 
In  perfect  symmetiy  and  beauty  shine. 
A  noble  structure,  rear'd  with  curious  art ; 
The  whole  exact — exact  its  every  part. 
Of  ALL  he  spake,  and  taught,  by  simple  rules, 
The  true  philosophy  of  learned  schools, 
Without  their  jargon  ;  lovely  all  and  free, 
Like  nature's  purest  self,  simplicity. 

And  what  through  this  laborious  work  his  aim  ! — ■ 
To  magnify  his  great  Creator's  name  ; 
Display  his  power,  and  spread  his  praise  abroad, 
Till  infidels,  confounded.,  own  a  God. 
To  profit  those  who  knew  a  power  supreme. 
And  gloried  in  the  soul-exulting  theme  ; 
Who  fear'd,  who  loved,  and  joyfully  adored. 
Their  body's  Maker,  and  their  spirit's  Lord. 

Thus  Sturm  design'd,  and  prosperous  was  his  plan, 
Far  as  his  native  nervous  language  ran. 
"Yet  all  was  vain  to  those  who  knew  not  aught 
Of  German  tongue,  by  famous  Bachmair  taught  ; 
Nor  vet  were  conversant  with  Chambaud's  lore. 
To  aid  in  reading  Constance^*  copy  o'er. 

Pity  a  work  so  good  should  be  confined, 
Or  mutilated  transcripts  vex  mankind  ; 
So  reason'd  Clarke,  and  his  diifusive  soul, 
Disdaining  partial  good — translates  the  whole 

*  The  lady  wiio  translated  the  second  German  edition  into  French. 
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Hail  !  blessed  pair  !  Your  great  design  the  same, 
To  publish,  through  his  icorks,  your  Maker's  fame  ! 
And  when  our  tribute  of  respect  is  paid, 
We'll  own  that  time  this  trifling  difference  made, 
Sturm  we7U  before,  Clarke,  follamng,  'points  the  road 
That  leads  through  nature  up  to  nature's  GOD.' 

M.  C." 
Bristol,  March  12,  1801. 

There  are  but  few  scholars  who  have  not  often  felt  that  their 
want  of  books  is  a  great  hinderance  to  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing, and  that  the  want  of  money  is,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
"the  root  of  evil;"  such  was  frequently  the  case  with  the 
earlier  studies  of  Mr.  Clarke.  The  following  circumstance  will 
illustrate  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  of  this  kind. 

When  he  first  began  to  entertain  an  idea  of  writing  notes  for 
a  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  though  he  had 
long  studied  oriental  literature,  yet,  when  he  came  to  bring  forth 
his  knowledge  in  the  form  of  criticisms  on  the  word  of  God,  he 
required  the  ablest  consulting  authority,  and  he  had  no  good 
Arabic  dictionary.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  get  on 
without  one,  so  he  wrote  to  his  bookseller  to  procure  for  him 
"  Meninski's  Thesaurus,'''  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  it.  The 
reply  was,  "  One  copy  had  the  day  before  been  sold  at  a  public 
sale,  to  a  brother  in  the  trade,  for  thirty  pounds ;  that  he  had 
been  to  see  what  he  would  let  it  go  for,  and  he  demanded  forty 
guineas,  saying  he  could  make  even  more  of  it  ;  but  he  would 
keep  it  forty-eight  hours  for  the  answer."  The  bookseller  knew 
he  could  not  treat,  with  Mr.  Clarke's  small  means,  for  such  a 
sum,  without  first  writing  to  him,  to  know  if  he  could  pay  for 
the  book:  Mr.  C.  immediately  wrote  to  a  friend,  requesting  to 
"  borrow  that  sum  for  three  months  ;"  telling  him  that  "  without 
the  Thesaurus  he  was  utterly  at  a  stand  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies  and  projected  Commentary,  and  that  his  income 
should  faithfully  discharge  his  kindness  at  the  end  of  three 
months."     At  the  same  time  he  instructed  his  bookseller  to  call 

on  Mr. for  the  money.     The  following  day  but  one,  how 

was  he  confounded  to  receive  a  letter  from  his  friend,  stating 
"  the  seriousness  of  the  sum  required  for  the  book;" — expatiat- 
ing on  "the  little  knowledge  he  had  of  the  value  of  money  ;" — 
many  instructions  "  to  confine  his  wishes  and  wants  to  his  cir- 
cumstances ;" — and  finally  the  letter  concluded  by  saying  that 
"  under  all  considerations  he  had  and  must  refuse  to  lend  the 
money."  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Another  copy  of  Meninski's 
Thesaurus  might  not  soon  again  be  in  the  market,  and  Mr. 
Clarke  was  utterly  at  a  stand  without  it.  Thus  circumstanced, 
he  determined  to  ask  his  friend,  Mr.  Ewer,  of  Bristol,  to  lend 
him  the  necessary  sum  ;  and  he  called  upon  him,  and  said,  "Mr. 
Ewer,  I  want  to  borrow  from  you  forty  pounds  for  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  I  will  repay  you ;  will  you  lend  me  that 
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sum  V  To  which  his  kind  friend  replied,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Clarke, 
twenty  times  that  sum  for  twenty  times  as  long,  if  you  wish  it  : 
you  may  have  it  to-day."  He  accepted  the  loan,  enclosed  it 
to  the  bookseller,  who  procured  with  it  Meninski ;  which  was 
his  constant  study  companion  throughout  life,  and  without  which 
he  could  not  have  gone  on  with  his  Commentary  notes.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  the  forty  pounds  were  duly  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  three  months ;  and  ever  did  he  value  him  who  was 
the  friend  in  need. 

While  Mr.  Clarke  resided  at  Bristol,  among  a  great  number 
of  valuable  friends,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Mr,  Charles  Fox  of  that  city,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
an  oriental  scholar,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  great 
sense,  of  extremely  refined  taste,  and  pleasing  manners.  He 
translated  a  considerable  quantity  of  Persian  poetry  ;  and,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  designed  to  have  given  it  to  the  world  : 
but  he  was  prematurely  cut  oif,  without  leaving  his  MSS.  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  fit  to  meet  the  public  eye.  He  had,  how- 
ever, previously  published  a  volume  of  poems,  under  the  title 
of,  "  A  Series  of  Poems,  containing  the  Plaints,  Consolations, 
and  Delights  oi"  Achtned  Ardebeili,  a  Persian  Exile,  with  Notes, 
Historical  and  Explanatory."  The  poems  themselves  abound 
with  beauties,  while  their  style  is,  of  course,  truly  oriental,  and 
the  notes  not  only  evince  the  eastern  scholar,  but  are  pleasingly 
calculated  to  form  and  improve  a  taste  for  this  department  of 
literature.  Though  attributed  to  Achmed  A7'debeili,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  poems  sprang  from  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  intelligent  and  amiable  Charles  Fox  himself, 
who  united  the  gentlest  of  manners  with  his  elegance  of  pen, 
and  added  to  his  many  and  rare  endowments  the  finest  skill  as 
a  draughtsman. 

In  the  frequent  and  friendly  society  of  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Clarke  obtained  occasional  relaxation  from  labour  with  much 
delight  and  mutual  satisfaction ;  while  in  thought,  converse,  and 
study,  they  roved  together  through  the  eastern  world,  and  fami- 
liarized themselves  with  those  scenes  which  in  after  years  bore 
so  strongly  upon  the  necessary  course  of  Mr.  Clarke's  Biblical 
studies. 

For  the  restoration  of  his  health,  which  had  suffered  very 
considerably  from  confinement  and  study,  united  with  almost  daily 
preaching,  he  was  advised  to  take  an  excursion  into  Cornwall. 

In  reference  to  this  journey  there  is  a  series  of  letters,  parts 
of  which  are  here  extracted  : — 

Launceston,  March  12,  1801. 

"  Most  Excellent  and  Beloved  Mary, — After  we  left 
Bristol,  we  got  slowly  to  a  place  called  Cross,  a  stage  of 
eighteen  miles,  where  we  had  breakfast.  1  took  some  cold 
beef,  and  made  a  breakfast  like  an  ancient  Briton,  only  I  had 
not  previously  taken  in  hunting  that  on  which  I  fed. 
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"  With  a  straight  course  we  proceeded  to  Taunton,  without 
any  thing  remarkable  occurring,  except  that  there  was  a  young 
lass  and  young  man  in  the  coach,  the  former  possessing  no 
beauty,  almost  no  sense,  and  little  prudence  ;  the  latter  was 
singing  or  saying  nonsense,  to  the  lady  especially,  and  to  us  col- 
lectively, in  order  to  show  that  he  was  clever.  By  a  principle 
to  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  elective  attraction,  we  soon  na- 
turally divided  into  two  parties,  like  cleaving  to  like  :  they 
seemed  to  consider  us  a  queer  set  of  quidnuncs,  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  their  notice  ;  and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  set  their  non- 
sense at  sovereign  defiance.  At  Taunton  we  found  a  dinner 
provided,  consisting  of  roasted  swine  and  boiled  swine,  and  a 
miserable  knuckle  of  veal,  which  I  have  much  reason  to  fear 
had  kept  piggish  company  before  it  exhibited  its  parboiled  ap- 
pearance at  our  table.  I  asked  for  a  bit  of  cold  beef,  and  got 
some  of  a  very  miserable  quality.  However,  our  unconscion- 
able providers  did  not  consider  this  in  the  bill,  as  they  charged 
four  shillings  and  ninepence  each. 

'  So  the  back  of  baith  my  hands  to  them.' 

"  When  we  arrived  at  Crockcrton  Wells,  the  good  people  of 
the  inn  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but  the  landlady  rose,  with  her  child 
of  fourteen  months  old,  (an  armful,)  which  I  lugged  about  while 
she  made  the  fire,  and  boiled  us  some  eggs, 

"  Being  three  of  us,  we  had  taken  a  post  chaise,  disliking  our 
coach  accommodation. 

"  Anxious  to  get  to  Launceston,  Mr.  Mabyn  expecting  us 
there,  and  having  horses  waiting  for  us,  we  pushed  on  almost 
beyond  my  strength,  and  reached  the  town  in  all  safety.  I  dare 
say  you  have  been  praying  for  us  :  well,  pray  on  Mary  ;  it  will 
do'  you  good  and  me  too.  I  have  not  undertaken  this  journey 
through  any  rambling  disposition ;  duty  has  compelled  me  to 
undertake  it.  Tell  our  son  John  that  there  is  a  castle  here  very 
ancient  and  beautiful,  overlooking  the  whole  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, which  must  have  been  nearly  impregnable  in  the  era 
of  bows  and  arrows.  I  will  tell  him  more  about  it  when  I 
return." 

Camelford,  March  13. 

"  On  my  way  from  Launceston  to  Camelford  I  passed  by 
Tres^ear,  once  the  residence  of  my  old  and  aifectionate  friend, 
T.  Baron,  Esq.  He  went  safely  to  heaven  some  years  ago  ; 
and  his  nephew,  who,  when  I  used  to  be  so  much  at  his  uncle's 
house,  was  then  a  young  lad  at  school,  succeeded  as  heir  to  his 
estates,  and,  if  possible,  more  than  supplied  his  uncle's  place : 
he  turned  to  God  in  early  youth,  and  possessed,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, deep  piety  :  he  married  a  young  lady  like  minded,  and 
they  enjoyed  in  an  increasing  lovely  family  all  that  earth  can 
afford  of 'felicity.  Affliction' is  the  lot  of 'all :  death  was  per- 
mitted to  make  an  inroad  in  this  lovely  domestic  circle,  by 

13 
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removing  a  beloved  child.  Previously  to  her  departure,  she  had 
suffered  so  much  from  fits  that  it  was  too  much  for  the  affec- 
tionate father  to  behold  :  the  dart  which  passed  through  the 
child's  heart,  passed  through  his  also,  and  gave  him  a  death 
wound  :  he  followed  his  child  to  the  grave,  and  in  the  space  of 
a  week  v/ent  into  it  himself,  leaving  his  pious  and  amiable  part- 
ner on  the  eve  of  again  becoming  a  mother  !  The  ways  of  God 
are  past  finding  out ;  but  he  does  all  things  well. 

"  Tell  our  sons,  John  and  Theodoret,  that  I  have  observed, 
during  this  journey,  several  things  which  strongly  indicate  that 
the  country  around  this  spot  has  suffered  much  from  some  natu- 
ral violence.  I  saw  one  place  where  a  mountain  appears  to 
have  been  rent  in  twain;  the  corresponding  parts  on  either  side 
are  nearly  half  a  mile  from  each  other;  there  is  a  deep  valley 
between  them,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  river  has  found  its 
readiest  course.  The  parts  on  either  side  of  this  fissure  are  so 
absolutely  similar,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  once 
been  in  the  closest  contact. 

"  On  my  return,  Rough  Tor,  the  highest  mountain  in  Corn- 
wall, rose  on  my  right  hand  :  on  its  top  are  two  peaks,  or  rather 
large  rocks :  on  the  western  point  there  is,  I  am  informed,  a 
very  fine  druidical  monument ;  an  altar,  a  stone  of  immense 
size,  poised  on  the  top  of  another  stone,  and  so  equally  balanced 
in  the  centre  that  a  person  can  move  it ;  around  about  are  large 
basins  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  which  communicate  by  little 
conduits  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  for  liba- 
tions, or  to  receive  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices  :  but  from  these 
times  of  darkness  and  superstition  God  hath  delivered  the  land." 

March  15. 

"  According  to  appointment,  my  very  dear  Mary,  I  rode  yes- 
terday to  Tintagel.  This  would  have  been  pleasant  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tempestuoiisness  of  the  day  :  I  had,  however,  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea  from  Padstow  to  Bos  Castle.  Arthur's  island 
and  castle  I  could  not  approach,  because  of  the  tempest.  You 
may  tell  the  boys  that  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  cas- 
tle and  the  sea,  over  which  I  once  passed  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life,  is  now  fallen  down,  so  that  the  castle  stands  on  the  per- 
pendicular clilf,  the  wall  and  the  precipice  making  nearly  one 
line  ;  and  it  is  likely  the  castle  itself  will,  ere  long,  tumble  into 
the  great  deep  :  the  ground,  therefore,  which  I  once  trod  on, 
shall  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  no  more  for  ever  ! 

"  Notwithstanding  the  storm,  I  determined  to  visit  Nathati's 
Keeve  :  it  is  difficult  to  describe  this  place  ;  you  must  conceive 
a  large  mountain,  cleft  in  twain  by  an  earthquake  :  a  river  has 
found  its  path  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  as  in  the  case  I  de- 
scribed before  ;  but  the  cleft  here  is  not  one-fit^tieth  part  so  wide 
as  in  the  former  instance  :  there  is  a  precipice  of  solid  rock,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  feet  high,  over  which  the  river  tumbles.  A 
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part  of  the  rock  projects  in  three  different  places,  on  which  the 
water  forms  three  several  cataracts.  On  one  of  these  projec- 
tions the  water  falls  from  a  g^reater  height,  and  consequently 
with  more  violence,  into  a  large  round  basin,  called  here  the 
Keeve,  formed,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock,  by 
the  violent  fall  of  the  water,  a  full  proof  of  the  adage,  Gutta 
cavat  lapidem  scepe  cadendo.  Out  of  this  basin  the  water  forces 
its  way  through  a  nearly  circular  hole  in  the  rock,  and  thence 
tumbles  to  the  bottom.  The  country  people  think  the  Keeve  to 
be  exceedingly  deep  ;  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  There 
is  a  tradition  here,  which  I  learned  from  my  guide,  that  there  is 
a  silver  bell  in  the  large  basin  ;  that  in  former  times  men  fished 
for  it  with  tackle,  and  brought  it  above  the  water,  when  one  of 
them,  seeing  it,  exclaimed,  '  Thank  God,  here  it  is,'  but  on  an- 
other replying-,  '  No  thanks  to  him,  we  have  got  it  without  him,' 
the  bell  immediately  tumbled  in  again,  and  there  remains.  This 
story  is  true  or  otherwise  ;  but  it  shows  that  the  common  peo- 
ple, however  irreligious,  believe  that  blasphemy  against  God 
will  ever  be  resented  and  punished.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
place  was  once  the  residence  of  a  hermit,  whose  name  was 
Nathan :  close  by  the  water  are  the  remains  of  a  house,  here 
called  the  chapel,  which  I  measured  ;  it  is  twenty-one  by 
twelve  feet. 

"  Remounting  my  horse,  I  left  this  wild  place,  and  on  my 
way  to  Camelford  rode  over  the  ground  where  the  famous 
battle  was  fought  between  King  Arthur  and  his  son-in-law 
Mordred.  I  marked  the  different  routes  which  the  two  armies 
had  taken  ;  the  spot  where  the  great  conflict  took  place  in  which 
Mordred  was  killed,  and  Arthur  obtained  a  complete  victory  : 
a. small  river  runs  through  a  little  vale,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
two  armies  stationed  themselves.  Traditior  adds  that  Morc^rec? fell 
on  the  little  bridge  which  crosses  this 
river,  and  which  is  still  called  Slayman's 
bridge.  I  had  not  time  to  visit  the  tomb 
at  that  time  ;  but  on  the  following  day  I 
determined  to  find  it  out  if  possible,  and 
take  off  the  inscription.  In  the  course  of 
my  examinations  I  found  the  remains  of 
several  crosses,  like  this,  but  only  one  of 
them  was  entire ;  it  stood  about  six  feet 
high  out  of  the  ground  ;  the  first  circle  was 
cut  a  few  inches  within  the  outward  edge, 
and  a  cross  scooped  out  in  ibur  different 
compartments,  a,s  you  see  here  represent- 
ed :  the  circle  was,  1  believe,  intended  to 
denote  a  glory,  or  to  be  the  emblem  of 
eternity :  these  crosses  are  manifestly 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
lay  claim  to  great  antiquity. 
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"  I  have  had  a  pleasinp^  interview  with  a  701100^  g^entleman 
from  the  East  Indies.  He  reads  Persic  and  Arabic  with  the 
true  accent,  and  they  flow  out  of  his  mouth  like  oil  :  he  intends 
riding  with  me  wherever  I  go,  while  I  remain  in  Cornwall ;  but 
the  longer  I  remain  here,  the  more  earnestly  do  I  long  for 
home.'''' 

Among  other  letters  of  this  period  is  a  copy  of  verses,  in  a 
kind  of  old  ballad  style,  inscribexl,  "  To  Mary,  the  wife  of  Adam 
Clarke,  on  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day." 

I 

Behold  the  beauteous  day  return 

That  join'd  our  loving  hands, 
By  bounteous  goodness  still  upborne, 

More  strengthen'd  are  our  bands  ; 
Though  thirteen  years  with  rapid  flight 

Have  fled  from  time  away, 
They  leave  with  us  their  brightest  light 

To  cheer  our  wedding-day. 

II. 
In  passing  through  life's  checker'd  maze 

We've  felt  distress  and  pain, 
But,  still  upheld  in  all  our  ways, 

Unshaken  we  remain ; 
To  Zion's  courts,  with  strength  renew'd, 

We  urge  our  joyous  way  ; 
And  praising  still  the  Source  of  good, 

We  hail  our  wedding-day. 

III. 
What  though  no  lands,  nor  store  of  gold, 

Have  raised  us  up  on  high  ; 
Seven  habcs  we've  here  of  sweetest  mould, 

And  three  more  in  the  sky  ; 
With  many  friends  of  heart  sincere, 

Who  love,  and  for  ns  pray  : 
Let's  join  with  theirs  our  praise  and  prayer, 

And  greet  our  wedding-day. 

IV. 

Hail !  love  divine,  which  made  us  thine. 

And  saved  us  by  thy  grace  ; 
May  mercy  still  with  might  combine. 

And  keep  us  in  thy  ways. 
May  we,  our  friends,  and  children  dear, 

Be  kept  through  hfe's  decay, 
Till  all  before  thy  face  appear. 
In  heaven's  eternal  day.     Amen. 

An  AM  Clarke. 
In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Clarke  edited  and  published  "  A  Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary,  containing  a  Chronological  Account,  alpha- 
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helically  arranged,  of  the  most  curious,  scarce,  useful,  and  im- 
portant books  in  all  departments  of  literature,  which  have  been 
published  in  Latin,  Greek,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Sr/riac, 
Chaldee,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  &c.,  from  the 
infancy  of  printing  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Including  the  whole  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Harwoo<rs 
View  of  the  Classics,  with  innumerable  additions  and  amend- 
ments;  to  which  are  added.  An  Essay  on  Bibliography,  with  a 
general  and  particular  account  of  the  different  authors  on  that 
subject,  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  English,  with 
a  description  of  their  works ;  the  first  and  best  editions,  with 
critical  judgments  on  the  whole,  «xtracted  from  the  best  Biblio- 
graphical and  typographical  authorities  :  and  an  account  of  the 
best  English  translation  of  each  Greek  and  Latin  classic." 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  six  volumes,  to  which, 
in  the  year  1806,  were  added  two  volumes  more  of  "  Bibliogra- 
phical Miscellany,  or  Supplement." 

In  after  years  he  corrected  and  interleaved  a  copy  with  many 
thousand  additions  and  corrections. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Clarke  published  a  small  work, 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  preceding,  entitled,  "  A  Succinct 
Account  of  Polyglot  Bibles,  from  the  publication  of  that  by 
Porrus,  in  the  year  1516,  to  that  of  Reineccius,  in  1750  ;  includ- 
ing several  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  London  Polyglot, 
and  Castel's  Heptaglot  Lexicon,  not  noticed  by  biographers." 

He  also  published  ''  A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal 
Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  from  the  first  printed  at 
Complutu7n,  in  1514,  to  that  by  Professor  Griesbach,  in 
1797." 

These  works  contain  a  mass  of  information,  and  are  a  guide 
to  the  study  of  Biblical  literature  :  they  evince  great  research, 
and  were,  unquestionably,  to  Mr,  Clarke's  own  mind,  able 
pioneers  to  smooth  the  way  to  that  arduous  work  to  which  he 
appeared  to  be  thus  unconsciously  led,  and  for  which  his  con- 
stant habit  of  critical  examination  so  eminently  qualified  him. 

Some  time  about  this  period  he  received  a  very  singular  ac- 
count from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fox,  of  the  city  of  Bristol.  That 
gentleman  had  a  large  and  admirably  conducted  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  deranged  persons  ;  and  with  reference  to 
one  of  them  he  told  Mr.  Clarke  this  story  : — 

In  my  visits  among  my  patients,  one  morning,  I  went  into  a 
room  where  two,  who  were  acquaintances  of  each  other,  were 
accustomed  to  live  :  immediately  after  I  entered  I  noticed  an  un- 
usual degree  of  dejection  about  one  of  them,  and  a  feverish  kind, 
of  excitement  in  the  other.  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
"  Matter,"  said  the  excited  one,  "  matter  enough  !  he  has  done 
for  himself!"  Why,  what  has  he  done  ?  "  O,  he  has  only  swal- 
lowed the  poker!"  During  this  short  conversation  the  other 
looked  increasingly  mournful  ;  and  on  my  inquiring  what  was 
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the  matter  with  him,  he  replied,  "  He  has  told  you  true  enough  ; 
I  have  swallowed  the  poker,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do 
with  it !"  "  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened,"  said  the  first. 
"  My  friend  and  I  were  sitting-  by  the  fire,  talking  on  different 
things,  when  I  offered  to  lay  him  a  wager  that  he  could  not 
eat  any  of  the  poker:  he  said  he  could,  and  would;  took  it 
up,  twisted  the  end  of  it  backward  and  forward  between  the 
bars  of  the  grate,  and  at  last  broke  off  some  inches  of  it,  and  in- 
stantly swallowed  it ;  and  he  has  looked  melancholy  ever  since." 
I  did  not  believe,  said  Dr.  Fox,  a  word  of  this  tale ;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  narrator  guessed  as  much,  for  he  added,  "  O,  you  can 
see  that  it  is  true,  for  there  is  the  rest  of  the  poker."  I  went 
to  the  grate  and  examined  the  polier,  which,  being  an  old  one, 
had  been  much  burned  ;  and  where  the  action  of  the  fire  had 
been  fiercest,  and  had  worn  away  the  iron,  a  piece  of  between 
two  and  three  inches  had  been  wrenched  off,  and  was  missing. 
Still  I  could  hardly  credit  that  the  human  stomach  could  receive 
such  a  dose  and  remain  "  feeling,"  as  the  professed  swallower 
of  it  said,  "  nothing  particular."  However,  the  constant  affirm- 
ing of  the  first,  united  to  the  assent  and  rueful  looks  of  the  se- 
cond, induced  me  to  use  the  patient  as  though  the  account  were 
true  ;  I  administered  very  strong  medicines,  and  watched  their 
effects  constantly.  The  man  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  as  usual, 
and  appeared  to  suffer  nothing  but  from  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
cines. At  last,  to  my  astonishment,  the  piece  of  the  poker 
came  away,  and  the  man  was  as  well  as  ever.  The  iron  had 
undergone  a  regular  process  of  digestion,  and  the  surface  of  it 
was  deeply  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  the  juices.  This  was 
a  most  singular  case,  and  proves  how  the  God  of  nature  has 
endowed  our  system  with  powers  of  sustaining  and  redressing 
the  effects  of  our  own  follies. 


LIVERPOOL  CIRCUIT,  1801-3. 
{Second   Time.) 

After  remaining  in  the  city  of  Bristol  three  years,  Mr.  Clarke 
was  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  conference  to  remove  to  Liver- 
pool ;  and  though  it  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  again  seeing 
many  and  kind  friends,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  involved  the 
leaving  several  intimate  and  literary  acquaintance,  as  well  as 
friendly  associates,  in  Bristol;  among  which  are  recorded  the 
names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ewer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  ;  these  were  friends  with 
M'hom  Mr.  Clarke  always  felt  himself  at  home,  was  received  at 
their  houses  as  a  brother,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  the 
most  unbroken  intimacy ;  the  friendship  was  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  proved  on  both  sides  by  unintermitted  good  offices,  and 
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often  have  both  he  and  Mrs.  Clarke  mentioned  that  they  "  never 
met  with  more  kind,  more  estimable,  or  more  endearing-  friends 
than  in  Bristol."  With  these,  and  others,  he  maintained  a  fre- 
quent correspondence.  A  few  of  these  letters  have  been  pre- 
served ;  amonj^  the  rest  is  the  following  one  from  his  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  Bristol : — 

Bristol,  December  10,  1802. 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  begin  this  letter  with  shame  and 
confusion  of  face,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  so  long, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  first  kind  letter,  refrained  from  making 
a  reply,  though  I  can  most  truly  assure  you  it  has  not  arisen 
from  forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  one  who  is  hourly  in  my 
thoughts,  and  who  will  ever  hold  a  first  place  in  my  kindest 
and  most  affectionate  recollections.  The  hand  of  sickness  has 
been  laid  heavy  upon  me ;  but,  thank  God,  though  it  has  pre- 
vented me  from  enjoying  those  spirits  that  could  exert  them- 
selves agreeably  in  epistolary  intercourse,  it  has  tied  m.e  down 
to  do  something.  I  have  finished  my  Mejnoon,  and  almost 
enough  of  other  translations  to  make  a  volume. 

"  1  am  exceeding  glad  to  find  that  you  have  got  a  house  with 
an  agreeable  study — it  is  one  half  of  the  battle  ;  for  my  part,  I 
should  perhaps  have  been  down  on  the  shores  of  Mount'' s  Bay 
ere  now,  had  not  the  want  of  a  good  shady  room,  with  a  chim- 
ney in  it,  fit  for  a  study,  been  wanting.  I  found  out  the  de- 
ficiency just  as  the  bargain  wanted  only  one  uwrd  to  complete 
it ;  and  that  of  course  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  now,  whether  Bris- 
tol is  appointed  by  destiny  to  have  my  last  breath  mingled  with 
its  smoky  atmosphere,  I  know  not,  and  much  1  care  not,  for  I 
am  assured  it  is  in  better  hands  than  my  own ;  but  I  have  still 
strange  cravings  and  longings  after  my  native  country,  Fal- 
mouth. However,  to  say  nothing  of  the  result,  the  wish  still 
continues. 

"  I  hope  ere  this  you  have  found  some  literary  friends  in  Li- 
verpool ;  though  a  place  of  dashing  speculative  trade  is  not  likely 
to  be  their  resort.  The  account  you  give  me  of  the  oriental 
teacher  is  truly  curious.  I  have  lately  met  with  a  Jew  rabbi, 
a  man  of  more  learning  than  they  generally  possess,  who  was 
formerly  the  priest  of  the  synagogue  at  Falmouth,  where  I  knew 
him  about  twenty-four  years  since.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  get 
him  to  teach  me  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  which  he  understands 
grammatically  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  may  prove  a  mistress  that  may 
provoke  the  jealousy  of  my  Persic  wife,  and  not  unjustly,  by 
estranging  her  for  a  while  from  my  bosom,  and  I  love  the  latter 
more  dearly  than  ever. 

"  I  have  been  ploughing  up  the  soil  of  various  authors  ;  Jamy, 
Shahy,  Asaphy,  Hafiz,  Kosroo,  and  Saady ;  and  am  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  none  but  a  mere  dead,  dry,  flat-souled 
grammarian  can  ever  find  delight  in  making  prose  translations 
of  poetry.     I  hope  you  will  never  attempt  any  thing  in  that 
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way,  beyond  that  kind  of  analysis  which  may  prove  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  your  progress  as  a  student  in  the  language.  I 
like  your  mode  of  going  through  '  Jones'  Grammar'  exceedingly  ; 
it  tends  both  to  explain  and  infix ;  but  from  poetical  quotations 
we  can  never  obtain  the  true  knowledge  of  a  language.  Some 
of  your  oldest  prose  icorks  will  give  you  the  real  idiom.  The 
Arabic  has  been  grafted  very  profusely  on  the  old  stock.  If  I 
were  in  the  habit  of  swearing,  I  should  load  that  abominable 
hermaphrodite  mixture  with  maledictions  enough  to  sink  every 
ship  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Any  one  who  can  admire  it  must  be 
more  void  of  taste  than  a  Calmuc,  or  Yakuts/can  Tartar.  The 
enlightened  president  of  an  Asiatic  society  at  Calcutta  might 
do  much  toward  putting  it  out  of  vogue  ;  the  people  themselves 
do  not  love  it ;  pedantry  is  now  its  chief  support. 

"  A  gentleman  who  lately  stood  during  the  service  at  the  door 
of  a  mosque  in  Bengal,  and  who  knew  the  Imaum,  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  reading  and  praying  for?  He  replied,  '  I  can- 
not tell,  anymore  than  the  congregation.'  'Why  sol'  'Be- 
cause,' said  he,  '  it  is  in  Arabic,  which  we  learn  to  read  by  rote, 
but  none  except  an  Arabian,  or  a  conjurer,  can  ever  fully  un- 
derstand it.' 

"  My  translations  of  poetry  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  thickness,  closely  written ;  I  mean  those  yet  unpublished. 
Leily  and  Mejnoon  is  a  serious  and  extensive  work  :  it  increases 
in  interest  and  beauty  to  the  end.  I  really  think  it  one  of  the 
finest  poems  ever  written.  I  lament  the  insufliciency  of  the 
English  language  to  do  it  justice,  especially  in  my  feeble  hands ; 
but  you  well  know  pains  have  not  been  spared  as  far  as  my 
efforts  were  adequate  to  the  attempt.  The  translation  of  poetry 
is  no  easy  task  :  no  one  can  do  it  successfully  who  is  incapable 
of  producing  originals:  the  translator  of  words  will  never  do  it; 
neither  will  he  who  can  spare  one  thought  for  the  world,  or  its 
concerns,  while  he  holds  the  pen  :  it  requires  the  whole  man." 

Dec.  21.  "More  illness  has  made  me  pause  since  writing 
the  above  :  a  very  lethargic  state  overtook  me  for  more  than  a 
week,  attended  with  headache,  and  stupor;  but  a  warm  pedilu- 
vium  last  night  greatly  relieved  me,  and  enables  me  to  take  up 
my  pen  again.  Dr.  Ryland  has  shown  me  this  evening  a  very 
curious  letter  written  to  him  by  a  convert  made  by  the  Baptist 
missionaries  in  India.  It  is  beautifully  written  in  Sansc7'it,  and 
accompanied  by  a  translation. 

"  You  have  been  very  fortunate  in  meeting  with  so  many 
MSS.  I  hope  you  will  find  an  adequate  satisfaction  in  them  ; 
my  wishes  in  that  way  are  more  bounded  :  /  seek  poetry :  there 
my  talent  for  translation  lies,  rather  than  for  history  or  other 
prose  works. 

"  Your  mother  and  sisters  are  well  :  I  saw  them  last  night, 
and  they  desired  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  you.  As 
for  news,  I  can  tell  you  none  from  hence.     Dr.  Fox  wrote  to 
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you  a  letter  by  Dr.  Sardine,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Ame- 
rica, and  settled  in  Liverpool. 

"  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  Southey^s  appointment  to  be 
secretary  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  say  that  T  have  met  with  three  Indian  paint- 
ings very  neatly  executed,  with  fine  writings  on  the  backs  of  two 
of  them ;  in  one  of  which  eight  beautifully  coloured  birds  from 
nature  are  introduced  ;  a  fine  miniature  portrait  of  Jehangeer, 
and  his  amanuensis.  The  second  painting  represents  two  fight- 
ing elephants,  finely  done,  made  up  of  animals  and  men,  like  the 
painting  of  the  horse  which  you  have,  but  in  a  state  of  hostility, 
and  ridden  by  demons  armed  with  strange  weapons  of  de- 
struction :  they  are  finely  drawn  and  well  coloured.  The  third 
is  of  two  finely  painted  ladies  in  a  landscape,  with  a  very  richly 
ornamented  gold  border,  in  which  are  introduced  finely  written 
inscriptions.  If  the  Anvary  Soheily,  by  Cashefy,  is  in  tolerably 
easy  Persic,  I  think  it  might  answer  to  translate  it.  Your  ever 
affectionate  friend, 

"C.  FOX." 

It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Clarke  to  remain  long  inactive  in 
either  gaining  or  endeavouring  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  :  and 
though  his  various  duties  occupied  the  chief  part  of  his  time  and 
attention,  yet  he  sought  out  and  found  opportunities  of  cultivat- 
ing literature,  and  science  in  general :  but,  in  order  to  imbody 
and  give  consistency  to  his  views  and  feelings,  we  find  him 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Liverpool  projecting  and  forming  a 
society  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes  ;  for  which  he  drew 
up  rules,  and  organized  its  constitution.  This  society  was  in- 
stituted at  Liverpool,  December  I8th,  1801,  and  put  forth  a 
printed  copy  of  rules,  under  the  title  of  "  Rules  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society.''^  To  these  rules  of  the  Philological  Society 
succeeded  a  printed  list  of  questions  to  be  considered  by  the 
different  members  of  which  it  was  formed,  all  important  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  general  literature.  It  is  well  known  that 
both  the  rules  and  questions,  as  well  as  the  introductory  address, 
were  the  suggestions  and  drawing  up  of  Mr.  Clarke,  he  having 
been  unanimously  chosen  its  president.  This  society  produced 
many  very  excellent  papers,  and  excited  a  considerable  inquiry 
into  scientific  knowledge  and  useful  philosophy. 

Mr.  Clarke's  health  again  fell  beneath  the  accumulated  load 
of  fatigue.  He  was  often  taken  suddenly  ill,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  in  an  instant  to  be  deprived  of  all  sensation ;  and  about  this 
tune  he  had  so  serious  a  seizure  of  the  kind,  that  his  family  and 
friends  anticipated  the  most  distressing  results.  These  attacks 
were  the  results  of  severe  application  to  study,  added  to  his 
heavy  duties  as  a  minister  ;  for,  while  keenly  alive  to  the  inte- 
rests of  learning  and  science,  they  were  never  permitted  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  interfere  with  his  ministry,  or  the  more  pri- 
vate duties  of  his  function  :  as  the  minister  of  Christ,  he  visited 
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the  sick,  and  poured  the  oil,  of  consolation  into  the  wounded 
spirit ;  regardless  of  his  ease,  or  the  previous  labours  of  the  day, 
he  has  risen  in  the  night,  and  frequently  gone  a  distance  of  se- 
veral miles,  to  pray  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  or  to  receive  the 
confessions  of  a  labouring  conscience. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  latter  kind  may  here  be  nar- 
rated, as  nearly  as  possible  in  Dr.  Clarke's  own  words.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  indubitable  : — 

A  gentleman  in attended  Mr.   Clarke's  preaching,  and 

shortly  afterwards  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  of  his  fallen 
nature,  and  of  his  actual  transgression.  He  became  diligent  in 
his  attendance  on  the  pwblic  ministry,  deeply  deplored  his  sins ; 
and  with  strong  prayer  and  tears  sought  pardon  of  God  for  his 
transgressions,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  :  he  sought,  but  found 
not :  he  mourned,  but  was  not  comforted.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Clarke  to  pray 
with  hinv,  and  for  him  :  he  did  so  ;  and  when  he  learned  how 
long  he  had  thus  mourned,  and  saw  its  apparent  sincerity  and 
earaestnesa,  he  secretly  wondered  at  God's  so  long  withholding 
a  manifestation  of  pardon  from  such  bitter,  such  deep  repent- 
ance :  but  he  charged  not  God  foolishly ;  but  rather,  on  finding 
after  such  oft-repeated  visitsthatthe  lamp  of  life  was  burninglow, 
and  that  the  mental  agony  of  the  penitent  was  even  hurrying 
on  its  extinction ;  with  tender  but  firm  language  he  said,  "  It  is 

not  often,  Mr.  ,  that  God  thus  deals  with  a  soul  deeply 

humbled  as  yours  is ;  and  so  earnestly,  in  his  own  appointed 
^ay,  seeking  redemption  through  the  blood  of  his  Son  :  sir, 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  this  ;  and  you  have  yet  left  something- 
undone,  which  it  was  and  is  your  interest  and  duty  to  have 
done  :  God  judge  between  you  and  it.^' 

The  gentleman  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  the  face  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and  gave  the  following  nar- 
ration : — 

^'  In  the  year — ^ — ,  I  was  at -,  and  took  my  passage  in  the 

ship ,  for  England  ;  before  we  sailed,  some  merchants  of 

that  place  came  to  the  vessel,  and  put  on  board  a  small  bag  of 
dollars,  which  they  gave  into  the  charge  of  the  captain  to  carry 
to  such  and  such  parties.  I  saw  this  transaction,  and  marked 
the  captain's  carelessness  ;  for  instead  of  putting  the  bag  of  dol- 
lars in  a  place  of  safety,  he  teft  it  carelessly  day  after  day  roll- 
ing on  the  locker.     For  the  simple  purpose  of  frightening  him 

1  hid  it:  he  made  no  inquiries,  and  we  arrived  at  ,  and  I 

still  detained  it  till  it  should  be  missed  :  month  after  month 
passed  away,  and  still  no  inquiry  Avas  made  for  the  lost  property. 
The  parties  to  whom  it  was  consigned,  and  who  had  notice  of 
its  being  sent,  came  to  the  captain  for  it :  he  remembered  its 

having  been  given  into  his  charge  at ,  but  nothing  more; 

it  might  have  been  left  behind.  Letters  to  that  effect  were 
written  to  the   correspondents,  and  a  search  was  made,  but 
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nothing  could  be  learned ;  no  trace  of  the  lost  treasure  could  be 
discovered.  All  this  necessarily  occupied  many  months  :  I  had 
now  become  alarmed,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess,  lest  it  should 
implicate  my  character.  I  then  purposely  secreted  the  property. 
The  captain  was  sued  for  the  amount;  and,  having  nothing  to 
pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  firmly  maintaining  his  inno- 
cen-cy  of  the  theft,  but  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  care- 
lessness respecting  his  trust.  He  languished  in  prison  for  two 
years  and  then  died.  Guilt  had  by  this  time  hardened  my 
mind  ;  I  strove  to  be  happy,  by  stifling  my  conscience  with  the 
cares  and  amusements  of  the  world  :  but  all  in  vain.  I  at  last 
heard  you  preach  ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  voice  of  God  broke  in 
upon  my  conscience,  and  reasoned  with  me  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment  to  come.  Hell  gat  hold  upon  my  spirit ;  I 
have  prayed  ;  I  have  deplored  ;  I  have  agonized  at  the  throne  of 
mercy,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  for  pardon:  but  God  is  deaf  to 
my  prayer ;  Christ  casts  out  my  petition  :  there  is  no  mercy  for 
me  ;  I  must  go  down  into  the  fjrave  unpardoned, — unsaved  !" 

O  what  a  tale  was  this  !  How  fine  a  scheme  of  Satanic  de- 
vice did  it  reveal !  The  captain  was,  however,  dead  ;  and  that, 
too,  without  learnin?  that  his  name  was  rescued  from  infamy  : 
but  his  widow  and  fatherless  children  still  lived  ;  aad  Mr.  Clarke 
suggested  to  the  dying  penitent  that  God  claimed  from  him  not 
only  repentance,  but  restitution.  To  this  the  gentleman  wil- 
lingly consented.  This  sum,  with  its  interest,  and  compound 
interest,  was  made  up  ;  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  the 
name,  were  declared  to  the  widow,  and  the  parties  concerned, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Clarke,  who  obtained  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  sum  :  (which  he  kept  to  his  death,  and  which 
still  remains  among  his  papers  :)  shortly  afterward  the  troubled 

mind   of  Mr.  was   calmed;   and  in  firm  assurance  of  the 

mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  this  penitent  soul 
exchanged  worlds  ;  a  warning  to  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  a 
lesson  to  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  not  to  charge  God  foolishly, 
when  any  such  cases  come  before  their  spiritual  cognizance  ; 
an  exhortation  to  such  as  have  received  the  wages  of  unrighte- 
ousness, not  only  to  confess,  but  to  restore  to  the  full  all  ill-got- 
ten gain  ;  and  a  loud  call  upon  all  who  think,  like  this  gentle- 
man, that  they  stand,  to  take  heed  lest,  like  him,  they  fall. 

In  April,  1802,  Mr.  Clarke's  health  being  exceedmgly  bad, 
he  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  London,  for  the  advice  of  the  fa- 
culty in  that  city.  Among  others,  he  consulted  Mr.  Pearson. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  his  wife  after  this 
interview  : — 

"  I  went  this  morning  with  Mr.  Butterworth  to  consult  Mr. 
Pearson,  who  said,  '  You  must  totally  cease  from  all  mental  and 
bodily  exertion,  except  such  as  you  may  take  in  cultivating  a 
garden,  or  riding  on  horseback.  I  know  not  whether  your  dis- 
ease be  not  too  far  advanced  to  be  cured.     The  ventricles  of 
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your  heart  are  in  a  state  of  disease ;  and  if  you  do  not  totally 
and  absolutely  abstain  from  reading,  writing,  preaching,  &c., 
you  will  die  speedily,  and  you  will  die  suddenly.  Did  I  not  be- 
lieve you  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  not  to  be  hurt  at  this 
declaration,  I  would  have  suppressed  it ;  but,  as  matters  are,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  be  thus  explicit,  and  assure  you  that  if  you 
do  not  wholly  abstain,  for  at  least  twelve  months,  you  are  a 
dead  man.'  Now,  my  dear  Mary,  you  must  not  believe  all  this, 
but  we  will  talk  the  business  over  when  I  see  you.  If  I  find  I 
cannot  do  my  work,  I  will  give  it  up  ;  I  will  not  feed  myself  to 
starve  the  church  of  God  :  I  will  seek  out  some  other  way  of 
maintaining  my  wife  and  my  children." 

Thus  wrote  and  thus  felt  the  minister,  the  husband,  and  the 
father ;  nor  did  his  future  conduct  ever  bespeak  any  other  lan- 
guage. Distressing  indeed  must  have  been  this  communication 
to  his  family  :  especially  as  the  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  soifie  of  the  most  able  of  the  faculty  in  many  of  the 
principal  towns  in  England  ;  but  God  had  yet  work  for  him  to 
do,  both  in  his  church  and  in  the  world ;  and  he  spared  his  life 
for  many  years. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  town  that  the  following  letter  was 
written,  addressed  also  to  his  wife.  It  is  dated  London,  April 
4,  1802.  After  giving  an  account  of  his  health,  he  proceeds 
thus : — 

"I  have  been  very  little  out  since  I  came  here ;  but,  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Baynes,  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians,  who  informed 
me  that  they  had  just  received  from  Egypt  a  curious  stone, 
with  a  threefold  inscription ;  one  hieroglyphics,  the  other 
Greek,  and  the  third  utterly  unknown.  He  offered  to  take  me 
to  the  society's  apartments  in  Somerset  house,  and  show  it  to 
me.  *  All,'  he  continued,  '  of  the  literati  of  the  metropolis  have 
been  to  see  it,  several  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the 
famous  Sanscreet  scholar,  Charles  Wilkins,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  &c., 
and  not  one  of  them  can  find  out  the  matter  of  the  stone,  nor 
the  third  inscription.  Sir,  it  pours  contempt  upon  all  modern 
learning,  and  is  a  language  that  has  been  utterly  lost.  As  the 
Greek  inscription  shows  that  it  relates  to  the  deification  of  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,  it  is  evidently  several  hundred  years  older 
than  the  Christian  era :  however,  if  you  choose,  sir,  you  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  it.'  He  seemed  to  treat  mo  with 
such  a  more  than  quantum  sufficit  of  hauteur,  that  I  really  did 
not  wish  to  lay  myself  under  so  much  obligation  :  however,  I 
endeavoured  to  thank  him  in  the  best  manner  f  could.  He  then 
said,  '  If  you  are  conversant  in  Greek,  I  can  repeat  part  of  the 
last  lines  of  the  Greek  inscription  to  you.'  I  bowed,  and  said 
nothing.  He  then  began,  and  interpreted  as  he  went  on. 
Among  many  things,  he  said,  '  The  stone  is  so  hard  that  no 
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instrument  we  have  could  cut  it ;  and  the  inscription  itself 
points  this  out,  for  the  decree  is,  that  it  should  be  cut  on  a  hard 
stone.''  A.  C. — Sir,  I  do  not  think,  whatever  quality  the  stone 
may  be  of,  that  arepeog  here  signifies  hard;  its  ideal  and  proper 
meaning  is,  firm,  and  it  probably  refers  to  the  local  establishment 
of  the  stone  :  it  means  to  be  set  up  firmly  in  an  obvious  place. 
He  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  own  opinion ;  but  he  would 
not  maintain  it :  the  interview  ended. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  called  on  Mr.  Baynes,  and  found  the 
doctor  had  been  there  again,  inquiring  for  me,  and  wishing  me 
to  meet  him  there  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  he  would  take  me  in  a 
coach  to  Somerset  house.  I  appeared  indifferent  about  it ; 
however,  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  N.  pressed  me  so  much  to  accept 
the  offer,  for  they  wished  to  have  a  peep  also,  that  I  consented 
to  go. 

"  The  doctor  came  precisely  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
behaved  himself  with  less  stiffness ;  we  entered  the  coach,  and 
drove  forward  ;  the  conversation  was  chiefly  about  the  '  stone 
and  its  indescribable  inscription,  with  the  contempt  which  it 
poured  on  the  learning  of  the  most  learned,'  &c.,  &c.  He 
talked  also  about  Persian,  and  '  assured  me  that  we  had  derived 
many  English  words  from  it,'  and  mentioned  some.  I  mention- 
ed others.  I  soon  had  the  ground  to  myself.  Arrived  at  Som- 
erset house,  we  entered,  and  I  was  led  to  the  apartment  where 
the  stone  was.  Doctor. — '  Here  is  this  curious  and  ancient 
stone,  which  Sir  Sydney  Smith  took  from  General  Menou,  and 
which  he  valued  so  much  that  the  French  government  endea- 
voured to  make  the  restoration  of  it  one  part  of  the  definitive 
treaty.'  I  had  only  begun  to  look  at  ihe  stone  when  the  mem- 
ber who  is  employed  in  making  out  the  Greek  inscription  came 
in,  1  suppose  by  appointment.  I  viewed  it  silently  for  some 
time.  Doctor. — Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  if?  A.  C. — 
Why,  sir,  it  is  certainly  very  curious.  Doctor. — What  do  you 
think  the  stone  is]  Some  suppose  it  to  be  porphyry,  others 
granite;  but  none  are  agreed.  A.  C. — W^hy,  sir,  it  is  neither 
porphyry  nor  granite  ;  it  is  basaltes.  Doctor. — Basaltes,  think 
you !  A.  C. — Yes,  sir,  I  am  certain  it  is  nothing  but  basaltes, 
interspersed  with  mica  and  quartz.  I  pledge  myself  it  will 
strike  fire  with  flint.  This  produced  some  conversation,  in 
which  the  other  gentleman  took  a  part ;  at  last  my  opinion  be- 
came current.  I  then  measured  the  stone  ;  and  the  doctor,  find- 
ing I  was  doing  it  secundiun  artem,  was  glad  to  take  down  the 
dimensions.  Then  the  'unknown  inscription'  came  into  reviews 
A.  C. — This  inscription  is  Coptic,  and  differs  only  from  the 
printed  Coptic,  in  Wilkins's  Testament,  as  printed  Persian  does 
from  manuscript.  Dr.  Woide's  Coptic  grammar  was  brought 
out  of  the  library,  and  I  demonstrated  my  position.  Thus  in  a 
few  minutes  was  delivered  into  their  hands  a  key  by  which  the 
whole  may  be  easily  made  out.     I  am  on  the  eve  of  leaving" 
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this  bustling  place,  where  invalids  have  no  business.  Lord 
Kenyon  is  this  morning  dead  ;  so  a  great  man  and  a  prince  is 
fallen  in  Israel  :  he  was  an  upright  judge,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  nation.     Your  affectionate  husband,         Adam  Clarke." 

During  Mr.  Clarke's  abode  in  Liverpool,  his  domestic  sor- 
rows were  renewed  by  the  illness  and  ultimate  death  of  his  dear 
and  only  brother.  The  duties  of  a  medical  man  in  a  small 
town  or  village  are  always  arduous ;  but,  at  the  period  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  they  were  more  especially  so,  when  the  study 
of  the  healing  art  was  mnch  more  limited,  and  its  practitioners 
but  comparatively  few  in  number.  Mr.  Tracy  Clarke  being 
naturally  of  an  extremely  urbane  character,  and  of  kind  and 
elegant  manners,  and  being  also  deservedly  held  in  high  repute 
for  his  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  his  practice  was  very  great, 
and  widely  extended.  After  all  the  ordinary  labours  of  the 
day,  he  has  frequently  been  called  up  for  five  successive  nights, 
and  had  often  to  ride  on  horseback  many  miles,  alike  exposed 
to  the  night  air,  cold,  or  tempest ;  for  this  severe  labour  he  was 
not  constitutionally  fitted  ;  not  naturally  stroufr,  his  health  soon 
became  impaired,  and,  in  the  end,  symptoms  of  decided  con- 
sumption too  plainly  proved  that  his  life  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  hardships  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

Mr.  Clarke  diligently  and  affectionately  attended  this  dear 
hrother  during  his  illness,  and  on  his  death-bed.  Li  reference 
to  tbis  painful  event,  he  makes  the  following  entries  in  his 
pocket-book : — 

"Sept.  6,  1803.  I  went  to  see  my  dying  brother  :  he  is  in  a 
very  happy  state  of  mind. 

"  Sept.  15.  I  went  to  Maghull  and  gave  the  sacrament  to 
my  dying  brother  :  he  is  in  great  pain  of  body,  but  steadfast  in 
his  confidence  in  the  Lord. 

"  Se[)t.  16.  I  preacbed  at  Aintree,  from  Isa.  liv,  13,  14.  My 
blessed  brother  died  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening. 

"Sept.  17.  I  went  over  to  see  my  dear  brother's  remains. 
O  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo. 

"  Sept.  20.  I  attended  the  remains  of  my  precious  brother  to 
the  earth  in  Mcllins'  church-yard,  Lancashire." 

Hard,  indeed,  must  it  have  proved  to  part  with  one  who  had 
been  his  companion  almost  from  childhood,  and  his  friend  from 
the  very  dawn  of  his  conscious  being ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  peculiarly  affectionate  and  interesting  recollections  of  child- 
hood— the  alternate  day  of  toil  and  school — the  lesson  taught 
and  communicated — all  these  remembrances  must  have  added 
poignancy  to  a  loss  which  is,  under  any  circumstances,  felt  to 
be  severe ;  but,  while  he  bitterly  sorrowed  for  an  only  brother 
thus  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  it  was  not  without  the  hope 
of  joining  him  again  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

Mr.  Tracy  Clarke  died  at  Maghull,  near  Liverpool,  in  the 
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forty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  hut  his  memory  still  lives  in  the 
respect  and  esteem  alike  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  throughout 
the  neighbourhood. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  some  little  time  previously 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Tracy  Clarke,  which  deserves  notice,  both 
as  being  singular  in  itself,  and  as  resting  on  more  indubitable 
evidence  than  most  recorded  facts  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Tracy 
Clarke  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  Isle  of  Man  occasionally 
for  the  recovery  of  his  de-clining  health :  the  last  time  that  he 
was  there,  he  took  his  third  son,  Thrasycles,  with  him,  leaving 
liis  fifth  son,  al3out  seven  years  old,  with  his  mother.  After 
staying  some  days  in  the  island,  he  proposed  to  return  to  Mag- 
hull,  and,  wliile  his  son  and  he  were  walking  to  the  packet,  he 
said,  "  Thrasycles,  I  have  been  last  night  to  see  your  mother ; 
she  was  sleeping  in  the  best  bed-room,  which  she  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  in,  and  looked  very  well."  By  the  time  that  he 
had  finished  the  account,  they  came  to  the  packet,  set  sail,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Tracy  Clarke  and  his  son 
went  at  once  to  his  brother's  house  in  Leeds-street ;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  without  thinking  particularly  of  the 
matter,  he  told  his  dreoju  about  having  gone  to  Maghull.  But 
the  singular  part  of  the  story  is  this.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  in  which  Mr.  T.  Clarke  left  the  Isle  of  Man,  Mrs. 
Clarke  at  Maghull  woke  her  young  son  and  said,  "I  am  very 
much  distressed  ;  I  fear  some  evil  has  happened  to  your  father; 
for,  last  night,  while  lying  in  ted,  I  heard  him  come  in ;  he 
rode  up  to  the  stable,  put  his  horse  into  it,  brought  his  saddle 
and  bridle,  into  the  house,  and  hung  them  up  as  usual.  I  then 
heard  his  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs,  enter  the  room,  and 
walk  around  the  bed  ;  all  this  I  heard  distinctly,  though  I  saw 
nothing ;  and  that  it  was  your  father's  footstep  I  am  certain,  as 
I  should  know  it  from  any  oUier  in  the  world  ;  and  I  am  sadly 
afraid  that  some  misfortune  has  befallen  him." 

The  day  on  which  Mr.  T.  Clarke  and  his  son  arrived  in  Liv- 
erpool, his  brothe-r  persuaded  him  to  spend  at  his  house,  and  to 
sleep  there  that  night,  sending  his  son  Thrasycles  forward  to 
Maghull^  to  inform  his  mother  of  their  safe  arrival.  When 
Mrs.  Clarke  saw  Thrasycles  coming  without  his  father,  she 
broke  into  the  most  passionate  exclamations  of  grief,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  her  son  could  persuade  her  that  his  father 
was  safe  in  Liverpool,  so  alarmed  was  she  at  seeing  him  alone, 
and  so  convinced  did  she  feel  that  this  visit  of  her  htisband's 
spirit,  for  such  she  always  believed  it  to  be,  boded  him  no  good. 
A  very  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  T.  Clarke's  illness  increased 
so  rapidl)^  as  speedily  to  terminate  his  life. 

The  above  appears  to  be  a  most  singular  fact : — one  person 
dreams,  if  such  it  were,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  tells  the  dream 
the  next  morning  to  his  son  : — his  wife,  eight  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, hears,  on  the  same  night,  and  tells  it  next  morning,  that 
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she  had  heard  him  do  what  he  himself  dreamed  he  had  perform- 
ed. The  circumstance  was  told  to  others  before  the  parties 
met ;  by  the  husband  in  the  course  of  casual  conversation,  and 
by  the  wife  as  a  subject  of  alarm  :  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  dream, 
and  she  an  omen  :  and  when  her  son  appeared  without  the 
father,  she  tho-ught  that  her  forebodings  were  accomplished. 
There  had  been  neither  time  nor  possibility  for  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parties  :  he  had  dreamed  that  he  saw  what  was  the 
fact,  her  sleeping  in  a  room  where  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
sleep,  and  she  actually  believed  she  had  heard  him  in  that  very 
room.  However  it  may  be  accounted  for,  it  is  a  most  singular 
coincidence ;  and  were  we  inclined  to  speculate,  it  might  afford 
room  for  the  supposition  for  mental  sym'pathy  and  knowledge 
between  persons  far  separated,  or  of  the  communion  of  spirits, 
when  individuals  could  not  personally  have  intercourse 


MANCHESTER  CIRCUIT,  1803-5. 
(Second  Time,) 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Clarke  was  sent  by  the  conference  to 
Manchester,  where  he  engaged  in  his  usual  pastoral  labours,  for 
which  the  hours  of  the  day  were  barely  sufficient ;  but  the  early 
part  of  the  morning,  as  it  was  voluntarily  rescued  from  the 
hours  generally  ceded  to  sleep,  he  considered  as  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  therefore  made  it  suhserve  the  interests  of  learning. 
There  were  a  few  young  men  to  whom  he  was  partial,  and  who 
anxiously  desired  an  insight  into  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  for  which  purpose  his  study  was  open  to  them  every 
morning  from  five  till  seven,  and  during  these  hours  Mr.  Clarke 
taught  tliem  a  language  useful  to  all  students;  to  three  or  four 
of  these  it  proved  so  especially,  as  they  afterward  entered  the 
ministry,  and  this  knowledge  fitted  them  the  more  ably  to  fulfil 
one  branch  of  their  high  and  holy  calling. 

During  his  first  residence  in  Manchester,  visiting  as  he  did 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  friendless,  his  heart  had  been  deeply 
affected  on  account  of  the  miseries  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  he 
had  sympathized  with  them,  nor  did  his  compassion  stop  here ; 
for  he  knew  that  effectually  to  say,  "  Be  thou  warmed  and  be 
thou  fed,"  required  a  supply  of  means  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  contracted  income ;  but  he  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
God  in  his  providence  had  not  given  him  the  talent  of  money, 
he  had  largely  bestowed  upon  him  an  influence  and  a  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  people  which  might,  if  exerted,  be  equally  ser- 
viceable. This  influence,  therefore,  he  determined  to  exert, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  first  called  upon  a  few  friends,  and  laid 
before  them  his  plans  and  the  object  they  had  in  view,  namely. 
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relieving  the  almost  intolerable  burden  of  poverty,  accompa- 
nied by  sickness,  and  pressed  down  upon  the  spirit  by  friendless- 
ness. 

On  a  printed  sheet  of  folio  paper,  casually  found,  is  the 
original  plan  and  rules  of  the  society  advertised,  accompanied 
by  a  short  address  to  the  people  of  Manchester,  written  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  signed  by  his  senior  colleague  and  friend,  the  Rev. 
S.  Bradburn,  and  himself  These  rules  are  simple,  and  but 
live  in  number  :  at  the  end  of  them  is  the  following  note  : — 

"  N.  B.  Though  this  society  is  instituted  by  the  Methodists, 
yet  their  own  poor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  relief  from  it ;  a 
fund  for  supplying  their  wants  being  already  established. 

(Signed)  "  Samuel  Bradburn,  and 

"Adam  Clarke. 

"  Manchester,  March  7,  1791." 

From  a  MS.  paper  in  Dr.  Clarke's  hand-writing,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  origin  of  the  society  now  known 
under-  the  appellation  of  The  Strangers''  Friend  Society.,  may 
be  learned  : — 

"  The  Strangers''  Friend  Society  was  formed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Wesley  and  myself,  in  Bristol,  in  the  year  1789,  on 
the  foundation  of  a  small  meeting,  the  members  of  which  sub-" 
scribed  one  penny  per  week  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

"  I  went  the  next  year,  1790,  to  Dublin,  and  there  I  formed  a 
society  of  the  same  name,  but  as  yet  nothing  was  published. 
From  Dublin  I  went  to  Manchester,  in  the  August  of  the  same 
year,  and  there  I  again  formed  another  society  of  the  same 
name  and  kind  ;  but  I  there  drew  up  a  paper  in  the  March  fol- 
lowing, which  I  read  myself  in  the  public  congregation  in 
Oldham-stveei  chapel,  and  begged  that  those  who  were  friendly 
to  such  an  institution  would  meet  in  the  vestry  after  service. 
Many  did,  and  all  agreed  that  the  paper  which  had  been  read 
should  be  printed  ;  it  was  so,  and  met  with  universal  accept- 
ance. I  went  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  formed  a 
similar  society  there. 

"  In  1795  I  removed  to  London,  and  formed  at  Wapping 
'  The  Strangers''  Friend  Society ;'  nothing  having  the  same 
rules  or  name  having  ever  been  there  before.  From  Wapping 
it  extended  to  City  Road,  Spitaljields,  and  indeed  over  the  whole 
city  and  suburbs.  There  was  a  small  society  in  Long  Lane, 
West  Smithfield,  London,  the  pious  members  of  which  gave  one 
penny  per  week  to  assist  in  relieving  the  w^ants  of  poor  persons 
in  the  Methodist  society  ;  but  its  name  and  rules  were  different, 
and  it  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Owen, 
and  possibly  sunk  when  The  Strangers''  Friend  Society  was 
established  at  Wapping,  and  afterward  at  City  Road  ;  and  pro- 
bably into  this  the  'Peun}'--a-week  Society'  was  merged  ;  but  I 
rather  think  that,  as  a  society,  it  died  a  natural  death,  its  very 
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few  members  becoming  visiters  in  The  Strangers'  Friend 
Society. 

"  The  name  *  Benevolent'  was  afterward  used,  I  believe,  first 
in  City  Road ;  and  these  institutions,  wherever  established, 
meet  with  the  most  extensive  patronage.  This  is  the  simple 
truth  in  reference  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  The  Strangers'' 
Friend  Society.  (Signed)  Adam  Clarke. 

"  Stoke  Neivington,  May  22,  1830." 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Clarke  found  The  Strangers''  Friend 
Society,  which  he  had,  in  1791,  established  in  Manchester,  still 
not  only  in  being,  but  in  active  operation.  Small  indeed  had 
been  its  beginning,  but  truly  benign  were  its  effects ;  and  its 
object  was  so  entirely  benevolent,  and  went  so  immediately  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  that  such  a  society  needed 
but  to  be  known  in  order  to  its  being  supported.  Nor  can  it  be 
described  with  what  sentiments  of  delight  Mr.  Clarke  beheld 
the  progress  of  this  excellent  institution.  If  indeed  it  arose  as 
a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  "  little  as  a  human  hand,"  by  the  pro- 
vidential blessing  of  "  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  he 
now  beheld  it  rapidly  spreading  along  the  sky,  and  ulti- 
mately watering  with  its  ten  thousand  blessings  all  the  thirsty 
land. 

Institutions  of  this  nature  are  now,  thank  God,  so  established 
in  almost  every  town,  that  they  do  not  require  any  minute  de- 
tail;  and  wherever  they  have  appeared,  they  have  as  invariably 
lessened  the  extent  and  poignancy  of  human  wo,  and  have  not 
unfrequently  been  accompanied  by  au  improved  state  of  morals, 
and  sometimes  been  followed  by  genuine  Christianity ;  for 
when  the  heart  is  softened  by  affliction,  then  the  voice  of  reli- 
gion is  often  heard  as  "  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"  to  which 
the  conscience  will  no  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

In  1804  we  find  Mr.  Clarke  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
"Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites;  containing  an  account  of 
their  peculiar  customs,  ceremonies,  law^s,  polity,  religion,  sects, 
arts,  and  trades  ;  their  division  of  time,  wars,  captivities,  dis- 
persion, and  present  state  ;  written  originally  in  French,  by 
Claude  Fleury,  Abbe  of  Argenteuil,  and  one  of  the  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy,  Paris  :  with  a  short  account  of  the 
ancient  Samaritans.  The  whole  much  enlarged  from  the  prin- 
cipal writers  on  Jewish  antiquities,  by  Adai^i  Clarke." 

This  work  is  one  of  great  interest,  not  only  as  its  object  is  to 
iflustrate  the  Bible,  but  it  contains  much  curious  information 
connected  with  the  ancient  people  of  God  :  and  gives  au  insight 
into  their  religions,  civil,  and  social  polity.  The  history  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  is  so  indissolubly  linked  together, 
that  whatever  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  former  should  be 
hailed  as  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  be 
diligently  studied  as  matter  of  pious  and  pleasing  investigation. 
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In  the  course  of  this  year  the  first  number  of  the  Eclectic 
Revieiv  made  its  appearance  ;  and  previously  to  its  publication 
one  of  its  chief  managers,  Mr.  Samuel  Greathccd,  requested 
Mr.  Clarke  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to  the  work.  This 
appears  from  the  following  letter,  dated, — 

London,  October  6,  1804. 

"  Dear  Sir, — With  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Eclectic 
Review,  I  have  to  address  to  yo-u  my  earnest  request  that  you 
will  exert  your  literary  attainments  for  the  assistance  of  this 
benevolent  and  important  undertaking.  Though  I  have  not 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  the  laudable  assiduity  with  which  you  have 
applied  yourself  to  literary  pursuits ;  and  I  understand  that 
Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages,  which  are  highly  useful 
to  Biblical  criticism,  have  especially  engaged  your  attention. 
Your  help  as  a  reviewer  in  this  department,  or  in  any  other 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  is  entreated.  Favour  me  with 
an  early  reply,  and  I  will  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  rules 
proposed  for  the  private  conduct  of  the  reviewer,  together  with 
.such  books  as  have  been  selected,  or  may  be  pointed  out  by  you 
from  those  which  have  been  published  within  the  present  year. 
Hints  for  the  improvement  of  the  annexed  prospectus  which 
you  may  suggest  for  the  advantage  of  this  undertaking  will  be 
very  acceptable.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  esteem,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  Samuel  Greatheed." 
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London,  October  12,  1804. 
*'  Dear  Sir, — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  favour  of  the  9th, 
with  the  remarks  on  the  prospectus.  Several  of  them  have 
been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  copies  now  printed.  I  have 
seriously  attended  to  the  difficulties  which  you  have  stated, 
against  taking  a  part  regularly  in  the  execution  of  the  task 
which  has  devolved  upon  a  few  of  us ;  but  I  trust  you  will  be 
able  to  surmount  them.  Our  pressure  for  time  is  extreme,  and 
I  have  ventured  to  send  you  Mr.  Sharp's  two  recent  publica- 
tions, and  a  small  Hebrew  grammar,  of  which  only  the  introduc- 
tion is  new ;  and  as  it  contains  the  best  examples  of  the  para- 
digms, and  is  most  commonly  used  in  dissenting  academies,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice.  I  know  not  your  judgment  on  the  Hebrew 
points,  but  you  are  well  aware  that  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  your  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Sharp's  Hebrew  tracts,  or  at  least  upon  one  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  month,  in  order  that  we  may  insert 
them  in  our  first  number.  Relying  on  your  zeal  in  this  Biblical 
department,  I  remain  your  obliged  servant, 

'•  Samuel  Greatheed." 
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From  the  Same. 

Newport-Pagnell^  Novemher  7,  1804. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — It  has  given  me  some  uneasiness  not  earlier 
to  have  been  able  to  acknowledge  your  very  acceptable  letters 
of  the  24th  and  27th  of  October,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  valua- 
ble reviews  accompanying  the  latter,  all  of  which  were  duly 
forwarded  to  me  from  town.  Instead,  however,  of  occupying 
you  with  a  detail  of  my  hinderances,  I  rely  on  your  candour  to 
give  me  credit  for  an  earnest  wish  to  have  obviated  them,  had 
it  been  practicable. 

"  Every  instance  of  your  zeal  for  the  important  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged  demands  my  cordial  thanks,  and  none 
more  than  the  exertion  of  your  talents  to  render  the  work  re- 
spectable by  your  review  of  Sir  William  Jones's  grammar,  which 
will  appear  in  the  first  number.  Our  printer  will  get  the  Per- 
sian set  up  at  another  house  where  they  are  competent  to  the 
business,  and  the  sheet  shall  be  sent  to  you  by  post  for  your 
revision,  to  guard  against  mistakes  in  a  business  in  which  we 
are  ignorant.  I  likewise  beg  the  favour  of  you,  as  early  as 
convenient,  to  attend  to  what  relates  to  Persian  literature  in 
Lord  Teignmoutfi's  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones :  any  remarks 
that  occur  to  you  in  perusing  the  work  will  be  acceptable, 
though  we  would  not  trouble  you  to  draw  up  a  finished  review, 
another  person  having  undertaken  it.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
materials  that  may  be  ready,  whether  your  reviews  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  grammar  are  inserted  in  the  first  or  following 
number ;  if  all  were  put  in  at  once,  our  readers  might,  perhaps, 
join  with  your  own  complaints,  and  cry  out,  Ne  quid  nimis. 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  force  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
arguments  on  the  Greek  articles  :  if  you  think  the  ground  not 
tenable,  it  may  be  better  for  us  not  to  occupy  it :  thank  God, 
the  proofs  of  our  Lord's  divinity  do  not  rest  upon  such  points. 
On  you  we  rely  for  eastern  criticisms,  and  these  may  perhaps 
occupy  as  much  of  your  time  as  you  can  comfortably  afford  us. 
As  we  propose  an  article  of  correspondence  on  literary  subjects, 
I  should  think  your  list  of  passages  in  the  Zendavesla,  if  not  too 
extensive,  very  proper  for  that  department.  I  have  a  list  of  all 
the  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  duke  of  Wirtemherg''s 
library  for  the  first  number :  if  you  prepare  such  a  paper,  it 
may  be  introduced  in  the  second.  If  we  had  many  friends  as 
zealous  as  yourself,  we  should  not  fear  for  our  final  success  :  our 
aim  is  to  do  good,  and  serve  the  cause  of  religion.  Forget  not 
the  need  of  yours  sincerely,  Samuel  Greatheed." 
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From  the  Same. 

Neivporf-Pagnell,  November  17,  1804. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  carefully  revisincr  your  ac- 
count of  the  Persian  oframmar,  and  though  I  have  found  very 
little  that  could  be  omitted  or  much  abridged,  I  have  ventured 
to  make  som-e  transpositions  and  verbal  alterations,  which  I 
judged  for  the  better ;  wishing  that  so  accurate  a  piece  of  cri- 
ticism should  be,  even  in  minor  points  of  style,  as  complete  as 
possible.  I  hope  you  have  received  '  Lord  Teignmouth's  Bio- 
graphy of  Sir  William  Jones,'  and  that  you  will  favour  us  with 
your  remarks  upon  it,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  as  our  re- 
spected friend  wishes  to  complete  his  review  of  the  work  for 
the  second  number.  Your  account  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
grammars  will  be  inserted  in  succession.  Haste  obliges  me  to 
close  abruptly.     Yours  sincerely, 

"  Samuel  Greatheed." 

During  this  year  (1804)  Mr.  Clarke  published  a  tract,  entitled, 
"A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal  Editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  from  the  first  printed  at  Complutum,  in  1514,  to 
that  by  Professor  Griesbach,  in  1797,  arranged  in  chronological 
order;  together  xcith  the  chief  editians  of  this  sacred  book  in 
three  or  more  languages,  commonly  called  Polyglots;  with  a 
short  account  of  its  principal  ancient  and  modern  versions, 
alphabetically  arranged.-''  To  this  useful  tract  was  also  added, 
"  Observations  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnesses^ 
accompanied  with  a  plate,  contmning  tivo  very  correct  facsimiles 
of  1  John  v,  7,  8,  and  9,  as  they  stand  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Neiv  Testament,  printed  at  Complutum,  in  1514,  and  in 
the  Codex  Montfortii,  a  manuscript  marked  G  97  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.'''' 

This  tract  contains  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  important 
knowledge,  such  as  every  scholar  will  appreciate,  especially  if 
he  stand  more  immediately  connected  with  theological  matters, 
and  it  will  save  him  from  a  vast  expense  of  labour  and  time  in 
having  the  subject  so  amply  investigated  for  him,  and  that  too 
from  authorities  to  which  probably  he  could  not  himself  have 
access. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year  Mr.  Clarke  drew  up  an 
anniversary  address  as  president  of  the  Philological  Society, 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  members,  appeared  in  print.  This 
paper  is  too  long  to  introduce  here,  but  it  will  be  published 
amotig  his  miscellanies. 

During  Mr.  Clarke's  abode  in  Liverpool  he  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  that  excellent  and  literary  character,  William  Roscoe, 
Esq.,  and  as  that  gentleman  was  about  to  publish  his  Histori/ 
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of  Leo  the  Tenth,  Mr.  Clarke,  believing  he  had  a  MS.  book  in 
his  library  which  would  assist  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  proseculion 
and  perfecting  of  his  work,  offered  to  lend  it  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Roscoe's  letter  in  reply,  is  dated, — 

Allerton,  Nov.  5,  1804. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Bullock  communicated  to  me  your  very 
obliging  offer  of  lending  me  a  MS.  entitled,  Relazione  ed  Es- 
same  della  Rep.  di  Venezia  fatta  da  Conte  dalla  Torre,  which 
you  thought  might  probably  be  of  service  to  me  in  my  history 
of  Leo  X.  From  the  title  I  should  conjecture  the  work  you 
mention  to  be  rather  political  than  historical,  and  as  I  do  not 
enter  particularly  into  the  consideration  of  the  constitution  of 
Venice,  nor  indeed  its  history,  farther  than  as  that  government 
had  an  important  share  in  the  wars  consequent  on  the  league 
of  Camhray,  and  in  the  other  commotions  of  Ilah/,  I  think  I 
may  with  safety  avoid  giving  you  the  trouble  of  sending  me  the 
work,  which  I  cannot  however  do  without  desiring  you  to 
accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  so  kind  an  offer.  My 
very  respectable  friend,  Mr.  Warrington,  vicar  of  Old  Windsor, 
well  known  as  an  author  by  his  History  of  Wales,  has  written  a 
History  of  Venice,  which  he  has  for  some  years  past  had  an 
intention  of  publishing  ;  to  him  your  MS.  would  probably  be 
highly  worth  inspection,  and  as  it  might  be  the  means  of  laying 
before  the  public  any  valuable  information  which  it  may  contain, 
I  shall  be  happy,  with  your  permission,  to  mention  it  to  him,  and 
should  he  wish  to  see  it,  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  favour  done  to 
myself,  if  you  will  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it. 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  your  very  valuable  library  a  beautiful 
MS.  volume  of  Italian  poetry,  which,  although  not  of  very 
ancient  date,  seemed  to  me  to  possess  considerable  merit.  Your 
kindness  in  offering  to  favour  me  with  the  loan  of  one  work, 
induces  me  to  request  that  of  another,  and  whenever  you  can 
spare  this  volume,  and  a  safe  opportunity  occurs,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  much  obliged  by  a  sight  of  it ;  with  your  permission 
to  keep  it  for  a  few  weeks.  I  am,  with  very  sincere  esteem, 
dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  William  Roscoe." 

For  two  years  Mr.  Clarke  continued  his  active  ministerial 
and  literary  labours  in  Manchester,  his  health  was  improving, 
and  the  affectionate  attention  of  his  friends  assisted  to  perfect 
his  restoration  :  but  affliction  assailed  his  peace,  and  he  was 
called  to  experience  severe  sorrow  by  the  protracted  illness  and 
ultimate  death  of  his  youngest  little  girl  :  she  was  peculiarly 
lovely  in  person,  but  being  seized  with  the  hooping  cough,  she 
had  not  strenpth  of  constitution  to  contend  with  the  disorder ; 
it   fell   upon   her  lungs,  and    bowed   her  down   to  the  grave. 
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During  her  sickness,  her  parents  were  chiefly  her  nurses ;  and 
after  writing  for  some  time,  her  father  would  go  into  the  room 
and  carr}'-  her  about  till  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  then  re- 
turn again  to  his  labours.  The  child  was  remarkably  attached 
to  her  parents,  and  though  she  would  often  express  her  fear 
that  carrying  her  so  much  would  hurt  her  dear  father,  and 
nursing  her  so  long  would  tire  her  dear  mother,  yet  the  relief 
Ixith  ministered  to  her  in  her  w^eakness  and  pain,  and  the 
beaming  of  pleasure  which  displayed  itself  in  the  additional 
lustre  of  her  eye  on  these  occasions,  were  eloquent  witnesses 
against  the  arguments  her  tongue  framed  into  words.  Being 
naturally  a  very  clever  child,  she  had  early  acquired  the  power 
of  reading,  and  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Scripture  stories  ;  and 
when,  during  h-er  illness,  she  was  disabled  from  reading  much, 
she  would  converse  on  what  she  had  read,  and  delight  herself 
in  repeating  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture  which  she  had 
committed  to  memory.  When  additional  w-eakness  prevented 
her  from  kneeling  at  her  mother's  knee  to  say  her  prayers,  her 
distress  was  very  great,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Mother,  I  cannot  pray."  Yes,  my  dear  child,  you  can,  replied 
her  mother.  "  How  ?  I  cannot  kneel  down  !"  But  without 
kneeling,  my  dear  Agnes,  you  can  lie  and  think  your  prayers, 
saying  them  to  yourself,  for  God,  you  know,  can  see  your  heart, 
and  hear  what  you  have  not  strength  to  say  aloud,  as  you  used 
to  do.  You  often  lie  and  think  of  your  father  and  mother,  and 
talk  to  them  in  your  mind,  do  you  not,  when  they  are  out  of  the 
room  ?  "  Yes,  my  dear  mother."  Well,  then,  my  x-Vgnes,  do  the 
same  now  in  reference  to  your  prayers.  Think  of  God  as  near 
to  you,  which  he  is,  and  then  your  heart  can  pray  to  him  as 
well  as  if  you  could  kneel  down  and  say  your  prayers  at  my 
knee.  She  was  lifted  into  her  crib,  which  was  at  the  side  of 
her  parents'  bed,  and  closing  her  eyes,  and  clasping  her  hands 
on  her  breast,  she  remained  in  this  attitude  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  opening  her  eyes,  she  exclaimed  with  strong  emotion,  "  O 
yes,  mother,  I  feel  that  I  can  pray ;"  and  she  ever  afterwards 
continued  this  silent  posture  of  prayer.  During  the  whole  of 
her  illness  she  was  most  affectionately  attended  by  Dr  Agneiv 
of  Manchester,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family;  and  he 
marked  w^ith  concern  the  deep  sorrow  and  continual  fatigue  and 
anxiety  which  this  dear  child's  illness  occasioned  to  her  parents. 
One  day  coming  in  and  seeing  Mr.  Clarke  almost  sinking  in 
mind  and  body  beneath  his  lovely  burden,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Clarke, 
if  God  does  not  soon  see  good  to  take  that  child,  death  will 
take  you."  But  that  time  was  nearly  arrived  ;  and  in  calmness 
and  peace  she  yielded  up  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  great 
Creator,  having  just  completed  her  fifth  year. 

A  week  before  this  painful  event,  Mrs.  Clarke  was  herself 
confined  of  a  little  girl  ;  but,  owing  to  her  previous  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  it  only  survived  its  birth  a  short  time.     Deep  and 
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settled  was  the  grief  which  Mr.  Clarke  experienced  in  the  loss 
of  this  child  ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  recovered  his  ordinary 
tone  of  mind  and  feeling :  throughout  life  he  could  never  hear 
her  name  mentioned  without  considerable  emotion.  To  a  friend, 
in  writing,  he  expressed  himself  thus  in  reference  to  her : — 
"  Agnes  was  a  most  interesting  and  promising  child  ;  few  chil- 
dren of  her  years  ever  possessed  a  finer  understanding,  or  a 
more  amiable  or  affectionate  disposition.  She  v^•as  led  to  re- 
member her  Creator  in  the  days  of  her  youth  ;  she  truly  feared 
him,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  that  by  which  he  might 
be  offended,  and  his  good  Spirit  grieved.  Young  as  she  was, 
she  evinced  that  she  possessed  a  pious  heart :  she  loved  prayer, 
attended  public  worship  with  delight,  and  had  such  a  firmness 
and  constancy  of  resolution,  that  nothing  could  make  her  change 
a  purpose  which  she  had  formed,  when  convinced  that  it  was 
right.  Had  she  lived,  she  would  have  made,  under  proper  cul- 
tivation, an  eminent  woman  :  but  God  saw  it  best  to  take  her, 
and  having  sowed  in  her  heart  the  good  seed  of  his  kingdom, 
took  her  to  heaven,  where  it  should  bring  forth  all  its  fruits  in 
their  native  soil,  and  in  their  fullest  perfection." 

During  the  course  of  this  year  (1805)  the  first  edition  of 
Claude  Fie ur if  s  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites  having, 
owing  to  its  favourable  reception  with  the  public,  become  scarce, 
and  a  second  edition  being  called  for,  Mr.  Clarke  applied  him- 
self to  add  to  and  improve  it;  to  which,  when  c(nnpleted,  he 
prefixed  a  sort  of  epistle  dedicatory,  which  he  had  printed,  and 
sent  the  proof  to  two  friends,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
dedication  was  returned  with  the  joint  thanks  of  the  two  friends  ; 
but  they  each  declined  having  their  names  affixed  to  the  work. 
The  dedication  was  consequently  suppressed,  and  the  book  once 
more  presented  itself  to  the  world  on  the  evidences  of  its  own 
utility.  Again  it  was  received  with  favour  by  the  public,  un- 
patronised  it  is  true  by  names  to  which  it  would  have  done 
credit.  It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  refusal  of  this 
dedication  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  caused  him  ever 
afterwards  scrupulously  to  avoid  putting  his  literary  productions 
in  the  same  kind  of  jeopardy. 

Previously  to  his  quitting  Manchester  for  another  station,  he 
received  the  following  gratifying  token  of  respect  and  esteem 
from  the  members  of  the  Philological  Society  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Manchester, 
held  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1805,  it  was  resolved  unani- 
mously, '  That  in  consideration  of  the  many  obligations  which 
the  Philological  Society  is  under  to  the  Kev.  Adam  Clarke, 
their  original  and  learned  president,  for  his  unwearied  solicitude 
for  its  welfare  ;  his  able  and  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair ;  and 
for  the  high  honour  which  his  uniform  attachment  to  its  interests 
has   conferred   upon   it ;    the  respective  members  of  it   most 
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respectfully  present  him  with  this  their  vote  oi  thanks  previously 
to  liis  removal  from  Manchester.' 

"  Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Philological  Society. 

"  William  Johns,  Vice  President. 
"  Joseph  Barber  "| 

and  y  Secretaries.^'' 

"  John  Fox,  J 

To  this  vote  of  thanks  was  added  the  following  still  stronger 
expression  of  regard  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  members  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
Manchester  cannot  suffer  you  to  remove  from  this  place  without 
giving  you,  in  addition  to  their  '  vote  of  thanks,'  a  farther  col- 
lective expression  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  valuable  and  so 
amiable  a  member,  and  so  inestimable  a  president ;  without  again 
expressing  their  thanks  for  the  very  great  attention  which  you 
have  uniformly  paid  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  society, 
as  well  as  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  so 
recently  laid  it  under  a  heavy  and  lasting  obligation  by  the  bond 
of  union  which  you  have  provided  them  with,  in  your  present 
of  a  classical  and  elegant  diploma  plate,  which  likewise  does 
the  highest  honour  to  the  artist  whose  love  of  science  spurred 
him  so  successfully  to  exert  his  talents  upon  the  occasion. 

"  The  Philological  Society  begs  you  to  accept  its  best  wushes 
for  your  happiness,  and  that  you  will  be  assured  that  while  it 
has  existence,  the  name  of  Adam  Clarke  will  be  always  dear 
to  its  recollection,  and  will  operate  as  a  perpetual  exciter  of 
gratitude  in  the  breasts  of  its  present  members,  who  will  often 
revert  to  the  hours  of  happiness  which  they  have  enjoyed  in 
their  association  with  you,  and  to  the  intellectual  improvement 
which  they  have  derived  from  it. 

"  Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Philological  Society. 
"  AV^iLLiAM  Johns,  Vice  President ^ 
"  Joseph  Astone, 
"  W.  M.  Critchley. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke.''- 

It  appears  that  during  Mr.  Clarke's  residence  in  Manchester, 
he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  "  rules  and  questions  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,"  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Butterworth, 
to  the  late  excellent  and  scientific  Earl  Stanhope. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  his  lordship  to  Mr.  B.'s  com- 
munication : — 

"  Sir, — May  I  beg  you  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  your 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Adam  Clarke,  for  his  kind  communication 
of  '  the  rules'  of  the  literary  society  at  Manchester,  and  for  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  questions  thereunto  annexed.  It 
rejoices  me  to  see  such  commendable  efforts  making  to  diffuse 
intellectual  light.     May  almighty  God  grant  that  those   efforts 
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may  be  attended  with  success.  Both  Mr.  Clarke  and  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  stereotype  office  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  Duke-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields :  and  likewise  of 
the  printing-press  which  I  have  invented.  I  hope  that  a  ^qw 
years  will  make  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture. I  have  great  expectations  from  the  well-directed  and 
persevering  exertions  of  well-intentioned  men.  I  trust  I  shall 
some  day  request  Mr.  Clarke's  acceptance,  and  yours  also,  of 
two  works  which  I  intend  to  publish.  The  one  is  on  the  art 
of  printing,  and  its  recent  improvement  ;  the  other  on  logic,  and 
it  will  have,  I  believe,  for  title,  '  The  Science  of  Reasoning 
clearly  explained  upon  New  Principles.'  It  is  a  subject  which 
I  have  been  considering  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  relative 
to  which  I  have  made  the  most  important  discoveries. 

"  I  wish  you  many  happy  new-years. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  ever  your  most  faithful  fellow- 
citizen, 

"  Stanhope. 

"  To  Mr.  Joseph  Butterworthy 

From  a  letter  which  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  at  this  time  to  his 
eldest  son,  then  in  Liverpool,  we  learn  that  the  Philological 
Society  did  not  simply  content  themselves  with  a  mere  written 
testimony  of  regard,  but  imbodied  their  thanks  in  a  more  endur- 
ing form. 

The  following  extract  from  the  above-mentioned  letter  will 
best  explain  the  circumstance  : — 

"You  remember,  my  dear  lad,  that  my  motto  is,  '  Be  diligent, 
lose  no  time.'  If  I  did  not  act  thus,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
profit  myself  or  others.  During  my  late  absence  from  home, 
the  Philological  Society  have  held  a  meeting,  not  only  without 
my  consent,  but  even  without  my  knowledge  :  and  what  think 
you  is  the  result  ?  Why,  they  have  got  two  large  silver  cups 
made,  each  holding  a  pint,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  a 
border  o^  oak  leaves  around  the  outer  brim  :and  they  have,  in  a 
very  formal  manner,  presented  them  to  me,  by  two  of  the  vice 
presidents.  They  are  each  finely  engraved  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Ex  Dono 
Societatis  Philogicse  Mancuniensis 
Reverendo  ADAMO  CLARKE, 
Praesidi  Dilectissiino  et  Diligentissinao, 
In 
Amicitiae 
Gratique  Animi 
Plurimis  promeritis 

Testimonium. 

XIV.  Die  Februarii, 

MDCCCV." 
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BOOK  VI. 

LONDON  CIRCUIT,  1805,  et  seq. 
{Second  Time.) 

After  remaining  in  Manchester  two  years,  Mr.  Clarke 
was  again  to  leave  it ;  being  appointed  by  "the  Wesleyan  con- 
ference to  London.  He  parted  from  his  many  friends  there 
with  regret  and  affection ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  his 
feelings  in  reference  to  his  literary  associates,  many  of  whom 
afterwards  removed  to  London  themselves,  and  thus  weakened 
the  interest  of  the  Philological  Society,  which,  being  but  itself 
in  a  state  of  infancy,  could  not  bear  these  successive  diminu 
tions  without  endangering  its  very  existence  :  and  in  the  course 
of  years  it  ultimately  fell  a  prey  to  the  necessary,  but  ruinous 
desertion  of  its  various  active  members. 

On  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke's  arrival  in  London,  with  their  family, 
they  went  to  reside  in  the  City  Road,  adjoining  the  large  Wes- 
leyan chapel.  Since  his  last  station  in  the  metropolis  many 
new  chapels  had  been  built ;  and  consequently  the  walks  were 
still  longer,  and  the  ministerial  labour  not  lessened.  London  is 
now  divided  into  six  circuits,  each  having  its  own  superintend- 
ent preacher  :  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of  it  was  other- 
M'ise,  and  Mr.  Clarke  was  called  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  of  the  London  societies  and  chapels.  This  labour  was 
very  heavy,  and  the  detail  of  it  would  have  been  too  much ;  but 
Mrs.  Clarke  was,  indeed,  a  helpmate  to  him,  for  she  kept  his 
pecuniary  accounts  of  every  description,  as  well  as  first  saw 
every  stranger,  and,  if  possible,  dismissed  all  general  and  un- 
important inquirers. 

The  late  Rev.  John  Pawson  had  always  entertained  a  very 
high  regard  for  Mr.  (]^larke  :  they  had  been  colleagues  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  had  often  tojrether  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Clarke,  hearing-,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  that  his 
old  friend  and  brother  was  sick,  invited  him  to  come  to  his 
house,  in  the  hope  of  its  doing  good  to  his  health  and  worn-out 
spirits.  The  letter  in  reply  to  this  kindly  intended  invitation 
breathes  too  much  of  Christian  dignity  and  tenderness  of  cha- 
racter not  to  be  inserted.     It  is  dated, — 

Wakefield,  Friday,  March  28,  1806. 
"  O  my  Adam,  my  most  affectionately  beloved  and  esteemed 
friend  and  brother,  for  whom  God  knoweth  I  ever  had  a  sincere 
regard,  but  now  tenft)ld  more  so  than  ever,  I  return  you  my 
sincerest  and  most  cordial  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  me 
to  come  up  to  London,  and  to  take  up  my  abode  at  your  house 
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Alas  I  how  little  did  you  know  the  state  1  was  then  in.  Never- 
theless, your  love  and  kindness,  so  tenderly  expressed,  call  very 
loudly  upon  me  for  suitable  returns  of  gratitude  and  love  to  you 
and  good  and  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Clarke,  as  well  as  to  kind 
and  generous  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterworth,  to  whom  return  my 
warmest  acknowledgments. 

"  O,  my  dear  brother,  what  I  have  suffered,  what  I  now  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  and  what  still  lies  before  me,  is  only  known  to 
my  God  :  but  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  ever  was,  and  who  can  never  cease  to  be,  infinitely 
wise  and  infinitely  good  ;  whom  I  have  found  to  be  so  to  me,  an 
unworthy  worm,  to  the  present  hour  ;  blessed  be  his  glorious 
name.  What  I  have  experienced  of  the  power,  goodness,  un- 
merited mercy,  and  love  of  God,  during  this  affliction,  is  not  to 
be  described  by  me.  O,  the  views,  the  soul-transporting  views 
of  that  heavenly  felicity  with  which  my  soul  hath  been  favoured. 
My  loving  friend,  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  me,  and 
for  me  ;  and  you  may  tell  all  my  beloved  London  friends  that 
John  Pawson  dies  a  witness  of  the  saving  power  of  those  pre- 
cious truths  which  have  been  taught,  and  believed,  and  expe- 
rienced among  us  from  the  beginning  of  Methodism.  Alas,  for 
all  the  double  refinements  which  some  have  found  out  :  give  me 
Methodism  in  its  unadorned  simplicity, — in  its  spirit,  life,  and 
power.  I  write  thus  freely  to  you  from  the  grave's  mouth,  be- 
cause I  know  your  soul  loves  the  good  old  truth,  and  I  trust  you 
will  live  and  die  by  it,  and  in  full  possession  of  it  in  your  heart. 
But  I  must  give  up,  I  can  do  no  more  :  I  have  had  much  pain 
with  this  incoherent  scrawl,  and  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
make  it  out  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  :  my  head  is  so  weak  that  I 
can  scarcely  spell  a  word  right.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand blessings  attend  you,  your  beloved  INIary,  and  all  your 
family.  God  Almighty  bless,  preserve,  and  keep  you,  and  make 
you  an  abundant  blessing  to  your  family,  the  church,  and  the 
world.  John  Pawson's  dying  prayer  for  you  is,  '  that  goodness 
and  mercy  may  follow  you  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  that 
you  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.' 

"  Surely,  if  the  love  of  the  people  and  the  preachers  joined 
together  could  keep  me  from  the  grave,  I  must  not  die  at  this 
time  :  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  in  the  whole  course  of  mv 
life. 

"  Farewell  for  ever.  Bless  the  Lord  for  me  ;  and  we  shall 
all  unitedly  enjoy  him  very  soon. 

"  I  am  most  affectionately  and  eternally  yours  in  Christ 
Jesus,  John  Pawson." 

Under  this  afi'ecting  epistle  Mr.  Clarke  has  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing record  : — 

"  The  last  letter  written  by  Mr.  John  Pawson,  and  the  last 
act  he  did." 
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But  though  in  Manchester  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  exceedingly- 
engaged,  yet  in  a  short  time  in  London  his  time  was  so  completely 
occupied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resume,  under  his 
then  heavy  duties,  any  of  his  merely  literary  avocations ;  he 
twice  preached  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  twice  or  thrice  on  the 
week  evenings,  besides  managing  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns  of  the  various  societies,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
leagues. These  duties  appear  sufficiently  arduous  in  themselves 
to  claim  all  the  time  and  attention  of  any  ordinary  man  :  but  the 
talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Clarke  soon  developed  themselves 
in  a  far  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  :  he  was  in  short  just  begin- 
ning his  public  career,  and  its  engagements  gradually  came  upon 
him  ;  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  as  scarcely  to  leave  him  the 
option  of  choice. 

In  the  July  of  1806,  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  Wesleyan 
conference,  which  was  that  year  held  in  Leeds ;  and  as  it  was 
his  constant  habit  to  write  to  Mrs.  Clarke  every  day,  if  possible, 
during  his  occasional  absences  from  home,  the  reader,  by  extracts 
from  these  communications,  will  be  enabled  to  trace,  in  his  own 
language,  his  occupations,  feelings,  and  thoughts ; — 


Leeds,  July  27,  1806. 

"  I  have  been  appointed  to  preach  in  the  largest  chapel  in 
this  town,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  people  are  coming  to  the 
preachmg  from  upwards  of  twenty  miles  around.  The  following 
anecdote  will  show  you  in  some  measure  their  spirit  and  temper. 
One  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  walking  up  and  down  the  street, 
near  his  ov»m  house,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seeing  a  very 
plain-looking  countryman,  covered  with  dust  and  carrying  a 
large  great-coat,  thus  accosted  him  :  '  Friend,  whither  art  thou 
come  ?  thou  appearest  to  have  travelled  far,  and  to  be  much 
fatigued.'  '  Glory  be  to  God,'  says  Blunt-spurs,  '  I  am  couming 
to  the  Methodist  conference  ;  I  am  coomd  forty  mile,  and  ha 
walked  all  night :  I  ha  got  fifteen  shillin,  mon,  and  ha  savd  it  fro 
my  wage  these  twalve  week  at  upwart  o'  a  shillin  a  week.' 

"  The  Friend,  struck  with  his  appearance  and  honest  blunt- 
ness,  said,  'Friend,  I  like  thy  spirit ;  thou  seemest  sincere  and 
zealous  in  thy  way ;  turn  in  hither  and  refresh  thyself,  and  thou 
shalt  be  welcome  to  what  the  place  will  afford.' 

"  Poor  Gruff  turned  in,  and  found  a  hearty  welcome  and  plenty 
to  eat.  How  valuable  is  this  simplicity  of  spirit ;  how  much 
more  happiness  do  these  people  feel,  who  take  God  at  his  word, 
than  those  experience  who  are  disputing  with  God  himself  every 
particle  of  his  own  revelation.  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger,  who 
perfectly  understood  thirteen  different  languages,  seeing  the 
comparative  happiness  of  the  simple  and  the  ignorant,  exclaim- 
ed, '0  that  I  had  never  known  my  alphabet.'  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  from  these  uninstructed  persons  as  many  sources  of 
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comfort   are  sealed  up,  as  there  are  causes  of  distress  to  those 
whose  understandings  are  properly  cultivated." 


To  the  Same. 

Leeds,  July  28,  1806. 

"  This  morning  our  conference  began,  and  as  I  had  heard 
from  all  quarters  that  they  designed  to  put  me  in  the  chair,  pre- 
viously to  the  ballot  I  addressed  the  conference,  and  after  having 
told  them  what  I  had  understood,  I  proceeded  to  give  my 
reasons  why  I  could  not  go  into  the  chair,  and  begged  no  bro- 
ther would  waste  a  vote  on  me,  as  my  mind  was  made  up  on  the 
business.  This  produced  a  conversation  I  little  expected  :  all 
the  old  preachers  said  that  I  was  the  most  eligible  person,  and 
entreated  me  not  to  refuse.  I  insisted  upon  it  that  1  would  not, 
and  solemnly  charged  every  one  who  had  intended  to  vote  for 
me,  to  give  his  suffrage  to  some  other  person.  I  then  wrote 
my  vote  for  Mr,  John  Barber,  and  showed  my  paper,  and  all 
about  me  followed  my  example.  However,  I  trembled  till  this 
business  was  concluded  ;  and  what  think  you  was  the  result  1  I 
was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  more  than  one  half  beyond  the 
highest,  and  was  called  to  the  chair  in  the  name  of  the  confer- 
ence. I  still  refused,  begging  that  the  next  person  in  the  num- 
ber of  votes  might  take  the  chair.  We  were  thrown  into  a 
temporary  confusion,  during  which  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Bradford  by  main  force  lifted  me  out  of  my  seat, 
and  placed  me  upon  the  table.  I  was  confounded  and  distress- 
ed beyond  measure,  and  against  all  my  resolutions  was  obliged 
to  take  the  seat. 

"  As  you  now  know  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  you 
must  not  expect  any  more  regular  epistles,  as  I  shall  now  only 
have  Saturday  afternoons  to  myself,  and  perhaps  scarcely  them. 
Pray,  pray  much  for  me,  my  Mary,  for  I  am  far,  very  far  from 
being  comfortable  in  my  mind  :  the  thought  of  having  to  preach 
next  Lord's  day  before  the  conference,  and  to  admit  into  full 
connection  those  preachers  who  have  travelled  four  years,  quite 
absorbs  my  spirits." 


To  the  Same. 

August  5. 
"  This  day  has  been  one  of  very  great  fatigue.  I  have  been  the 
chief  part  of  the  afternoon  examining  the  seventeen  young 
preachers,  in  the  presence  of  the  conference,  on  all  the  doctrines 
preached  by  the  Methodists.  Each  doctrine  I  particularly  de- 
fined and  explained,  and,  though  it  almost  totally  exhausted  me, 
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I  got  through  all  with  as  much  clearness  and  precision  as  I  could 
nearly  wish.  Conference  is  just  now  broken  up  for  the  day, 
and  I  have  in  about  half  an  hour  to  go  and  admit  all  these  young 
men  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  congregation,  crowds  of 
whom  were  rushing  into  the  chapel  before  1  could  get  off  the 
conference  board.  I  shall  no  doubt  be  '  welly  kiil't,'  as  they 
term  it  here  ;  but  I  must  go  through  it  if  it  please  God  to  give 
me  power." 


To  the  Same. 

August  6. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  close  my  letter  yesterday  before  I  had  re- 
ceived the  young  preachers.  I  went  to  the  chapel  half  an  hour 
before  the  time,  and,  finding  it  excessively  filled,  I  immediately 
began.  I  first  sung,  then  prayed,  and  afterwards  called  over  the 
names  of  the  seventeen  young  preachers  to  know  if  all  were 
present.  In  my  best  manner  I  then  informed  the  congregation 
how  persons  were  brought  into  the  ministry  among  us  ;  what 
examinations  and  trials  the  persons  in  question  had  passed 
through ;  the  doctrines  on  which  they  had  been  especially  ex- 
amined ;  and  then  I  gave  a  short  definition,  1st,  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  ;  2dly,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  3dly,  of  the 
atonement ;  4thly,  of  justification  by  faith  ;  5thly,  of  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit ;  6thly,  of  Christian  perfection ;  Tthly,  of  the  eter- 
nal duration  of  rewards  and  punishments.  When  all  this  was 
finished,  I  called  upon  each  by  his  name  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conversion  to  God,  and  his  call  to  the  Christian  ministry  ;  and 
each  did  so  with  a  precision  and  excellence  which  did  honour 
both  to  themselves  and  to  us. 

"  When  this  was  ended,  we  sung  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  Jlow,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  then  gave  them  a 
charge,  which,  for  about  eight  minutes,  he  did  with  great  feel- 
ing and  excellence.  I  then  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech, 
and  pronounced  the  form  of  reception  in  the  name  of  God,  whose 
mercy  and  love  they  were  to  proclaim; — in  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  atonement  they  were  to  witness ; — in  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  whose  influence  they  were  thus  fitted  for  the  mi- 
nistry, and  by  whose  unction  they  were  to  be  instrumental  in 
alarming,  convincing,  converting,  and  in  holiness  building  up 
the  souls  of  men  : — also  in  the  name  of  the  Methodist  confer- 
ence, by  whose  authority  I  acted ; — and  in  the  name  of  the 
many  thousands  who  constitute  that  Chtirch  connected  with 
them  ; — I  thus  admitted  them  into  full  connection  and  union  with 
the  whole  body  of  itinerant  preachers  !  Much  solemnity  rested 
on  the  whole  assembly.  Mr.  Moore  then  prayed,  and  I  pro- 
nounced the  dismissal.  Preachers  and  people  seemed  exceed- 
ingly pleased,  and,  after  occupying  three  hours  in  this  business, 
I  got  home  quite  worn  out.     I  believe  I  have  acquitted  myself 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  the  brethren,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  acted 
with  entire  uprightness  towards  my  God. 

"  You  talk  of  going  to  Trowbridge,  to  see  your  mother  and- 
our  little  Mary  :  I  own  I  should  feel  home  to  be  but  a  waste,  if 
you  were  not  there  to  receive  me  at  my  coming;  and  yet  I  wish 
you  by  all  means  to  go  :  it  would  rejoice  me  to  accompany  your- 
self and  Mrs.  Butterworth  there,  after  I  had  rested  a  few  days 
at  home.  For  all  your  sympathy  on  Sunday  last  accept  my 
most  affectionate  thanks.  You  know,  my  dear  Mary,  that  there 
n«ver  was  any  love  lost  between  us.  Yourself  and  the  children 
are  all  I  have  on  this  side  the  God  of  heaven. 

"  1  will  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  shall  come  home  to 
you  with  at  least  as  much  cheerfulness  and  joy  as  the  day  I  went 
into  Trowbridge  church  to  take  you  by  the  hand  as  my  ever- 
lasting wife  ;  so  says  your  affectionate  husband, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  those  individuals  who  can 
and  who  will  work,  have  always  an  abundance  of  employment. 
The  truth  of  this  was  probably  never  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs ;  for  the  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  industry  he  possessed  were  soon  called 
to  a  yet  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  which,  however,  did  not 
supersede,  but  was  rather  added  to  all  the  rest. 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^''''  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  soon  nominated  him  a  member  of  its  committee, 
and  his  Biblical  knowdedge  and  oriental  studies  constituted  him 
a  powerful  auxiliary  in  many  of  its  important  objects.  His 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Butterworth,  who  was  one  of  its  earliest 
members,  besought  him  to  add  this  one  other  duty  to  his  already 
long  catalogue  of  engagements ;  and  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject itself,  joined  to  his  desire  for  the  instruction  and  salvation 
of  all  the  human  race,  determined  him  to  give  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  this  new  call  from  God  and  his  servants. 

The  subject  of  printing  a  Bible  in  the  Arabic  language  occu- 
pied at  this  time  the  deep  attention  of  the  committee. 

On  this  subject  there  is  a  rough  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth,  president  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  nobleman  equally  known  for  his  lite- 
rary acumen  as  for  the  benevolence  and  urbanity  of  his  cha- 
racter. This  nobleman  ever  treated  Mr.  Clarke's  opinion  on 
all  subjects  with  the  most  respectful  attention,  and  he  felt  for 
him  the  kindest  personal  regard.  The  letter  in  question  will 
give  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  arduous  labour  which  de- 
volves upon  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  the  cautious  wariness  with  which  they  are  ever 
obliged  to  act  : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  favoured  with  a  note  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Usko,  enclosing  a  sheet  of  the  quarto  Arabic  Bible  now  printing 
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at  Newcastle,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  desire  that  I  would 
transmit  it  to  Mr.  Dawes,  at  the  Sierra  Leone  office,  for  his 
opinion.  I  did  so,  and  have  only  received  it  back  this  morning, 
when  I  lost  no  time  in  immediately  laying  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  they  desired  me  to  transmit  the  substance  of  it  to  your 
lordship,  which  I  most  gladly  do,  fully  convinced  that  your  judg- 
ment on  the  case  is  that  by  which  the  committee  and  myself 
ought  to  be  governed.     In  reference  to  the  printed  specimen, — 

"  1.  I  allow  that  the  type,  for  its  size,  is  very  beautiful,  and 
seems  to  be  well  distributed  over  the  page ;  so  that  the  words 
are  everywhere  sufficiently  distinct,  which  is  not  a  common 
case  in  the  Arabic  or  Persian  books  printed  either  here  or  at 
Calcutta. 

"  2.  The  paper  is  good  enough,  the  ink  very  good,  and  the 
typographical  execution  very  respectable.  But  1  object,  first, 
to  the  form,  which  I  think  is  not  the  most  convenient.  Few 
Arabic  or  Persian  books  are  written  in  quarto :  even  where  the 
page  is  quarto,  the  written  part  is  narrow  in  proportion,  and 
often  is  not  wider  than  what  would  be  proportionate  to  an  octavo 
page.  Long  lines  on  a  quarto  page,  especially  where  the 
characters  are  small,  are  very  inconvenient  to  be  read,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  back  the  eye  over  such  a  length  of  surface,  so 
as  to  begin  at  the  proper  ensuing  line.  I  would,  therefore,  ad- 
vise it  to  be  printed  in  quarto,  and  in  two  columns,  to  be 
separated  by  a  neat  double  brass  rule.  Secondly,  the  character, 
though  beaiutiful,  is  too  small.  I  believe  your  lordship  knows 
that  the  Asiatics  hate  our  small  types  ;  and  though  many  Persian 
works,  especially  the  poets,  are  written  in  small  characters,  yet 
the  penmanship  is  so  very  elegant,  (far  surpassing  any  thing 
which  can  be  imitated  by  moveable  types,)  that  they  are  very 
easily  read ;  yet  I  believe  Arabic  works  are  seldom  written  so. 
Arabic  writers  seem  to  delight  in  a  large,  bold  character,  with 
the  nexus  greatly  protracted  in  most  of  those  letters  w^hich  can 
admit  of  it,  which  is  not  only  an  e'egance  in  their  notions  of 
caligraphy,  but  serves  greatly  to  relieve  and  conduct  the  eye. 

"  The  college  De  Propaganda  Fide  have  carefully  consulted 
this  taste  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  therefore  have  issued 
among  them  both  the  Scriptures  and  other  theological  works 
in  a  large,  well-cut,  beautiiiil  character,  resembling,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  those  in  their  best  written  MSS.  The  same  line  is 
pursued  at  the  Catholic  establishment  on  Mount  Lebanon,  at 
the  monastery  of  Mar-Hanna-Skouair,  where  they  have  a 
printing-press,  from  which,  as  Mr.  Usko  informs  us,  parts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  certain  devotional  books  have  been 
issued  in  Arabic,  executed  in  a  large  and  beautiful  type,  and 
with  great  typographical  accuracy. 

"  3.  This  edition  is  without  the  vowel  points.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  was  originally  desti- 

14* 
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tute  of  its  present  vowel  points,  and  consequently  shall  say 
nothing  against  or  for  the  origin,  necessity,  and  utility  of  this 
system,  merely  considered  in  itself;  but  I  beg  leave  to  observe 
to  your  lordship  that  the  points  are  considered  by  the  Moham- 
medans themselves  as  essential  to  a  divine  revelation. 

"  Hence  the  Koran  is  invariably  written  with  the  points,  in 
all  the  forms  in  which  it  appears ;  indeed,  so  scrupulously 
attached  are  they  to  these  points,  that  though  in  all  their  own 
works,  except  those  of  an  elementary  kind,  they  omit  them,  yet 
they  affix  them  to  every  passage  they  quote  from  the  Koran,  in 
their  other  works,  and  often  distinguish  it  by  a  different  letter. 
Your  lordship  is  no  doubt  well  acquainted  wdth  the  Tufseer 
Husseng,  a  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Koran,  and  you  may 
have  observed  that,  though  the  text  is  introduced  in  very  small 
parcels,  often  only  in  single  words,  yet  the  points  are  continu- 
ally affixed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  Now,  my 
lord,  as  the  points  are  always  added  among  the  Mohammedans 
to  every  portion  of  what  they  call  a  divine  revelation,  not  only 
in  token  of  profound  respect,  but  also  as  essential  to  the  fixing 
of  the  sense  of  that  revelation,  and  without  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  it  would  be  liable  to  con- 
tinual misconstruction  ;  what  must  they  think  of  our  Scriptures, 
which  we  send  among  them  as  divinely  inspired,  destitute  of  an 
appendage  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  respectability, 
accuracy,  and  perfection  of  the  words  of  God  ?  Your  lordship 
knows  well  that,  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  the  preterite  and  future 
tenses,  through  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers,  in  the 
passive  voice,  are,  as  to  their  letters,  precisely  the  same  with 
those  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  active  voice  ;  and  that 
the  infinitive  is  the  same  with  the  third  person  masculine  dual 
of  the  active  voice,  and  that  these  tenses,  in  all  their  persons, 
are  distinguished  only  by  the  points.  A  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  finds  but  little  difficulty  in  understanding  an 
Arabic  author,  though  unpointed.  Yet  still  those  tenses  are 
perpetually  liable  to  be  interchanged,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  in  such  cases,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  On  this 
point  the  Mohammedan  maxim  is,  '  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
unworthy  of  the  divine  Wisdom  to  give  a  revelation  in  which, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  terms,  the  divine  oracle  should  be 
liable  to  misconstruction.'  Now,  my  lord,  as  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures abound  in  historic  details  and  predictions  relative  to  the 
future,  these  tenses  must  frequently  occur;  and  if  there  be  not 
some  method  of  determining  the  voice  and  mood  in  v.hich  they 
are  used,  what  confusion  may  ensue,  and  in  some  cases  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn,  from  tenses  thus  misapprehended,  which 
may  be  pregnant  with  ruinous  consequences.  T  grant,  my  lord, 
that  a  Christian  is  in  no  danger  of  stumbling  in  this  way,  even 
in  reading  an  unpointed  Arabic  Bible.  And  why  1  Because  he 
already  knows  what  he  is  reading,  having  learned  it  from  a 
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Bible  in  his  own  native  tongue  :  but  the  case  is  widely  different 
with  a  Mohammedan.  He  knows  nothing  of  any  other  version 
but  that  in  his  hand,  and,  consequently,  to  certain  equivocal 
words  he  will  fix  that  sense  which  to  his  fancy  or  prejudice 
may  appear  most  proper. 

"  What  may  be  the  consequence  ?  A  confirmation  of  his 
errors,  and  in  some  cases  a  persuasion  that  God  could  not  have 
spoken  as  he  understands  what  he  has  been  reading.  If, 
therefore,  the  structure  of  th«  language  will  permit  the  Chris- 
tian to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  a  Bible  which,  in 
these  respects,  cannot  be  misunderstood,  let  it  be  done,  in  God's 
name,  whatever  the  expense  or  difficulty  may  be.  I  know  ar- 
guments may  be  adduced  by  learned  men  to  prove  that  the 
difficulty  of  apprehending  the  meaning  of  an  unpointed  text 
is  not  so  great  as  I  appear  to  make  it ;  but  still  I  cannot  give  up 
the  opinion,  and  must  insist  that  the  sense  in  many  places  would 
not  be  sufficiently  obvious,  to  common  and  prejudiced  readers, 
to  prevent  the  ev^ls  I  apprehend.  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
Christians  in  the  e^st  are  not  friendly  to  the  points^  particu- 
larly those  on  Mount  Lebanon,  as  Mr.  Usko  informs  me  :  but  are 
they  not  opposed  to  them  because  they  see  the  Mohammedans 
so  superstiiiously  attac-hed  to  them  ?  And  is  the  projected  Arabic 
Bible  to  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  or  the  Mo- 
hammedans] Of  the  latter,  undoubtedly;  and  for  the  use  of  that 
very  people  who  are  superstitiously  attached  to  the  points. 
Hence  the  higher  reason  why  they  should  have  it  in  that  way 
which  is  likely  to  shock  their  prejudices  the  least.  I  believe 
your  lordship  is  anxious,  as  are  also  the  committee,  that  an 
"edition  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  should  be  procured  without 
delay.  It  seems  the  right  honourable  the  lord  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, that  incessant  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  business  :  I  hope  he  has  not  proceeded  far 
in  his  edition,  and  that  it  is  still  capable  of  receiving  those  im- 
provements which  may  most  effectually  accomplish  his  lord- 
ship's benevolent  design. 

"  I  would  therefore  propose  to  you,  my  lord,  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  should  engage  to  take  so  many 
copies ;  say  one,  two,  or  more  thousands,  the  whole  expense  of 
which  they  should  defray,  on  condition  that  the  Bible  be  printed 
with  points  throughout,  or  at  least  in  those  places  where  the 
sense  may  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  If  the  points  be  cast 
on  a  fine  pearl  body,  they  wdll  add  a  little  more  than  one  half  to 
the  quantity  of  letter  press ;  and  the  present  types,  though 
smaller  than  might  be  wished,  will  look  much  better,  and  the 
lines  be  more  distinct  when  the  vowels  are  added.  As  the  letter 
is  ready,  and  other  typographical  arrangements  made  at  New- 
castle, there  need  be  "no  farther  delay  than  merely  what  may  be 
requisite  to  procure  the  points.  The  expense,  it  is  true,  of 
composing,  &c.,  will  be  considerably  greater  than  it  would  be  on 
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the  plan  of  the  specimen :  but  what  is  this,  when  the  question 
relates  to  the  diffusion  of  the  word  of  God  among-  many  millions 
of  deluded  people !  A  pure  edition  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  is 
still  a  desideratum  in  Biblical  literature  :  the  time,  I  hope,  is  at 
hand  in  which  it  shall  cease  to  be  so.  Under  the  auspices  and 
the  direction  of  your  lordship,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  1  am  led  confidently  to  expect  an  edition  of  the 
Arabic  Bible  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  subject,  a  credit  to 
your  lordship  and  the  society,  and  an  honour  to  the  British  na- 
tion. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  sincere 
and  obedient  servant,  Adam  Clarke.-' 

To  many  readers  the  preceding  letter  will  be  highly  interest- 
ing :  to  all  it  will  evince  the  anxious  care  requisite  for  a  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  dispensing  of  the  word 
of  the  living  God  among  nations  who  know  not  his  Christ ; 
among  a  people  who  might  regard  him  not,  if  in  an  unlearned 
or  in  an  injudicious  manner  that  word  vi^as  published  among 
them.  The  following  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  text  to  be 
used  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Arabic  IBible,  written  by  Mr. 
Clarke  to  the  oriental  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  is  also  interesting  and  important. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  oriental  sub-committee,  held 
at  the  new  London  tavern,  January  21,  1807  : — 

"  Read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  containing 
several  observations  of  great  importance,  relating  to  the  text  of 
the  Arabic  Bible. 

"  Resolved  the  same  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  as  under,  viz.  — 

"  To  the  Oriental  Sub-cotnmiitee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible   Society. 

'  Gentlemen, — As  indisposition  prevents  me  from  having 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  oriental  committee  this  morn- 
ing, I  think  it  necessary  to  state  in  this  paper  what  I  probably 
should  have  said  had  I  been  present. 

'  I  suppose  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  come  to  a  resolution  that  an  edition 
of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Mohammedans.  This  being  granted,  it  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  what  copy^  or  copies  shall  be  used,  in 
order  to  form  this  projected  edition. 

'It  is  well  known  that  various  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  published  in  Arabic,  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  it  is  equally 
known  that  these  possess  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  that  no 
proper  standard  or  authentic  Arabic  text  has  yet  been  publish- 
ed, as  there  has  been  no  regular  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
into  this  language. 

'  Of  the  Arabic  versions  already  known,  (none  of  which  takes 
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in  the  whole  Scriptures,)  some  have  been  made  by  Jews,  some 
by  Samaritans,  and  some  by  Christians. 

'  The  version  most  noted  is  that  of  Rah.  Saadias  Gaon ;  or 
rather,  the  version  is  attributed  to  a  person  of  his  namej  for  the 
author  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  This  version  properly 
takes  in  no  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  was  first  published  in 
Hebrew  letters,  Constantinople,  1546,  fol.  ;  republished  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot,  1645,  and  afterwards  in  the  London  Polyglot  of 
1657.  This  is  known  by  the  learned  to  be  a  miserably  lax, 
paraph rastical  work.  Sometimes  the  author  follows  the  Hebrew, 
sometimes  the  Chaldee  Torgum  of  Onkelos,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Sepluagint.  Besides,  it  is  allowed  to  be 
carelessly  executed ;  the  Arabic  is  not  pure,  as  the  Hebrew 
idiom  in  general  prevails ;  but  this  is  probably  its  lightest 
imperfection. 

'  An  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  taken  from  the  Sa- 
maritan, is  also  in  existence,  but  has  never  been  published,  ex- 
cept a  specimen,  by  /.  Hen.  Hottinger,  from  Genesis  eleventh, 
printed  at  Heidelburg,  1658,  quarto. 

'  Of  the  Arabic  versions  made  by  Christians,  perhaps  not  one 
was  made  solely  from  the  Hebrew  text,  some  being  formed 
partly  from  the  Sepiuagint,  and  some  from  the  Si/riac. 

'  In  1622  Erpen  published,  at  Leyden,  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch, in  quarto,  taken  from  a  IMS.  once  in  the  possession  of 
Scaliger.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  by  some  African 
Jew,  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  languages ;  and, 
what  is  essential  to  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  a  conscientious 
heart.  This  version  is  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  it  almost  universally  expresses  as  closely  as  the  nature 
and  idiom  of  the  two  languages  can  well  allow.  I  need  not  add 
that  this  w^ork  is  invaluable. 

'  Great  expectations  were  formed  relative  to  the  Arabic  text 
which  was  to  appear  in  the  Paris  Polyglot ;  the  editors  were 
known  to  be  men  of  eminent  abilities  in  oriental  learning,  but 
they  fell  out  by  the  tvay,  and  the  work  was  essentially  marred. 
The  Pentateuch  of  this  edition  is  that  generally  attributed  to  R. 
Saadias  Gaon ;  the  other  books  are  the  work  of  uncertain 
authors,  and  the  version  evidently  made  partly  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  partly  from  the  Syriac  :  indeed,  so  closely  does  this 
version  in  some  books  follow  the  latter,  that  in  the  London  Po- 
lyglot the  same  Latin  translation,  with  a  very  few  alterations 
noticed  in  the  margin,  answers  to  both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
texts.  This  version  was  also  very  imperfectly  edited,  for  not 
only  many  words  were  omitted,  but  often  w^hole  verses,  and 
sometimes  entire  chapters.  I  need  not  tell  the  committee  that 
the  Arabic  text  of  the  Paris  Polyglot  is  that  which  is  reprinted 
in  the  London  Polyglot,  only  the  lacunae  are  filled  up  by  Bishop 
Walton,  from  one  of  the  Selden  MSS.  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  the  additions  from  w^hich  the  conscientious  editor  has,  in 
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every  place  where  they  occur,  distinguished  from  the  Parisian 
texts  by  enclosing  them  in  crotchets. 

'An  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  in  3  vols,  folio,  was  printed 
at  Rome  by  the  Propaganda^  in  1671.  The  work  was  superin- 
tended by  Abram.  EccheUensis  and  Lewis  Maracci,  both  emi- 
nently skilled  in  the  Arabic  language ;  but  they  sacrificed  their 
conscience  and  judgment  to  the  creed  of  their  church,  and  cor- 
rupted the  text  from  the  Vulgate. 

'Another  edition  from  the  same  place,  in  1752,  is  in  the  main 
taken  from  the  former,  with  several  corrections ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar readings  of  the  Vulgate  still  predominate. 

'  An  Arabic  Bible,  printed  Ducorestii,  (Bucharest,  in  Wala- 
chia,)  cura  et  studio  Patriarchse  Antiocheni  Milchitarum,  1700, 
fol.,  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  very  correct:  but  I  find  no 
critical  account  of  it  anywhere,  nor  can  I  learn  that  a  copy  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  England. 

'  Two  important  editions,  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  one  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  have  been  printed  in  London,  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  in  the  East:  the  former  in 
1725,  octavo;  the  latter  in  1727,  quarto.  The  text  of  the 
Psalms  is  different  from  any  Arabic  version  previously  publish- 
ed, and  is  more  concordant  with  the  Hebrew  text.  The  text 
of  the  New  Testament  is  evidently  taken  from  that  in  the  Po- 
lyglot, but  altered  in  a  great  number  of  places  to  make  it  cor- 
respond to  the  Greek  text.  1  John  v,  7,  is  here  inserted,  though 
not  found  in  the  ancient  Arabic  versions.  At  this  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  as  those  versions  were  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Syriac,  which  never  acknowledged  this  verse.  The  Syrlac  also 
omits  the  passage  John  viii,  1-11,  concerning  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery ;  the  whole  of  the  Second  of  Peter :  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  of  John ;  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ;  and  the 
Revelation. 

'  Both  these  editions  were  corrected  and  edited  by  Solomon 
Negri,  who,  it  appears,  had  orders  from  the  society  to  correct 
and  amend  the  Arabic  text,  and  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals. 

'  The  Arabic  Testament,  published  by  Erpen,  at  Leyden, 
1616,  quarto,  from  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be,  in  matters  purely  critical, 
of  very  great  importance  ;  but  learned  men  who  have  examined 
it  find  that  it  has  been  made  chiefly  from  the  Syriac  and  Coptic 
versions  ;  and  perhaps  few  books,  if  any,  simply  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek. 

'  What  I  have  hitherto  said  is  in  reference  to  the  following 
conclusions . — 

'  1.  From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  on 
the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  edition  hitherto  published 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Arabic  should  be  exclusively  followed. 

'  2.  That  the  text  of  the  edition  projected  by  the  British  and 
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Foreign  Bible  Society  should  be  made  up  from  diiferent  edi- 
tions.    And, 

'  3.  That  these  should  be  collated  with  some  of  the  most  au- 
thentic MSS.,  particularly  in  obscure,  dubious,  and  difficult 
places. 

'  With  the  utmost  deference  to  the  superior  judgment  of  the 
oriental  committee,  I  would  advise,  first,  that  the  Pentateuch 
be  printed  from  the  Er]»enian  edition,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1622,  quarto, 
with  the  addition  of  the  vowel-points.  Secondly,  that  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical  books  be  printed  from  the  London  Po- 
lyglot. Thirdly,  that  the  Psalms  be  printed  from  the  London 
edition,  octavo,  1725.  Fourthly,  that  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  be  printed  from  the  London  edition,  quarto,  1727. 
Fifthly,  that  the  work  be  preceded  by  a  short  dissertation,  or 
preface,  containing:  a  mild  address  to  the  Mohammedans  relative 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  they, 
to  a  man,  deny  ;  asserting  that  the  Jews  have  corrupted  the 
former,  and  the  Christians  the  latter.  An  attack  upon  their 
religion,  such  as  that  in  the  Karass  pamphlet,  may  excite  their 
indignation,  but  will,  I  am  afraid,  go  little  way  to  remove  their 
prejudices.  In  such  prefatory  discourse  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  explain  the  terms  Father,  when  applied  to 
God  ;  Son  of  God,  when  applied  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so7is 
and  daughters  of  God,  when  applied  to  believers.  If  possible, 
let  these  forms  of  expression  be  vindicated  from  the  Koran, 
and  from  Arabic  theological  and  poetical  writers.  I  hope  this 
will  not  appear  of  small  moment  to  the  committee,  as  I  have 
often  witnessed  that  the  use  of  these  terms  fills  conscientious 
Mohammedans  with  terror,  as  they  are  not  yet  persuaded  that 
we  do  not  use  them  in  their  grossest  acceptation. 

'  Long  as  this  letter  is,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  have 
entered  more  particularly  into  the  question,  had  health  and  time 
permitted. 

'  With  the  greatest  respect  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  heartiest  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
excellent  and  arduous  undertaking,  I  am  their  cordial  servant, 
and  fellow-labourer,  Adam  Clarke.' 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  sub-committee  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke  for  the  above  important  com- 
munication. 

"  The  right  honourable  the  president  having  signified  his 
willingness  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Ford,  of  Oxford,  on  the 
whole  subject,  his  lordship  was  requested  to  obtain  information 
on  the  following  points  : — 

"  I.  Whether  Dr.  Ford  would  be  willing  to  undertake,  for  a 
suitable  remuneration,  the  superintendence  and  correction  of  an 
edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible  for  this  society. 

"  2.  What  Dr.  Ford's  opinion  is  upon  the  text  which  ought 
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to  be  employed  as  a  standard  for  such  an  edition;  and  also  what 
is  his  judgment  upon  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke's  letter." 

The  insertion  of  the  following  letter  will  gratify  the  reader, 
as  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  same  interesting  subject : — 

To  the  Right  Honoiiralle  Lord  Teignmouth. 

City  Road,  Feb.  2,  1807. 

"My  Lord, — As  I  find  my  communication  to  the  oriental 
committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  the  projected  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ara- 
bic, has  had  the  honour  to  meet  your  lordship's  eye,  trusting  in 
your  lordship's  candour,  I  beg  permission  to  explain  myself  a 
little  farther  on  the  same  subject. 

"  Though  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  recommend  Erpen's 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  quarto,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1622  ;  the  histo- 
rical and  prophetical  books  in  the  London  Polyglot ;  the  Psalms 
printed  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christianity  in  the  East, 
octavo,  London,  1725 ;  and  the  New  Testament,  printed  by  the 
same  society,  London,  1727;  as  the  copies  which  should  be 
chiefly  follov^^ed  in  the  new  ediiion,  yet  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  recommending  these  to  be  taken  up  just  as  they  are  : 
they  should  all  be  collated  and  carefully  corrected  before  they 
are  put  to  the  press ;  for  this  they  all  require,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive degree,  the  Pentateuch  of  Erpen  alone  excepted.  This 
was  printed  under  his  own  eye,  and  may  be  considered  a  faith- 
ful, accurate  ec-t3'pe  of  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  taken. 

"In  my  enumeration  and  comparison  of  Arabic  editions, 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  lordship  and  the 
oriental  committee,  I  should  have  mentioned,  had  time  and  the 
state  of  my  health  permitted,  that  edition  of  the  four  evangelists, 
folio,  Roma-,  in  Typographia  Medicea,  1591,  with  an  interline- 
ary  Latin  translation.  Though  this  work  was  published  in  the 
very  infancy  of  Arabic  learning  in  Europe,  yet  the  typographi- 
cal beauty  has  never  been  surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by 
any  subsequent  efforts  of  the  press.  As  this  is  the  ediiio  prin- 
ceps  of  the  four  evangelists,  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  exa- 
mined. Suspecting  from  some  information,  the  source  of  which 
I  cannot  now  trace,  that  it  was  either  a  translation  from  the 
Vulgate,  or  greatly  interpolated  from  that  version,  I  examined 
it  in  a  number  of  places  where  the  coincidence  might  be  readily 
ascertained,  did  it  really  exist.  From  this  examination,  as  far 
as  it  has  extended,  I  am  led  to  form  the  positive  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  nor  interpolated  fiom  that 
version.  I  also  collated  it  in  several  places  with  the  Polyglot 
Syriac,  and  though  I  found  a  coincidence,  yet  it  was  chiefly  in 
those  things  which  the  Syriac  has  in  common  with  the  Greek 
text.     It  is  true  my  examination  of  this  edition   has  not  been 
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very  general,  nor  very  minute  :  lack  of  time  prevented  this ; 
but,  from  what  I  have  seen,  it  stands  higher  in  my  esteem  than 
it  did  at  first,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  originally  taken  from 
the  Greek  text.  The  interlineary  Latin  translation,  Michaelis 
asserts,  '  was  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  in  some  measure  altered 
to  make  it  correspond  to  the  x'^rabic'  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  I  have  in  many  places  collated  this  translation  and 
the  Vulgate,  and  do  not  find  such  a  general  consent  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  opinion  of  Michaelis.  That  the  translator 
consulted  the  Vulgate  I  can  readily  believe,  but  the  translation 
appears  to  be  constructed  simply  from  the  Arabic,  and  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  original  merely  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Arabic  language. 

"This,  with  Erpen's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  L.  Bat., 
1616,  and  the  London  edition  of  1727,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  carefully  collated.  And  probably  it  will  be  better,  in  the 
main,  to  follow  the  Erpenian  edition  than  that  of  the  London 
Society  of  1727,  though  I  was  once  led  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  latter.  I  should  probably  have  reconsidered  the  whole 
subject,  but  having  learned  this  morning,  from  the  minutes  of 
the  last  oriental  committee,  that  your  lordship  intends  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Ford  on  the  business  in  general,  I  rest  satisfied  that 
from  his  extensive  and  superior  erudition  he  will  be  able  to  give 
the  very  best  counsel  in  the  case  ;  and  to  your  lordship's  judg- 
ment and  his  I  shall  bow  with  all  possible  deference  and 
respect. 

"  Should  your  lordship  and  the  committee  think  right  to  take 
the  Pentateuch  of  the  projected  edition  from  that  of  Erpen,  it 
must  have  the  grammatical  points  added  ;  for  1  hope  the  society 
will  not  think  of  printing  an  Arabic  Bible  without  the  points ; 
in  that  case,  permit  me,  my  lord,  to  recommend  Mr.  Keene,  a 
young  gentleman  lately  come  from  the  East  Indies,  who  is  a 
good  proficient  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  ranked  high  in  Fort 
William  College,  in  which  he  had  his  education.  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  he  would  undertake  to  affix  the  points  to  Erpen's 
edition,  and  do  the  work  well.  This  your  lordship  knows  is  a 
work  of  importance  and  difficulty,  and  requires  a  clear  head 
and  an  accurate  hand. 

"■  Begging  pardon  for  this  long  intrusion  on  your  lordship's 
time,  which  the  occasion  alone  can  justify,  I  am,  my  lord,  with 
great  respect  and  esteem,  your  lordship's  obedient,  humble 
servant,  Adam  Clarke." 

On  referring  to  the  Rev.  John  Owen's  "  History  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  he  states,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  that  "  the  difficulties  of  this  work  consisted  also  in  the  • 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  text  to  be  followed.  The  text  of 
the  Polyglot  in  Professor  Carlyle^s  edition,  and  which  was 
by  many  warmly  espoused,    both  Mr.    Usko  and    Mr.   Adam 
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Clarke  pronounced  to  be  incorrect ;  and  which  has  since  been 
declared  to  be,  by  the  late  pious,  learned,  and  enterprising  Mar- 
tyn,  defective  both  in  printing  and  elegance." 

But  not  alone  to  obtain  this  Arabic  Bible  did  Mr.  Clarke  thus 
labour :  in  Mr.  Owen's  History,  before  quoted,  we  also  find  the 
following  information  : — 

"  To  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  Calmuc  dialect  now 
became  a  most  desirable  object ;  and  though  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  yet,  as  these  were  progressively  removed,  the  pros- 
pect opened  of  being  able  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  among  a 
population  extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to  the  re- 
gions of  Thibet,  and  China.  To  obtain  this  Tai'tar  Neiv  Tes- 
tament, became  a  subject  of  deep  and  lively  interest  :  the  pre- 
paration of  types  was  diligently  followed  up  by  the  Rev.  Adam 
Clarke,  to  whose  learned  and  judicious  superintendence  this 
concern  had  been  implicitly  confided.  A  scale  of  types,  con- 
structed by  himself,  and  executed  with  singular  beauty,  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  a  fount  was 
cast,  agreeably  to  the  model  recommended  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  president,  (Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  late  governor  of  India,)  and  other  competent  judges  of 
oriental  literature," 

This  scale  of  types,  constructed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  was  a  work 
of  neither  small  labour  nor  of  trifling  consequence  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  took  much  time,  and  required  a  considerable  knowledge, 
and  a  nicety  of  typographical  calculation,  which  is  not  easily 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  not  the  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  especially  in  a  foreign  language.  Not  only  in 
these  higher  subjects  of  inquiry  did  Mr.  Clarke  labour,  but  also 
in  all  the  detail  of  the  interests  of  a  society  which  was  to  be,  in 
the  hand  of  divine  Providence,  the  means  of  carrying  the  word 
of  God,  without  note  or  comment,  to  every  language,  and  people, 
and  tongue,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  True,  he  did  not  enter  into 
any  of  the  debates  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  this 
institution  :  a  paper  war,  even  in  a  good  cause,  he  never  liked ; 
but  he  was  a  laborious  committee-man,  and  was  for  ten  years 
rarely  absent  from  his  post. 

It  will  but  be  doing  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject  to  make 
one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  : — 

"  As  the  assistance,"  proceeds  Mr.  Owen,  "  of  Mr.  A.  Clarke 
in  the  Arabic  business  has  been  referred  to,  it  appears  proper  to 
state  that,  with  the  expression  of  their  thanks  for  this  and  other 
eminent  services  which  had  cost  him  no  ordinary  sacrifice  both 
of  time  and  labour,  the  committee  requested  permission  to  pre- 
sent him  with  fifty  pounds,  an  ofljering  which  that  learned  and 
public-spirited  individual  respectfully  but  peremptorily  declined 
to  accept. 

"  Gratuitous  exertion  in  the  cause  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
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Bible  Society,  and  refusals  to  accept  pecuniary  returns,  have 
abounded  so  greatly  in  every  period  of  its  history,  that  it  is  not 
intended,  nor  would  it  indeed  be  practicable,  to  specify  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  have  been  made.  Mr.  Adam  Clarke  is, 
however,  not  to  be  classed  with  ordinary  benefactors;  and  the 
circumstance  has  been  mentioned  principally  with  a  view  of  in- 
troducing his  reply  to  the  committee's  address  on  this  subject  : 
a  document  which  the  author  of  this  history  considers  as  too 
important  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  modesty  of  living  merit : — 

To  Messrs.  Rayner  and  Mills. 

'  Gentlemen, — With  great  respect  and  gratitude,  I  return 
the  fifty  pounds  which  have  been  kindly  sent  me  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

'  To  no  principle  from  whence  my  services  proceeded,  to  no 
feeling  of  my  heart,  can  I  reconcile  the  acceptance  of  the  so- 
ciety's bounty.  What  I  have  done  was  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  his  truth  ;  and  I  feel  myself  greatly  honoured  in  having  a 
part  in  this  blessed  work,  and  only  regret  that  I  have  but  a  shoVt 
time  to  devote  to  so  useful  an  employment.  To  have  in  any 
measure  deserved  the  respectful  attention  with  which  my  feeble 
services  have  been  honoured  by  the  committee,  is  a  subject  of 
sufficient  gratification  to  my  mind,  and  brings  with  it  the  amplest 
remuneration. 

'  God  forbid  that  I  should  receive  any  of  the  society's  funds  : 
let  this  money  therefore  return  to  its  source,  and  if  it  be  the  in- 
strument of  carrying  but  one  additional  Bible  to  any  place,  or 
family,  previously  destitute  of  the  words  of  eternal  life,  how 
much  reason  shall  I  have  to  thank  God  that  it  never  became 
part  of  my  property  ! 

'  Have  the  goodness  to  assure  the  committee  of  my  perfect 
readiness,  whether  present  or  absent,  to  promote,  as  far  as  my 
time  and  abilities  will  permit,  the  great  objects  of  this  most  be- 
nevolent association,  which,  like  the  apocalyptic  angel,  is  flying 
through  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue. 

'  With  best  respects  to  the  committee,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
very  affectionate  fellow-labourer  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  AdaiM  Clarke. 

'  City  Road,  June  20,  1807.'  " 

Mr.  Clarke  laboured  to  bring  about  a  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  Tartaric  and  Arabic  languages,  and  likewise 
into  the  modern  Greek ;  and  he  sought  to  obtain  the  printing  of 
a  Syriac  New  Testament. 

The  time  was  however  fast  approaching  when,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  rules  of  Methodism,  he  was  to  be  removed  from 
London.     On  learning  this,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
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ciety,  liigWy  estimating  the  importance  of  his  services  to  that 
institution,  formally  petitioned  the  Methodist  conference  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  of  removal  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  allow 
him  to  remain  in  town  heyond  the  limits  of  the  time  otherwise 
prescribed  for  removal.  The  document  referred  to  is  as 
follows : — 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  June  15,  1807. 

"  The  committee,  having  learned  with  great  regret  that  they 
are  likely  soon  to  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  in  executing  various  parts  of  their  foreign 
translations,  by  his  removal  from  London,  unanimously  resolve. 
That  a  respectful  application  be  made  to  the  conference  of  the 
religious  society  with  which  he  is  immediately  connected,  stating 
the  interruption  which  must  be  occasioned  to  such  parts  of  the 
society's  business,  should  Mr. Clarke  be  removed,  and  earnestly 
requesting  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  continue  his  labours 
among  them.     Signed  by  order  of  the  committee, 


John  Ow^en,        ^  ci       *     ■ 
a  T  XT  /  ^Secretaries. 

J  osEPH  Hughes,  ^ 


To  this  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  subjoined  the  following  letter,  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Owen  and  Hughes  to  the  conference  : — 

"  Reverend  Sirs, — In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  we  trans- 
mit to  you  a  copy  of  their  resolution,  which  will  be  found  en- 
closed. The  committee  are  very  far  from  presuming  to  inter- 
fere with  the  peculiar  regulations  of  any  society  of  Christians, 
and  nothing  would  have  induced  them  to  make  the  application 
contained  in  their  resolution,  but  a  solemn  conviction,  in  whiclv 
they  unanimously  concurred,  that  the  object  of  it  w^as  essential 
to  the  successful  execution  of  many  plans  now  under  conside- 
ration for  supplying  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  nations  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Mr.  Clarke  has  already  rendered  such  and 
so  many  services  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
that  the  committee  may  scarcely  appear  justified  in  requesting 
a  continuance  of  them  :  but  the  fact  is,  that  services  of  that  de- 
scription which  Mr.  Clarke  has  rendered  are  indispensable  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  society's  plan  ;  and  they  know 
not  any  man,  Mr.  Clarke  excepted,  from  whom  they  could 
expect  to  receive  them. 

"  The  committee  are  sensible  that  the  talents,  erudition,  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Clarke  may  be  employed  with  great  promise  of  use- 
fulness in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  but  they  submit  to 
you,  reverend  sirs,  whether  any  sphere  of  usefulness  could  be 
'ijund  so  worthy  to  engage  the  labours  of  Mr.  Clarke,  or  so  likely, 
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under  Goil,  to  extend  and  perpetuate  their  efforts,  as  that  which 
is  now  afforded  to  him  by  his  connection  with  the  British  and 
Forei[^n  Bible  Society. 

"  In  requesting,  therefore,  reverend  sirs,  which  they  unani- 
mously and  earnestly  do,  that  Mr.  Clarke  may  not,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  be  removed  from  London,  the  committee 
trust  thai  they  shall  be  understood  to  have  no  other  object  in 
view  than  that  which  the  conference  will  appreciate  as  well  as 
themselves,  the  employment  of  Mr.  Clarke's  qualifications  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  promote  most  extensively  and  perma- 
nently the  interests  of  our  common  Christianity.  We  are, 
reverend  sirs,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  John  Owen,         ^  c.        ,     ■ 
,;  T  Tj  ^  Secretaries. 

Joseph  Hughes,  ) 

•'  To  the  reverend  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Society 

assembled  in  conference.'"' 

In  order  not  to  interrupt  this  succinct  account  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
chronological  order  of  events  has  been  rather  anticipated. 
At  the  time  referred  to,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  almost  a  new  thing  in  the  earth  ;  it  had  to  contend  with 
mighty  opposition,  and  against  strong  prejudices  ;  it  required 
party  spirit  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  and  a  perfect  co-operation 
of  energies  to  exist  in  their  stead  :  a  blow  was  thus  at  once 
struck  at  what  might  essentially  be  termed  caste  ;  and  this  foe 
to  general  philanthropy  fell  at  the  onset,  for  the  society  was  the 
cause,  and  the  work  of  Him  who  has  "  the  hearts  of  all  men," 
and  these  he  appeared  to  sway  beyond  even  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  those  excellent  men  who  were  the  first  movers 
and  labourers  in  this  glorious  work  :  but  '*  He  who  bringeth 
mighty  things  to  pass,  hath  gotten  himself  the  victory  ;  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  hath  had  free  course  ;  it  hath  run,  and  it  is 
glorified."  Those  committee-men  of  this  institution  who  were 
in  labours  often,  and  who  are  still  spared  to  see  the  bright  day 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  can  look  back  and 
recollect  with  what  emotions  of  grateful  surprise  they  beheld 
the  first  dawning  of  the  society's  efforts,  which  broke  upon  the 
spiritual  and  moral  wants  of  our  own  and  other  countries  :  but, 
in  remembering  this,  they  thankfully  praise  God  that  since  that 
period  "its  line  hath  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  its 
words  unto  the  end  of  it." 

Alas  !  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  first  servants  of  the 
society  are  "  gone  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns  :" 
but  their  record  is  on  hiirh,  and  it  will  be  rehearsed  when  "the 
book  of  remembrance  shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  shall  stand  before  him."  It  is,  however,  grateful  to  the 
heart  to  note,  in  connection  with  this  institution,  on  even  these 
pages,  the  names  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  the 
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Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steinkopff;  to  whose  persever- 
ing industry  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  minutest  interests  of  the 
society,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  :  their  widely  different 
powers,  and  varied  habits  of  thinking,  admirably  qualified  them 
for  taking  those  diversified  departments  of  the  society's  con- 
cerns, which  were  important  to  form  a  perfect  and  consistent 
whole. 

As  a  public  speaker,  the  Rev.  John  Owen  stood  pre-eminent. 
Adding  solid  arguments  to  an  unquestionably  good  cause,  he 
joined  in  his  public  speaking  energy  of  manner  with  brilliancy 
of  conception  ;  dignity  of  thought  with  purity  of  speech  ;  a  vivid- 
ness of  apprehension  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  views,  and  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others ; 
while  at  the  same  time  persuasion  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  oratory,  and  the  stores  of  language,  seemed  to 
come  forth  at  his  bidding,  and  to  do  him  reverence.  While  he 
could  not  but  feel  his  power  over  his  captivated  auditory,  he 
abused  it  not  to  inflame  the  passions  or  the  fancy  ;  these  he 
merely  touched  to  gain  admittance  to  the  heart  and  to  the  con- 
science, there  to  enthrone  the  solemn  majesty  of  truth.  But 
his  eloquence  is  now  silent,  and  from  his  labours  he  is  for  ever 
at  rest ! 


Early  in  the  year  1806  Mr.  Clarke  was  requested  by  the  editor 
of  the  Eclectic  Review  to  furnish  an  article  on  Holmes^ s  Septua- 
gint,  which  review  was  published  in  that  periodical  :  an  allusion 
to  it  is  contained  in  a  note  from  the  gentleman  who  was  then  its 
editor,  Mr.  Daniel  Parken,  a  barrister ;  a  young  man  of  great 
natural  talents,  and  of  extensive  intellectual  attainments  ;  but 
who  was  unexpectedly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  having 
heen  mortally  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  gig,  as  he  was  going 
one  of  his  circuits. 

The  note  referred  to  is  dated  May  15,  1806,  and  contains  this 
sentence  : — "  V'our  review  of  Holmes's  Septuagint  is  performed, 
not  only  to  my  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  entire  approbation 
of  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Review  itself." 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  this  review  in  a  letter  from  his 
friend.  Professor  James  Bentley  :  it  is  as  follows  : — 

King^s  College,  Aberdeen^  March  20,  1806. 
"  Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  in  my  letter,  when  I  had  ine 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  Eclectic  Review  for  March :  my  first 
object  was  to  read  the  performance  of  my  friend,  which  is,  I 
must  say,  more  conformable  to  my  ideas  of  what  a  Review 
should  be,  than  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  present  day  :  it  is  such  a  complete  account 
and  analysis  of  the  work  as  will  enable  a  person  to  form  a  just 
opinion  of  it.     There  is  one  observation  which  struck  me  on 
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its  perusal ;  it  is  this ;  the  article  contains  many  particulars  of 
additional  information  more  than  Holmes  has  given,  and  these 
you  have  so  intermingled  with  those  drawn  from  Holmes,  that 
the  generality  of  readers  will  not  perceive  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  them.  The  opposite  to  this  is,  I  believe,  the  usual 
practice  of  reviewers  :  they  often  display  information  as  their 
own,  which  they  owe  altogether  to  their  author,  whom  they  are 
perhaps  abusing  ;  and  tiius  make  it  more  their  object  to  seem 
knowing  themselves  than  even  to  give  a  proper  and  just  account 
of  the  author  whose  work  they  are  professing  to  review  " 


From  the  Same. 

King's  College,  Aberdeen,  Sept.  16,  1806. 

"  In  reply  to  your  last  communication,  dated  x^ugust,  in 
which  you  mention  your  intention  of  going  into  the  country, 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  ;  the  kindness  of  its  tone  and  its 
desire  to  serve  me,  by  making  me  rouse  myself,  the  better  to 
serve  myself;  its  counsel,  and  the  favour  and  pleasure  of  your 
correspondence,  all  lay  me  under  great  obligations. 

"Your  numerous,  diversified,  and  important  labours  are  often 
the  subject  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  if  they  do  not  excite  me  to 
increase  my  diligence,  they  induce  me  to  think  and  to  wish  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  my  present  exertions. 

"  The  introduction  to  the  review  of  Wilkins's  edition  of  the 
Persian  Dictionary  I  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  think  it  very 
appropriate.  You  justly  object  to  it  as  an  Arabic  Lexicon  :  it 
is  only  so  far  Arabic,  as  Arabic  is  Persian.  An  Arabic  and 
English  Dictionary  is  still  a  desideratum  :  it  will  be  a  shame 
for  them,  if  some  of  the  literary  oriental  institutions  do  not  pro- 
duce such  a  work.  The  difficulty  and  unprofitableness  of  it  are, 
to  be  sure,  very  great ;  but  I  expect  much  from  the  Hertford 
College.  This  month's  Review  has  not  yet  reached  Aberdeen  ; 
but  I  daily  look  for  it,  and  another  part  in  it  on  the  Dictionary. 
Success  to  you  also  in  your  other  works, — the  '  Bibliography' 
and  '  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature.' 

"  You  gratified  me  highly  by  the  present  of  your  Mohamme- 
dan friend's  likeness,  and  the  interesting  particulars  respecting 
him  ;  but  do  you  think  that  it  will  satisfy  me  instead  of  my 
Christian  friend's  likeness  ?  I  sent  for  a  Christian,  and  you 
have  returned  me  a  Turk !  Pray  do  not  put  me  off  so,  unless  I 
be  to  you  as  a  Turk.  Do  not  such  excellent  traits  as  you  men- 
tion in  the  Mohammedan's  mind  and  character  make  you  ear- 
nestly desire  his  conversion!  What  a  zealous,  ardent,  pious 
Christian  he  would  make  ;  and  how  does  his  attachment  to  his 
religion  reproach  many  of  us  who  are  called  Christians  !  AVhe- 
ther  on  solid  or  prejudiced   grounds  I  will   not  say ;  but  I  have 
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long  been  more  interested  in  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans, 
than  in  any  heathen  nation  or  infidel  tribe,  and  for  that  reason 
I  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  missions  from  this  country  to  the 
Tartars,  Circassians,  and  Kabardians,  near  Mount  Caucasus, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  vv^here  the 
natives  are  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  heathens. 

"  With  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  I  am,  my  very  dear  sir, 
most  gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  James  Bentley." 

The  journey  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter  was  one  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterworth,  to 
Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  to  see  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
Mr,  Clarke's  youngest  daughter.  The  course  of  the  journey  was 
detailed  in  letters  to  his  second  son,  Theodoret. 

The  first  is  dated, — 

Trmohridge,  August  2i,  1806. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Lad, — We  had  rather  a  tedious,  though, 
on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  journey  to  this  place,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  your  grandmother  Cooke,  little  Mary,  and  all 
friends  well. 

"  I  was  soon  informed  that  they  had  published  for  me  to 
preach  on  the  succeeding  evening,  which  I  did  to  a  pretty  large 
company. 

"  As  Mr.  Butterworth  had  come  out  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  and  wished  me  to  improve  mine,  he  determined  to  make 
a  pretty  wide  circuit  through  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
Wiltshire  ;  he  accordingly  hired  two  post  carriages ;  and  on 
Thursday  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterworth,  Mrs.  Bishop,  and 
your  cousin  Henrietta  Pond,  got  into  one  of  them,  and  your 
mother,  cousin  Martin,  your  sister  Mary  Ann,  and  myself  into 
the  other,  and  off  we  set  for  Devizes,  ten  miles,  where  we  dined 
with  your  mother's  relative,  Mrs.  Locke.  If  I  had  time  to  give 
you  a  description  of  her  extensive  gardens,  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  roaming  in,  you  would  be  delighted  with  it ;  there 
was  every  kind  of  fruit  that  the  season  afforded  and  that  the 
heart  desired,  and  the  whole  grounds  are  laid  out  in  great  taste 
and  elegance. 

"After  dinner  we  set  off  for  Slonehenge,  that  most  inte- 
resting ancient  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  British  dominions. 
It  is  about  sixteen  miles  beyond  Devizes,  and  a  chief  part  of  the 
journey  lay  over  Salisbury  Plain.  I  suppose  we  travelled 
twenty  miles  this  day,  without  meeting  with  a  single  house 
except  at  a  turnpike  gate  ;  but  the  roads  were  all  good,  and  the 
views  on  this  vastly  extended  plain  often  very  fine. 

"  The  shepherds,  with  their  immense  droves  of  sheep,  each 
attended  witli  his  dog,  and  furnished  with  his  crt)ok  and  scrip, 
we  frequently  saw.     Some   of  tlicm  were  on  the  wayside,  and 
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we  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  closely,  Thouo-h 
these  men  live  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air,  without  any  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  yet  they  appear  to  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  health  :  the  young  fellows  of  them  were  thick 
and  compactly  made  ;  their  countenances  open  and  cheerful ; 
their  skin  a  fine  brown,  tinged  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  red  ; 
and  possessing  such  a  decisive  firmness  of  character  as  stamped 
them  with  a  considerable  dignity  in  my  eyes.  When  I  con- 
sidered these  men,  and  the  great  utility  of  their  employment  • 
and  when  the  skill  and  industry  requisite  to  the  guarding,  pre 
servation,  and  increase  of  their  flocks,  are  also  considered,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  their  employment  became  the  emblem 
of  the  regal  dignity,  and  that  good  kings,  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  designated  by 
the  honourable  name  of  Tzotaeve^  ?.acjv,  shepherds  of  the  people. 
Their  dogs,  could  I  dare  say  that  they  are  rational,  would  be 
entitled  to  much  of  my  admiration,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
my  praise.  These  animals  drive  on,  collect,  bring  back,  and 
guard  the  flock,  with  more  sagacity  than  we  can  account  for  on 
the  principles  of  instinct  alone  ;  but  I  must  leave  these  and  the 
various  reflections  which  their  importance  and  diflferent  excel- 
lences naturally  suggest,  in  order  to  proceed  on  our  journey, 
else  I  shall  not  soon  reach  Stonehenge. 

"  I  have  long  desired  to  see  this  place,  but  never  before  had 
the  opportunity  ;  and  so  impatient  was  I  to  walk  among  these 
venerable  stones,  that,  seeing  a  nearer  way  of  access  to  them 
across  a  field,  I  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  ran  forward,  and  en- 
joyed some  minutes  of  consummate  gratification,  before  the  rest 
of  the  company  could  come  up. 

"  The  whole  of  this  stupendous  work  is  situated  on  an  open 
plain,  many  miles  from  any  kind  of  dwelling,  and  is  composed 
of  huge  stones  in  different  circles,  placed  perpendicularly  at  a 
few  feet  distance  from  each  other,  with  one  great  stone  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  two  others  :  but  many  of  the  flat  stones  have 
fallen  off,  and  several  of  the  upright  ones  become  prostrate. 
Originally,  I  think,  it  was  composed  of  three  circles,  included 
within  each  other.  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  stones.  The  outward  circle,  which  is  the  most  entire, 
contains  thirty-three  vast  stones  ;  the  second,  twenty-four,  some 
large  and  some  small ;  and  the  third,  twenty-six.  Many  of 
these  are  fallen  down,  and  several  of  those  which  I  have 
counted  as  distinct  stones  are  no  doubt  tragments  or  halves  of 
some  which  have  been  broken  by  their  fall.  At  the  side  which 
fronts  the  road,  at  a  distance  from  the  great  outward  circle,  and 
on  opposite  sides  of  it,  stand  two  vast  stones,  one  of  them  much 
larger  than  the  other,  which  appear  to  act  as  sentinels  to  the 
great  group.  The  matter  of  the  stones  is  of  two  sorts  :  the 
first  a  strong,  amazingly  hard  iron  stone,  the  second  free  or 
sandstone.     The  largest  stones  are  all  composed  of  this  last- 
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mentioned  substance.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  their  size,  I 
measured  one  which  fell  down  in  the  thaw  of  Christmas,  1803, 
and  found  the  average  length  to  be  twenty-one  feet,  breadth 
seven  feet,  and  thickness  three  feet :  but  this  stone  was  by  no 
means  the  largest  :  the  greatest  were  those  which  are  perpen- 
dicular, to  whose  top  I  had  no  possibility  of  ascending.  We 
spent  upwards  of  an  hour  among  these  stones,  which  indeed 
bear  every  mark  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  are  well 
calculated  to  inspire  an  attentive  observer  with  sentiments  of 
deep  veneration  and  respect. 

"  I  shall  hope  to  proceed  with  an  account  of  our  succeeding 
travels  to-morrow. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Theodoret,  that  you  are  still  very  punctual 
in  your  employment  ;  endeavour  by  every  proper  means  to  cul- 
tivate the  esteem  and  affection  of  all ;  study  to  be  obliging  :  this 
is  not  only  a  most  amiable,  but  a  mo.st  profitable  disposition  ;  do 
not  be  too  familiar  with  any  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
not  be  too  distant  :  both  of  these  qualities  produce  contempt. 
Pray  much  to  God  ;  and  neglect  no  opportunity  of  cultivating 
your  mind.     Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Adam  Clarke.'* 


To  the  Same. 

Trowbridge,  Aufrust  25,  1806. 
'My  Dear  Lad, — I  told  you  that  Slonehenge  was  a  place 
well  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  respect 
and  veneration.  It  was  doubtless  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  power 
or  strength  of  the  divine  nature  was  the  attribute  principally 
contemplated  by  our  rude  ancestors,  and  indeed  by  all  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Hence  colossal  statues,  immense 
rocks,  and  massive  temples  were  dedicated  to  this  power  or 
strength,  which  at  last  the  licentious  imagination  of  man  per- 
sonified, and  adored  in  a  monstrous  human  form,  under  the  name 
of  Hercules,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Baal,  among  the 
Canaanites ;  Bramah,  among  the  ancient  Hindoos,  &c.  ;  and 
Tuisco,  (fee,  among  our  Teutonic  and  Celtic  ancestors;  and 
hence  every  strong  man  was  supposed  to  be  the  principal  favour- 
ite of  the  Deity,  and  to  be  under  the  peculiar  direction  of  this 
strength  or  power.  It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  the  histories 
of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Bellerophon,  Ruslum,  and  the  giants  of 
different  countries.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  stupendous 
monuments  of  huge  rocks,  placed  in  a  certain  artificial  manner, 
which  are  found  not  only  here,  but  in  every  nation  of  the  world, 
were  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  God  of  strength  by  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  by  which,  while  beholding  his 
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Stupendous  operations  in  the  king-dom  of  nature,  they  expressed 
at  once  their  belief  in  his  being,  and  their  veneration  of  his 
power. 

"  One  surprising  thing  relative  to  Stonehenge  is,  that  the 
rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are  certainly  not  natives  of  the 
place  :  there  are  no  stones  like  them  in  alUhis  country,  nor  within 
many  miles  any  stones  at  all  :  they  must  therefore  have  been 
brought  from  a  very  great  distance,  and  it  would  puzzle  the 
most  scientific  engineer  to  conceive  machines  adequate  to  such 
carriage,  and  others  not  only  capable  of  erecting  the  stones 
when  brought  to  the  place,  but  of  elevating  those  which  form 
the  horizontal  coverings,  which  are  many  tons'  weight,  to  a 
height  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet.  This  consideration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  impress  us  with  respect  for  the  ingenuity 
of  our  ancestors.  Every  succeeding  generation  fondly  imagines 
itself  wiser  than  the  preceding  one,  and  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  we  suppose  our  ancestors  must  have  been  savage  and  bar- 
barous ;  and  rather  than  acknowledge  that  they  must  have  cul- 
tivated some  arts  at  least  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
ourselves,  we  make  use  of  the  most  sottish  hypothesis  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  Stonehenge,  and  similar  monu- 
ments :  not  only  country  people,  but  grave  scholars,  have  con- 
jectured that  these  immense  stones  are  a  composition  of  sand 
with  something  else,  which  our  ancestors  kneaded  together,  and 
stratum  super  stratum  composed  these  huge  stones,  as  the  tin- 
ners in  Cornwall  do  their  coble  houses.  With  great  diflSculty 
I  broke  off  a  few  fragments  of  the  stone,  and  gathered  some  of 
the  ancient  moss,  which  I  hope  to  bring  home  with  me,  and 
give  them  an  honourable  place  among  my  other  antiquities. 

"  With  the  history  of  this  place,  and  the  derivation  of  ihe 
name  as  given  by  other  writers,  I  will  not  trouble  you  :  on  con- 
sulting '  Camden's  Britannia,'  or  '  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,'  you 
can  find  them.  As  night  was  coming  fast  on,  and  the  female 
part  of  our  company  became  desirous  of  proceeding  to  a  place 
of  refreshment  and  rest,  which  indeed  we  had  yet  to  seek,  I 
was  compelled  to  bid  a  reluctant  adieu  to  this  venerable  monu- 
ment, and  confine  myself  once  more  to  our  chaise.  In  a  ride 
of  about  three  or  four  miles  we  reached  a  small  town,  or  rather 
village,  called  Amesburij ;  it  is  situated  among  the  hills,  in  a 
chalky  soil,  and  is  dry,  neat,  and  clean  ;  there  is  one  inn  in  the 
place,  the  George,  which,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  afforded  us 
a  tolerable  supper  and  beds,  and  also  stabling  for  our  horses. 
Almost  our  first  inquiry  was,  '  Are  there  any  religious  people 
here  ]  The  waiter,  who  was  an  intelligent  man  for  his  station, 
told  us  that  there  was  a  people  who  had  left  the  Church,  and 
were  much  under  the  direction  of  a  baker,  whose  name  he  did 
not  know  :  determined  to  find  out  this  ecclesiastical  baker,  Mr. 
Butterworth,  Miss  Martin,  Henrietta,  your  little '  sister  Mary, 
and  myself  sallied  out  :  it  was  a  -fine  moonlight  evening,  and 
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the  sky  perfectly  serene  :  we  knew  not  the  man's  name,  nor 
where  he  dwelt,  but  inquiring  of  a  woman  on  the  way,  she  gave 
us  full  directions,  and  said  the  baker's  name  was  Edwards.  I 
rapped  at  his  door,  and  a  decent  woman  opening  it,  I  asked  if 
Mr.  Edwards  was  within  \  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
I  desired  to  see  him.  .He  soon  came  and  invited  us  in  :  we 
entered,  and  told  him  that  we  were  strangers,  passing  through 
the  country,  and  that,  on  coming  to  the  village,  we  had  inquired 
if  there  were  any  religious  people  there,  and  tliat  we  were  di- 
rected to  him.  As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  I  asked  him  to  what 
class  of  religious  people  he  belonged]  He  replied,  '  To  Mr. 
Wesley's  people.'  We  found  that  preaching  had  been  esta- 
blished there  about  twelve  months,  and  that  they  had  eleven 
members  in  class,  and  that  six  of  these  enjoyed  a  clear  sense 
of  their  acceptance  with  God  :  tliat  he  had  come  to  reside  in 
the  village  on  purpose  to  introduce  INIethodism  into  it,  and  that 
it  had  previously  been  tried  upwards  of  thirty  years  without 
effect,  the  preachers  having  been  constantly  beaten  out  of  it. 
We  easily  perceived  that  the  decent,  upright,  steady  conduct 
of  this  worthy  couple  had  done  honour  to  their  profession  ;  for 
there  was  now  a  large  congregation,  and  nothing  but  peace  : 
their  own  light  shining  steadily  before  them,  they  had  seen 
their  good  works,  and  glorified  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  : 
we  were  so  pleased  with  them  ourselves,  that  we  invited  them 
to  sup  with  us  at  our  inn,  where  we  spent  a  comfortable  hour 
together. 

"  Having  determined  to  visit  Wilton  hoxise  the  residence  of 
the  eai-l  of  Peynhrohe,  we  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and  hav- 
ing assembled  our  little  troop,  always  eight  in  number,  and  find- 
ing that  there  were  two  roads  to  Wilton  house,  one  past  Stone- 
henge,  the  other  through  Old  Sarum  and  Salishur]/,  I  felt 
strongly  desirous  of  repassing  the  venerable  monument  which  I 
have  already  described,  as  I  purposed  making  certain  measure- 
ments, which  I  had  not  time  to  make  the  preceding  evening  : 
the  females,  however,  all  declared  for  Salisburi/,  and  being  out- 
voted, I  was  obliged  to  proceed  in  the  train  :  of  this  I  was 
afterwards  heartily  glad.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  lovely 
beyond  description,  and  we  again  got  upon  Salisbun/  plain  ;  in 
the  distance  we  could  perceive  Old  Sarmn,  the  place  where 
the  ancient  city  stood  ;  here  it  appeared  like  a  large  hill,  with 
extensive  intrenchments  around  it,  and  on  the  top  some  ruins 
easily  discernible.  I  asked  our  postillion  if  there  was  any  thing 
to  be  seen  there ;  he  said,  '  No,'  and  that  no  person  went  to  see 
it.  The  nearer  we  drew  to  the  place,  the  more  I  was  impressed 
with  its  appearance  ;  and  finding  that  the  road  passed  by  a  little 
to  the  left,  I  was  determined  to  visit  it.  Having  got  out  of  the 
chaise  to  communicate  my  intention  to  Mr.  B.,  I  found  that  he 
felt  a  similar  desire  :  all  the  females,  except  your  mother  and 
aunt  Bishop,  begged  leave  to  accompany  us  :  we  all  set  forward, 
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and  to  me  this  was  a  very  hig"h  treat.  We  found  here  the  re- 
mains of  a  very  ancient  city  and  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
trench,  which  still  bears  a  most  noble  appearance  :  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  the  castle  or  citadel  stood,  and  several  remains  of  a 
very  thick  wall,  built  all  of  flint  stone,  cemented  together  with 
a  kind  of  everlasting  mortar,  which  are  the  only  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  The  castle  and  city  were  destroyed  in  the 
525th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  What  is  remarkable,  these 
ruins  are  still  considered  in  the  British  constitution  as  an 
inhabited  city^  and  send  two  members  to  parliament  :  within  the 
breadth  of  a  field  from  this  noble  hill  there  is  a  small  public 
house,  the  only  dwelling  within  a  very  great  space,  and  con- 
taining a  very  few  persons ;  which,  excepting  the  crows,  hens, 
and  magpies,  are  the  only  beings  which  the  worthy  members 
have  to  represent  in  the  British  senate.  I  went  through  this 
small  house,  in  order  that  I  might  have  it  to  say  I  had  been  all 
over  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  I  brought  nothing  out  of  the 
ruins  but  a  large  round  flint,  about  as  big  as  a  twelve-pound 
shot.  Having  assembled  our  company,  and  got  aboard  our 
*  leathern  conveniences,'  we  proceeded  to  Salisbury,  where  we 
breakfasted,  and  afterwards  went  in  and  about  the  cathedral.  It 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  building,  about  six  hundred  years  old,  with 
a  tower  and  spire,  which  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  in 
height.  I  also  observed  some  old  monuments  in  the  cathedral, 
but  as  it  was  the  hour  of  service,  and  there  was  no  one  to  ex- 
plain any  thing  to  us,  and  we  had  so  little  time  to  examine 
inscriptions,  &c.,  and  not  liking  to  do  so  in  the  hour  of  service, 
even  though  outside  the  chapel  itself,  we  left  this  noble  building, 
and  proceeded  to  Wilton  house  :  on  the  road  we  passed  by,  I 
think  it  is  called,  Layton  Church,  where  that  blessed  man  of 
God,  Mr.  Herbert,  author  of  the  excellent  collection  of  poems 
republished  by  Mr.  Edwards,  formerly  preached  :  it  is  entirely 
surrounded  with  very  fine  tall  yew-trees,  and  the  mere  sight 
of  the  place  where  such  an  eminent  minister  of  God  had  dis- 
pensed the  word  of  life,  impressed  my  mind  with  solemnity  and 
reverence. 

"  Arrived  at  Wilton,  and  having  put  up  our  horses  at  an  inn 
by  one  of  the  gates  leading  to  the  earl's  grand  building,  and 
ordered  our  dinner,  v/e  requested  and  obtained  admission  :  our 
visit  was  unfortunately  at  an  improper  time,  for  the  house  is 
undergoing  a  thorough  repair,  and  £80,000  are  to  be  laid  out 
on  an  additional  wing.  Except  in  a  iew  rooms  where  there  are 
many  and  elegant  paintings,  all  things  were  in  sixes  and  sevens. 
The" finest  collection  of  coins  and  medals  in  any  private  posses- 
sion in  Europe  are  preserved  here  :  these  we  did  not  see,  nor 
did  I  so  much  lament  it  as  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  had  I 
not,  as  you  know,  engravings  of  them  in  a  large  4to  volume  ; 
what  particularly  interested  me  was  the  very  extensive  collec- 
tion  of  antiques.     Many   of  the   earliest  and  finest  pieces  of 
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Grecian  and  Roman  sculpture  adorn  this  building  ;  but,  from  the 
cause  already  assigned,  they  were  almost  all  out  of  their  places  : 
one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  I  remarked,  was  a  marble  about 
tvvo  feet  long,  and  one  broad,  in  which  two  persons,  in  the  act 
of  sacrificing,  were  represented,  with  a  Greek  inscription  in  the 
Boustrophedon  form  ;  had  I  had  time,  I  could  have  copied  and 
made  out  the  inscription,  but  being  hurried  from  apartment  to 
apartment,  1  had  not  leisure  even  to  make  notes.  There  was  a 
\ast  profusion  of  ancient  busts  in  marble,  porphyry,  agate,  &c., 
of  the  luu^st  workmanship,  among  which  1  principally  noticed 
the  tollowing  : — Horace,  (in  porphyry,)  Isocratcs,  Honer,  He- 
siod,  Pnidar,  Callif/iachus,  Anacrcon,  Arislophaucs,  Aristotle, 
Socrates,  Lucan,  Sulpitia  tiie  poetess,  Sappho,  Cicero,  Demos- 
thenes, Achilles,  Paris,  Helen,  Trajan,  Vespasian,  Domitiau, 
Caligula,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Geta,  Gallicnus,  Nero,  Augustus, 
Marcellus,  Anthony,  Cleopatra,  Cesar,  Isis,  Osiris,  Mercury, 
the  Ephcsian  Diana,  Bacchus,  Hebe,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus, 
Silenus,  Ac  is  and  Galatea,  Nereids,  Tritons,  cjc,  cfc.  Had  I 
not  been  so  nuich  hurried,  I  should  have  had  a  very  high  treat 
vith  these  ancient  school-fellows  of  mine ;  but,  even  as  it  was, 
1  felt  most  highly  gratified,  and  should,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  more  so,  but  for  the  mortification  I  en- 
dured at  seeing  many  of  these  invaluable  relics  of  antiquity 
injured,  and  in  the  progress  of  being  injured,  by  the  joiners, 
plasterers,  I'vrc&c.,  who  had  even  erected  their  benches  against 
some  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece. 

"After  we  had  gone  over  the  house,  Mr.  B.,  myself,  and 
little  Mary,  wandered  over  the  grounds  :  they  were  both  ele- 
gant and  grand  ;  plantations,  vistas,  temples,  bridges,  &c., 
formed  a  delightful  piece  of  romantic  and  artificial  scenery;  we 
also  saw  what  you  would  have  been  highly  delighted  with, 
droves  of  pheasants,  and  partridges  so  very  tame  as  to  come 
almost  and  eat  out  of  your  hand  :  we  had  several  scores  of 
these  lovely  fowls  within  a  few  feet  of  us.  Having  thus  spent 
our  time,  we  left  this  interesting  place,  to  which,  for  its  anti- 
quity's sake,  1  tVel  my  heart  warmly  attaciied,  and  returned  to 
our  inn,  where  we  partook  of  a  most  comtbrtable  dinner  :  we 
were  all  as  hungry  as  Greenland  bears,  and  devoured  our  dinner 
like  half-starved  hounds :  1  have  seldom  needed  a  meal  so 
much,  and  have  not  often  been  more  thanklul  to  God  for  one. 
Shortly  after,  we  drove  oft*  to  Wardour  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel ;  but  the  description  of  this  place  must  be  re- 
served for  another  letter. 

"  Your  mother  and  Mary  Ann  join  with  the  rest  in  love  to 
you.     I  am,  my  dear  Theodoret,  your  affectionate  fiither, 

"Adam  Clarke." 
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To  the  Same. 

Au<rnst  27,  1806. 
"  Mr  Very  Dear  Lad, — I  found  it  quite  impos.sihlc  to  write 
to  you  yesterday,  but  I  will  now  continue,  h«  I  jtrtMrused  you, 
an  account  of  our  tour.  On  leuvirif^  Wilton  we  «f*t  of}'  for 
Wardour  Castle,  the  .scat  ol'  the  earl  of  Arundrl:  iliis  place 
we  (lid  not  reach  till  six  (/cIocU,  and,  on  ii,o'ui<r  to  ilu!  house, 
were  informed  that  we  w(!re  an  hour  loo  late  :  h<»wever,  l\ui 
steward  was  very  easily  entreated  to  admit  us.  We  found  the 
family  all  at  home ;  and  they  with  uncommon  condescension 
left  their  respective  rooms,  in  order  that  we  mi<rlii  e.\amin<i 
ifiicm  at  leisure,  and  without  embarrassment.  Of  this  house  [ 
cannot  {^ive  you  a  very  minute  description,  as  eveniti^  was 
comin<:j^  on,  and  we  had  but  little  time  (ur  detail.  The  paintings 
liere  were  numerous,  and  ex(|uisitcly  fine,  far  beyond  those  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  :  a  dead  Christ,  by  Sp(/<(niu/ctlt,  struck 
me  both  with  wcuider  and  awe.  Jfe  is  r(!prcsenle<l  as  just 
taken  down  from  tin;  cross,  the  countenance  ind(!.s(5ribably 
expressive  of  death,  and  yet  hio;hly  di<(niiied,  fully  verifying  the 
words,  'No  man  taketli  my  lili;  from  me;  1  give  u[)  my  life 
lor  the  sheep;  1  lay  it  down  that  1  may  take  it  again.'  For, 
though  he  groaned  an<l  gave  up  the  ghost,  after  he  had  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  yet  it  could  not  be  said  of  him, — 

Vita  cum  gcinilu  fugit  indigiiata  sub  umbras  : 

no,  you  could  see,  according  to  the  Scripture,  that  '  he  was  free 
among  the  dead.'  Free  :  at  liberty  to  resume  his  life  whenever 
lie  pleased,  as  he  had  given  it  up  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure.  The  a])peurance  of  his  hands  was  very  striking: 
vou  could  plainly  see  tfie  blood  congealed  in  the  fingers,  when 
in  its  last  transmission  from  the  heart  it  had  reatdied  the  extre- 
mities ;  but  the  vis  vito'.  had  departed  just  as  lh(!  veins  were  in 
the  act  of  receiving  it  from  the  arteries  to  return  it  to  the 
heart.  The  virgin  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  with  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  in  all  the  silent  agonv 
of  grief;  and  yet  the  most  perfect  and  sublime  resignation  to  the 
will  and  dispensation  of  (iod  was  strongly  marked  in  every  fea- 
ture. Another  figure  in  this  painting  1  could  scarcely  look  at 
without  weeping  :  it  was  Mary  Magdalene,  kneeling  down  and 
kissing  the  wound  made  by  the  nail  in  the  sole  of  our  Lord's  foot. 
The  whole  piece  was  exceedingly  affecting,  and  almost  incapaci- 
tated me  from  receiving  any  [)leasing  sensations  from  the  great 
variety  of  beautiful  landscapes,  buildings,  ruins,  &c.,  w}ii(;h  ap- 
pear in  vast  mimbers  in  other  parts  of  this  elegant  mansion. 
Another  subject,  very  intimately  related  to  that  already  men- 
tioned, is  all  I  shall  describe  at  present :  I  mean  \.\\e  family  cha- 
pel:  this  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  solemn  little  buildings  1 
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ever  saw.  You  must  know  that  the  earl  of  Arundel  is  a  Catho- 
lic nobleman,  and  the  chapel  belonging  to  it  is  laid  out  in  the 
Romish  taste  :  two  lamps  perpetually  burning  before  the  altar, 
on  which  is  placed  an  elegant  and  costly  crucifix.  Through  a 
window  of  stained  glass,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  a  sufficient 
measure  of  light  is  admitted  to  make  every  object  visible 
enough,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  lamps  already  mentioned  : 
indeed,  the  mixture  of  these  two  lights  produces  a  sort  of  illu- 
mination which  partakes  at  once  of  the  cheerfulness  of  day, 
and  the  solemnity  of  night,  and  yet  the  spectator  cannot  tell 
where  the  one  acts  separately  from,  or  independently  of  the 
other ;  except  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  silver  lamps  them- 
selves, and  the  surface  of  the  painted  window  :  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  chapel  they  are  imperceptibly  blended. 

"  Your  sister,  Mary  Ann,  on  coming  into  this  chapel,  as  if 
suddenly  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  immediately 
kneeled  down  before  the  altar,  and  continued  in  this  posture, 
without  opening  her  lips,  for  several  minutes.  The  steward, 
who  followed  up,  appeared  to  be  a  deeply  serious  and  devout 
man.  As  soon  as  he  entered  he  bowed  himself  before  the 
altar;  and  on  leaving  the  chapel  he  walked  backward,  with  his 
face  to  the  altar,  till  he  got  to  the  door,  and  then  bowed  both 
his  head  and  knee.  To  superficial  and  irreligious  minds  all  this 
might  appear  superstition ;  but  I  confess,  where  I  meet  with  so 
much  solemnity,  decorum,  and  reverence,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
to  ascribe  these  acts  to  a  more  heavenly  principle  :  he  who  can 
enter  a  church  or  a  chapel,  or  any  place  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  as  he  does  into  his  own  habitation,  or  into  that  of 
his  horses,  which  is  a  very  common  case,  has,  in  my  opinion,  no 
proper  notion  of  religious  worship,  and  is  never  likely  to  derive 
much  edification  to  his  own  soul  from  his  attendance  on  the 
ordinances  of  God.  Twice  we  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
earl :  we  also  saw  his  domestic  priest,  and  other  members  of 
his  family.  ]lis  character  in  the  country  is  excellent  for  per- 
sonal probity,  irreproachable  conduct,  and  charity  to  the  poor. 
I  could  plainly  see  pleasing  evidences  of  his  lordship's  influence 
through  the  whole  country  :  the  people  were  decent,  sober, 
amazingly  affable,  and  well  bred.  How  much  good  might  our 
noblemen  do,  and  how  much  evil  might  they  prevent,  were  they 
all  actuated  by  the  same  amiable  principles  and  benevolent  con- 
duct. 

"  Another  thing  particularly  impressed  us  ;  it  was  the  num- 
ber of  religious  books  which  we  saw  in  almost  every  apart- 
ment :  such  as  '  The  History  of  the  People  of  God  ;'  '  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,'  &c.  ;  and  all  these  books 
seemed  as  if  they  were  in  frequent  use.  In  departing  from 
this  place,  my  heart  most  cheerfully  and  affectionately  said, 
'  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  this  noble  mansion,  and 
upon  its  worthy  inmates.' 
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"God  be  with  you,  my  dear  lad  :  live  to  God,  and  be  what 
you  know  you  should  be,  and  we  shall  rejoice  that  ever  you 
were  born.  Your  mother  sends  her  blessing.  Your  affectionate 
father,  Adam  Clarke." 


To  the  Same. 

August  28,  1806. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Lad, — After  leaving  Wardour  Castle  we 
came  straight  to  the  Arundel  Arms,  a  large  inn  situated  outside 
of  the  castle  enclosure  :  here  we  got  supper  and  beds.  Early 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  for  Fonihill,  the  residence  of 
William  Beckford,  Esq.,  which  we  reached  by  breakfast  time. 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  mansion,  and  I  think  more  delightfully 
situated  than  any  we  have  yet  visited  :  all  the  circumjacent 
hills  and  dales  are  skirted  with  woods,  and  before  the  house  is 
spread  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  covered  with  wild  and  tame 
fowl  in  abundance.  Of  the  house  itself  I  shall  say  but  little  : 
it  did  not  please  me  :  it  is  true  I  n^ver  S'dw  any  place  so  ele- 
gant by  many  degrees  :  gold,  silver,  ivory,  corals,  agates,  por- 
phyry ;  the  finest  marble,  cedar,  ebony,  &c.,  met  the  eye  every- 
where :  invention  had  been  tortured  to  find  out  places,  and  suf- 
ficiently varied  forms,  to  permit  wealth,  elegance,  and  luxury  to 
pour  o-ut  and  arrange  their  vast  profusion  of  what  might  be 
termed  superb,  gay,  garish,  and  gaudy.  In  ancient  times  it 
would  have  been  considered  rather  as  the  temple  of  Plutus,  or 
of  voluptuousness,  than  the  residence  of  anv  human  being.  A 
vast  number  of  the  utensils  were  not  only  of  silver  in  the  finest 
forms,  but  also  of  massive  gold  :  dishes,  spoons,  and  very  large 
candlesticks  were  of  this  last-mentioned  metal :  even  the  very 
backs  and  seats  of  the  chairs  were  all  gilt  over ;  and  the  beds, 
and  bed-room  furniture,  superb  and  costly  beyond  all  you  can 
imagine.  We  were  shown  some  cabinets,  which  cost  only  for 
the  making  £1,500,  and  others  jC1,700.  The  pictures  were 
many,  and  were  very  fine  ;  some  of  them  by  the  first  masters 
in  Italy,  Holland,  and  France.  We  were  shown  the  picture  of 
a  little  laughing  boy,  about  fifteen  by  twelve  inches,  which  cost 
jC2,000  ;  and  two  landscapes,  I  think  by  Claude  Loraine,  which 
cost  seven  thousand  guineas.  Though  the  general  merit  of  the 
paintings  must  be  allowed,  yet  the  workmanship  and  costliness 
of  their  frames,  in  many  cases,  destroyed  the  eflfect,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  worth  of  what  they  enclosed, 

"  Having  taken  our  leave  of  this  place,  we  set  oflf"  for  Stour- 
ton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Bart.  ;  this  met  our  every 
wish,  and  gratified  our  most  extensive  desires  :  to  describe  it,  is 
altogether  out  of  my  power :  the  situation  of  the  house,  the 
extensive  grounds,  the  astonishing  variety  of  wood  and  water, 

15* 
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hill  and  dale,  lawn,  vista,  foliage,  temples,  gtottoes,  &c.,  &c., 
are  grand,  elegant,  and  noble,  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  met 
with :  imagination  itself  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more 
beautiful  or  picturesque  than  what  is  here  exhibited,  and  appa- 
rently with  but  little  art,  in  this  abode  and  these  extensive  and 
variegated  grounds  belonging  to  the  intelligent  and  worthy  pro- 
prietor :  to  a  heathen  the  place  and  its  environs  would  appear 
to  be  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  goddess  of  nature.  We 
first  went  over  all  the  house,  which  is  elegant  without  any 
thing  gaudy  :  the  paintings  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Fonthill 
house,  nor  are  they  in  general  so  fine  ;  yet  there  are  several  of 
first-rate  merit :  what  I  saw  not  in  any  of  the  other  places  I 
met  with  here — a  library  of  good  books,  not  very  extensive, 
but  systematically  arranged  ;  the  room  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained is  lofty  and  elegant,  and  has  a  very  superb  painted  win- 
dow, the  classical  subject  of  which  is,  the  ancient  philosophers 
instructing  their  pupils,  and  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  place. 
But  I  must  leave  the  house — a  minute  description  of  which  I 
believe  your  mather  wrote  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  which  I 
must  beg  her  permission  to  refer  you.  After  finishing  our 
view  of  this  elegant  mansion,  we  returned  to  our  inn  to  dine, 
and  then,  procuring  a  guide,  walked  out  into  the  grounds.  A 
fine  lake,  formed  by  the  river  Stour,  and  almost  at  its  source, 
caught  all  our  attention  :  it  is  skirted  with  laurel  groves,  and  is 
a  safe  retreat  for  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  &c.  ;  of  these  we 
saw  several.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  grotto  in  which  the 
Stour  had  its  source  ;  we  went  to  see  it :  it  is  situated  under  a 
hill,  and  constructed  of  great  rough  stones,  without  any  appa- 
rent order :  over  the  entrance  was  the  following  mscription  : — • 

Jntus  aqu(R  dulces  vivoque  scdilia  saxo 
Nympharum  Domus. 

"When  we  got  quite  within  it  we  saw  a  beautiful  marble 
figure  of  a  water-nymiph  stretched  in  a  sleeping  posture,  with  a 
murmuring  rill  flowing  out  close  beside  her,  which  fell  into  a 
fine  marble  basin,  on  the  edge  of  which  were  the  following 
lines : — 

'  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep. 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep  : 
Ah,  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave, 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave.' 

*'  On  the  other  side  of  this  grotto  was  another  inscription, 
which  I  also  copied  : — 

'  Haec  dpnnis,  hae  sedes,  haec  sunt  penetralia  magni 
Amnis  :  in  hoc  residens  facto  da  cautibus  antro, 
Undis  jura  dabat,  NymphisquB  colentibus  undas.' 

•'  Opposite  to  this,  in  another  cave,  only  distant  a  few  feet, 
was  ^   gigantic  marble   figure,  represeuting  the  river   8touT^ 
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which  here  gushes  out  in  a  pretty  copious  stream,  through  tlie 
medium  of  a  large  water-pot,  placed  on  its  side,  at  the  feet  of 
the  figure,  where  the  river  first  begins  to  burst  out  of  the  earth. 
The  left  hand  of  this  water-god  is  so  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  vessel  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  just  in  the  act 
of  pouring  the  river  out  of  his  pitcher.  This  was  really  a  very 
interesting  sight,  and  necessarily  brought  to  my  remembrance 
the  ancient  mythological  accounts  of  the  origin  of  rivers. 
Having  left  this  place,  after  literally  drinking  at  the  '  fountain- 
head,'  we  came  above  ground,  and  proceeded  through  a  most 
delightful  grove,  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  to  a  fine  temple, 
called  the  Pantheon :  in  this  we  found  some  very  fine  statues, 
and  some  of  them  genuine  antiques  :  we  then  came  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  built  exactly  after  the  model  of  that  at  Baalbec : 
the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  roof,  with  his  vast  profusion  of 
golden  rays,  is  very  splendid.  We  finished  this  part  of  our 
entertainment  by  visiting  what  is  called  the  hermit's  house; — 
ill-shapen  rocks  and  logs  of  wood,  covered  very  meanly  with 
tJiatch,  and  a  rough  stone  table  standing  in  the  centre,  formed 
a  great  contrast  to  the  temples  we  had  just  visited.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  this  we  regained  our  inn,  took  to  our  respective 
chaises,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  arrived  at 
your  grandmother's,  in  Trowbridge. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  Theodoret,  I  have  given  you,  as  time  and 
recollection  would  admit,  a  general  account  of  this  little  excur- 
sion, from  which  we  have  returned  without  the  slightest  acci- 
dent, and  during  which  your  uncle  treated  us  like  a  nobleman, 
and  from  which  I  hope  we  have  all  derived  both  health  and 
information.  With  every  good  wish  and  prayer,  I  remain  your 
affectionate  father,  '  Adam  Clarke." 

From  a  subsequent  letter  it  appears  that,  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  the  following  day,  Mr.  Clarke  "  preached  at  Bradford, 
to  a  large  and  deeply  attentive  congregation.  This  was  the 
first  circuit  I  travelled  in,  and  it  brought  old  things  to  the 
remembrance  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  preacher.  In  the 
evening  I  preached  again  at  Trowbridge  to  an  overflowing  con- 
gregation :  this  was  the^^r^^  place  I  preached  in  as  an  itinerant 
preacher ;  and  I  recollect,  as  I  was  passing  down  the  chapel, 
hearing  a  man  on  that  occasion  say,  as  if  to  himself,  'rTut,  tut, 
what  will  Mr.  Wesley  send  us  nextl'  I  was  then  young,  and 
extremely  slight  and  juvenile  in  my  appearance. 

"  I  have  paid  dearly  for  my  exertion,  as  I  have  had  little  or 
no  rest  all  night,  and  am  poorly  enough  to-day  :  but  I  must 
proceed  to  Bath,  and  preach  there  to-night ;  thence  to  Bristol  : 
and,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bntterworth,  we  hope  to 
see  you  in  London  some  time  on  Saturday  next.  Your  affec- 
tionate father, 

"Adam  Clakke." 
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Invigorated  by  this  journey,  Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  London, 
and  reassumed  his  usual  duties  and  studies.  His  literary  charac- 
ter had  by  this  time  brought  him  into  public  notice  :  the  celebrated 
Professor  Porson  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  his  learning  and  abilities.  A  mutual 
friend  suggested  to  the  professor  his  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Clarke  to  the  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  for  the  diploma  of  M. 
A.  As  the  application  had  been  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  he  hastened  to 
address  the  following  letter  to  the  professor  on  the  subject : — 

To  Mr.  Professor  Porson. 

January,  1807, 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  only  within  a  few  hours  that  I  have 
been  informed  of  a  request  made  to  you  by  one  of  my  friends 
for  your  recommendation  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  This 
was  utterly  without  my  knowledge,  nor  had  I  even  the  slightest 
intimation  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  projected,  or  even 
thought  of. 

"  I  have  such  high  notions  of  literary  merit,  and  the  acade- 
mical distinctions  to  which  it  is  entitled,  that  I  would  not  in 
conscience  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  in  my  own  behalf,  any 
step  to  possess  the  one,  or  to  assume  the  other  :  every  thing  of 
this  kind  should  come,  not  only  unbought,  but  unsolicited  :  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  being  learned  by  proxy,  as  of  procuring 
academical  honours  by  influence ;  and  could  one  farthing  pur- 
chase me  the  highest  degree  under  the  sun,  I  would  not  give  it : 
not  that  I  lightly  esteem  such  honours ;  I  believe  them,  when 
given  through  merit,  next  to  those  which  come  from  God  ;  but 
1  consider  them  misplaced  when  conferred  in  consequence  of 
influence  or  recommendation,  in  which  the  party  concerned  has 
any  part,  near  or  remote. 

"  As  I  wish  to  stand  as  high  as  justice  will  permit  in  your 
good  opinion  ;  and  as  I  should  justly  conclude  I  had  deservedly 
forfeited  it,  if  known  to  hunt  after  a  title  ;  I  deemed  it  necessary, 
on  the  hint  I  had  received  of  this  matter,  to  trouble  you  with 
these  lines. 

"  What  you  have  said  of  me  I  know  not,  but  I  am  satisfied 
you  would  say  nothing  but  what  is  kind  and  just ;  and  to 
deserve  and  to  have  the  smallest  measure  of  the  approbation  of 
a  man  who  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  stands  eminently  at  the  head 
of  the  republic  of  letters,  would  be  to  me  a  very  high  gratifica- 
tion. I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  high  respect,  yours 
affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

Shortly  after  this,  a  letter  was  received  from  Professor  Bent- 
ley,  announcing  that  the  literary  honour  of  M.  A.  had  been 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Clarke  :  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  in  question  :— - 
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King^s  College,  Aberdeen,  Jan.  31,  1807. 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  you 
that  the  university  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  have  this  day 
unanimously  conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  Mr. 
Adam  Clarke,  member  of  the  Philological  Society,  Manches- 
ter, and  author  of  several  literary  works  of  merit.  Mr.  Scott 
is  the  promoter  in  this  faculty,  and  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  se- 
conding me  in  my  proposal.  Let  me  assure  you  I  look  not  on 
this  as  the  measure  of  your  merit,  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  step  ;  and  while  I  live  I  shall  not  cease  to  wish,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power,  and  endeavour  to  promote,  your  due  honour 
and  fame. 

"  With  kind  respects  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  I  am  yours  affection- 
ately, James  Bentley." 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  peruse  the  following  letter 
from  Lord  Teignmouth  to  Mr.  Clarke,  evincing  the  deep  inte- 
rest he  took  in  the  subject  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
Arabic.     It  is  dated  — 

Clapham,  Febrnary  6,  1807. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  you  my 
thanks  for  your  valuable  additional  observations  on  the  various 
editions  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures.  The  publication  of  an  edition 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  should  it  be  resolved 
upon,  free  from  the  errors  of  former  editions,  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  their  credit,  and,  what  is  of  weightier  con- 
sideration, to  religion,  that  I  fully  participate  in  your  anxiety 
that  it  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  omni  exceptione  major. 
The  oriental  committee,  with  myself,  feel  highly  obliged  to  you 
for  your  remarks  and  assistance,  which  have  throw^n  great  light 
upon  a  subject  which  you  have  so  thoroughly  considered.  I 
am  now  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ford  on  the 
subject,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  matured  for  the 
discussion  of  the  committee  at  our  next  meeting.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant,  Teignmouth." 

There  are  few  persons  connected  with  the  religious  world, 
and  especially  its  missionary  department,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  name  of  Robert  Morrison,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1807,  went  out  to  China,  to  found  and  superintend  a 
mission  in  that  country ;  a  work,  perhaps,  as  difficult  as  any 
other,  from  the  very  genius  of  the  people  themselves  ;  their 
jealousy  of  strangers  ;  and  their  cautious  vigilance  to  keep  their 
country  as  little  known  and  as  little  visited  as  possible  ;  but  he 
appeared  extremely  solicitous  to  try  if  any  thing  could  be  done 
towards  enlightening  her  ignorant  and  morally  degraded  mul- 
titudes. 

Mr.  Morrison  went  out  to  Canton  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"  London    Missionary   Society,"    and    early   and    successfully 
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applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language ;  forming 
a  dictionary,  and  afterwards  writing  some  religious  tracts  in 
that  difficult  tongue  :  ultimately  he  translated  large  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Chinese. 

Having  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clarke  previous  to  his 
going  abroad,  he  kept  up  for  many  years  a  correspondence  with 
him.  As  an  intelligent  man,  Mr.  Morrison's  observations  on 
the  people  of  the  country  itself,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  to 
visit  it,  and  the  genius  of  their  language,  were  all  matters  of 
high  interest  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  solicitous  to  view  every 
subject  in  all  its  bearings, — every  people  in  ail  their  varied 
relations, — and  every  country  in  its  religious,  moral,  social, 
civil,  and  natural  character.  On  the  other  hand,  removed  so 
far  from  all  the  scenes  of  his  previous  life,  from  the  usages  of 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  from  every  species  of  literary 
information,  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  for  Mr. 
Morrison  to  have  shared  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  could  so  well  inform  him  of  the  progress  both  of  religion 
and  literature  in  his  native  country.  Some  of  Mr.  Morrison's 
letters  are  still  extant :  and  the  first  he  wrote  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  finished  on  his  landing  in  Canton,  shall 
here  be  inserted.     It  is  dated, — 

Chinese  Sea,  Aug-.  28,  1807, 
On  hoard  the   Trident,   Capt.  Blakeman. 

"  Dear  Brother, — By  the  gracious  guidance  of  our  Lord,  I 
am  brought  thus  far  on  my  way  to  the  heathen.  On  my  arrival 
in  America,  Mr.  Eastbourn,  to  whom  I  delivered  your  parcel, 
showed  my  companions  and  myself  brotherly  regard. 

"  I  left  America  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  first  part  of  this 
passage  was  pleasant,  but  when  sailing  in  the  higher  southern 
latitude  we  experienced  very  heavy  gales  of  wind.  However, 
the  Lord  on  high,  who  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy 
wind,  preserved  us  in  the  midst  of  it. 

"  On  passing  the  straits  of  Sunda,  I  was  on  shore  at  a  Malay 
village,  called  Aujer,  on  the  island  of  Java.  There  are  here 
four  Dutchmen,  who  preside,  with  authority  from  Batavia,  over 
about  two  thousand  Malays.  These  Malays  are  permitted  to 
have,  at  the  same  time,  chiefs  and  a  king  of  their  own  people. 
The  king  resides  at  a  town  about  a  day's  journey  from  Aujer, 
and  which  is  called  Bantam. 

"  I  was  a  good  deal  entertained  by  the  appearance  of  a  Malay 
in  one  of  their  smallest  prows  :  it  was  no  larger  than  the  per- 
son it  contained ;  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  wood  ;  and  so 
*  crank,''  that  no  small  skill  was  required  to  prevent  its  upsetting. 
The  two  paddles  were  formed  of  one  piece  of  wood,  flattened 
at  each  end.  The  sailing  prows  have  a  piece  of  wood  running 
parallel  with  their  side,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  to 
prevent  their  upsetting. 
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"  The  Malays  brought  off,  for  sale,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  bana- 
nas, fowls,  eggs,  monkeys,  and  so  forth.  The  Dutch  boat, 
which  afterwards  came,  brought  turtle.  These  Makys  were 
middle  sized,  of  a  dark  copper-colour,  and  seemed  active  in  the 
management  of  their  prows.  By  constantly  chewing  a  mixture 
of  opium  and  betel-nut,  their  teeth  were  disagreeably  foul  and 
black.  They  seemed  fond  of  opium  ;  during  the  whole  day,  on 
ship-board  and  on  shore,  they  were  asking,  whenever  they  found 
an  individual  aside,  whether  or  not  we  had  opium  to  sell. 
Their  clothing  consisted  only  of  a  garment  thrown  loosely 
around  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  around  their  heads  was 
rolled  a  piece  of  cloth. 

"  On  shore,  Capt.  B.,  Mr.  P.,  the  surgeon,  and  I,  had  an  in- 
terview with  their  chief  He  was  a  genteel,  elderly  man ; 
wore  over  his  shoulders  an  embroidered  garment,  sandals  on 
his  feet,  a  large  plate  a  little  below  his  breast,  and  a  dagger  by 
his  side.  It  was  literally  an  interview,  for  we  could  not  con- 
verse with  him. 

"  The  sides  and  roofs  of  their  houses  consisted  of  wattled 
bamboo  :  withinside  dark  and  filthy.  They  had  no  flooring  but 
the  earth.  In  the  middle,  an  area  of  wickerwork  was  raised 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground  :  on  this  mats  were  laid,  which, 
together,  constituted  their  bed  and  bedding.  The  houses  were 
arranged  so  as  to  form  lanes,  in  which  were  sheds,  where 
various  articles,  chiefly  fruits  and  fish,  were  exposed  to  sale. 
I  found  a  Chinese  among  them,  who  had  a  few  Chinese  com- 
modities for  sale.  Most  of  the  men  were  armed.  I  bought  a 
weapon,  called  a  '  kalabang,'  from  the  side  of  one.  It  was 
very  similar  in  form  to  a  butcher's  chopping-knife,  and  is  used 
by  the  Malays  for  any  purpose  to  which  they  can  apply  it,  as 
well  as  for  war. 

"  They  marry  as  early  as  twelve  years  of  age.  The  w^fe 
confines  herself  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  female  slaves  go 
about,  and  do  the  work  that  is  necessary.  Many  of  their  chil- 
dren were  running  about  quite  naked  ;  decorated  at  the  same 
time  with  earrings,  necklaces,  and  large  rings  about  their  wrists. 

"  The  poorer  females,  and  men  also,  sometimes  wear  wooden 
sandals  ;  which  are  kept  on  the  foot  by  a  wooden  knob,  which 
passes  between  the  great  toe  and  next  one. 

"  The  small  pox  is  more  frequent  at  the  age  of  twenty,  than 
when  they  are  children. 

"  Some  of  them  live  to  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years. 
They  build  over  the  graves  of  their  dead  a  brick  covering,  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  strew  on  the  top  fragrant 
herbs. 

"  There  is  at  Aujer  a  mosque  ;  being  an  infidel,  I  eould  not 
be  admitted.  Supposing  there  was  no  person  within,  as  my 
Dutch  guide  had  told  me  so,  1  stood  on  some  pieces  of  timber 
and  looked  through  the  window  ;   there  was  a  person  sitting 
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cross-legged,  in  the  middle,  muttering  his  devotions.  He  per- 
ceived me,  but  turned  away  his  head  and  continued.  The 
building  was  very  plain  ;  and  contained  nothing,  save  a  desk  or 
pulpit  in  one  corner.  Withoutside  was  a  pool  of  water,  at  which 
the  people  wash  their  feet  before  entering  into  the  mosque. 

"  The  day  on  which  I  w'as  on  shore  was  Friday,  the  day 
observed  as  a  weekly  Sabbath.  The  Malays  seemed  to  observe 
it  in  much  the  same  way  that  our  casual  Christians  do — loung- 
ing about  at  their  ease,  or  begging  and  selling. 

"  As  I  sat  in  the  Dutchman's  outer  apartment,  I  observed  a 
person,  squatted  on  the  ground,  cutting  hairs  off  his  chin.  I 
supposed  that  the  knife  with  which  he  did  it,  which  was  a  very 
clumsy  one,  was  their  razor ;  but,  on  inquiry,  found  that  they 
pluck  out  their  beards  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  I  would  have 
bought  a  pair  as  a  specimen,  but  could  not  obtain  them.  I  in 
quired  in  vain  also  for  some  of  their  school  or  other  books. 
They  promised  to  ask  their  priest,  who  acts  as  school-master, 
to  sell  me  some,  but  we  left  very  early  the  next  morning. 

"  Fire  is  obtained  by  this  people  from  the  friction  of  two 
pieces  of  dried  bamboo.  One  piece  is  slit,  into  which,  putting 
a  piece  of  cotton,  the  other  is  rubbed  across  till  the  cotton  is 
ignited. 

"  They  fish  by  means  of  strong  lights,  during  the  night  season. 
These  lights  are  produced  by  rags  mixed  with  a  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  certain  trees.  This  candle,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  is  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

"  Thus,  sir,  I  have  run  over  a  dry  detail  of  a  few  circum- 
stances which  attracted  my  notice.  Among  the  Malays,  who 
form  a  numerous  body  of  men,  spread  over  a  great  number  of 
islands,  as  well  as  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  is  opened  a  wide 
field  for  missionary  exertion.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
ferocious  and  cruel  in  their  dispositions.  They  infest  the  straits 
of  Sunda  and  Banca  as  pirates  :  and,  when  they  do  overpower 
a  European  vessel,  they  put  all  on  board  to  death.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  about  two  months  before  our  passing  this  way. 
But  v/here  Europeans  are  settled,  as  at  Malacca,  Bencoolen, 
&c.,  a  missionary  might  with  safety  reside.  I  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  distant,  when  these  islands,  which  have  waited  for, 
shall  receive  'God's  law.'  And  that  'the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,'  which  '  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty,'  shall  be 
illumined  by  the  '  Sun  of  righteousness,'  and  become  subject  to 
the  '  Prince  of  peace.'     Hasten  it,  O  Jehovah,  in  thy  time  !" 

Canton,  Sept.  12. 
"  Last  Lord's  day  I  arrived  at  this  place.  I  am  at  present 
considerably  engaged  :  my  residence  here,  and  other  things  of 
importance,  occupy,  and,  in  some  measure,  distract  my  mind. 
If  the  Lord  spare  me,  I  will,  on  a  future  occasion,  communicate 
the  result  of  a  little  observation  relative  to  the  Chinese. 
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"  I  hope  to  hear  from  you :  literary  information  ^vill  be  ex- 
ceedingly acceptable.  A  letter  addressed  for  me,  and  left  at 
Messrs.  Hardcastle  and  Reyner's,  Old  Swan,  will  be  forwarded 
the  first  opportunity. 

"  Be  particular  in  not  attaching  Rev.  to  my  name. 

"  May  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  you  !  I  am,  in  the 
hope  of  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  yours,  &c., 

"  R.  Morrison." 

In  July,  1807,  Mr.Clarke  attended  the  Wesleyan  conference, 
held  that  year  in  Liverpool,  and  ever  being  sensibly  alive  to  the 
comfort  of  others,  especially  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  his  brethren  in  the  gospel,  he  projected  a 
plan  for  their  additional  support  and  comfort,  which  he  drew 
out  in  the  form  of  the  following  simple  rules  and  propositions  ; 
which  evince  at  once  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  what  is  just  and  right  towards  those  who,  in  labours 
often,  have  failed  under  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  :  the 
paper  is  subjoined,  just  as  it  was  presented  to  the  president  of 
the  conference,  the  Rev.  John  Barber,  and  signed  by  himself, 
and  Dr.  Coke,  as  secretary.     It  is  as  follows  : 


t^)^    cT^/f    <^'    (^ 


*  Taking  into  consideration  the  very  desolate  state  of  the 
superannuated  preachers  and  widows  in  the  Methodist  connec- 
tion, and  well  knowing  that  the  provision  made  by  the  itinerant 
Methodist  Preachers'  Annuity  Society  must  in  every  case  fall 
very  far  short  of  even  providing  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  it  is  proposed — 

"  1.  That  an  asylum  or  college  be  erected,  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible,  for  the  reception  of  superannuated  preachers, 
and  the  widows  of  those  who  have  died  in  our  Lord's  work. 

"  2.  That  the  asylum  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  some  large 
town,  in  a  healthy  situation,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  may 
be  had  cheap. 

"  3.  That  the  asylum  consist  of  houses,  each  containing 
a  sitting-room,  two  lodging-rooms,  a  study,  a  small  kitchen,  and 
a  garden,         feet  long,  and  the  breadth  of  the  house. 

"  4.  That  the  building  enclose  a  large  square  of  feet, 

and  that  a  commodious  chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  institution  and 
the  vicinity,  be  built  in  the  centre  or  one  end  of  the  square. 

"  5.  That  the  place  itself  be  taken  in  by  the  travelling 
preachers  as  one  of  the  regular  places  in  the  circuit  where  it 
is  situated  ;  and  that  all  the  residents  in  the  asylum  shall  meet 
regularly  in  class,  and  be  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations,  &c., 
common  to  the  Methodist  societies. 

"  6.  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  asylum, 
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or  college,  who  has  not  been  a  regular  travelling  preacher 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  who  has  not  been  declared 
superannuated  by  the  conference  merely  on  account  of  such 
bodily  infirmities  as  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in 
his  work. 

"  7.  That  no  widow  be  admitted  who  has  not  been  the  wife 
of  a  travelling  preacher  for  ai  least  twenty  years,  and  who  has 
not  ceased  to  travel  with  her  husband  during  that  time,  and 
has  maintained  an  unblemished  character. 

"  8.  That  if  any  of  the  widows  remarry  with  one  of  the  super- 
annuated preachers,  she  shall  go  to  the  apartments  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  should  she  marry  with  a  person  who  is  not  a  resident 
in  the  asylum  she  shall  leave  it. 

"  9.  That  each  family  have  the  house  free  of  rent  and  taxes, 
and  a  certain  sum  be  allowed  annually  for  coals  and  candles. 

"  10.  That  the  superannuated  preachers  and  widows  resident 
in  the  asylum,  have  the  whole  of  the  annuity  w^hich  they  can 
legally  claim  from  the  itinerant  Methodist  preachers'  fund,  in- 
dependent of  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  arising  from 
their  residence  in  the  asylum. 

"11.  That  no  preacher  or  widow  be  obliged  to  enter  into  this 
institution,  nor  any  be  entitled  to  its  privileges  who  are  not  re- 
sidents in  it,  unless  there  be  no  room  for  any  proper  claimant, 
and  the  funds  of  the  institution  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
enable  the  managers  to  grant  a  certain  portion  of  help  to  such 
persons. 

"  12.  That  the  principal  friends  throughout  the  Methodist 
connection  be  solicited  for  subscriptions  to  purchase  freehold 
premises  on  which  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the 
above-projected  institution." 

"  P.  S.  The  preceding  plan  was  laid  before  the  conference 
by  brother  Clarke,  and  he  was  required  by  the  conference  to 
write  an  address  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Methodists' 
societies,  accompanied  with  the  plan,  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  above  laudable  purpose  ;  and  the  conference  order  that 
the  address  and  plan  be  printed  on  the  Minutes  and  Magazine. 

"  J.  Barber,  President. 
"  T.  Coke,  Secretary. 

^''Liverpool  conference^  -Aug.   11,  1807." 

In  the  month  of  September,  this  year,  Mr.  Clarke  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Concise  View  of  the 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  a  Chronological  Arrange- 
ment of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from  the  invention  of  Al- 
phabetical Characters  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  3-15." 

It  was  the  full  intention  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  have  added  a  second 
volume  to  this  highly  useful  work  as  soon  as  possible.  This, 
however,  did  not  take  place  :  a  multitude  of  other  engagements 
eo  pressed  upon  him  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish 
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the  undertaking  ;  and  in  the  process  of  years  (as  late  as  1831) 
it  was  taken  up  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  A., 
and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  one  large  octavo  volume ;  thus 
finishing  the  work  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  severe  toil. 
In  the  month  of  November,  Mr.  Clarke,  having  terminated 
his  laborious  task  in  reference  to  the  Arabic  type,  had  a  speci- 
men of  it  set  up,  and  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  Lord  Teign- 
raouth,  to  which  communication  his  lordship  returned  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  reply  : — 

Bfoadstairs,  Kent,  Nov.  14,  1807. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  lose  no  time  in  returning  you  my  best  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  the  4th,  which  I  only  received  yesterday, 
with  the  specimens  from  the  types  provided  for  the  mission- 
aries at  Karass. 

"  They  are  plain,  distinct,  and  elegant ;  and  the  selection  of 
them  does  great  credit  to  your  zeal  and  discernment,  to  which 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  so  much  obliged. 
The  missionaries  at  Karass  will,  I  trust,  follow  your  recom- 
mendation, in  printing  after  the  model  which  you  have  made 
for  them  ;  indeed,  they  would  be  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pro- 
duce the  Scriptures  in  an  elegant  and  inviting  form,  after  your 
care  to  furnish  the  materials  and  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  used. 

"  Allow  me  also  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  present 
of  a  work  which  I  thought  a  desideratum, — your  'Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature  :'  the  title  of  the  work  is  of  itself  a  recom- 
mendation of  it,  and  the  perusal  of  several  articles  has  convinced 
me  that  you  have  given  to  the  public  a  work  of  real  utility;  and 
I  most  anxiously  hope  that  it  may  hold  that  place  in  the  public 
estimation  which  it  does  in  mine.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with 
your  former  labours,  having  derived  much  pleasure  and  more 
information  from  your  '  Bibliographical  Dictionary  and  Miscel- 
laneous Supplement,'  particularly  since  my  residence  in  this 
place.  I  pray  God  that  he  may  preserve  your  life  and  health, 
and  enable  you  to  complete  the  very  important  works  which 
vou  have  on  hand,  as  well  on  account  of  the  public  as  on  your  own. 
t  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  and  obliged 
humble  servant,  Teignmouth." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1808,  Mr.  Clarke  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  with  a  diploma  of  LL.  D.  from  the 
university  and  college  of  King's  College,  Abej'deen;  intimated 
to  him  in  the  following  letter  from  Professor  Bentley  : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  this 
university  has  this  day  given  another  proof  of  its  estimation  of 
your  merit,  by  unanimously  voting  to  you  the  highest  designa- 
tion in  its  gift,  that  of  LL.  D.     Permit  me  to  add  my  sincere 
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congratulations  on  the  occasion,  and  to  wish  that  you  may  long 
live  to  enjoy  the  rewards  and  fruits  of  your  useful  and  merito- 
rious labours. 

"  You  are  already  as  much  possessed  of  the  degree  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  but  I  shall  soon  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
you  the  demonstration  of  it  in  the  sign  manual  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senatus  academicus. 

"  With  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  family,  I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  with  warmest  regard,  yours,  James  Bentley. 

"  To  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  Z>." 

This  new  literary  honour  Mr,  Clarke  acknowledged  in  the 
following  letter  to  Dr.  Alex.  Dauney,  J.  C,  P.  of  the  same 
college  : — 

March  9,  1808. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  was  not  till  yesterday  that  I  had  any  intima- 
tion of  the  honour  done  me  by  your  learned  university ;  foi 
though  I  was  favoured  with  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr.  Profes- 
sor Bentley,  he  did  not  drop  the  slightest  hint  that  such  a  design 
was  even  on  foot.  This  circumstance,  however,  shows  the  act 
of  your  university  in  a  still  more  honourable  light,  and  that 
honour  is  considerably  enhanced,  not  only  by  the  great  respecta- 
bility of  the  promoter,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  I  am  informed 
he  conducted  the  whole  business. 

"  You  will  still,  my  dear  sir,  lay  me  under  greater  obligation  to 
yourself  by  receiving  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for  your 
kindness,  and  by  making  similar  acknowledgments  as  acceptable 
as  possible  to  your  learned  university. 

"  To  add  any  thing  to  the  respectability  of  King's  College, 
though  out  of  my  power,  will,  notwithstanding,  be  an  object  of 
my  sincerest  desire  ;  and  vi^ere  even  other  motives  wanting,  this 
would  induce  me  to  pay  such  respect  to  every  part  of  my  moral 
and  literary  conduct,  that  if  no  act  of  mine  could  honour,  none 
should  discredit,  a  university  which  has  been  the  alma  mater 
of  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the  republic  of  letters.  I  am, 
my  dear  sir,  your  obliged,  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  two  diplomas  of  M.  A.  and  LL.  D.  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Clarke  in  the  most  honourable  and  flattering  manner,  the  col- 
lege refusing  to  accept  even  the  customary  clerk's  fees  given 
on  such  occasions. 
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We  must  now  notice  those  important  engagements  under 
government  into  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  thrown,  wholly  without 
his  seeking,  or  his  knowledge.  This  occurrence,  so  far  as 
regards  its  immediate  rise,  could  have  been  but  imperfectly- 
narrated,  had  not  the  fullowintr  account  of  it  been  left  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  own  handwriting,  entitled,  "The  Origin  of  my  connec- 
tion with  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  public  Records 
of  the  Kingdom." 

"  Some  time  in  February,  1808,  I  learned  that  I  had  been 
recommended  to  his  majesty's  commissioners  of  the  public 
records  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  right  honourable  Charles  Abbott, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  one  of  the  commissioners, 
to  whom  I  was  known  only  by  some  of  my  writings  on  Biblio- 
graphy, as  a  fit  person  to  undertake  the  department  of  collecting 
and  arranging  those  state  papers  which  might  serve  to  complete 
and  continue  that  collection  of  state  papers  generally  called 
^  Ri/mer^s  Foedera.''  This  department  had  lain  unoccupied  from 
the  date  of  the  commission,  now  more  than  seven  years,  no 
person  being  found  that  would  undertake  it,  and  was  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  be  trusted  with  that  department ; 
though  the  completion  and  continuance  of  that  work  was  one 
of  the  first  measures  proposed  to  be  executed  under  the  com- 
mission. 

"John  Caley,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  commission,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  to  see  me,  and  to  report  the 
answer  at  the  next  meeting. 

"  Mr.  Caley  accordingly  called  on  the  late  Joseph  Butter- 
worth,  Esq.,  whom  he  knew  to  be  related  to  me,  and  desired 
him  to  procure  an  introduction  for  him  to  me  on  the  following 
Thursday. 

"  Mr.  B.  laid  the  matter  before  me,  but  could  give  no  infor- 
mation as  to  what  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Caley's  business,  for 
that  he  refused  to  impart.  I  attended  the  appointment,  and 
was  introduced  accordingly  to  him  in  Mr.  B.'s  study. 

"  After  the  usual  compliments,  Mr.  Caley  said,  '  Mr.  Clarke, 
I  am  desired  to  call  on  you  to  know  whether  you  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  a  work  in  which  his  majesty's  government 
would  wish  to  employ  you.' 

"  A.  C.  Pray  what  is  it  in  which  his  majesty's  government 
could  employ  so  obscure  an  individual  as  myself! 

"  Mr.  Caley.  Sir,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  specify  it  at  present. 
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"  A.  C.  Then,  sir,  I  can  give  no  answer,  because  I  know  not 
whether  I  have  (and  very  probably  I  have  not)  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  work. 

"  M/-.  Caley.  Sir,  those  who  have  sent  me  have  no  doubt  of 
your  qualifications.  The  work  is  confidential ;  but  I  can  say  no 
more  at  present  than  that  it  requires  the  habits  of  a  Christian, 
a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman. 

"J..  C  Why,  sir,  I  may  very  reasonably  doubt  whether  I 
have  any  of  these  qualifications  in  an  adequate  degree  :  all  I 
can  say  is,  if  there  be  any  way  in  which,  in  addition  to  my 
present  sacred  duties,  I  can  serve  my  king  and  my  country,  it 
must  be  my  duty  to  embrace  it;  but  as  I  know  not  the  nature 
of  the  work,  nor  the  abilities  and  time  it  may  require,  I  cannot 
give  any  particular  answer. 

"  Mr.  Caley.  Mr.  Clarke,  your  answer  is  sufficient ;  I  shall 
report  it,  and  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  shortly. 
i  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

"This  was  the  sum  of  that  conference. 

"  Within  a  few  days  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Caley.,  wish- 
ing me  to  call  upon  him  at  his  house.  I  did  so,  and  then  I  was 
informed  what  the  work  was:  viz. — 'A  Collection  of  State 
Papers  of  the  same  nature  with  those  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  for 
a  Supplement  and  Continuation  of  that  work  ;'  and  that  his 
majesty's  commissioners  had  desired  me  to  draw  up  an  essay 
on  that  work. 

"  I  was  struck  with  surprise,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  my- 
self on  the  ground  of  general  unfitness ;  that  my  studies  had 
never  led  me  into  the  line  of  jurisprudential  or  diplomatic  ex- 
aminations, and  that  I  could  not  think  of  undertaking  any  work 
of  the  kind  ;  and  that  real  unfitness,  not  unwillmgness,  must  be 
considered  as  my  excuse. 

"  At  this  the  secretary  smiled,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Clarke,  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  try,  and  in  the  mean  while  pray  draw 
up  the  paper  which  his  majesty's  commissioners  require,  and  I 
am  always  ready  to  give  you  any  directions  and  assistance  in 
my  power.' 

"x'lfter  much  hesitation,  and  a  full  determination  to  proceed 
no  farther,  I  set  about  the  work,  and  drew  up  what  was  called, 
''An  Essay  on  Rymer''s  Fcedera,  &c.,'  which  was  soon  laid 
before  the  commissioners,  and  received  their  unqualified  appro- 
bation ;  they  immediately  appointed  me  a  sub-commissioner, 
and  assigned  me  the  department  of  the  collating  the  state  papers 
above  referred  to ;  with  authority  to  get  such  assistants  as  were 
qualified  for  the  work,  and  in  whom  I  could  confide. 

"  It  should  not  be  omitted  that,  previously  to  this  essay  being 
sent  in,  I  laid  the  whole  business  before  the  comynittee  of 
preachers  at  City  Road,  and  begged  their  advice.  Some  said, 
'  It  ivill  prevent  your  ^oing  on  in  the  loork  of  the  ministry.^ 
Others,  '  It  is  a  trick  of  the  devil  to  prevent  your  usefulness.* 
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Others,  '  It  may  rather  be  a  call  of  divine  Providence  to  greater 
usefulness  than  formerly  ;  and  seeing  you  compromise  nothing 
by  it,  and  may  still  preach,  dfc,  as  usual,  accept  it,  in  God''s 
name.''  Others,  '  If  Mr.  Wesley  were  alive,  he  icould  consider  it 
a  call  of  God  to  you ;  a7id  so  close  in  with  it  without  hesitation.'^ 

"  1  was  much  perplexed  with  these  conflicting-  opinions,  and 
sought  then  and  afterwards  to  avoid  it  :  but  the  place  had  been 
open  for  seven  years,  and  the  commissioners,  supposing  that 
they  had  acquired  what  they  had  so  long  sousfht,  would  not 
listen  to  my  excuses,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  in  honour,  and, 
indeed,  in  conscience,  to  proceed  ;  but  with  the  positive  under- 
standing that  I  would  only  consider  myself  a  locum  tenens,  till 
they  could  procure  another.  However,  no  such  person  appeared 
during  the  lonof  course  of  ten  years. 

"  But  the  department  of  the  Fo;dera  was  not  the  only  work 
to  which  I  was  obliged  to  attend,  during  the  time  I  acted  under 
this  commission.  I  had  to  methodize  and  arrange  the  collec- 
tions of  persons  who  were  employed  in  other  departments  ;  and 
the  state  of  the  transcripts,  which  were  sometimes  on  bad  paper, 
and  generally  in  a  careless  hand,  afforded  me  great  perplexity 
and  trouble.  When  such  were  sent  in  to  the  commissioners, 
out  of  which  they  could  make  nothing,  without  such  a  consump- 
tion of  time  as  would  ill  comport  with  their  ofiice,  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lords  Colchester  and  Glenbervie  used  to  conclude 
the  business, — '  Let  them  be  sent  to  Dr.  Clarke ;  he  will  arrange 
and  describe  them.' 

"  I  was  also  employed  to  make  general  searches  through  all 
the  records  of  the  nation,  relative  to  the  Licentia  Regis,  neces- 
sary for  the  currency  of  papal  bulls,  especially  such  as  affected 
the  king's  prerogative,  or  the  privileges  or  safety  of  the  nation. 
This  was  a  laborious  search;  but  the  fruits  of  it  produced  a 
mass  of  evidence  relative  to  the  continual  exertions  of  the  papal 
see  to  seize  on  all  the  power,  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
of  the  British  empire,  and  to  make  the  parliament  its  tool,  and 
the  king  its  deputy.  This  mass  of  evidence,  with  what  Lord 
Colchester  was  pleased  to  denominate  my  '  powerful  observa- 
tions' on  it,  was  delivered  into  his  hands.  See  his  reference 
to  it,  in  his  letter  to  me  a  little  before  his  death. 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  following  letter,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  essay"  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  account,  will  show  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  required  from  Dr.  Clarke.  It  is  addressed  to  his 
old  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  and  is  dated, — ■ 

London,  March  26,  1808. 
"  My  Very  Dear  Friend, — God  knows  how  much  my  heart 
loves  you,  and  how  much  I  wish  to  see  you,  and  hear  t>ora  you, 
and  write  to  you,  and  tell  you  my  troubles,  my  anxieties,  and 
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so  forth.  I  would  have  written  to  you  lon^:  ago  ;  but  I  waited 
to  be  able  to  give  you  some  more  certain  information  concerning 
this  government  business ;  and  even  now,  after  so  long  waiting, 
I  can  give  you  but  little.  Since  I  wrote  last,  there  have  been 
several  pros  and  cons  between  the  secretary  and  myself.  He 
would  have  me  write  an  essay  for  the  inspection  of  the  right 
honourable  the  commissioners,  and  yet  could  not  furnish  me  a 
specific  subject  to  write  on  !  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  Egyp- 
tian task  ;  a  full  tale  of  brick  required,  and  yet  no  straw  granted  ! 
However,  it  came  at  last  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  essay 
must  be  prepared  in  fourteen  days,  and  then  it  was  specified  to 
be  '  An  Essay  on  the  best  Mode  of  carrying  into  effect  a  Com- 
pilation from  unedited  and  latent  Records,  to  form,  a  Supple- 
ment and  Continuation  to  Rymer^s  Fcedera.'' 

"  These  records  were  to  be  found  in, — 1.  The  British  museum. 
2.  The  tower.  3.  The  chapter  house,  Westminster.  4.  The 
rolls  chapel.  5.  The  state-paper  office.  6.  The  privy  council 
office.  7.  The  signet  office.  It  was  in  vain  my  saying  I  did 
not  know  the  contents  of  these  repositories,  and  could  not 
describe,  and  had  not  now  time  to  examine  them  :  write  I  must. 
'  The  commissioners  have  desired  you  to  prepare  this  essay. '^ 
Well,  I  thought,  for  the  honour  of  my  God,  and  for  the  credit 
of  my  people,  I  will  put  my  shoulder  to  a  wheel  deeply  stuck 
in  the  mud,  and  raise  it  if  I  can. 

"  To  do  any  thing  to  effect,  I  must  examine  sixty  folio  vo- 
lumes, with  numerous  collateral  evidence,  and  write  on  a  subject 
{diplomatics)  on  which  I  had  never  tried  my  pen,  and  in  circum- 
stances, too,  the  most  unfriendly,  as  I  was  employed  in  the 
quarterly  visitation  of  the  classes  during  the  whole  time  !  I 
thought,  I  prayed,  I  read ;  and,  like  John  Bunyan,  '  I  pulled, 
and,  as  I  pulled,  it  came,'  To  be  short ;  my  essay  was  com- 
pleted, and  sent  in  to  the  commissioners  this  day  se'nnight. 
At  the  same  time  I  sent  them  word  that  I  was  an  '  itinerant 
preacher  among  the  people  called  Methodists,  lately  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  deceased.'  Mr.  Butterworth 
and  Mr.  Creighton  thought  it  was  one  of  the  completest  things 
of  the  kind  ever  drawn  up. 

"  As  soon  as  the  speaker,  who  is  the  soul  of  the  record  com- 
mission, heard  that  the  essay  was  done,  he  sent  for  it  from  the 
secretary  :  what  impression  it  made  on  him  I  cannot  justly  say, 
and  cannot  yet  fully  know,  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners was  yesterday.  But  the  secretary  called  on  Mr. 
Butterworth  on  Tuesday,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Butterworth,  I  can 
give  you  no  official  information  concerning  Dr.  Clarke's  essay, 
as  the  commissioners  have  not  yet  sat ;  but  I  can  say  to  you, 
sub  silentio,  that  it  will  be  received  favourably  ;  yes,  Mr.  B.,  I 
can  say  in  confidence  that  it  will  be  received  very  favourably.' 
Here  tlie  matter  rests ;  and  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  something 
farther  in  a  few  days. 
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"  I  will  go  to  Ireland  if  I  possibly  can.  If  Mr.  Cox  should 
call  to-day,  I  will  send  this  by  him,  if  not,  you  shall  pay  postage. 
Kindest  love  to  Mrs.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Randolph.  I  am,  my 
excellent  friend,  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

We  have  seen  how  singularly  Dr.  Clarke  became  connected 
with  this  department  of  government,  as  well  as  with  what 
caution  and  Christian  solicitude  he  was  jealous  over  it  and  him- 
self. We  must  now  inquire  something  into  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  will  best  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
essay  itself. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  a  select  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  public  records  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  such  other  public 
instruments,  rolls,  books,  and  papers  as  they  should  think  pro- 
per, and  to  report  the  same  to  the  house  ;  together  with  what 
they  should  judge  best  to  be  done,  in  order  to  the  better  arrange- 
ment, preservation,  and  convenient  use  of  the  same.  The 
committee  presented  their  report  to  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  4th  of  July,  in  the  same  year  ;  and,  on  the  foundation  of 
that  report,  an  address  from  the  house  of  commons  to  his  majesty 
was  presented,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  '  Thai,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  although  in  several 
offices  they  found  them  preserved  with  order  and  regularity, 
yet  in  many  of  the  most  important  offices  they  were  wholly  un- 
arranged,  undescribed,  and  unascertained.  That  some  of  them 
were  exposed  to  erasure,  alteration,  and  embezzlement ;  and 
others  lodged  in  places  where  they  were  daily  perishing 
by  damp,  or  incurring  a  continual  risk  of  destruction  by 
fire.  That  it  becomes  highly  important,  therefore,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  service,  that  the  records  and  papers  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  principal  offices  and  repositories  should 
be  methodized,  and  that  certain  of  the  more  ancient  and  valuable 
among  them  should  be  printed.  The  committee,  therefore, 
beseech  his  majesty  that  he  would  give  such  directions  there- 
upon as  in  his  royal  wisdom  he  should  think  fit.'  " 

Upon  the  19th  of  July,  1800,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
informed  the  house, — 

"  That  their  address  having  been  presented  to  his  majesty, 
his  majesty  had  commanded  them  to  acquaint  the  house  that  he 
would  give  the  necessary  directions." 

A  commission  for  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  house  was  accordingly  issued  under  his  majesty's 
sign  manual. 

Among  these  measures  of  the  select  committee,  and  for 
which  the  royal  commission  gave  authority,  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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"  To  make  a  selection  of  such  records  as  it  may  be  expedient 
to  print,  under  the  authority  of  parliament." 

In  reference  to  this  point,  they  thus  expressed  themselves  : — 

"  The  state  papers  published  together  in  Rymer's  Fcedera 
form  a  most  valuable  collection.  They  commence  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  1131,  but  they  do  not  come  lower  in  date 
than  the  first  six  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  during  the 
usurpation  ;  and  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  it  may  be 
very  desirable  to  have  this  work  completed  by  a  supplementary 
selection  of  such  other  important  papers  as  were  omitted  by  the 
original  compilers," 

Such  was,  in  part,  the  nature  of  the  work  assigned  to  Dr. 
Clarke  :  and  his  first  task  was, — 

"To  examine  the  different  public  offices,  to  ascertain  what 
different  articles  they  afforded  towards  supplying  the  deficien- 
cies of  Rymer  and  bis  associates." 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  commissioners 
resolved  "  to  begin  the  work  with  the  Norman  invasion^  A.  D. 
1066,  instead  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  I. ;"  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  commissioners,  it  was  agreeably  to  the  still 
farther  suggestion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  "  resolved  that  the  work 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  instead 
of  ending,  as  the  commissioners  had  proposed,  at  the  revolu- 
tion." 

The  plan  being  thus  finally  arranged,  searches  were  com- 
menced in  the  following  places  : — 

"  1.  The  toivei-  of  London,  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
instruments  printed  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Fcedera  still 
remain ;  and  where  a  multitude  have  been  lately  discovered  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.,  by  the  keeper  of  the 
records. 

"  2.  The  chapter  house,  Westminster,  where  the  principal 
part  of  the  ancient  bulls  were  found,  as  also  the  authentic 
transcripts  of  many  important  instruments  in  two  large  register 
books,  denominated  Liber  A  and  Liber  B.  This  office  also 
contains  some  royal  ivills,  and  various  other  instruments  of 
the  description  of  those  which  constitute  the  body  of  the 
Fcedera. 

"  3.  In  the  archives  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster 
some  curious  instruments  were  found,  belonging  to  the  Norman 
reigns. 

"  4.  The  Cottonian,  Ilarleian,  Lansdoivne,  Sloanian,  and 
other  collections  in  the  British  museum  were  carefully  examined, 
and  many  valuable  materials  extracted  from  them. 

"  5.  The  selections  made  at  the  state  paper  office  are  both 
numerous  and  valuable.  These  Avill  appear  in  .the  subsequent 
volumes  of  the  work ;  as  they  do  not  commence  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

"  G,  From    the    Bodleian   library,    Oxford,    much   valuable 
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matter  has  been  obtained,  not  only  from  the  collections  of 
ancient  charters  and  register  books  there  deposited,  but  par- 
ticularly from  the  Carte  papers^  which  are  faithful  transcripts 
taken  from  the  originals  in  Paris,  relative  to  the  English  state 
transactions  with  the  French  court,  many  of  which  do  not  now 
exist  among  our  archives. 

"  7.  Several  successful  searches  were  made  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  particularly  in  the  invaluable  MS.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  formerly  belonging  to  Archbishop 
Parker.  The  public  library  in  that  university  has  also  afforded 
some  good  materials  for  succeeding  parts  of  the  work. 

"  8.  The  chapel  of  the  rolls  has  also  produced  a  great  variety 
of  excellent  materials,  particularly  in  ihe  reigns  posterior  to 
Edward  IV.  ;  and  for  the  periods  to  which  they  relate, 
voluminous  selections  have  already  been  made. 

"9.  From  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Durham,  and  the  library  of  the  bishop''s  auditor  s  office 
in  the  same  place,  some  assistance  has  been  obtained  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work  ;  a  period  in  which  the  originals  of 
state  transactions  in  all  the  public  offices  are  deplorably  scanty. 

"  10.  The  red  book  of  the  exchequer,  Westminster,  has 
afforded  some  curious  articles,  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
earlier  reigns,  as  well  as  considerable  help  in  ascertaining  the 
genuine  readings  of  some  important  instruments  which  have 
formerly  been  carelessly  edited. 

"  11.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  MS,  in  the  Herald'' s  College, 
London,  from  which  an  authentic  copy  of  the  will  of  Henry  III. 
was  obtained. 

"  12.  From  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  Society ;  the  archives  of  Christ  church  ; 
and  other  collections  in  the  same  city,  some  valuable  materials 
have  been  selected. 

"  13.  The  archives  of  various  cathedrals,  and  some  private 
collections,  have  been  consulted ;  and  by  these  means  some 
mistakes  have  been  rectified. 

"  14.  A  fruitful  source  of  correction,  emendation,  and  en- 
largement has  been  opened  by  the  ancient  English  annalists 
and  historians,  from  the  remotest  period  of  our  monarchy  down 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  of  these  contain  faithful 
transcripts  from  originals  of  leagues,  conventions,  &c.,  which 
probably  no  longer  exist,  or  have  not  yet  been  discovered  ;  and 
thus  many  chasms  in  the  different  reigns  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  Rymer  have  been  filled  up  by  the  assistance  of  these 
historians  ;  a  source  to  which  Rymer  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  some  of  the  most  curious  instruments  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  collection." 

In  farther  reference  to  the  essay  Dr.  Clarke  drew  up,  an 
extract  is  subjoined  from  the  minutes  of  the  board,  which  will 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject ; — 
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"  At  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  his  majesty  on 
the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  holden  at  the  house  of  the 
right  honourable  the  speaker^  on  Friday,  March  25,  1808 ; 
present, — 

"  The  right  honourable  Charles  Abbott,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons. 

"  The  right  honourable  Lord  Frederick  Campbell. 

"  The  right  honourable  Lo7-d  Redesdale. 

"  The  right  honourable  Sylvester,  Lord  Glenbebvie. 

"  The  right  honourable  John,  lord  bishop  of  Bangor. 

"  The  right  honourable  Sir  William  Grant,  master  of  the 
rolls. 

"  The  right  honourable  Archibald  Colquhoun,  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland. 

"  The  right  honourable  Charles  Bathurst. 

"  The  secretary  reported  that  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  having 
been  recommended,  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning  and 
indefatigable  industry,  as  a  fit  person  to  revise  and  form  a  sup- 
plement and  continuation  to  Rymer's  Foedera,  had  accordingly 
prepared  an  '  essay  or  report  on  the  best  mode  of  executing 
such  an  undertaking  ;'  which  report  the  secretary  delivered  in, 
and  the  same  being  now  read,  the  board  approving  of  the 
method  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  execution  of  the  work, 
ordered  that  the  synopsis  subjoined  to  this  essay  be  returned  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  to  be  filled  up  as  proposed  by  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  specimen  from  the  conquest  to  the  end  of 
King  John ;  and  the  secretary  is  desired  to  obtain  admission 
for  him  to  the  several  public  offices  and  libraries  which  it  may 
be  necessary  for  him  to  consult. 

"  Ordered,  also,  that  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  do  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  first  volume  of  supplement  to  Rymer,  and  first  volume 
of  continuation  thereto ;  specifying,  in  the  same  manner  as 
proposed  in  his  synopsis,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  articles,  or 
instruments,  proposed  by  him  to  be  inserted  therein :  and  that 
he  do  lay  the  same  before  the  board  with  all  convenient 
despatch.  John  Caley,  Secretary.'''' 

That  Dr.  Clarke  did  not  at  first  engage  in  this  great  and 
arduous  work  without  more  than  common  hesitation  we  have 
already  seen  ;  and,  as  it  gradually  developed  itself  before  him, 
that  he  was  painfully  solicitous  upon  the  subject  we  may  see 
from  the  subjoined  extract  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Caley,  in  reply 
to  the  preceding  copy  of  the  minutes  forwarded  to  him  by  that 
gentleman  : — 

"  Though  I  seldom  feel  disposed  to  shrink  from  mere  labour, 
however  arduous,  yet  I  must  own  this  now  allotted  me  seems 
so  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate  that  I  feel  unwilling  but  to 
encounter  it.  I  will,  however,  with  God's  help,  endeavour  to 
fill  up  the  synopsis,  and  take  at  least  such  steps  towards  the 
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Other  parts  of  the  work  as  my  time  and  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. When  I  have  viewed  it  in  all  its  bearings,  I  shall  be  the 
better  able  to  judge  whether  my  state  of  health  will  justify  my 
wishes  to  accomplish  the  important  task  in  such  a  way  as  will 
be  no  discredit  to  the  right  honourable  projector.  And  unless 
this  appear  reasonably  plain,  no  earthly  consideration  shall  be 
able  to  induce  me  to  accept  a  pledge  which  I  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  restore." 

Shortly  after  this,  Dr.  Clarke  busily  engaged  himself  in  these 
respective  searches:  in  reference  to  those  in  the  British 
7nus€um,  there  is  a  letter  on  the  subject,  to  the  right  honourable 
the  speaker,  which  contains  the  following  observations  : — 

"  I  find  a  great  inconvenience  from  the  shortness  of  the  hours 
during  Vv  hich  there  is  access  to  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
museum,  i.  e.,  from  ten  to  four.  My  chief  time  for  study  is 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  after  five  in  the  evening  : 
all  the  intermediate  time  is  occupied  with  a  multitude  of  con- 
cerns, in  attending  to  which  I  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  hundred 
calls ;  all  connected,  indeed,  with  the  duties  of  my  office ;  but 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  any  study  to  which  close  application 
and  consecutive  thinking  are  requisite.  If,  however,  it  be  in- 
consistent with  the  rules  of  the  British  museum  to  permit  the 
temporary  removal  of  any  MSS.  on  any  account,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  request  some  other  apartment  than  the  reading-room  : 
as  my  assistant  is  often  obliged  to  consult  me  at  the  table  ;  and 
we  cannot  verify  any  of  our  transcripts  with  the  original  with- 
out reading  aloud,  which,  of  course,  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
that  general  silence  which  should  be  observed  where  so  many 
gentlemen  are  employed  on  different  branches  of  study." 

This  request  was  taken  into  immediate  consideration.  In  a 
minute  of  the  British  museum,  dated  Saturday,  May  21,  1808, 
at  a  committee,  "  Mr.  Planta  produced  a  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  to  have  the  use  of  a  private  room  in  the  mu- 
seum library  ;  to  form  a  continuation  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  under 
the  direction  of  the  record  commission,  and  to  use  the  library 
out  of  the  usual  museum  hours."  Resolved,  "  That  the  prayer 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  petition  be  granted." 

Here  we  perceive  that  "  indefatigable  industry"  which  was 
an  early  recommendation,  and  indeed  an  essential  qualification, 
for  the  progress  of  the  work  now  taken  in  hand  :  but,  even  in 
this  stage  of  the  business,  we  may,  from  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable  the  speaker,  see  that  it  was 
still  with  much  hesitation  Dr.  Clarke  undertook  this  honourable 
and  laborious  employment.  In  the  early  part  of  this  letter  the 
doctor  had  been  recommending  an  examination  of  "  the  ancient 
Irish  records  :"  he  adds, — 

"  I  am  not  sanguine  in  my  expectation  of  getting  much  from 
them,  they  are  so  mixed  up  by  their  historians  with  idle  legends  ; 
while,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  they  have  passed  by  instruments 
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of  great  diplomatic  importance  :  but  truth  is  so  amiable  and 
important  in  every  department  of  knovvledo^e,  that  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  acquire  it  :  it  is  not  only  excellent  in  its 
source,  but  also  in  the  last  faint  glimmerino^s  of  its  farthest  pro- 
jected rays  :  to  whatever  distance  these  have  shone  forth,  and 
however  intermixed,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  analyzed,  and 
traced  back  to  their  origin. 

"  Should  I  go  to  Ireland,  I  will  take  care  that  the  work  at 
home  be  left  in  a  state  of  progression  ;  for  I  wish  to  exert  my- 
self to  the  utmost  to  provide  materials  to  supply  all  deficiencies 
in  the  Foedera,  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  death  of  King^ 
John :  farther  than  this  I  dare  not  at  present  engage  ;  lest  both 
my  health  and  abilities  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the  task 
with  which  I  am  honoured.  I  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of 
my  situation  :  I  am  to  labour,  not  only  for  my  own  credit,  that 
is  a  feather  in  the  business,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  record 
commission,  and  for  that  of  the  nation.  By  long  studies,  disad- 
vantageously  circumstanced,  &c.,  and  by  the  very  severe  duties 
of  my  office,  which  I  have  unremittedly  filled  up  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  I  am,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  considerably  worn 
down  ;  and  cannot  bear,  without  present  injury,  even  one  half 
of  that  fatigue  which  I  formerly  passed  through  without  feeling 
the  burden.  It  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to 
say  that,  though  I  shall  pursue  my  present  task  with  as  much 
zeal  and  diligenoe  as  possible,  yet,  if  any  proper  person  offer 
himself  for  this  important  work,  on  whose  fitness  and  strength 
dependance  may  be  reasonably  placed,  I  hope  the  right  honour- 
able the  commissioners  will  forget  me  in  the  business,  and 
readily  employ  that  adequate  person.  Such  a  one  I  should 
suppose  might  be  readily  found  ;  and  hoping,  for  the  sake  of  the 
service,  that  he  may  soon  appear,  I  shall,  till  then,  consider 
myself  his  locum,  tenens^  and  then  as  cheerfully  give  place,  with 
Inc  ccestus  arlemque  reiponoy 

From  the  preceding  extract  it  is  evident  with  how  much  dif- 
fidence Dr.  Clarke  engaged  in  this  great  national  work ;  and 
how  sensibly  alive  he  was  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
undertaking.  Notwithstanding  his  fears,  injured  health,  &c., 
he  continued  his  labours  in  this  department  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence ;  frequently  reporting  progress  to  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioners ;  and  his  reports  were  constantly  sent  in,  to  be  read  be- 
fore the  board.  In  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Caley,  at  the  close 
of  this  year,  1808,  after  giving  a  chapter,  of  difficulties,  which 
had  impeded  his  late  progress,  we  find  him  summing  up  the 
whole  with, — 

"  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  after 
having  employed  a  young  man  of  considerable  learning  and 
abilities,  (Mr.  Jannion,)  and  inducted  him  into  every  branch  of 
the  work,  and  had  reason  to  expect  much  from  his  perseverance, 
his  fine  classical  taste  was  so  mortified  with  the  barbarous  docu- 
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merits  he  was  obliged  to  copy,  and  the  work  itself  afforded  so 
little  entertainment  to  his  genius  and  thirst  for  learning,  that, 
almost  broken-hearted,  he  earnestly  entreated  me  to  give  him  his 
dismission." 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Jannion's  retiring  from  the  assist- 
antship  of  Dr.  Clarke  occasioned  much  delay  : — "I  tried,"  adds 
Dr.  Clarke,  "  some  others  ; — -but  found  them  unfit.  At  length  I 
met  with  Dr.  Steinhauer,  who  appeared  well  qualified  for  the 
work  :  he  is  a  gentleman  in  whom  I  can  confide  :  and,  should 
his  health  permit,  he  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  service." 

But  here  he  was  again  met  by  disappointment,  for  the  health 
of  Dr.  Steinhauer  shortly  failed,  owing  to  the  severe  studies  of 
his  youth,  and  the  unfortunate  times  on  which  he  had  fallen  ; 
his  services  were  but  short:  he  sadly  realized  the  truth  of  those 
pathetic  lines : — 

^' Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ! 
Ah,  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soui  sublime 
Hath  felt  the  influence  of  mahgnant  star. 
And  waged  with  fortune  a  perpetual  war!" 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  life  of  this  able  scholar  and  amiable 
man  fell  beneath  the  malignant  influence  of  the  war  he  had  to 
wage  with  the  apparently  adverse  star  of  his  fortune :  and  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  in  ascending  the  steep  of  fame's 
proud  temple,  caused  his  mind,  spirit,  and  body  to  faint  at  the 
entrance  of  that  gate,  which  had  he  sooner  reached,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  been  saved  from  a  premature  death  ;  and  the 
commission  have  been  longer  favoured  with  the  services,  learn- 
ing, diligence,  and  zeal  of  this  excellent  gentleman.  Dr.  Stein- 
hauer died  of  a  dropsy  on  the  chest  in  1809,  and  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Holbrooke,  who  continued  as 
Dr.  Clarke's  assistant  as  long  as  he  himself  remained  under  the 
commission ;  and  has  since  greatly  assisted  in  carrying  on  the 
work. 

In  the  reports  which  were  written  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  in  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  we  meet 
not  only  with  the  evidences  of  extensive  and  deep  research  ; 
learned  criticisms,  and  important  discoveries  ;  but  also  with 
matters  of  high  historical  importance  and  interest :  the  reports 
themselves,  or  even  an  abstract  of  them,  would  be  too  volumi- 
nous for  this  place,  and  yet  it  would  be  scarcely  justice  to  the 
reader  to  pass  them  over,  without  an  occasional  notice  of  some 
of  those  matters  of  diplomatic  and  historic  interest  with  which 
they  abound  ;  or  to  omit  some  of  those  particulars  of  the  Fce- 
dera  itself  which  are  found  in  a  sort  of  general  history  of  the 
work  preceding  the  reports,  which  was  also  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  majesty's  commissioners  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  state  in  the  essay  before  referred  to, — 
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"  What  led  directly  to  the  ohject  of  the  undertaking,  speci- 
fied its  materials,  and  defined  its  limits,  was  the  following  : — Sir 
Joseph  Ayloffe  informs  us,  '  that  soon  after  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary's  accession,  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford^ 
formed  a  plan  for  printing  at  the  public  expense  all  the  leagues, 
treaties,  alliances,  capitulations,  and  confederacies,  which  had 
at  any  time  been  made  between  the  crown  of  England  and 
other  kingdoms,  princes,  and  states,  intermixed  with  such  instru- 
ments and  papers  of  state  as  either  more  immediately  related 
to  them,  or  were  curious  and  useful  in  illustrating  the  English 
history,'  This  design  he  communicated  to  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
who  not  only  approved  of  the  plan,  but  got  Mr.  Rymer,  then 
historiographer  royal,  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

"  That  Mr.  Rymer  might  have  every  facility  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  great  and  useful  a  work,  he  received  'Queen 
Mary's  warrant^  dated  August  20,  1693,  empowering  him  to 
transcribe  and  publish  all  the  leagues,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  the  same 
warrant  gave  him  liberty  of  access  to  all  the  different  reposi- 
tories of  the  public  records.  To  this  was  added  '  an  order  of 
the  king  in  council,'  dated  April  12,  1694,  to  the  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  commanding  him  '  to  cause  a  writ  to  be  sealed 
and  directed  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
sury, and  the  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  authorizing  and 
requiring  them  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Rymer,  all  leagues,  treaties,  &c.,  &c.,  remaining  in  the 
several  treasuries  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  shall  have  occa- 
sion for  or  desire.' 

"  Thus  encouraged  and  assisted,  Rymer  commenced  his  work. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  1704,  eleven  years  after  the 
date  of  the  first  warrant. 

"The  ^r  si  fourteen  volumes  of  this  interesting  work  were  pub- 
lished during  Mr.  Rymer's  life  ;  and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
were  prepared  for  the  press,  and  published  after  his  death, 
(which  happened  in  1713,)  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Sanderson, 
afterwards  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and  who  likewise  added  a  seven- 
teenth volume,  with  an  extensive  apparatus  of  indexes,  and  ulti- 
mately subjoined  three  other  volumes,  making  in  the  whole  twenty 
volumes,  folio.  From  any  thing  we  can  learn  from  Mr.  Rymer  to 
the  contrary,  the  whole  of  these  sixteen  volumes  were  collected 
and  arranged  by  himself. 

"  Thus  was  completed  what  may  be  properly  termed  the  first 
edition  of  the  Fcedera,  begun  in  1704,  and  completed  in  1717. 
This  first  edition  of  the  Fcedera  was  succeeded  by  a  reprint,  it 
becoming  very  scarce.  This  second  edition  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  George  Holmes,  keeper  of  the  tower  records  ;  and  after- 
wards a  neiv  edition  was  undertaken  at  the  Hague  by  the  book- 
sellers, in  1738  or  39,  which  was  completed  in  ten  volumes, 
folio.     Who  was  the  editor  of  this  edition  is  not  known. 

"  This  work  is  a  proud  monument  to  the  glory  of  the  British 
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nation,  and  to  the  enlarged  views  and  munificence  of  those 
sovereigns  under  whose  auspices  it  was  projected,  conducted, 
and  published.  I  need  not  consider  the  various  attempts  made 
in  remote  reigns  to  methodize  the  invaluable  materials  which 
came  at  last  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rymer  :  these  were,  for 
the  most  part,  lost  before  his  time." 

After  this  general  history  of  the  work  itself,  was  "  A  vieio 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  editions  through  which 
the  FcRdera  has  passed^  From  this  essay  it  is  impossible  to 
cull  any  part  without  prejudice  to  the  whole  ;  as  it  is  a  tissue 
of  consecutive  reasoning  and  criticism.  To  this  succeeds  an 
elaborate -account  of  "  ^/^e  materials  of  which  the  Fcedera  is 
composed^  and  how  far  they  accord  with  the  original  design;''* 
containing  a  severe  stricture  on  the  impropriety  of  having  pub- 
lished "  those  acts  which  disclose  family  secrets^  i.  e.,  royal 
acts  of  oblivion^  passed  on  certain  crimes,  where  the  king, 
using  his  royal  clemency,  so  far  forgives  the  culprit  that  all 
proceedings  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law^  shall  be  stayed  :  the" 
crimes,  as  far  as  they  affect  civil  society,  or  the  posterity  of 
the  offenders,  being  fully  pardoned. 

"  To  publish  such  pardons,"  continues  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
report,  "  with  the  names  of  the  persons  at  full  length,  where 
the  families  still  remain,  is  a  prosecution  much  more  dreadful 
than  that  which  the  royal  clemency  had  disarmed  :  it  is  a  visit- 
ing the  crimes  of  the  parents  upon  their  children,  not  only  to 
the  third  and  fourth,  but  in  many  cases  to  the  twentieth  gene- 
ration, and  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  stated  This,  Dr.  Clarke 
continues  to  argue,  is  a  species  of  cruelty  which  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, and  an  injury  which  knows  no  end. 

The  fourth  essay  is  entitled,  "  Considerations  relative  to  the 
intended  supplement  to  Rymer's  Foedera.''''  This  report  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  suggesting  reasons  "  why  the  present  supplement 
to  Rymer  should  embrace  not  only  the  period  of  time  which 
that  work  comprehends,  but  also  the  time  antecedent  to  it,  at 
least  from  the  Norman  conquest." 

The  fifth  essay  details  "  the  materials  proper  for  this  ivork, 
ayid  the  repositories  in  which  they  may  be  found y  This  enters 
upon,  not  only  the  most  proper  and  thorough  plan  of  selecting 
such  materials,  but  also  gives  minute  instructions  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  searches,  by  which  much  time  and  labour  are 
saved,  as  well  as  expense,  and  the  work  itself  not  unnecessarily 
detained  by  idle  investigations  or  an  unmethodized  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. This  essay  is  succeeded  by  an  elaborate  "  synopsis  of 
the  contents  and  deficiencies  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  Ry- 
mer''s  Foedera.''^  No  extract  can  possibly  be  made  of  this  ;  its 
title  sufhciently  justifies  its  claim  to  importance.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  notice  severally  the  "  reports"  connected  with  this 
w^ork,  they  are  so  numerous  and  elaborate ;  the  substance  may, 
however,  in  some  degree,  be  gathered  from  the  following  ques- 
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tions  proposed  for  inquiry  and  specification,  each  of  which  was 
entered  upon  and  considered  by  Dr.  Clarke  : — 

"  I.  What  appears  to  be  the  plan  on  which  Rymer's  work 
is  formed  1 

"  11.  What  is  the  plan  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  selec- 
tions for  the  supplement,  describing  under  each  head  the  papers 
and  documents,  &c.,  by  classes? 

"III.  To  consider  and  state  the  opinion  upon  the  expediency 
of  forming  the  supplement  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
Rapin  in  his  Acta  Rcgiay 

The  consideration  of  these  points  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
commissioners,  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  furnishes  much 
important  matter  to  the  historian  and  statesman,  but  cannot 
range  itself  with  subjects  calculated  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
general  reader  ;  added  to  which,  to  enter  upon  them  more  at 
large  would  occupy  a  space  which  the  present  limits  forbid  ; 
and  their  critical  character  does  not  admit  of  a  partial 
extract. 

To  the  preceding  details  succeeds  "  a  report  on  ecclesiastical 
charters  and  privileges,"  and  also  a  curious  and  interesting  de- 
tailed treatise  on  the  subject  of  Vetus  de  Monte. 

A  report  on  "  The  use  Mr.  Rymer  appears  to  have  made  of 
the  ancient  English  historians ;  together  with  strictures  on  the 
Authenticity  of  the  letter  of  Vetus  de  Monte,  or  the  old  man 
of  the  mountain,  to  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  exculpating  King 
Richard  from  the  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,''''  may 
in  part  be  transcribed. 

"  Before  I  finish  my  observations  on  those  papers  in  the  For- 
dera,'"'  continues  Dr.  Clarke,  "  which  appear  to  have  no  higher 
authority  than  what  they  derive  from  their  insertion  in  that 
work,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  an  instrument  under  the  year  1192, 
professing  to  be  a  letter  from  Vetus  de  Monte, ihe  Oi^^)'^^fJ^ 
Sheikh  ul  Jihel,  (a  chief  of  the  branch  of  the  Hassanian  dynasty, 
who,  with  several  thousands  of  his  followers,  was  then  settled 
at  Mount  Lebanon,)  to  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  vindicating 
Richard,  king  of  England,  from  the  murder  of  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat.  Most  of  our  historians  have  been  struck  with  the 
importance  and  curious  nature  of  this  instrument ;  and  it  has 
often  been  alleged,  in  vindication  of  our  national  honour.  On 
this  account  I  have  regretted  that  Mr.  Rymer  did  not  produce 
his  authority  for  its  insertion,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  defect,  by  inquiring  on  all  hands  for  the  original.  But  all 
my  searches  for  such  an  original,  as  the  letter  itself  pretends 
to  be  derived  from,  have  been  fruitless  ;  and  with  deference  I 
state  my  opinion,  that  the  instrument  in  question  is  a  forgery, 
and  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Fffidera. — 1.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  the  Sheikh  nl  Jibel  should  write  such  a 
letter  without  any  sufficiently  obvious  motive ;  for  there  was 
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certainly  none  in  the  present  case.  2.  Had  he  written  it,  it  must 
have  been  in  Arabic,  as  there  is  but  little  probability  that  he,  or 
any  of  his  numerous  banditti,  either  understood,  or  could  write 
Latin ;  and  we  have  no  evidence,  from  history,  that  he  had  any 
European  in  his  service.  3.  Had  he  written  such  a  letter,  the 
Latin  must  be  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  ;  but  in  the  present 
instance,  all  such  internal  evidence  is  wanting- :  there  is  not  a 
sentence  in  the  letter  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from 
an  Arabic  source  :  the  beginning,  ending,  and  lohole  structure 
would  have  been  different,  iiad  it  been  cast  in  an  Arabic  or 
Mohammedan  m.ould  :  nor  on  such  a  subject  could  a  translation 
have  been  made  into  any  European  language,  without  leaving 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  original  Arabic,  had  there  been  one. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  this  suspicious  instrument  up 
to  its  source,  whether  genuine  or  forged.  It  is  found  in  the 
'  Annales  sex  RegU7n  Anglicc,''  by  Nic/wlas  Trivet,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  published  first 
by  Luke  D'Achenj,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Spicilegimn 
Veterum  Scriptoi-um,  printed  at  Paris,  13  vols.  4to,  1655-77. 
But  these  annals  were  afterwards  more  correctly  edited  by  Mr.. 
Anthony  Hall,  8vo,  Oxon.,  1719. 

"  About  one  hundred  years  before  tlie  time  of  Trivet,  flou- 
rished John  Brompton,  who  has  also  inserted  this  letter  in  his 
Chronicon,  and  very  gravely  tells  us  that  it  was  obtained  from 
Vetus  de  Monte,  by  an  imperial  legation  sent  to  him  by  Richard 
for  this  very  purpose  : — '  Rex  Ricardus  misit  imperialem  lega- 
tionem  ad  Yeterem  de  Monte,  rogans  ipsum  et  assignos  sues,  ut 
per  ejus  epistolam  super  dicto  crimine  de  morte  Marchisi  ei,  per 
Ducem  Austriae  maxime  imposito,  innocentiam  suam  purgaret ; 
quod  per  hujuscimodi  literam  postea  factum  est.'  This  writer 
is  one  of  the  Historic  AnglicancB  Scriptores  X,  published  by  Sir 
Roger  Twysden,  Lond.,  1652,  foL,  in  which  work,  col.  1252-3, 
the  letter  may  be  found  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Fcedera ;  and  as  the  copy  of  it  in  Brompton  differs  from 
those  in  all  the  other  annalists,  and  Rymer's  transcript  agrees 
alone  with  Brompton,  hence  there  is  the  most  positive  evidence 
that  he  copied  it  from  Ticysden's  edition. 

"  Brompton  also  inserts  another  letter  from  Vetus  de  Monte, 
in  vindication  of  King  Richard ;  in  which,  with  all  the  incon- 
sistency and  absurdity  of  the  other,  he  makes  the  sheikh  give 
the  Salaam  to  all  the  princes  and  people  in  Christendom ! 
'  Vetus  de  Monte,  Principibus  Europe  et  omni  populo  Chris- 
tiano,  Salutem !'  and  makes  him  conclude  with  the  papal  bene- 
diction, '  Bene  valete  !'* 

"  Prior  to  the  time  of  Brompton,  flourished  Ralph  de  Diceto, 
who  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1181,  and  this  letter  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  his  Ymagines  Historiarum,  (Twysden,  col. 

*  See  the  instrument  in  Twysden,  col.  1268. 
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(jbO,)  who  honestly  tells  us  he  received  it  from  William  Long- 
champ,  bishop  of  Ely,  with  the  desire  that  he  should  insert  it 
among  his  chronicles  : — '  Willielmus,  Elyensis  Episcopus,  Ra- 
dulfo,  Decano  Lundoniae.  Mittimus  ad  vos  literas  quas  Vetus 
de  Monte  misit  Duci  Austria,  de  morte  Marchisi  in  haec  verba.' 
Then  follows  the  letter,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  bishop's  sub- 
scription : — '  Plunc  transcriptum  literarum  vobis,  de  cujus  dilec- 
tione  plenum  habemus  experimentum,  duximus  destinandum,  ut 
de  illo  agatis  in  Chronicis  vestris,  &c.' 

"  This  letter  now  rests  with  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  impossible  to  trace  it  from  him  to  mount  Lebanon. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  words  may  suffice.  It  is  well 
known  that  William  Longchamp  was  a  Norman  of  mean  ex- 
traction, who  had  address  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  King  Richard;  so  that  we  find  him  consecrated 
bishop  of  Ely,  made  chancellor,  and  papal  legate,  all  in  one 
year,  (1189,)  the  first  year  of  Richard\s  accession  ;  who,  when 
he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  left  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  five  others.  Be- 
having himself  insolently  in  this  office,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
regency  in  1191  ;  but  was  afterwards,  in  1193,  restored  by  the 
king,  whom  he  visited  while  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and  by  whom 
he  was  invariably  supported  against  all  his  adversaries. 

"  When  he  sent  the  sheikh's  letter  to  Ralph  de  Diceto  cannot 
at  this  distance  of  time  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably in  the  year  1193,  after  he  had  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  king  at  Vienna ;  it  being  highly  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  sovereign  and  friend  from  being  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  which  he  was 
loudly  charged  in  every  court  in  Europe.  And  it  was  the  more 
necessary  to  do  it  at  this  time,  when  an  immense  sum  of  money 
(one  hundred  thousand  marks)  must  be  raised  for  the  king's 
ransom,  from  his  already  empoverished  subjects.  It  seems  from 
the  bishop's  letter  that  the  friendship  of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
was  necessary  on  this  occasion,  and  hence  those  suspicious  words, 
de  cujus  dilectione  plenum,  habemus  experimentum,  c^c.,in  which 
there  seems  to  be  an  air  of  mystery  scarcely  compatible  with 
that  ingenuousness  in  which  truth  ever  delights  to  appear  in 
historic  detail. 

''  Brompton  has  increased  the  absurdity  and  improbability  of 
the  whole  business,  by  causing  Vetus  de  Monte  to  conclude  his 
letter  with  '  Anno  ah  Alexandra  Papa  quinto  V  for  who  can 
suppose  that  the  Mohammedan  sheikh  would  date  his  proceed- 
ings by  the  succession  of  Roman  pontiffs,  instead  of  the  era  of 
the  Seleucidce,  or  the  years  of  the  Hijireh  ?  Indeed,  we  could 
scarcely  expect  him  to  acknowledge  the  former,  though  this  is 
a  possible  case  :  but  the  latter  is  uniformly  employed  by  almost 
every  Mohammedan. 

*  This  most  gross  blunder  Rymer  has  copied,  because  he  has 
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copied  Brampton ;  but  the  error  is  too  palpable  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  able  and  dexterous  Longchamp,  for  the  copy  which 
he  sent  to  Ralph  de  Diceto  is  dated  '  Anno  ab  Alexandro,  M. 
et  V.  millesimo  quingentesimo  quinto.'  This  restores  the  pas- 
sage to  probability ;  for  as  the  era  of  Alexander,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Seleucid(B,  commenced  an.  ante  Christ. 
312;  by  adding  this  to  the  year  1193,  the  year  in  which  Rich- 
ard was  in  prison  at  Vienna,  we  have  the  sura  of  1505,  the  date 
of  the  best  copies  of  this  suspicious  letter  ;  for  all  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  persons,  dates,  and  internal  evidence,  taken 
together,  leave  it  scarcely  any  pretensions  to  credibility." 

After  this  curious  detail.  Dr.  Clarke  adds, — 

"  Whatever  his  majesty's  commissioners  may  think  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  letters,  the  following  points  are,  I  hope, 
sufficiently  proved  : — 

"  First,  that  Mr.  Rymer  inserted  a  variety  of  instruments  in 
the  Foedera  which  had  been  printed  in  different  works  long  be- 
fore his  time. 

"  Secondly,  that,  if  he  had  possessed  the  origijials  of  such 
curious  and  important  articles,  he  surely  would  have  quoted  his 
authorities,  and  referred  to  the  places  where  they  were  de- 
posited ;  for  this  he  has  done  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  of 
much  less  consequence. 

"  Thirdly,  that  the  instruments  examined  in  the  preceding 
pages  w^ere,  in  all  probability,  taken  from  the  printed  works 
already  specified. 

"  Fourthly,  hence  may  we  not  safely  infer  that  he  had  not 
those  originals,  and  that  he  copied  the  instruments  as  stated 
above  V 

From  the  preceding  reasoning  of  Dr.  Clarke  it  must  appear, 
not  only  that  a  new  edition  of  the  Foedera  was  wanted,  but  that 
it  was  not  safe  entirely  to  trust  to  the  records  of  Rymer :  for 
though  he  unquestionably  did  much,  yet  by  his  want  of  rigid  in- 
quiry he  omitted  to  do  all  that  even  his  time  and  circumstances 
allowed  of;  and  that  as  truth  is  so  important  in  all  cases,  and 
the  perishable  nature  of  those  instruments  in  which  so  much  of 
national  record  is  connected,  are  thus  exposed  not  only  to  the 
destructive  hand  of  time,  but  also  to  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances and  places,  consequently  there  was  no  tim&  to  be  lost 
in  collecting,  examining,  arranging,  and  copying  those  records 
on  which  the  history  of  England  is  founded. 

In  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  Nations,  by  John  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.  S. 
A.,"  we  find  an  account  of  this  Vetus  de  Monte.  He  tells  us 
that  "  when  Hassan  Sahali,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  had 
become  formidable,  the  Sultan  Melek  Shah  Jelaleddin,  Emir  ul 
omra  to  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  sent  an  ambassador  to  require 
his  submission.  Hassan,  without  making  any  immediate  reply, 
desired  one  of  his  attendants  to  poniard   himself,  and  another 
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to  leap  from  the  battlements  of  the  tower  :  he  was  instantly 
obeyed  :  when  turning  to  the  ambassador,  '  Seventy  thousand 
are  thus  attentive  to  my  commands.  Let  this  be  my  answer.' 
These  chiefs,  from  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  their  followers, 
became  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  whom  they 
laid  under  contribution ;  for  death  was  the  general  consequence 
of  their  displeasure  :  their  subjects  would  assume  any  disguise, 
and  penetrate  into  any  place,  fearless  of  the  consequences,  pro- 
vided they  could  succeed  in  the  murder  they  were  sent  to  exe- 
cute. From  the  name  of  Hassan,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty, 
it  is  probable  the  word  assassin  may  be  derived. 

"  The  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  by  two  of  those 
men,  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  :  they 
had  disguised  themselves  like  Christian  monks,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  streets  of  Tyre,  when  returning  from  dining  with  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais :  they  were  immediately  seized,  and  put  to 
the  most  excruciating  torture,  but  they  suffered  death  without 
making  any  confession.  As  our  Richard  I.  was  then  at  open 
variance  with  the  marquis,  the  suspicion  of  many  of  the  princes 
of  the  crusade  fell  heavy  upon  him  ;  which  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria." 

Such  is  the  account  which  Richardson  gives  of  this  dynasty, 
and  of  Vetus  de  Monte. 

Immediately  after  this  last  interesting  report,  a  note  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  by  direction  of  his  majesty's  commissioners  on  the 
public  records,  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  fallowing  particulars : 

First,  "  Upon  his  preparations  for  a  continuation  and  supple- 
ment to  Rymer,  the  sub-committee  have  expressed  themselves 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  those  specimens  of  his  progress  which 
they  have  seen  ;  and  as  he  has  now  been  employed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  making  preparations  for  the  work  intrusted  to 
him,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  shortly  draw  up  a  narrative  to  be 
laid  before  the  commissioners,  containing  an  outline  of  the  course 
he  has  pursued,  and  how  far  the  result  has  hitherto  enabled  him 
to  execute  the  purposes  for  which  he  has  been  employed  ;  and 
farther  stating  what  materials  he  has  collected  for  giving  an 
introductory  account  of  the  principle  and  mode  according  to 
which  Rymer's  original  work  has  been  executed,  as  to  selection 
of  articles,  original  sources,  &c.,  and  for  laying  down  in  such 
introductory  account  the  precise  scheme  and  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal work  which  he  has  now  to  execute." 

Secondly,  "  Dr.  Clarke  is  farther  desired,  in  the  course  of 
his  labours,  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  what  instruments  he 
shall  meet  with,  which  may  be  proper  to  form  a  '  supplement  to 
the  existing  collections  of  monastical  recordsy  such  as  '  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon,'  &c.,  noting  also  the  relation  which  such 
records  may  bear  to  other  books  upon  the  subject,  such  as 
*  Tanner's  Notitia,'  &c." 
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In  reply,  Dr.  Clarke  elaborately  enters  into  every  branch  of 
the  subject ;  detailing  his  plan,  and  the  reasons  of  it ;  together 
with  the  difficulties  and  time  necessarily  consumed  in  such  rigid 
examinations;  for  he  adds,  "  In  forming  these  collections  I  have 
ever,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  scrupulously  attended  to  the  au- 
thenticity  of  the  articles  I  have  transcribed  :"  and  again,  "  It 
must  be  well  known  to  his  majesty's  commissioners,  that  in 
such  a  work  whole  hours  must  sometimes  be  wasted  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  out  a  single  sentence;  ascertain  a  date^  place, 
&c.  ;  or  recover  a  few  almost  obliterated  signatures,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  In  reference  to  the  plan,"  proceeds  Dr.  Clarke,  "  Mr.  Harley 
appears  to  have  had  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  our  invaluable 
state  records  ;  which  he  knew  must  perish  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
if  not  prevented  by  means  of  the  press :  hence  he  proposed  '  to 
print,  at  the  pnblic  expense,  all  the  leagues,  treaties,  alliances, 
capitulations,  and  confederacies,  which  had  at  any  time  been 
made  between  the  crown  of  England  and  other  kingdoms, 
princes,  and  states  :  intermixed  with  such  instruments  and  pa- 
pers of  state  as  either  more  immediately  related  to  them,  or 
were  curious  and  useful  in  illustrating  English  history.'  And," 
continues  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  obvious  importance  of  this  measure 
recommended  itself  to  general  approbation ;  and  the  utility  of 
it,  as  far  as  it  has  been  executed,  has  been  acknowledged,  not 
only  by  the  British  nation,  but  by  all  Europe.  That  Rymer 
passed  by  many  such  instruments  the  present  collections  prove : 
and  it  was  to  complete  Mr.  Harley's  plan,  and  make  up  all  de- 
ficiencies, that  his  majesty's  commissioners  on  the  public  re- 
cords of  the  kingdom  have  proposed  a  '  supplement''  to  what  is 
published,  that  all  such  instruments  may  be  inserted;  and  also 
a  '  continuation^''  formed  on  the  same  plan,  to  extend  to  the 
accession  of  his  present  majesty." 

"In  May,  1809,"  Dr.  Clarke  farther  remarks,  "I  took  the 
liberty  to  propose  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Foedera,  in  which  the  collections  now  in  hand  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  original  work,  and  endeavoured  to 
support  the  recommendation  by  a  variety  of  arguments  :  I  am 
fully  convinced  by  my  subsequent  experience  that  the  Foedera 
stands  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  I  once  more  beg 
leave  to  press  the  present  adoption  of  the  measure  on  his  ma- 
jesty's commissioners,  as  the  only  one  that  is  likely  fully  to 
meet  their  wishes,  and  be  ultimately  creditable  to  the  under- 
taking. The  Foedera  is  completely  out  of  print ;  but,  even  if 
it  were  not,  there  are  motives  sufficient  to  justify  the  measure ; 
as,  under  the  direction  of  his  majesty's  commissioners,  the 
work  can  now  be  made  much  more  perfect,  accurate,  and  useful, 
than  it  ever  was  before,  even  in  its  amended  edition.  The 
'  continuation''  will  come  in  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work,  the 
'  supplement''  be  absorbed  in  the  improvement  of  the  original, 
and  the   Foedera  be  at  its  standard  for  ever !     Were   I   to 
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repress  the  present  recommendation  of  a  neiv  edition  of  the  Foe- 
dera,  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  my  own  mind,  or  think  I  was 
fulfilling  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me  hy  the  right 
honourable  the  commissioners ;  I  crave  their  indulgence,  my 
only  excuse  being  the  concern  I  feel  for  the  accomplishment 
and  perfection  of  the  work." 

It  now  remains  as  hriefly  as  possible  to  notice  the  reception 
of  Dr.  C.'s  recommendation  ^nd  proceedings  ;  expressed  in  the 
following  minutes : — 

"  At  a  board  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  his  majesty 
on  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  holden  at  the  house  of 
the  right  honourable  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Dr. 
Clarke's  general  report  of  the  proceedings  carried  on  by  order 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  relative  to  a  supplement 
and  continuation  of  Rymer's  Fcedera,  was  read.  And  this 
board  being  of  opinion  that  the  plan  for  executing  this  work  is 
well  and  sufficiently  settled,  according  to  the  method  laid  down 
in  the  said  report ;  and  that  the  work  when  executed  conform- 
ably thereto,  will  be  of  great  utility  and  importance  :"  ordered — 

"  That  Dr.  Clarke  do  forthwith  prepare  materials  for  a  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Rymer  according  to  the  said  plan ; 
and  that  when  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  arranged,  with  a 
descriptive  table  of  its  contents,  the  entire  manuscript  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  for  examination  by  them  before  it 
is  committed  to  the  press. 

"  And  that  Dr,  Clarke  be  also  desired  to  propose  a  plan  for 
carrying  on  the  continuation  concurrently." 

The  new  edition  of  the  Fcedera  then  immediately  proceeded; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  there  is  another  report  sent  in  to  the 
annual  board  of  commissioners,  stating  the  progress  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  work  :  but  these  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  glance  at ;  they  were  detailed  under  the  heads  of 
'•  Unreferred  Sources,  whence  many  instruments  and  state 
papers  were  derived  :  many  being  copied  with  such  reprehensi- 
ble carelessness  as  greatly  to  impair  their  authenticity ;  and 
some  so  corrupted  that  even  conjectural  criticism  could  not  re- 
store them  to  common  sense  and  consistency.  After  labouring 
much  at  several  of  such,"  adds  Dr.  Clarke,  "  which,  had  they 
been  correct,  would  have  been  of  great  importance,  and  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  originals,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
throw  them  aside." 

In  May,  1811,  Dr.  Clarke  went  to  Dublin  in  quest  of  diplo- 
matic or  other  state  papers.  Upon  his  return,  these  were  sent 
in  by  him  as  a  report  of  his  proceedings  and  success ;  and  Dr. 
Clarke  adds : — 

"  Having  examined  all  the  depositories  of  the  public  records, 
and  after  a  general  view  of  their  contents,  I  feel  obliged  to 
state  that  I  think  it  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  records  of 
Ireland,  that  a  record  commission  has  been  established  for  that 
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country ;  as,  in  a  very  few  years,  it  is  more  than  probable  many 
of  the  valuable  materials  contained  in  those  places  would  have 
been  otherwise  utterly  ruined  ;  dispersion  and  destruction  having 
already  made  rapid  progress  among  these  important  documents  ; 
and,  though  the  commission  has  been  but  recently  established, 
the  good  effects  of  it  are  every  day  becoming  more  observable. 
If  the  honourable  the  speaker  could  see  the  ruin  and  desolation, 
the  progress  of  which  he  has  been  the  means  of  arresting 
among  the  records  of  Ireland,  he  would  not  be  a  little  rejoiced. 
The  Irish  chancellor  is  very  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  commission,  and  William  Shaw  Mason,  Esq.,  secretary, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  of  learning  and  abilities,  are  labori- 
ously and  diligently  employed  to  prosecute  this  desirable  work ; 
and  order  is,  already,  through  their  talents  and  industry,  begin- 
ning to  arise  out  of  confusion  and  destruction." 

To  this  report  is  subjoined  a  list  of  the  state  papers,  letters, 
&c.,  and  other  materials  of  importance  connected  with  the  Foe- 
dera,  which  this  visit  to  the  sister  kingdom  brought  before  Dr. 
Clarke's  notice,  and  which  were  afterwards  more  fully  exa- 
mined :  the  report  states  that  "  some  of  these  state  papers  were 
found  in  the  libraries  of  private  gentlemen  ;  owing,  probably,  to 
the  long  and  distracting  state  of  its  troublous  times.  Every 
one  must  feel  the  importance  of  all  such  papers,  letters,  instru- 
ments, &c.,  &c.,  which  so  entirely  refer  to  state  affairs,  being 
collected  and  deposited  in  some  national  places  of  safety,  where 
they  may  be  kept  carefully  as  matters  of  reference  and  national 
diplomatic  wealth,  to  the  latest  periods  of  time." 

This  Irish  report  is  succeeded  by  one  termed, — 

"  A  short  report  of  some  searches  made  in  the  several  col- 
leges in  the  university  of  Cambridge," 

This  report  also  has  subjoined  to  it  a  "list  of  the  materials 
found  in  the  different  libraries,  colleges,  and  offices,  bearing 
upon  the  great  work  of  the  Foedera,"  and  also, — 

"  Gratefully  acknowledges  the  kind  attention  and  directions 
of  many  of  the  professors,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  aiding  Dr. 
Clarke  with  their  information,  in  reference  to  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  it  with  success  and 
promptitude." 

"  A  report  on  the  best  plan  of  printing  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Foedera,"  which  immediately  follows,  is  full  of  important 
matter ;  but  too  elaborate  for  our  present  purpose  :  we  find  this 
also  was  received,  by  the  following  extract : — 

"  At  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  his  majesty,  on 
the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  held  at  the  house,  &c., — 

"  The  secretary  having  laid  before  the  board  a  list  of  new 
articles  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  new  edition  of  Rymer's  Foe- 
dera, together  with  specimens  of  the  different  modes  of  printing 
\his  work  : — 

"  Ordered,  '  That  the  specimens  recommended  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
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as  an  improvement  upon  the  Dutch  edition,  and  containing  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  same  sized  letter-press  in  each  page,  be 
adopted.'" 

In  another  report  sent  in  to  his  majesty's  commissioners,  Dr. 
Clarke  recommends  the  insertion  of  "  many  curious  letters  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland."     Also,  he  adds  : — 

"  VV^hile  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  original  plates 
which  have  adorned  the  different  editions  of  the  Foedera  must 
be  re-engraved,  I  submit  to  his  majesty's  commission  whether  a 
few  others  might  not  be  added,  i.  e.,  for  the  first  volume. 

"  I.  A  fac-simile  of  the  curious  account,  '  De  Navibus  per 
Magnates  Normannm  provisis,  pro  passagio  Ducis  Willielmi 
in  Angliam.''  The  original  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  is 
evidently  a  MS.  of  that  time,  the  transactions  of  which  it 
relates. 

"  The  charter  of  Battle  Abbey ;  the  very  curious  original  of 
which  is  in  the  Cotton  library. 

"III.  If  the  Articulis  (the  Foundation  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  orighial  of  which  is  also  in  the  British  museum)  should  be 
admitted  into  the  new  edition,  the  fac-simile  of  that  instrument 
might  be  added.  But  on  this  subject  I  shall  crave  the  liberty 
of  consulting  occasionally  his  majesty's  commissioners,  and 
shall  do  nothing  but  by  their  positive  orders." 

These  fac-similes  were  introduced  into  the  work,  together 
with  several  others ;  and  also  a  selection  of  seals  to  important 
records,  which  are  not  less  beautiful  than  they  are  interesting 
to  the  curious.  These  were  all  done  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  as  well  as  by  his  suggestion  ;  and  unquestionably 
add  a  yet  more  complete  as  well  as  valuable  and  gratifying  fea- 
ture to  the  work  itself. 

The  "  Magna  Charta''  and  "  Charta  de  Foresta,""  and  the 
modifications,  explanations,  and  enlargements  which  they  un- 
derwent in  various  reigns,  with  all  the  series  of  state-instru- 
ments to  which  they  gave  rise,  are,  in  this  edition,  for  the  first 
time  carefully  inserted  from  the  originals.  How  they  came  to 
be  omitted  in  the  preceding  editions,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture : 
while  it  is  most  evident  that  there  are  not  any  instruments  in 
the  body  of  the  whole  work  that  came  more  directly  under  the 
description  of  those  of  which  the  Fcedera  ought  to  be  composed. 

To  a  sort  of  treatise,  or  "  General  Introduction  to  the  Foz- 
dera,''  containing  a  vast  mass  of  important  matter  and  curious 
detail,  succeeds  a  long  paper  in  reference  to,  and  "  Observations 
upon.  Two  Documents  proposed  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Foedera.'"  The  first  of  these  documents,  and  the 
most  specious  in  its  appearance,  is  the  charter  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  Willia/n  the  Conqueror  to  Alan  Fergeiit,  earl 
of  Brittany,  of  all  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Edwxjn,  earl  of 
Mercia. 

The   authenticity  of  this  document  allows  at  least  of  much 
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argumentation  pro  and  con,  and  in  this  manner  Dr.  Clarke  has 
taken  up  and  discussed  the  subject  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  great  ability :  but,  though  peculiarly  interesting,  from  its 
curious  detail,  it  also  must  be  passed  by  here,  as  it  cannot  be 
partially  transcribed.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  say  that 
Dr.  Clarke  has  answered  every  objection  raised  against  its  au- 
thenticity, both  in  comparatively  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and 
this  answer  the  commissioners  have  printed  in  their  reports. 

The  second  document,  styled  De  Navibus,  of  this  disputable 
kind,  is  a  curious  account  of  the  means  afforded  by  the  Nor- 
man nobility,  to  enable  Williatyi,  their  duke,  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Endand.  This  exists  in  a  MS.  evidently  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  numbered  among  the 
MSS.  in  that  repository,  3632,  and  has  the  following  title  to  the 
copies  taken  from  it,  which  has  been  added  in  modern  times, 
"  De  Navibus  per  Magnates  Normannice  provisis,  pro  passagio 
Ducis  WilUehni  in  Angliam.'''' 

"In  the  same  MS.,"  continues  Dr.  Clarke,  "which  contains 
'  De  Navibus,^  there  is  another  document  entitled  '  Pacta  Con- 
venia  inter  Hen.  I.  Anglic,  et  Ludovicwn  Crassum  Gallie  Re- 
gem,^  which  contains  their  mutual  agreement  to  take  the  cross, 
and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  names  and 
powers  of  the  persons  to  whom  each  king,  in  his  absence,  was 
to  confide  the  regency  of  his  kingdom.  This  stands  at  least  on 
as  good  ground  as  '  De  Navibus  ;'  indeed,  it  has  every  semblance 
of  authenticity,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  enter  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  if  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  the  former 
from  being  inserted  may  not  be  supposed  to  apply  as  powerfully 
to  this.  It  is,  however,  a  document  of  some  importance,  and  is 
fully  entitled  to  accompany  its  former  companion,  should  his 
majesty's  commissioners  think  proper  to  order  it  to  be  printed, 
as  they  have  done  the  preceding. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  insert  a  faithful  copy  of  it  from  the  ori- 
ginal, attested  by  the  Rev.  Bulkley  Bandinel,  keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library.  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  convention 
between  '  Lewis  le  Gros  and  Henry  the  First''  must  have  been 
made  some  time  between  1128  and  1135.  After  the  former 
year  there  was  no  war  between  Lewis  and  Henry.  Prior  to 
that  time  wars  w^ere  frequent. 

"  In  1127  Henry  went  over  to  Normandy,  and,  on  the  Whit- 
suntide of  the  following  year,  married  his  daughter  at  Rouen, 
to  Geoffry  Martel,  son  of  Fulke,  earl  of  Anjou.  This  year, 
1128,  he  made  a  final  treaty  with  Lewis  le  Gros,  which  termi- 
nated all  wars  between  them  to  their  respective  deaths.  The 
same  year  one  Hugh,  a  knight  templar,  went  to  him  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  the  Holy  Land,  to  solicit  supplies  of  men  and  mo- 
ney. The  king  made  him  great  presents,  and,  by  his  recom- 
mendation, the  knight  raised  vast  supplies  both  of  men  and 
money,  in  England  and  Scotland ;  such  as  had  not  been  made 
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since  the  first  crusade;  Sax.  Chron..,  p.  233.  It  was  proba- 
bly this  year  that  the  '  Pacta'  was  made  between  him  and 
Lewis. 

''''  Henry  died  at  <S^.  Dennis  le  Forment,  near  Lyons.  Dec.  I, 
1135.  Lewis  le  Gros  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  1,  1137.  Hence 
this  confederacy  must  have  taken  place  before  1135,  and  not 
before  1128;  probably  in  this  year,  as  before  conjectured. 

"  Adam  Clarke. 

''  Millbrook,  Lancashire,  May  25,  1816." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  health  of  Dr.  Clarke  had 
considerably  suffered  by  his  labours  ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  frequent  preach- 
ings, he  was  also  engaged  in  writing  and  bringing  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  tbrough  the  press  ;  and 
the  correcting  of  the  sheets  of  that  work,  and  also  the  revision 
of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Foedera,  which  of  itself  was  a  most 
laborious  task  :  all  these  were  necessarily  calculated  to  drink 
up  the  strength  and  life  of  any  individual ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  health  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  declining  fast  under  such  accumu- 
lated labours.  The  distance  of  his  residence  from  the  press, 
&c.,  and  the  seat  of  his  government  employment,  made  him  not 
only  long  to  close  his  labours  in  that  department,  but  actuated 
him  on  three  different  occasions  to  send  in  his  resignation  to  the 
"  board  of  his  majesty's  commissioners  on  the  public  records :" 
but  these  were  severally  refused.  Finding,  however,  at  last,  that, 
owing  to  his  removal  from  London,  which  itself  originated  in 
the  loss  of  his  health,  he  could  not  carry  on  the  work  without 
many  interruptions,  his  desire  to  retire  from  the  sub-commission 
was  accepted  ;  and  accordingly,  at  a  board  of  the  commission, 
bearing  the  date  of  the  24th  day  of  March,  1819,  we  find  the 
following  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  this  board,  at  the  same  time  that  it  duly 
appreciates  the  meritorious  services  of  Dr.  Clarke  on  this  work 
hitherto,  is  of  opinion  that  his  distant  residence  from  London, 
and  other  causes  necessarily  adverse  to  the  speedy  execution 
of  it,  render  it  expedient  that  his  part  in  the  future  prosecution 
of  it  in  the  press  should  be  transferred  to  their  secretary,  who 
is  desired  to  proceed  on  the  same  accordingly." 

It  will  appear  from  this  minute  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
that  we  are  now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  this  part  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  public  life.     Under  the  above  minute  he  has  written  : — 

"  N.  B. — I  sent  in  my  resignation  of  my  sub-commissionship 
on  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  twice  before ;  but  his 
majesty's  commissioners  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it  till 
the  present  year.  Almost  all  the  operations  under  that  com- 
mission are  now  finally  closed.  I  have  acted  under  it  from 
March,  1808,  till  the  date  of  the  above  minute.     For  my  charac- 
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ter  and  conduct  in  the  work,  see  Lord  Colchester'^ s  letter  to  me, 
dated  March  21,  of  the  present  year,  1819. 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

It  is  but  just  here  to  transcribe  the  letter  of  Lord  Colchester, 
(late  the  right  honourable  Charles  Abbott,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,)  above  aJluded  to  : — 

"  Kidbrook,  March  21,  1819 
"Dear  Sir, — 1  will  not  lose  a  day  in  assuring  you  that  you 
have,  and  ever  have  had,  through  your  long  and  successful 
labours  under  the  record  commission,  my  entire  confidence  and 
approbation  :  and,  on  the  immediate  subject  of  your  letter  of  the 
18th,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  not  only  my 
own  sentiments,  but  those  of  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  commission,  who  was  with  me  when  your  letter  arrived, 
and  we  are  both  satisfied  (as  it  was  likely  we  should  be)  with 
the  complete  refutation  which  you  have  given  to  the  objections 
so  irregularly  introduced,. and  with  so  little  foundation,  in  the 
proposed  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  statutes.*  Believe 
me  to  be  ever,  dear  sir,  most  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

"  Colchester." 

Before  this  account  be  altogether  closed,  it  would  interest 
the  reader  to  know  what  were  the  feelings  with  which  Dr. 
Clarke  gave  up  this  branch  of  his  public  duties  ;  and,  as  he  has 
himself  recorded  them,  the  MS.  shall  be  transcribed  just  as  it 
stands  :  thus, — 

"And  here  I  register  my  thanks  to  Goa,  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  who  has  enabled  me  to  conduct  this  most 
difficult  and  delicate  work  for  ten  years,  with  credit  to  myself 
and  satisfaction  to  his  majesty's  government.  During  that  time 
I  have  been  required  to  solve  many  difficult  questions,  and  illus- 
trate many  obscurities  ;  in  none  of  which  have  1  ever  failed, 
though  the  subjects  were  such  as  were  by  no  means  familiar  to 
me,  having  had  little  of  an  antiquarian,  and  nothing  of  a  forensic 
education.  I  began  the  work  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  did 
every  thing  I  could  to  avoid  the  employment  ;  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  some  persons  high  in  power,  who  had 
in  vain,  for  seven  years,  endeavoured  to  find  some  person  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  work  was  to  collect  from  all  the 
archives  of  the  united  kingdom  all  authentic  state  papers  from 
the  conquest  to  the  accession  of  George  IIL  ;  to  arrange  and 
illustrate  them  in  frequent  reports  to  the  right  honourable  his 
majesty's  commissioners  on  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom, 

*  '*  This  refers  to  some  illiberal  reflections  of  Sir  T.  E.  T.  on  that 
part  of  the  Fosdera  in  which  Magna  Charta,  and  its  various  correspond- 
ing instruments,  were  published  :  an  rmbellc  tclurii.'" 
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for  the  purpose  of  '  cotnpleting  and  continuing  that  collection 
of  state  papers  called  Rymer's  Fcedera,'  of  which  I  have 
carried  nearly  four  volumes  folio  through  the  press.  Many 
endeavoured  to  carp  at  the  work,  but  their  teeth  were  broken 
in  their  attempt  to  gnaw  the  file.  I  hope  I  may  now  take  leave 
of  the  work  and  my  conflicts  with — 

Hie  victor  ccBstus  artemque  repono. 

"  To  God  only  wise,  be  glory  and  dominion,  by  Christ  Jesus, 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

"  Adam  Clarke." 
"  Millbrook,  March  30,  1819." 
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We  must  now  return  to  those  other  engagements  which 
marked  the  past  years,  but  which,  not  to  interrupt  a  succinct 
account  of  the  record  commission,  so  far  as  Dr.  Clarke  was 
connected  with  it,  have  been  passed  by,  because  they  would 
have  interfered  with  the  chronological  order  ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, we  will  now  return. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that,  during  the  3'ears  1806-8, 
Dr.  Clarke  regularly  preached  in  all  the  different  chapels  in  his 
then  widely  extended  circuit,  besides  engaging  himself  in  much 
occasional  pastoral  labour,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the 
afflicted,  and  exhorting  the  wayward  not  to  turn  aside  from  the 
holy  commandment  once  delivered  to,  and  received  by  them  : 
but  these  visits  were  always  short,  and  ever  to  the  purpose  ;  for 
though  no  man  could  possess  greater  sociability  of  disposition, 
yet  he  never  mingled  with  his  simply  pastoral  calls  the  general 
topics  of  the  day. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  of  the  obligations  of  such 
accumulated  labour,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  health  and 
strength  of  Dr.  Clarke  suffered  much  injury.  It  was  partly  on 
this  account,  to  gain  some  degree  of  rest,  and  partly  to  oblige 
his  relative,  Mr.  Butterworth,  and  some  intimate  friends,  that, 
in  the  summer  of  1808,  he  was  induced  to  take  upon  him  the 
librarianship  of  the  Sur)y  institution;  it  being  urged,  that  "if 
he  did  not  accept  it,  the  selection  of  its  library  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  persons  less  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  true 
religion  ;"  and  as  the  institution  was  intended  to  have  been  very 
extensive  in  its  operations,  the  course  it  took  in  reference  to 
religion  would  consequently  give  a  tone  and  character  to  its 
numerous  readers,  and  the  attendants  on  its  different  courses 
of  lectures  ;  and  certainly  Dr.  Clarke's  extensive  knowledge  of 
books,  and  acquaintance  with  general  literature,  well  fitted  him 
to  form  a  selection  of  works  for  such  an  object.  After  much 
hesitation  and  entreaty  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  urged  on  the  preceding  grounds,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  office  and  duties  of  principal  librarian  of  the  Surry  institu- 
tion ;  but  he  never  felt  at  home  in  it ;  and  at  the  termination 
of  a  year  left  it  altogether,  absolutely  refusing  to  accept  any 
remuneration  whatever  for  his  services.  The  managers,  how- 
ever, as  a  mark  of  respect,  constituted  him  honorary  librarian 
during  the  whole  of  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

During  the  year  he  resided  at  the  Surry  institution,  he  pub- 
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lished  "  A  Narrative  of  the  last  Illness  and  Death  of  Richard 
PoRSON,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. With  a  Fac- Simile  of  an  Ancient  Greek  Inscription^ 
which  ivas  the  Chief  Subject  of  his  last  Literary  Conversation^ 

This  pamphlet  is  not  less  interesting  than  it  is  curious.  Dr. 
Clarke  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  that  learned  man, 
and  a  considerable  kindness  had  existed  between  them,  which, 
had  life  been  spared,  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  mutu- 
ally beneficial  :  but  death  regards  neither  the  learned  nor  the 
unlettered  :  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons  :  he  has  a  commission 
against  all,  and  sooner  or  later  he  takes  it  home  into  every  bosom. 
And  so  it  was  with  Richard  Porson,  than  whom  a  more  learned 
man  has  rarely  appeared,  or  perhaps  one  less  vainglorious  of 
his  vast  acquirements.  Dr.  Clarke  had  seen  him  a  short  time 
previously  to  his  death,  and  on  that  occasion  had  taken  place 
the  conversation  narrated  in  the  pamphlet,  which  originated  in 
Dr.  Clarke's  showing  the  professor  a  stone  in  his  possession 
containing  an  old  Greek  inscription. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Clarke,  from  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  understand  you  are  very  desirous  of  finding 
a  mathematical  problem,  said  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Porson's 
pocket  when  he  was  taken  ill ;  I  send  you  one  in  his  hand- 
writing, which  I  think  has  a  chance  of  being  the  problem  you 
wish  to  have. 

"  Some  short  time  ago  I  met  him  in  company  with  an  eminent 
algebraist ;  and  the  conversation  turning  on  algebra,  Mr.  Porson 
took  from  his  pocket-book  a  problem  which  that  gentleman 
thought  ingeniously  contrived  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation he  mentioned  to  me  that  Mr.  Porson  was  profoundly 
versed  in  algebra. 

"  One  of  us  suggested  to  Mr.  Porson  a  new  edition  of  Dio- 
phantus,  and  he  seemed  to  relish  the  proposal. 

"  Soon  after  he  called  upon  me,  and  I  begged  him  to  write 
down  the  problem,  which  he  did,  and  I  enclose  it. 

"  Once  after  that  time  I  saw  him,  and  I  recollect  that,  the 
conversation  turning  on  the  '  heavenly  witnesses,'  he  said  '  the 
argument  in  their  favour  from  the  confession  delivered  by  the 
African  clergy  to  Hunneric,  king  of  the  Goths,  remained  to  be 
cleared  up.'  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant,  Charles  Butler. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  October  12,  1808." 

At  the  close  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  was  consulted  by  Sir 
William  Forbes  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  private  papers 
of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  late  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
England  to  the  court  of  Prussia ;  and  he  wisely  supposed  that 
papers  embracing  so  eventful  a  period,  and  forming  so  important 
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a  feature  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  the  seven  years'  war  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the 
public,  or  scattered  in  private  libraries.  Dr.  Clarke  accordingly 
applied  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the 
papers  in  question,  to  which  he  returned  the  following  note  : — 

"  The  speaker  returns  many  thanks  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  his 
obliging  communication  of  the  offer  made  by  Si?-  William  Forbes^ 
respecting  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell's  papers. 

"  It  does  not  at  present  appear  to  the  speaker  that  this  pur- 
chase belongs  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  record  commission 
was  issued  :  but  he  is  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  papers 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  British  museum,  if  the  terms  could  be 
agreed  upon,  and  if  the  funds  of  that  trust  should  be  adequate. 
He  requests  that  Dr.  Clarke  will  allow  him  a  few  days  for 
inquiring  what  probability  there  may  be  for  accomplishing  that 
object. 

'' Rottingdean,  Brighton,  Oct.  3,  1808." 

Shortly  after  this  Dr.  Clarke  entered  upon  the  negotiation 
for  the  papers  with  the  three  trustees  of  the  Cottonian  library 
at  the  British  museum,  who  ultimately  purchased  them  for 
£400 ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  took  them  himself  in  a  coach  to  the 
British  museum,  where  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Planta,  keeper  of  that  library,  where  they  remain  sealed  up, 
according  to  the  usual  agreement  in  such  cases,  for  thirty  years, 
in  order  that  no  individuals  nor  states  may  be  injuriously 
involved  in  the  secrets  of  those  transactions  which  the  Mitchell 
papers  may  one  day  bring  to  light. 

After  the  termination  of  the  negotiation.  Sir  William  Forbes 
inquired  of  Dr.  Clarke's  friend,  Dr.  Robert  Eden  Scott,  what 
compensation  he  should  make  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  his  trouble ; 
but  was  told  he  was  above  receiving  remuneration  for  acts  of 
that  kind  :  but  that  if  he  had  any  old  book,  he  might  present  it 
in  token  of  his  sense  of  obligation.  Sir  William  Forbes  accord- 
ingly sent  Dr.  Clarke  a  copy  of  the  "  Nova  Reperta  Inscrip- 
tionum  Antiquarum ;"  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  is  the  following 
inscription  in  Sir  William  Forbes's  hand-writing  : — 

"  Fintray-house,  May  24,  1810. 
"  Sir  William  Forbes  requests  that  Dr.  Clarke  will  accept 
of  this  book  as  a  mark  of  regard." 

Underneath  this  inscription  is  the  followii-,g  note  by  Dr. 
Clarke  himself: — 

"  The  diplomatic  papers  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Berlin  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  became  the  property  of  Sir  WilUain  Forbes,  on  whose 
part  I  negotiated  a  bargain  with  the  trustees  of  the  British 
museum,  and  sold  those  papers  for  jC400.  Thus  I  had  a 
17 
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double  pleasure, — that  of  serving  a  friend,  and  that  of  deposit- 
ing in  a  place  of  safety,  within  reach  of  the  public,  a  collection 
of  papers  which  cast  much  light  on  the  affairs  of  that  very 
eventful  period.  Adam  Clarke." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  late  ex- 
cellent Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  will  evince  the  kind 
interest  which  he  ever  felt  for  his  friends  and  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture.    It  runs  thus  : — 

"  Sir, — A  literary  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  John  JoneSy  is 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  principal  librarian  in  the  London 
institution,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Professor  Por- 
son.  As  a  proprietor  in  that  institution,  and  a  hearty  well- 
wisher  to  sound  literature,  I  most  ardently  wish  that  the  place 
of  the  late  librarian  may  be  respectably  filled  ;  and  I  must  say 
there  is  not  one  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  literary  acquaintance 
so  well  qualified  to  discharge  that  office  as  Mr.  Jones  :  he  is  not 
only  a  general,  thorough  scholar,  but  he  excels  particularly  in 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  criticism.  He  has  published  several 
things  which  occupy  a  respectable  place  in  the  annals  of 
literature. 

"  Should  it  be  in  your  way,  sir,  to  forward  the  application  of 
this  gentleman,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  thereby  promote  the 
interests  of  the  institution  ;  nor  would  the  office  of  that  emi- 
nent man,  lately  removed,  be  disgraced  either  in  literature  or 
assiduity  by  the  present  candidate. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  presuming,  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance, 
to  request  your  suffrages  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones  :  a  simple  de- 
sire to  serve  the  institution,  and  to  bring  forth  into  more  exten- 
sive action  the  learning  and  talents  of  no  ordinary  man,  is  my 
only  motive.  As  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  proper,  I  would  just 
say,  '  Scribe  tui  gregis  hunc,  fortem  crede  bonumque.^  I  am, 
sir,  with  great  respect,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke. 

"  SutT}/  institution,  September  28,  1808.'* 

The  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter  was  the 
late  Mr.  John  Jones,  son-in-law  to  Dr.  Rees  ;  both  gentlemen 
well  known  in  the  republic  of  literature. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  another 
evidence,  among  many  others,  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  neither 
illiberal  of  his  time,  nor  in  his  sentiments,  in  reference  to  reli- 
gious matters  : — 

"  Reverend  and  Very  Dear  Sir, — A  considerable  time  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  valuable  letter,  informing  me  of  what 
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Mr.  Brunton  had  written  to  you  respecting  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Turkish. 

"  As  none  of  the  members  of  our  society  know  any  thing  of 
that  language,  we  were  happy  to  find  that  he  had  written  to 
you  ;  and  the  opinion  which  you  express  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  important  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  affords  us  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

"  When  I  laid  your  letter  before  the  directors,  they  desired 
me  to  assure  you  that  they  are  much  gratified  by  the  interest 
which  you  take  in  the  success  of  our  mission,  and  are  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered it. 

"  Owing  to  the  unhappy  differences  existing  between  this 
country  and  Russia,  we  have  had  no  letters  from  Karass  since 
the  month  of  June :  Mr.  Brunton  had  been  seized  with  a  bad 
fever  very  soon  after  he  wrote  to  you,  and  for  some  time  his 
life  was  despaired  of;  but  blessed  be  God,  who  heard  the  many 
prayers  put  up  for  his  recovery,  and  has  spared  a  life  so  truly 
valuable.  The  types  and  paper  had  reached  Sarepta,  and  I 
hope  have  long  ere  this  arrived  at  Karass.  I  have  heard  no- 
thing of  the  second  parcel  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  pro- 
cure for  our  missionaries ;  but  I  trust  that,  through  the  favour 
of  Providence,  it  also  will  reach  them  in  safety.  With  fervent 
wishes  for  your  health,  comfort,  and  success  in  the  various  and 
important  labours  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  remain,  with 
much  respect  and  esteem,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  yours  most 
faithfully,  Walter  Buchanan. 

''Edinburgh,  October  1,  1808." 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1809  Dr.  Clarke  received 
the  following  letter  from  his  venerable  friend,  the  late  Rev. 
James  Creighton.,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Wesley's,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  :  he  was  a  man  well  known  for  his  learning,  as  well 
as  for  his  piety  ;  and  between  himself  and  Dr.  Clarke  there 
subsisted  a  strong  attaciiment  to  the  hour  of  his  death ;  the 
letter  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — Perhaps  I  ought  to  make  an  apology 
for  the  little  poem  I-  now  send  you  :  I  have  often  intended 
to  read  it  to  you,  but  your  time  was  generally  so  occupied 
that  no  opportunity  offered  :  therefore,  finding  the  little  remains 
of  my  candle  burning  dim  in  the  socket,  I  thought  I  would  print 
a  few  copies,  just  to  circulate  among  some  of  your  particular 
friends  and  mine,  which  you  and  they  may  keep  as  a  little  me- 
morial of  me  when  I  am  gone  hence. 

"  I  have  scarcely  been  out  of  my  room  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks  past,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  and  then  I  am  the  more  ex- 
posed :  I  am  endeavouring  to  weather  out  the  last  storms  of  life, 
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hoping  ere  long  to  gain  the  port  at  last.  I  have  had  a  pretty- 
rough  passage  of  it  all  the  way;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
it  was  best  so,  and  that  the  repose  will  be  the  sweeter  when  we 
get  to  the  haven  where  we  would  be. 

'  O  what  is  death  1  'tis  life's  last  shore, 
Where  vanities  are  vain  no  more  ; 
Where  all  pursuits  their  goal  obtain, 
And  life  is  all  retouch'd  again.' 

"  Though  you  have  doubtless  thought  often  and  seriously 
about  death,  yet,  when  you  come  to  stand  in  my  circumstances, 
you  will  probably  see  and  feel  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
you  have  ever  done.  I  bless  God,  I  have  no  fear  nor  gloomy 
thought  about  me,  yet  it  is  not  what  some  call  ecstasy,  or 
triumph :  my  general  experience  has  been  a  calm,  internal 
peace,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God,  through  the 
merits  of  the  atoning  blood.  I  have,  indeed,  at  times  expe- 
rienced something  of  what  is  expressed  in  those  lines, — 

'  So  many  wondrous  gleams  of  light. 

And  gentle  ardours  from  above, 
Have  made  me  sit,  like  seraph  bright, 
Some  moments  on  a  throne  of  love.' 

"Let  me  have  a  few  lines  from  you  sometimes  while  I  am 
here.  My  true,  sympathizing  friends  are  scattered  far  from  me 
in  distant  lands.  Let  me  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  about 
to  do  :  work  while  it  is  day,  and  remember  there  is  an  evening 
before  night,  when  little  can  be  done !  Farewell :  to  God's 
gracious  mercy  and  protection  I  commit  you  and  yours ;  and 
am  ever  yours  affectionately,  James  Creighton. 

''January  14,  1809." 

Dr.  Clarke^s  children  were,  at  the  period  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of,  all  from  home,  mostly  at  school  ;  but  he  wrote  frequently 
to  them,  and  affectionately  exhorted  and  encouraged  them  to 
prosecute  their  different  studies.  Of  this  description  of  letter 
is  the  following,  addressed  to  his  second  daughter,  dated, — 

"  London,  July  4,  1809, 
"  '  Will  not  my  dear  father  write  a  letter  to  poor  Eliza  V  So  I 
think  I  heard   mother  read  from  a  letter  lately  received  from 
Trowbridge,  to  which  question  I  reply, — 

"  My  Dear  Eliza, — I  will  cheerfully  write  to  you  such  a 
letter  as  my  circumstances  will  admit,  and  will  assure  you  that, 
if  I  should  be  entirely  silent,  it  would  be  no  proof  of  my  want 
of  affection  for  you,  as  I  love  you  with  as  much  sincerity  and 
warmth  as  any  father  should  love  his  child.  It  has  often  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  that,  though  you  are  not  under  our 
eye,  you  are  under  that  of  an   affectionate  grandmother  and 
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aunt,  who  will  supply  our  kck  of  service  :  repay  their  kind- 
ness by  gratitude  and  obedience  :  learn  all  you  can,  for  youth 
is  the  time,  and  the  time  alone,  in  w'hich  learning  can  be 
attained.  I  find  that  I  can  now  remember  very  little  but  what 
I  learned  when  I  was  young.  I  have,  it  is  true,  acquired  many 
things  since,  but  it  has  been  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  ; 
and  1  find  I  cannot  retain  them  as  I  can  those  things  Vvhich  I 
gained  in  my  youth  :  had  I  not  got  rudiments  and  principles  in 
the  beginning,  I  should  certainly  have  made  but  little  out  in 
life,  and  it  is  often  now  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  did  not 
employ  that  time  as  I  might  have  done,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  my  circumstances  admitted  :  but  for  my  comparative  non- 
improvement  I  can  make  this  apology, — my  opportunities  were 
not  of  the  most  favourable  kind  ;  for  I  was  left  to  explore  my 
way  nearly  alone,  and  was  never  informed  how  I  might  make 
the  best  use  of  the  understanding  God  had  given  me  :  I  have 
felt  this  defect  in  my  own  education  so  distressingly,  that  I  was 
determined  my  own  children  should  not  have  to  complain  on 
the  same  ground,  and  therefore  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
yourself  and  jom  brothers  and  sisters  all  the  advantages  in  our 
power  ;  if  you  improve  them,  so  as  to  grow  wise  and  good,  we 
will  praise  God  for  you,  and  rejoice  that  by  suffering  some  pri- 
vations ourselves,  we  have  been  enabled  to  afford  you  the 
means  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge,  and  the  fear  and  love  of 
God. 

"  I  hope  to  pay  you  a  visit,  probably  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  both  in  health,  growing  in  sta- 
ture, improved  in  your  learning,  and  fearing  God  ;  without  the 
latter,  all  the  rest  are  not  worth  a  rush. 

"  With  heartiest  love  to  your  grandmother,  and  aunts  Bishop 
and  Butterworth,  and  your  sister,  I  am,  my  dear  Eliza,  your 
affectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke.'* 

Among  Dr.  Clarke's  papers  there  is  found,  during  this  year, 
a  note  of  inquiry  from  Mr.  Charles  Butler.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

''Lincoln's  Inn,  July  31,   1809. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  much  that  it  is  so  long  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  :  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  troubling 
you  on  two  subjects. 

"  A  gentleman  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  extract  : 
*  Jesuitm  oero,  qui  se  maxime  nobis  opponunt,  aut  necandi,  aut  si 
hoc  commode  fieri  non  potest,  ejiciendi,  aut  certe  mendaciis  et  ca- 
lumniis  opprimendi  sunt.'' — (Calvin,  apud  Becan.  T.  1.  opus 
17.  Aphor.  15.     De  modo  propagandi  Calvinism.) 

"  I  very  much  wish,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  friend,  to 
know  whether  such  a  passage  really  exists  in  the  works  of 
John  Calvin,  but  for  myself  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  does  not. 
If  the  reference  is  to  Calvin^s  Institutions,  the  passage  may  be 
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easily  found.     If  it  is  to  the  work  o?  Becanus,  which  I  suppose 
it  is,  the  passage  may  be  found  with  equal  ease.     I  suppose  it 

is  only  a  hearsay  story  committed  to  paper  by .     If  that  is 

the  case,  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  slightest  degree  of 
credit. 

"  As  you  sometimes  go  to  the  British  museum^  I  wish  you 
would  consult  the  works  of  Becanus,  and  let  me  know  the  re- 
sult. If  you  have  the  life  of  Madame  Guion,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  to  lend  it  me,  and  I  will  take  great  care  to  return 
it.  With  the  greatest  respect  I  have  the  honour  .to  be  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant,  Charles  Butler." 

It  appears  that  early  in  the  year  1810,  Dr.  Clarke  published 
a  "  Prospectus  of  his  intended  Edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  Notes.''"'  This  had  called  forth  rather  a  hasty 
attack  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Scott,  in  the  "  Christian  Observer," 
respecting  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  that  the  "  Septuagint  was  the 
version  to  which  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles  had  constant 
recourse,,  and  from  which  they  made  all  their  quotaiionsy 

To  these  remarks  of  Mr.  T.  Scott,  Dr.  Clarke  replied  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  dated  May  26, 
1810  :  to  which,  if  the  reader  please,  he  can  refer  for  Dr. 
Clarke's  arguments  on  this  very  interesting  point. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  him- 
self so  great  a  Biblical  scholar,  should  feel  the  extreme  impor- 
tance and  desirableness  of  obtaining  a  new  edition  of  the  London 
Polyglot  Bible  ;  this  subject  had  long  pressed  itself  upon  his 
consideration  and  wishes  :  he  spoke  respecting  it  with  deep  so- 
licitude to  many  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  to  that  eminent, 
excellent,  and  learned  man,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,,  who  assisted 
him  in  digesting  plans  for  carrying  it  into  effect  ;  they  spared 
no  exertion  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  make,  in  order  that 
the  subject  might  have  all  the  consideration  which  its  impor- 
tance and  value  merited,  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the  under- 
taking required.  To  this  end  they  conjointly  drew  up  a  plan, 
in  which  they  imbodied  their  views  on  the  subject ;  and  having 
communicated  them  to  a  few  literary  friends,  a  meeting  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  in 
Portman  Square,  which  was  attended  by  his  lordship  himself, 
Dr.  Burgess,  then  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Williams,  of  Ro- 
therham,  Mr.  Professor  Shakespeare,  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  After  variously 
discussing  the  plan,  arranging  the  proportions  of  space  on  the 
page  which  each  original  text  would  require,  a  specimen  sheet 
was  proposed,  which  Dr.  Clarke  undertook  to  furnish  in  royal 
folio,  and  reduced  also  to  an  octavo  size  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  distribution.  These  were  to  be  sent  to  the  great 
men  of  the  nation.  Lord  Teignmouth  undertook  to  forward  one 
to  each  lay  lord  :  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  promised  to  furnish 
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one  to  every  lord  spiritual ;  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  through  tlie 
right  honourable  the  speaker,  to  put  one  into  the  hands  of  the 
ilifferent  members  of  his  majesty's  government.  The  plan  was 
accordingly  printed  and  distributed ;  and  at  Dr.  Clarke's  sug- 
gestion the  bishops  of  the  land  were  to  be  requested  to  patron- 
ise and  preside  over  the  work,  having  the  appointment  of  all 
the  scholars  who  should  be  employed  in  carrying  forward  this 
great  undertaking.  The  tract  itself  was  entitled,  '*  A  Plan  and 
Specimen  of  Biblia  Polyglota  Britannica,  or  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  the  London  Polyglot  Bible,  with  CastelVs 
Heptaglot  Lexicon.'''' 

In  this  curious  tract,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Pratt, 
they  insisted  on  "the  importance  of  the  Polyglot  editions  of  the 
Scriptures,  serving  as  secure  repositories  of  the  most  pure  copies 
of  the  original  texts,  and  ancient  versions,  which  can  be  formed 
from  all  the  accessible  sources  of  criticism  at  the  respective  pe- 
riods of  their  publication,  forming,  in  consequence,  standard  texts, 
which  are  followed  in  smaller  editions  ;  and  also  exhibiting  the 
texts  and  versions  in  such  order  and  connection  as  to  supply 
the  best  means  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures." 

They  also  proceeded  to  observe  that  "  the  Biblia  Polyglota, 
and  Lexicon  Heptaglotoji,  have  continued  a  monument  of  the 
erudition  and  munificence  of  the  British  nation  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ;  no  other  state  having  attempted,  since  its  pub- 
lication, any  improvement  on  its  plan  or  execution." 

*'  A  new  race  of  scholars,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  has  however 
sprung  up  in  this  interval,  and  opened  and  freely  used  new 
sources  of  sacred  criticism.  Invaluable  copies  of  the  originals 
and  versions  have  been  discovered  and  diligently  collated,  while 
some  ancient  versions,  not  before  known  to  exist,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  these  other  means  of  correcting  and  illus- 
trating the  sacred  text  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose  on 
sound  and  discriminating  principles  of  criticism.  '  It  now  re- 
mains,' continues  the  pamphlet,  '  for  the  united  British  empire 
to  answer  the  wishes  of  scholars  throughout  Europe,  and  to  con- 
firm and  perpetuate  its  former  literary  claims  on  their  gratitude, 
by  republishing  the  Polyglot  Bible  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
national  munificence,  and  the  present  matured  state  of  Biblical 
learning.'  " 

But  however  sound  and  cogent  the  reasonings  in  these  obser- 
vations, the  undertaking  then  proved  too  vast  to  meet  with  ade- 
quate support,  though  these  gentlemen  earnestly  and  diligently 
laboured  for  its  accomplishment ;  nor  did  it  require  all  the  de- 
gree of  Biblical  lore  which  they  possessed,  to  see  and  feel  the 
importance  of  its  execution  ;  many  intelligent  private  individuals 
felt  it  also,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

The  concluding  observations  of  the  tract  are  not  less  weighty 
on  this  subject :  they  are  these, — 

"  In  such  an  undertaking,  besides  the  additions  which  may  be 
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made  to  the  London  Polyglot,  and  the  corrections  of  the  texts 
and  versions  from  all  the  authorities  hitherto  discovered,  the 
Latin  translations  of  the  ancient  versions,  well  known  to  be 
very  faulty,  and  often  to  liave  misled  students,  must  be  entirely 
revised,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  whole  may  be  so  much 
improved  as  to  exhibit,  on  a  single  opening  of  the  book,  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  texts,  versions,  and  various  readings  of 
any  passage,  instead  of  having  to  turn  for  them  to  different 
volumes,  as  is  the  case  in  preceding  Polyglots." 

Thus  all  appeared  to  the  high  and  sanguine  hopes  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  in  a  fair  train  for  a 
successful  issue.  Some  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  project,  and  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Pratt 
corresponded  with  different  learned  men  on  the  continent  to 
induce  them  to  help  forward  the  work  by  their  learning  and 
talents,  engaging  them  to  promise  to  undertake  different  de- 
partments in  the  execution  of  the  whole  :  and,  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken,  several  private  gentlemen*  offered  most  munifi- 
cently to  come  forward  with  their  pecuniary  aid  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  work,  not  only  of  such  magnitude,  but  also  of  such  high 
importance,  and  literary  and  national  honour.  But  alas !  after 
all  that  was  hoped,  after  all  that  was  actually  done,  there  ex- 
isted too  much  hebetude  in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  some 
who  ought  to  have  felt  more,  and  too  much  carelessness  in 
others,  to  bring  such  a  laborious  and  mighty  project  forward  : 
had  they  toiled  at  the  wheels  more  diligently,  as  well  as  looked 
to  the  Hercules  who  could  have  helped  them  ;  and  had  they 
not  been  too  supine  to  call  upon  him,  the  ponderous  wagon 
would  not  have  remained  now  in  the  road  ;  not,  however,  ex- 
actly where  it  was  found  ;  for,  in  defiance  of  all  difficulties,  it 
was  urged  a  few  paces  onward  ;  and  it  is  still  hoped  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  work  to  the  vital  interests  of  pure  Biblical  learn- 
ing, may  be  so  felt  that  the  project  may  yet  be  ultimately  car- 
ried into  effect. 

The  specimen  for  the  adjustment  of  the  different  texts  with 
which  this  tract  is  concluded,  appears  happily  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  distinctness  and  ease  in  the  consulting. 

Considering  the  scarcity  and  the  exceedingly  high  price  of 
the  London  Polyglot,  it  is  a  wonder  it  should  not  be  more  gene- 
rally and  strongly  urged  by  all  students,  especially  Biblical 
ones,  upon  the  serious  attention  of  the  public  in  general.  Were 
our  lords  spiritual  to  enter  heartily  into  the  subject,  and  repre- 
sent it  in  its  true  and  striking  character  of  Biblical  importance, 
as  well  as  national  grandeur,  to  his  majesty,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  he  would  grant  a  regium  donum  for  its  accomplish- 

*  Among  these  was  the  late  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.,  who  most 
liberally  promised  £500  as  a  gift  towards  the  expenses  oi  the  first 
volume. 
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ment :  the  British  public  also  would  no  doubt  come  forward, 
and  thus,  by  their  voluntary  contributions,  bring-  stones  towards 
the  building  ;  and  by  the  mass  of  learning,  not  only  on  our  bench, 
in  our  universities,  but  within  our  realm,  and  at  all  events  within 
the  sphere  of  British  influence,  this  vast  and  highly  important 
undertaking  might  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue,  and  the 
glory  of  its  accomplishment  would  prove  a  brighter  and  more 
enduring  wreath  of  glory  around  the*head  of  royalty,  than  almost 
any  other  with  which  it  could  be  surrounded. 

Some  years  after  this  first  effort  to  get  the  London  Polyglot 
reprinted,  Dr.  Clarke  made  another  attempt  to  revive  the  scheme ; 
but  the  project  again  fell  asleep  :  "none  of  the  men  of  might 
found  their  hands,"  and,  between  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, the  work  was  again  thrown  into  oblivion. 

The  following  letter  evinces  the  interest  Lord  Teignmouth 
took  in  the  project  of  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  London 
Polyglot,  as  well  as  testifies  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart. 
It  is  dated, — 

"  June  6,  1810. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  happened  to  be  absent  for 
half  an  hour  when  your  son  called  upon  me  ;  the  more  so,  be- 
cause I  have  been  almost  constantly  at  home  since  the  25th  of 
last  month,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  by  the  bed-side  of 
Lady  Teignmouth,  who  was  most  dangerously  indisposed  :  it 
has  pleased  God  to  bless  the  means  for  her  recovery,  and  my 
mind  being  thus  relieved,  I  shall  now  be  able  to  attend  to  other 
matters. 

"  L  did  not  occur  to  me,  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Pratt's  note, 
that  you  wished  my  opinion  respecting  the  plan  and  specimen 
for  the  new  Polyglot :  I  might  have  misunderstood  it,  as  I  pe- 
rused the  note  when  I  was  in  no  situation  to  attend  to  any  thing 
but  Lady  Teignmouth  :  I  will  keep  the  plan  till  to-morrow,  as 
your  son  is  not  here,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  bishop  of 
St^  David's :  for  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  entirely 
approve  of  it. 

"  You  overrate  my  ability  to  forward  this  great  work,  I  fear ; 
it  has  my  good  will,  and  shall  have  as  much  assistance  as  I  can 
give  it.     I  am  your  very  sincere  Teignmouth." 


Fro/Ti  the  Same. 

"  June  7. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  return  the  prospectus, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  as  well  as 
my  own,  exhibits  the  plan  of  the  intended  publication  in  a  very 
clear  and  intelligible  form  :  his  lordship  has  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  who  were  very 
willing  to  be  considered  approvers  of  the  work,  and  members 
of  a  committee.     I  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  names  of  two 

17* 
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or  three  other  bishops,  and  with  these  we  may,  for  I  lament 
delay,  go  to  work  with  the  lay  lords.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your 
sincere,  humble  servant,  Teignmouth." 

Before  dismissing  for  the  present  the  subject  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  learn  the 
manner,  as  once  narrated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  which  those  learned 
men.  Dr.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  collated  their  different  He- 
brew MSS.  They  got  an  ignorant  boy  and  taught  him  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  nothing  more  of  the  language;  and  thus, 
by  his  naming  letter  by  letter,  did  these  great  men  laboriously 
go  through  their  numerous  collations  :  the  boy  could  not  miscall 
a  word,  for  he  knew  not  the  sound,  but  only  the  letters  of  which 
each  word  was  composed  :  the  plan  was  sufficiently  laborious — 
but  it  was  a  safe  one,  and  in  such  a  cause  labour  had  its  full 
reward,  and  after  generations  the  benefit  of  their  patient  and 
successful  industry. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  time  when  the  first 
part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  sacred  writings  was 
published,  under  the  title — 

The  Holy  Bible,  containino^  the  Old  and  New  Testaments . 
the  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  most  correct  copies  of  the 
present  Authorized  Translation ;  including  the  Marginal  Read- 
ings, and  Parallel  Texts.  With  a  Cominentary  and  Critical 
Notes  ;  designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writings. 

The  general  preface  to  this  work  is  dated  London,  July  2, 
1810. 

The  work  itself  has  been  too  long  before  the  world  for  it  not 
to  have  judged  of  its  merits  long  ago ;  nor  at  any  rate  is  this  a 
place  to  discuss  its  elaborate  design  or  its  execution  :  that  it 
was  a  most  laborious  work,  involving  immense  research,  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
were  themselves  written  ;  great  oriental  scholarship,  to  bear 
upon  the  proper  explanation  of  many  passages  and  references ; 
and,  besides  all  these,  extensive  general  knowledge,  both  Bib- 
lical and  literary — a  clear  understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and 
an  invincible  degree  of  persevering  labour,  is  amply  testified  on 
the  slightest  examination  of  its  plan  ;  and  that  Dr.  Clarke  pos- 
sessed all  these  requisites  in  a  supereminent  degree,  is  evidenced 
by  the  execution  of  the  work  itself  Almost  immediately  upon 
its  publication  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  notes  on  Genesis  to  the 
right  honourable  Charles  Abbott,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, accompanied  by  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Sept.  14,  1810. 

"Sir, — Permit  me   to  present  you  with  the   accompanying 

volume,  which  contains  a  history  of  the  world,   and   of  the 

church,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  from 

the  foundation  of  both.     So  ancient  a  record,  dravyn  up  more 
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than  three  thousand  years  ago,  in  a  language  no  longer  vernacu- 
lar, must  necessarily  be  in  many  respects  obscure,  especially  to 
a  people  whose  customs  and  manners,  as  well  as  their  language, 
were  ever  dissimilar  from  those  of  that  nation  to  which  this 
•sacred  book  was  originally  given.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  properly  understanding  a  work  containing  the  first  discovery 
the  Supreme  Being  thought  proper  to  make  of  himself,  and  of 
his  ways  to  mankind,  I  endeavoured  to  acquaint  myself  with 
the  original  text,  and  wrote  down,  from  time  to  time,  such  illus- 
trations of  occurring  difficulties  as  presented  themselves  to  my 
view.  In  process  of  time,  these  accumulated  to  the  size  in 
which  they  now  present  themselves  to  the  public,  a  circumstance 
that  would  probably  never  have  taken  place,  had  not  Mr.  But- 
terworth,  who  had  been  my  unsolicited  Meccenas  in  this  business, 
by  repeated  importunities  at  last  constrained  me  to  commit  them 
to  the  press. 

"  From  your  character,  sir,  as  a  friend  to  every  institution, 
whether  sacred  or  civil,  that  has  the  best  interests  of  man  for 
its  object,  I  am  led  to  hope  that  this  work  will  not  be  an  unac- 
ceptable present.  The  text,  after  long  and  close  examination, 
I  am  persuaded  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy.  The  notes,  I  hope,  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  good  common  sense ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  the  first  of 
which  I  m.ost  conscientiously  acknowledge  as  constituting  the 
true  Christian  creed ;  and  the  second,  as  comprehending  a  code 
of  the  wisest,  most  just,  and  impartial  laws  w^hich  man  ever 
received,  or  by  which  any  nation  has  ever  yet  been  governed. 
Both  these  subjects,  when  any  opportunity  has  presented  itself 
in  the  course  of  my  work,  I  have  rejoiced  to  present  to  my 
readers,  in  their  own  light,  in  order  to  excite  their  gratitude 
for  such  inestimable  favours,  and  to  lead  them  to  prove  this  by 
a  conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  doctrines  in  their  creed,  and  a 
conscientious  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 

"  Praying  that  the  everlasting  God  may  have  your  invaluable 
life  always  in  his  holy  keeping,  I  am,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 
humble  servant,  Adam  Clarke.'* 

To  this  letter  the  right  honourable  the  speaker  returned  the 
following  answer : — 

KidbrooJc,  Sept.  15,  1810, 
"  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  book  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  sending  to  me,  and  it  is  with- 
out surprise  that  I  receive  from  your  hands  a  work  so  learned 
and  laborious  as  this  appears  to  be,  upon  the  first  view  of  its 
contents. 

"  Although  your  unwearied  exertions  in  the   discharge  of 
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every  duty  which  you  undertake,  would  lead  me  to  hope  that 
they  may  be  able  to  accomplish  even  this  great  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  your  other  engagements  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  be  in  some 
degree  apprehensive  that  the  progress  of  our  historical  collec- 
tion of  national  records  will  be  necessarily  retarded  by  so  for- 
midable a  competitor,  whose  claims  upon  your  time  will  not  be 
easily  satisfied.. 

*'  Most  heartily  wishing  you  all  the  blessings  of  health  and 
strength  requisite  for  the  prosecution  and  accomplishment  of 
your  various  and  valuable  labours,  I  am,  with  the  sincerest 
respect,  ever,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  Charles  Abbott.'" 

That  Mr.  Butterworth  himself  rejoiced  in  having  had  it  in 
his  power  to  forward  the  undertaking,  will  appear  from  the 
following  note,  written  by  him  to  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  publication 
of  Genesis : — 

Sept.  10,  1810. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Brother, — I  at  length  send  you  a  per- 
fected copy  of  the  first  part  of  your  Commentary  :  I  rejoice  at 
its  appearance  :  may  you  live  long  enough  to  finish  a  second 
edition  of  the  whole.  From  the  general  desire  expressed  to 
read  your  comment,  I  trust  that  the  sacred  volume  v^^ill  be 
more  studied  than  ever  :  we  have  already  many  dissenters  who 
have  become  subscribers,  and  all  seem  rejoiced  at  the  privilege 
of  being  such,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  benefit  and  gratification 
they  expect  to  derive  from  reading  your  notes.  I  thank  God 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  help 
you  in  this  most  glorious  work,  and  I  only  wish  to  see  yourself 
and  your  blessed  family  comfortably  situated,  that  you  may  go 
on  with  it  pleasantly  to  your  own  feelings. 

"  I  conceive  that  the  generality  of  our  commentators  are 
divines  only,  and  have  but  little  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
and  science  in  general,  which  greatly  serves  in  the  illustration 
of  the  sacred  text. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  your  learning  and  researches  after 
truth  will  effectually  serve  this  noble  work :  had  you  only  writ- 
ten the  preface,  this  alone  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind, by  assisting  future  theologians  in  acquainting  themselves 
with  Biblical  knowledge  ;  and  I  am  sure  your  comment  on  the 
book  of  Genesis  will  do  great  good. 

"  I  consider  it  a  high  honour  to  have  ushered  this  harbinger 
of  glad  tidings  into  the  world,  and  I  trust  it  wall  be  an  eternal 
blessing  to  future  generations. 

"  May  the  great  God,  whose  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve, 
bless  you  a  thousandtold  in  your  work.  I  ever  am,  my  very 
(Jear  brother,  yours  most  aflfectionately, 

"  Joseph  Butterworth." 
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Dr.  Clarke  also  presented  a  copy  of  his  Commentary  on 
Genesis  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note  : — 

Sept.  14,  1810. 

"My  Good  Lord, — It  will  add  to  the  obligations  under 
w^hich  your  lordship's  kindness  has  often  laid  me,  if  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  accept  a  copy  of  my  Notes  on  the  book 
of  Genesis,  which  I  herewith  have  the  honour  to  transmit.  I 
have  laboured  much  to  make  the  work  w^hat  it  should  be, — a 
comment  worthy  of  such  a  text :  that  I  have  often  failed,  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  regrets  :  that  I  have  sometimes 
succeeded,  and  that  your  lordship  and  other  enlightened  readers 
will  discern  this,  is  a  hope  which  I  would  gladly  indulge.  To 
be  favoured  with  any  hints  from  your  lordship  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  work,  when  you  shall  have  had 
time  to  look  over  this  part,  will  be  esteemed  a  singular  favour. 
I  have  anxiously  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of 
my  text  in  every  place,  and  I  hope  have  steered  perfectly  clear 
of  all  religious  controversies,  even  while  undisguisedly  support- 
ing my  own  views  of  divine  truth  ;  and  I  farther  hope  that  no 
description  of  Christians  will  find  themselves  in  any  respect 
aggrieved  by  my  work. 

"  I  have  never  written  on  polemic  divinity,  and  I  abhor  all 
religious  contentions.  I  have  lived  forty-six  years  in  peace 
with  mankind,  not  without  serious  endeavours  in  my  little  way 
to  do  them  good ;  and  I  trust,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  to 
die  in  the  same  spirit.  Wishing  your  lordship  and  family  the 
choicest  blessings  of  Heaven,  I  am,  my  good  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's obedient  and  grateful  humble  servant, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

To  this  note  his  lordship  sent  the  following  reply  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — On  my  arrival  in  town  on  Friday  evening,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  present,  and  although  I  have 
as  yet  had  but  Utile  time  to  spare,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  perusing  the  '  general  preface'  to  the  book  of  Genesis  : 
it  has  afforded  me  gratification  and  instruction,  and  I  trust  to 
derive  both  in  a  greater  degree  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
work  :  I  had  long  ago  given  my  name  to  Mr.  Butterworth  as  a 
subscriber  to  the  work. 

"  With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  your  health  to  enable  you  to 
complete  your  useful  labours,  and  praying  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  them,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  sincere,  humble  servant, 

"  Teignmouth. 

"  Portman-square,  Sept.  22,  1810." 

Although  Dr.  Clarke  was  thus  busily  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  government  work,  and  his  Commentary,  he  did 
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not  forget  or  neglect  the  interests  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  ;  which, 
though  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Owen  for  the  benefit  of  that 
institution,  is  still  in  itself  of  too  general  utility  to  be  confined 
solely  to  its  original  destination  : — 

October,  1810. 
"  Dear  Sir, — As  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the  committee 
at  their  last  meeting  to  provide  the  translators  in  India  with 
such  a  library  as  might  be  essentially  requisite  for  a  due  per- 
formance of  their  work  ;  and  being  desired  to  look  out  for  those 
works  which  they  particularly  request ;  I  have  turned  my  atten- 
tion fully  to  the  subject,  and  on  the  maturest  deliberation  re- 
commend the  following  works  as  being  indispensably  necessary  : — 

L  Critical  Editions  of  the  Sacred  Writings. — Walton's 
Polyglot.  Kennicotfs  Bible.  De  RossVs  Yar.  Lect.  in  Ken 
Houbig'ant''s  Bible.  Grahe'^s  Septuagint.  Bos''s  Septuagint 
MUVs  Greek  Test.  Wetstein's  ditto,  Griesbach''s  ditto,  genuine 
edition.  White'' s  Syr.  Gosp.  Codex  Bezce,  and  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus. 

II.  Hebrew,  &c.,  Lexicons. — CastelVs  Heptaglot,  (with 
the  Polyglot.)  Buxtorfs  Lexicon,  Heb.,  Chald.,  &c.  Tay- 
lor's Heb.  Concord.  Siockius''s  Clavis.  Parkhursfs  Lexicon. 
Noldius  on  the  Hebrew  Particles.      Calasio^s  Concordance. 

III.  Greek  Lexicons,  General  and  Particular. — Tromrn's 
Concord,  to  the  Septuagint.  Schmid''s  Concord,  to  the  Greek 
Testament.  Schleusne^-'' s  ditto  to  ditto.  Scapula''s  Lexicon, 
Elzevir  edition. 

IV.  Lexicons  for  the  Oriental  Languages. — Meninski's 
Thesaurus.  Golius''s  Arabic  Lexicon.  Wilmefs  ditto.  Rich- 
ardson's Arab,  and  Pers.  ditto. 

V.  General  Dictionaries. — Suicer''s  Thesaurus.  Ains- 
worth^s  Latin  Dictionary.  CalmeVs  Dictionary  to  the  Bible. 
Johnson''s  Dictionary.  Cruden''s  Concordance.  EncyclopcBdia 
Britannica. 

VI.  Works  chiefly  of  Verbal  Criticism. — Critici  Sactn. 
Kypke''s  Observations  in  Nov.  Test.  J{rebs\s  ditto.  Raphelius^s 
ditto. 

VII.  Greek  Historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Affairs 
of  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  &c. — Herodotus,  Diodorus. 
Sicidus,  Josephus,  Philo  JudfEus^  Eusebius ;  and  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  best  collection  by  Reading. 

VIII.  Critical  Works  on  the  Chronology,  Natural 
History,  &c.,  of  the  Bible. — Bochart''s  Hierozoicon,  Canaan, 
and  works  in  general.  Scheiichzer''s  Fhysica,  Saicra.  Ancient 
Universal  History,  Usher''s  Annals.  Dr.  Hale^s  Analysis  of 
Scripture  Chronology. 

IX.  Miscellanies. — Montfaucon'' s  Hexapla.     Cottelerius^s 
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Collection  of  Fathers.   Hyde^  De  Religione  Veterum  Persarum. 
Ditto,  Syntagma  Dissertat.   Michaelis's  Lectures,  by  Dr.  Marsh. 

"  The  above  works  are  such  as  must  come  into  every  question 
of  general  sacred  criticism.  They  are  not  the  works  of  sects  or 
parties,  nor  are  they  constructed  so  as  to  favour  any  particular 
religious  opinion,  rite,  &c.,  and  are,  therefore,  such  as  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  may  provide  for  their  translators  in 
India  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  original  constitution. 
And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  point  that  under  the  sixth  class  I 
have  recommended  the  Critici  Sacj'i,  instead  of  the  Syiiops. 
Critic.  The  best  editiojis  should  be  procured,  and  all  bound,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  russia,  to  prevent  the  Indian  vermin  from  de- 
stroying them.  Besides,  they  have  no  notion  of  binding  in  the 
East  Indies. 

"  Busy  and  hurried  as  I  am  with  many  things,  and  also  much 
indisposed,  (which  prevents  my  attendmg  the  meeting  to-day,) 
the  committee  may  command  all  the  little  services  which  he 
within  my  power.     I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

"  P.  S. — I  should  have  recommended  several  other  things  as 
very  useful ;  but  I  have  cut  as  closely  as  possible  to  save  ex- 
pense. Bochart  will  be  of  essential  use  to  Asiatic  translators, 
because  he  has  carefully  consulted  the  Arabic  naturalists,  and 
shows  the  names  which  they  apply  to  the  animals  mentioned  in 
our  Scriptures. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  at  first  view  that  I  should  recommend 
an  Encyclopcedia ;  but,  as  the  subjects  in  the  Bible  involve  a 
great  variety  of  questions  in  general  science,  I  judge  a  work 
of  this  kind  to  be  indispensably  necessary. 

"  If  you  send  them  such  a  collection  as  that  recommended 
within,  they  will  bless  God  and  pray  for  you,  and  the  cause  of 
truth  will  be  promoted.  Adam  Clarke." 

The  preceding  letter  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  the  foundation  of  a  useful  theological  library.  The  suc- 
ceeding one,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.,  will  show  how  a 
man  may  be  firm  in  his  own  belief,  and  yet  destitute  of  bitter- 
ness towards  others  who  may  differ  from  him  : — 

OcAoher  22,  1810. 
"  Dear  Sir, — When  I  received  yours  concerning  a  passage 
in  my  preface  to  Genesis,  I  was  just  going  to  answer  your 
note ;  and  shall  just  say  that,  in  the  list  of  works  necessary 
to  be  purchased  for  the  translators  in  India,  which  I  sent  to  the 
committee,  I  had  inserted  Herodotus  and  Dwdorus  Siculus. 
They  sent  back  the  list  to  me  by  Mr.  Pratt,  telling  me  it  was 
approved  of,  and  requested  me  to  procure  all  that  I  had  recom- 
mended with  as  much  speed  as  possible.     I  have  not  attempted 
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to  purchase  one  book  without  their  approbation.  When  I  re- 
ceived your  note,  I  sent  immediately  to  Priestley,  and  desired 
him  to  take  those  two  works  off  the  bill  :  for  I  have  such  a 
respect  for  your  judgment  that  I  know  few  cases  in  which  I 
would  not  prefer  it  to  my  own. 

"  I  now  take  up  your  letter,  which,  though  dated  October  11th, 
I  only  received  about  half  an  hour  ago.  I  can  say,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  that  I  studied,  in  every  part  of  the  work  in  question, 
to  avoid  every  expression  which  might  give  offence  or  pain  to 
any  man.  I  find  I  have  miscarried  :  but  it  certainly  is  not  the 
fault  of  my  heart.  Either  I  have  been  misinformed,  or  I  took 
it  for  granted,  that  all  the  Calvinists  in  England  were  against 
what  w^e  call  the  decree  of  unconditional  reprobation^  and  I 
really  thought  that  I  should  displease  no  person  by  simply  stating 
what  I  did,  and  I  thought  I  had  done  it  in  as  mild  and  dispassion- 
ate a  way  as  possible,  using  every  writer's  own  words  without 
the  least  comment,  believing  this  to  be  the  most  candid  way. 
I  have  now  just  turned  to  the  passage  as  it  stood  originally, 
and  must  own  I  can  see  nothing  uncandid  in  it ;  no  '  thrust,'  no 
'  wound'  was  designed.  Yet,  because  I  heard  some  time  ago 
that  some  Calvinists  did  not  like  it,  I  altered  not  only  it,  but 
several  other  things  which  I  thought,  from  this  specimen  might 
give  offence ;  so  that  you  have  not  to  wait  for  a  second  edition, 
which  may  never  be  called  for,  to  see  the  passage  freed  from 
all  to  which  you  may  object,  as  nearly  one  half  of  the  copies 
will  be  found  free  from  all  offences  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  shortly  to  send  you  a  sheet  to  replace  that  in 
yours. 

"My  dear  friend,  permit  me  to  say  that,  when  the  Calvinists 
in  general  speak  of  the  Methodists,  they  do  it  without  cere- 
mony ;  in  many  cases  with  cruelty,  and,  as  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed, in  absolute  hostility  to  truth.  Might  not  a  Methodist, 
who  is  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  reprisals,  say,  without 
offence,  that  they  hold  certain  doctrines,  w-ithout  stating  that  they 
are  either  false  or  unjust ;  while  he  lays  the  charge  of  the  evils 
that  have  been  produced  by  polemics  in  religious  society  as 
much  at  the  door  of  the  opposers  of  these  doctrines,  as  at  the 
door  of  those  who  defend  them  ?  See  the  passage  : — '  This 
opinion,  (sovereign,  unconditional  reprobation,)  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  defended  by  some  and  opposed  by  oth- 
ers, has  tended  greatly  to  the  disunion  of  many  Christians;  and 
produced  every  temper  but  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.' 
Here  is  no  abuse,  and  surely  nothing  uncandid  ; — a  hint,  merely 
intended  as  a  warning  to  both  sides  not  to  betray  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  gospel,  while  they  contended  for  what  they  deem- 
ed to  be  truth. 

"  I  never  wrote  a  controversial  tract  in  my  life  :  I  have  seen 
with  great  grief  the  provokings  of  many,  and  a  thousand  times 
has  my  heart  said, — 
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Semper  ego  auditor  tantum,  nunquamque  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties . 

But  my  love  of  peace  and  detestation  of  religious  disputes  in- 
duced me  to  keep  within  my  shell?  and  never  to  cross  the  wa- 
ters of  strife.  I  had  hoped,  as  I  was  living  at  least  an  inoffen- 
sive life,  not  without  the  most  cordial  and  strenuous  endeavours, 
in  my  little  way,  to  do  all  the  public  and  private  good  in  my 
power,  I  might  be  permitted  to  drop  quietly  into  the  grave ;  but 
this  is  denied  me,  not  by  the  world  ;  from  it  I  expect  no  good  ; 
but  by  those  who  profess  to  magnify  that  Saviour  whose  glory 
and  cause  they  cannot  say,  '  I  have  not  assisted  even  them  to 
promote,  while  another  body  of  religious  people  laid  just  claim 
to  the  principal  services  I  could  perform.' 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  is  my  love  of  peace  and  good 
understanding  with  religious  people,  that  there  is  not  one  sen- 
tence in  my  work  that  I  would  not  most  cheerfully  efface  for 
ever,  rather  than  it  should  give  offence  to  any  07ie  follower  of 
God,  though  it  might  be  calculated  to  please  a  thousand  of  my 
own  way  of  thinking.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  neither  the 
truth  nor  the  salvation  of  men  can  depend,  even  in  the  most 
remote  manner,  on  any  thing  I  have  written  or  can  write. 
Therefore  I  am  as  ready  to  blot  out  as  to  write :  indeed, 
more  so. 

"  I  have  said  above  that  I  prefer  your  judgment  to  my  own ; 
glad  should  I  be  to  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  it  on  many 
occasions :  I  think  few  cases  could  occur  in  which  I  should  not 
most  gladly  follow  its  directions. 

"At  present  I  am  greatly  worn  down  by  severe  affliction, 
both  in  my  own  person  and  in  my  family.  My  dear  wife  has 
been  apparently  in  the  jaws  of  death  for  some  time  past  :  this, 
added  to  my  own  great  prostration  of  strength  and  spirits,  has 
brought  me  nearly  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  Through  the  mercy 
of  God  she  appears  likely  to  recover.  As  to  myself,  I  find  I 
must  withdraw  from  public  life,  I  have  been  able  to  do  but 
little,  and  that  little  I  can  do  no  longer.  Even  the  blessed 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  I  shall  be  obliged  to  relin- 
quish ;  but  this  will  be  more  my  loss  than  that  of  the  society. 
I  hope  I  may  say  that  my  heart  is  in  every  good  w'ork,  though 
both  my  head  and  my  hand  can  do  but  little  more. 

"Begging  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  which  I  assure  you  I 
shall  highly  prize,  I  am,  with  best  respects  to  Mrs.  H.,  my  dear 
friend,  yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  year  that  Dr.  Clarke  became 
personally  acquainted  with  that  learned,  but  singular  character. 
Miss  Mary  Freeman  Shepherd.  She  was  an  English  woman 
by  birth,  though  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  the  an- 
cient and  noble  house  of  the  Falleti  of  Piedmont.,  formerly 
sovereign  princes  in  Italy.    She  had  been  educated  in  a  convent 
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at  Rome,  and  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic.  Seldom  has  it  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  either  man  or  woman  to  possess  so  strong  a  mind 
as  that  of  Miss  Shepherd ;  her  knowledge  of  languages  was 
extensive,  and  her  perception  of  their  beauties  acute ;  her 
acquaintance  with  general  literature  was  more  than  ordinarily- 
great,  and  she  was  as  fond  of  imparting  knowledge  as  she  was 
of  acquiring  it,  possessing  at  the  same  time  that  enthusiasm  of 
spirit,  and  delightful  facility  of  expression,  which  called  forth 
the  latent  taste  in  her  auditors,  or  created  it,  if  it  did  not  pre- 
viously exist.  When  she  chanced  to  entertain  a  partiality  for 
any  young  persons,  she  possessed  a  remarkable  power  of  attach- 
ing them  to  her  ;  and  this  was  the  more  singular,  as  her  person 
was  unwieldy,  and  her  manners  were  unpolished  and  even  bois- 
terous ;  notwithstanding  these  disqualifications  for  social  inter- 
course, her  acquaintance  was  felt  to  be  a  gain,  and  her  society 
always  profitable,  and  frequently  pleasant  and  delightful.  In 
early  life  she  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Woodfall  as  translator 
of  the  foreign  mails  to  the  Public  Advertiser ;  and,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  so  strongly  attached  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wes- 
ley, that  willingly  would  she  have  merged  her  name  in  his.  In 
every  particular  Miss  Shepherd  was  remarkable  :  eccentric  in 
person  and  manners,  yet  refined  in  mind  and  taste  ;  a  powerful 
understanding  united  to  strong  prejudices,  and  these  felt,  not 
only  with  reference  to  her  own  peculiar  creed,  but  on  subjects 
of  mere  opinion  and  points  of  doubtful  conduct. 

This  lady  entertained  a  heartfelt  interest  for  the  Jewish 
nation ;  she  had  in  early  life  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  delighted  to  trace  down  the  once  national 
greatness  of  the  Jews,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  miracles  God 
wrought  for  this  his  own  peculiar  inheritance  ;  and,  while  she 
allowed  that  they  had  indeed  denied  the  holy  and  the  just  One, 
she  looked  forward  to  their  acknowledging  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  to  their  final  restoration  to  their  own  land.  On 
these  subjects  Miss  Shepherd  was  not  only  tenacious  of  her 
own  opinion,  but  warm  in  defending  it ;  and  to  utter  sentiments 
contrary  to  her  own  on  these  points,  was  to  touch  the  very 
apple  of  her  eye.  This  lady  was  first  introduced  to  Dr.  Clarke 
by  Miss  Wesley,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  with  whom 
Miss  Shepherd  was  extremely  intimate,  and  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached  ;  on  all  occasions  proving  herself  a  zealous  and 
kind  friend  to  the  whole  family.  Between  the  period  of  Miss 
M.  F.  Shepherd's  introduction  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  accepting 
an  invitation  to  meet  Miss  Wesley  at  her  house,  he  had  met 
with  a  serious  accident  by  the  slipping  of  his  study  ladder 
while  he  was  in  search  of  a  book,  by  which  accident  he  was 
confined  to  the  house  for  nearly  three  months ;  to  this  circum- 
stance Miss  Shepherd's  first  letter  refers. 

Several  communications  passed  between  this  lady  and  Dr. 
Clarke  ;    extracts  from  some  of  which  are  here  inserted,  as 
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they  are  connected  with  circumstances  which  Dr.  Clarke  passed 
through,  or  referred  to  opinions  which  he  entertained.  Some 
of  the  extracts  are  as  follows  : — 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  long  thought,  as  you  think,  that  all 
we  term  the  evils  of  life  are  either  penal,  physical,  or  proba- 
tionary ;  and  it  is  very  flattering  to  self-love,  in  woman  espe- 
cially, when  her  thoughts  are  re-echoed  by  men  in  high  repute 
for  sense,  learning,  and  piety  :  I  might  have  added,  as  you  do, 
that  present  seeming  evjls  are  oftentimes  preventive  of  greater 
future  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  Bernard  Gilpin:  whose  broken 
leg  saved  him  from  the  ad  comhurendum  sentence  of  the 
wretches  who  were  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  my  religion : 
yet  God,  my  dear  sir,  could  have  prevented  your  breaking  your 
neck,  without  the  wounding  of  your  leg.  You  have  yourself 
suggested  a  more  obvious  reason  :  you  say,  '  I  can  ill  brook 
confinement  :'  I  suspect  you  want  a  little  bodily  rest,  and  you 
will  not  take  that  necessary  suspension  from  labour  :  God,  hav- 
ing given  to  man  freedom  of  will,  to  choose  life  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  counteracts  not  his  own  wise  and  just  established 
order  by  necessitating  fate  ;  therefore,  as  disobedient  Israel  he 
sendeth  into  captivity,  so  he  maketh  your  leg  to  enjoy  its 
sabbath. 

"  I  hope,  however,  shortly,  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  and 
dine  with  me  and  Sally  Wesley,  and  another  relation  of  her 
father's  and  uncle's,  poor  aged  Abby  Cock,  to  whom  I  think 
Dr.  Clarke  might  be  an  instrument  of  good,  in  removing  a  most 
unaccountable  gloom  and  heaviness  of  soul,  that  give  to  inno- 
cent Abel  the  horrors  of  guilty  Cain.  From  earliest  childhood 
she  was  educated  and  hath  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist society :  why,  then,  hath  she  not  peace,  and  even  joy  1 
She  is  of  a  sombre,  serious  constitution,  which  may  concur  with 
her  spirits  to  do  this  ;  for  her  life  hath  not  only  been  harmless, 
but  edifying:  search  and  see  if  you  can  penetrate  into  her  natu- 
ral reserve  of  temper  and  thought.  My  mind's  constitution  is 
the  reverse  of  this  sombre  reserve ;  perhaps  in  the  other  ex- 
treme. In  my  soul's  best  moods,  I  leap  as  the  roebuck  over 
mountains  of  spices ;  in  its  worst,  it  bursts  forth  as  the  volca- 
noes of  Etna  and  A^esuvius ;  yet  thanks,  immortal  thanks  to 
the  Almighty,  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  winds  and  of  the 
sea — the  voice  which  commandeth,  Thou  shalt  go  no  farther. 

"  I  have  never  harmed  any  one,  even  in  anger,  much  less 
justified  or  excused  my  transgressions  before  men,  or  charged 
the  Almighty  foolishly,  as  being  the  author  of  tempers  inherited 
from  my  forefathers,  and  increased  and  multiplied  in  myself 
most  abundantly.  Neither  did  I  charge  even  devils  of  any 
order,  fallen  angels,  or  fallen  human  beings,  with  more  than  their 
share:  Mea  Culpa,  Mea  7naxima  Culpa.  I  mourn,  I  grieve; 
not  as  a  slave  before  his  master,  but  as  a  child,  heart-broken,  to 
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have  offended  so  good  a  Father ;  thus  to  have  dishonoured  my 
Father's  image  and  name,  and  degraded  mine  own  dignity  of 
nature ;  yet  I  sink  not  hopelessly  :  '  Choose  life,'  my  Father 
God  still  says,  and  live.  All  the  commands  of  God,  preceptive 
or  prohibitory,  the  whole  Thorath  Adonai  is  for  man's  benefit ; 
it  is  the  kind  teaching  and  enlightening  of  the  wisdom  of  Eter- 
nity, guiding  the  short-lived  child  of  time  in  the  straight  and 
sure  road  to  everlasting  happiness.  If  I  am  sober,  temperate, 
just,  &c.,  it  is  for  myself,  and  beings  like  myself:  it  is  a  good 
that  overlays  the  throne  of  Jehovah  with  no  balm,  gold,  or  rays 
of  brightness.  One,  and  but  one  homage  of  my  soul's  deep, 
full  adoration,  can  go  up  straight  to  the  Most  High.  Un- 
bounded confidence,  unbounded  love,  a  full  belief  and  depend- 
ance  on  his  truth  in  all  he  hath  commanded,  in  all  he  hath 
promised,  in  all  he  hath  threatened;  this,  and  this  only,  is  wor- 
shipping the  Lord  our  God,  and  having  none  other  God  but 
Jehovah.  O,  I  could  tell  you,  all  obscure  and  little  as  I  am, 
how  he  hath  permitted  me,  Ruth,  a  Moabitess,  to  glean  in  the 
rich  fields  of  Boaz.  Ruth  indeed !  for,  for  what  have  I  seen 
of  his  wondrous  strength  1  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  sub- 
ject, which  was  to  engage  you  to  come  and  comfort  our  poor 
Abby,  whom  I  expect  on  Tuesday  next,  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  me.  Dr.  Clarke,  do  you  not  perceive  how  I  take  you  at 
your  offer,  and,  without  restraint,  as  to  an  old  acquaintance, 
show  myself  a  very  volcano  ?  Can  you  correspond,  and  answer 
with  the  heart,  to  such  explosions  1 

"  England  is  a  cold,  damp,  foggy  country  :  I  have  long  been 
used  to  the  warm  spirits,  and  sprightly  energy  of  soul  and  body, 
which  drop  from  the  sunbeams  of  happier  climates  :  there  men 
run  to  hail  the  first  appearance  of  the  Shemesh  of  God,  here 
they  lie  in  bed  long  after  the  birds  have  sung  their  hymns  of 
adoration. 

"  I  conclude  this  long  letter  with  every  kind  wish  to  you  and 
yours.  Grace,  peace,  and  mercy  be  multiplied  unto  you.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble,  but  tiresome  correspondent, 

"  M.  Freeman  Shepherd. 

"  45  Greek-street,  Sohor 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  not  a  line  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
correspondence  with  this  lady  to  be  found;  though  it  stretched 
through  several  years,  and  must,  from  the  genius  of  each  of  the 
parties,  have  been  peculiarly  interesting :  the  papers  found  of 
hers,  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  it  will  be  best  at 
once  to  present,  at  least  so  far  as  their  want  of  connection, 
frequent  want  of  date,  and  reference  to  circumstances  not  de- 
tailed, tends  not  to  make  them  too  obscure  for  insertion. 
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From  the  Same. 


"  My  Dear  Sir, — The  bearer  is  come  to  me  as  a  servant, 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  I  took  her  because  she  and  her  friends 
are  Methodists  :  she  knows  no  Methodist  in  town,  nor  even 
your  places  of  worship.  Attached  as  I  am  to  rny  own  people, 
I  would  not  put  hinderances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  lawful 
furtherances  in  the  way  of  others  in  their  different  roads,  and 
would  have  every  one  follow  strictly  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  I  therefore  send  her  to  you,  as  a  minister  of  her 
own  persuasion  :  she  appears  to  me  to  want  a  guide,  and  to 
meet  with  Christian  associates  ;  otherwise  she  will  go  back- 
ward instead  of  forward,  and  perhaps  ultimately  be  laughed  out 
of  all  religion. 

"  I  should  be  glad  that  you  would  return  me  my  '  William 
and  Jesse  ;'  '  Bartholomeio  Fair  ;'  '  Poems  on  Religion  ;' '  Prose 
Essay  on  the  Privileges  of  Women:''  on  the  '  Laia  of  Moses:' 
'  On  Education,  both  of  Males  and  Females ;'  and  other  frag 
ments  ;  and  my  '  Jews'"  Catechism,''  which  is  worth  all  I  ever  did 
or  can  write.  I  return  you  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creighton's  Letters, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  am  not  in  the  least  offended  at,  but  rather  edified 
with  his  delicacy  and  tenderness,  in  fearing  to  give  a  poor 
Roman  Catholic  pain  at  his  condemning  what  I  condemn  as 
heartily  as  he  doth — the  iriquisition,  and  all  cruelty  and  perse- 
cution, nay,  all  cunning  arts  to  make  converts.  I  practise,  as 
you  see,  a  very  different  system  :  perhaps  I  may  swindle  away 
this  poor  Sarah  Bosvvell  from  your  chapels  to  ours  ;  but  I  send 
her  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  not  to  Bishop  Douglass.  And  here  I 
cannot  help  disculpating  myself  from  the  general  belief  spread 
among  Mr.  Wesley's  people,  of  my  having  made  young  Sainuel 
Wesley  a  Papist  :  he  was  made  one  two  full  years  before  I 
ever  saw  his  face  :  I  had  not  the  smallest  share  in  making  him 
a  Catholic  :  a  Frenchman,  who  went  to  his  father's  house,  was 
his  converter  :  I  heard  of  it  only  by  accident  from  a  Mr.  Payton, 
a  famous  performer  on  the  viol  de  gamha,  and  I  persuaded 
Samuel  Wesley  not  to  live  in  criminal  hypocrisy  and  deception, 
but  to  tell  his  father  honestly  the  fact,  lest  he  should  hear  of  it 
from  others  :  he  had  not  the  courage  to  do  this,  but  begged  me 
to  break  it  to  his  father.  I  said  it  would  be  indecorous,  and 
not  treating  him  with  the  respect  and  regard  due  to  a  clergy- 
man, a  gentleman,  and  a  parent :  but  that  the  late  dutchess  of 
Norfolk,  whose  own  feelings  had  sustained  a  similar  trial, — a 
son  quitting  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, — would  best  sympa- 
thize in  tenderness  of  feeling  with  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  and 
announce  to  him,  in  all  the  delicacy  of  Christian  charity,  his 
son's  change  of  religion  ;  besides  these  reasons,  I  wished  to  show 
Mr.  C.  W.  all  possible  honour  :  the  dutchess  went  in  person, 
and  showed  him  all  respect  and  regard.     So  far,  and  no  farther. 
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was  I  concerned  ;  and  afterwards,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
this  two  years'  old  convert  to  live  soberly,  temperately,  and 
piously  ;  for  this,  and  only  this,  I  have  done  ample  penance  : 
for  it  is  my  peculiar  vocation,  not  by  choice,  but  per  force,  to 
be  a  very  Issachar ;  crouching  down  under  heavy  burdens  of 
ingratitude,  and  scourged  with  defamation  into  the  bargain.  If 
I  did  not  look  to  the  remuneration  of  future  rewards,  as  Moses 
did,  I  should  sink  under,  not  the  reproach  of  Israel,  but  the 
reproach  of  Egypt.  All  this  is  necessary  medicine,  or  God 
would  not  give  it,  to  save  me  from  hankering  after  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  its  garlic,  and  its  onions.  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours,  M.  Freeman  Shepherd." 


From  the  Same. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  the  privilege  of  truth,  that,  although 
ancient  as  the  Ancient  of  days,  yet  with  undimmed  eye,  and 
unabated  strength,  she  retains  in  her  lovely  complexion  all  the 
freshness  and  bloom  of  the  May-day  of  youth.  Time  takes  not 
from,  but  adds  to,  her  charms  the  dignity  that  commands  re- 
spect ;  the  awful  majesty  that  infuses  veneration  even  from  the 
rebellious  and  disobedient.  In  whatever  garmenl?4clad,  how- 
ever coarse  and  homely,  she  is  herself  ever  beautiful  as  the 
blessed  sun  :  from  the  dark  clouds  of  the  expanse  she  bursts 
forth  and  spreads  the  glorious  light  all  around  her.  As  she 
walks  over  the  hollow  caverns  of  falsehood,  the  hollow  caverns 
of  falsehood,  loud  echoing  to  the  footsteps  of  truth,  proclaim 
13m  inr\  vacuum  et  inane.  She  is  one,  as  God  is  one  ;  and 
even  BabeVs  workmen  and  high  tower  have  not  confounded  her 
language.  Witness  the  tenth  centur}'^  book  you  cite,  and  which 
you  have  in  part  had  the  goodness  to  translate  to  me.  Mark 
its  sound  doctrine  ;  might  we  not  add  a  beautiful  remark  in  Mr. 
AVesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  :  '  Many  seek,  but  do 
not  strive  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :'  Moses  says, 
'  If  ye  will  diligently  observe  to  do  all  these  commandments, 
statutes,  ordinances,  and  judgments,  which  I  command  you  this 
day,  then  all  those  blessings  shall  pursue  and  overtake  thee  ;'  as 
if  he  had  said.  Ye  need  not  run  after  the  blessings,  only  walk  in 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  all  these  blessings  shall  run 
after  you,  pursue,  and  overtake  you.  Many  eagerly  run  after 
blessings  and  comforts,  and  leave  the  commandments  of  God  ; 
seek  evidences  and  testimonies  from  God  of  what  God  is  to  do, 
(which  is  his  proper  work  and  business,)  and  in  the  mean  time 
forget  to  do  their  own,  viz.,  'to  cease  to  do  evil,  and  to  learn 
to  do  well.' 

" '  Choose  life,  and  live.'  Thine  arm  is  too  short  to  reach 
life  ;  but  thou  art  free  to  choose  ;  then  only  choose  life,  and  I 
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Jehovah  will  bring  it  to  thee.  Many  seek  not  diligently  to 
'  observe  to  do  the  commandments'  of  God,  but  previously  are 
not  only  prejudiced,  but  predetermined  not  to  do  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  but  diligently  to  observe  how  they  may 
evade,  and  explain  away  in  as  comfortable  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble for  themselves,  and  in  as  civil  a  way  as  a  Christian  of 
polished  manners  can  devise,  without  a  downright  giving  the 
lie  to  his  Maker,  every  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  though 
positive  command.  As  to  his  ordinances,  Zachary  and  Eliza- 
beth might,  if  they  saw  good,  walk  in  them,  as  in  the  command- 
ments, blameless  ;  but  some  have  learned  better,  are  wiser, 
and  have  found  out  that  God  hath  since  altered  his  mind,  and 
does  not  now  require  so  much  at  their  hands  :  all  is  done  for 
us :  what  we  never  did  will  be  imputed  to  us  :  we  shall  be 
judged,  not  by  our  works,  but  by  the  works  of  Jesus.  He  was 
crucified  ;  we  need  not  be  crucified  with  him,  in  order  to  reign 
with  him  ;  and,  by  that  wretched  perversion  of  the  very  mean- 
ing of  words,  to  be  justified  is  with  many  persons  to  be  ac- 
counted, not  made,  just.  Can  God,  the  sovereign  truth, 
account  that  to  be  which  is  not  ?  Then,  to  be  justified  is  to  be 
made  just,  and  such  meaning  only  hath  it  in  the  word  of  God. 
Noah  God  saw  to  be  a  just  man,  and  as  such  pronounced  him 
just  :  before  the  assembled  angels,  he  declares  his  servant  Job 
a  just  and  i^atight  man. 

"  En  passant :  how  could  any  one  imagine  that  the  Ha 
Satan  o{  Job  was  the  devil  T  Or  that  God  suffered  the  devil, 
after  his  expulsion  from  heaven,  ever  again  to  set  his  foot  in 
heaven  among  the  sons  of  God  ;  much  less  put  Job  into  the 
devil's  hands,  suffer  all  his  children  to  be  killed,  his  servants 
and  cattle  m.ade  a  prey  T  The  Scripture  merely  says.  Messen- 
gers came  to  tell  Job  all  this,  but  they  do  not  say  it  really  did 
happen  ;  if  so,  whence  came  Job's  seven  sons  all  ready  born,  at 
the  close  of  his  troubles  ]  The  same  number  as  recorded  in 
the  first  chapter  is  repeated  in  the  last  :  the  number  of  his  cattle 
is  doubled  ;  half  of  them,  his  own,  restored  ;  the  other  half,  the 
gifts  of  his  friends,  an  offering  of  reconciliation.  His  trial 
seems  to  have  been  but  of  a  few  days'  continuance.  The  visit 
of  his  three  friends  need  not  have  been  very  long  ;  their  speeches 
might  be  uttered  in  a  few  days ;  the  temporary  biles  of  short 
duration,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  messengers  escaped  from  dan- 
gers reported  in  the  visions  of  terror,  now  happily  rectified  in 
the  safety  and  lives  of  his  seven  sons,  and  recovery  of  his  cattle, 
with  a  double  increase  of  goods.  All  this  is  more  than  likely  ; 
and  yet  the  trial  of  Job  be  as  plenary  as  that  of  Abraham  in  the 
offering  up  of  Isaac.  The  patviarck's  faith,  love,  and  obedience 
had  their  perfect  work,  yet  Isaac  was  not  slain  :  Job's  patience 
had  its  full  trial,  and  he  lost  neither  son  nor  daughter,  ox,  sheep, 
ass,  nor  camel. 

"  I  am  persuaded  the  history  of  Job  is  a  real  matter  of  fact. 
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Have  you  a  mind  to  read  good  father  Louis  de  Grenada's  ser- 
mons, in  old  French,  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  IXth  of  France  I 
There  is  much  sound  timber  in  these  sermons,  enough  to  furnish 
a  whole  town  of  modern  buildings.  I  have  them,  and,  if  you 
like,  will  lend  them  you  to  read.  Good  night :  the  supper  hour 
is  gone  by,  and  my  maid  and  boy  come  and  stare  at  me  like 
famished  calves  on  their  parent  cow.     Love  to  you  all, 

"  M.  Freeman  Shepherd." 


From  the  Same. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  the  command- 
ant, and  his  invitation  to  you  to  view  with  him  the  lodgings 
with  which  they  can  accommodate  me  at  the  tower.  The  view 
of  shipping,  a  fine  river,  martial  music,  and  the  grand  roar  of 
that  noble  creature,  the  lion,  in  the  awful  hour  of  midnight,  are 
to  me  touches  of  the  sublime ;  and  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  tower,  and  there  I  shall  be  under  the  immediate  care  of 
my  beloved  earl  of  Moira ;  I  shall  feel  as  if  in  a  monastery 
enclosed  in  high  walls.  Strange  taste,  you  will  say  ;  and  so  it 
is,  but  it  is  mine. 

"  I  abstained  from  teasing  or  interrupting  you^  during  the 
sittings  of  your  great  sanhedrim :  but  those  over,  I  again  ad- 
dress you.  The  twentieth  of  next  month,  if  I  live  to  see  it,  I 
enter  into  the  eightieth  year  of  my  age,  and  my  mental  strength 
and  vision  still  remain  as  in  the  summer  of  my  life ;  neither  is 
the  cheerful  flow  of  my  animal  spirits  chilled  or  slackened. 
The  green  fruits  that  memory  gathered  are  ripened,  not 
decayed,  in  these  storehouses ;  and  over  them  I  write  the 
inscription  of  recording  gratitude, — '  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  is 
faithful  to  his  promises.'  '  If  thou  wilt  diligently  observe  to  do 
all  these  my  commandments,  then  all  these  blessings  shall  come 
on  thee,  and  overtake  thee,'  Deut.  xxviii. — Benedic,  Anima 
Tnea,  Domino. 

"  It  was  admirable  advice  which  Mr.  Wesley  records,  as 
having  been  given  by  a  woman  to  a  preacher  :  '  Preach,'  said 
she,  '  the  law  first,  then  the  gospel,  and  then  the  law  again.' 
It  is  the  method  which  God  himself  hath  observed  throughout 
the  sacred  writings,  '  Cease  to  do  evil,'  first,  saith  Jehovah, 
then  'learn  to  do  well.' 

"  Many  persons,  I  have  heard,  charge  God  foolishly,  nay, 
wickedly,  anii  say  :  '  If  God  give  me  his  grace  to  do  well ;'  thus 
pleading  their  own  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  running  to  do 
mischief,  instead  of  taking  hold  of  and  using  the  strength 
which  God  has  provided.  Preach  the  law  strongly  to  such 
miscreants  that  thus  bring  a  scandal  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  I 
had  rather  be  a  Jew  than  such  a  Christian. 
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"  I  have  just  been  reading  F.'s  own  account  of  himself. 
From  such  a  man  God  preserve  my  beloved  Israelites.  O, 
Jeshooang  Ha  Meleck  Mcshiach  !  Be  thou  thyself  the  Shep- 
herd of  Israel !  Haste  to  bring  them  back  from  all  the  places 
of  their  dispersion  into  their  own  land  ;  and  as  the  angels  de- 
clared at  their  ascension,  to  the  apostles,  Stand  thou  on  Mount 
Olivet,  and  show  them  clearly,  '  Him  whom  they  in  ignorance 
pierced ;'  but  suffer  them  not  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  poisoned 
with  such  Christianity  as  such  men  preach  and  practise  in  this 
land  of  baptized  heathens.  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer'  to 
God  is  for  Israel. 

"  Your  very  sincere  and  cordial  well-wisher, 

^^  September  2,  1810.  M.  Freeman  Shepherd." 


From  the  Same. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — You  tell  me  that  I  'have  a  nice  hand  at 
rhymification  ;'  that  I  have  at  inonostrophic,  I  send  you  the 
enclosed  specimen,  and  also  the  sermons  of  father  Louis  de 
Grenada.,  who  lived  confessor  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  translated  in  the 
year  1583,  into  the  old  Gaulois  French  language  of  that  time, 
yet  beautiful  you  will  find  them  if  you  can  make  out  the  obso- 
lete orthography,  idioms,  and  abbreviations.  The  first  sermon 
on  Easter  day  is  peculiarly  beautiful  ;  there  is  also  a  charming 
passage  on  early  rising  ;  and  O  !  would  to  God  it  might  provoke 
the  Methodists  to  resume  their  five  o'clock  prayer-meetings,  and 
early  sermons.     They  might  renew  the  face  of  this  great  city. 

"  When  in  your  notes  you  come  to  Isaac's  blessings  to  Esau., 
you  will  be  led  particularly  to  observe  how  literally  they  were 
ratified  by  God  ;  also  you  will  see  strong  proof  that  Esau  was 
not  abhorred  of  the  great  and  just  God,  and  how  very  nobly  and 
lovingly  too  he  acted  towards  his  overreaching  brother  at  their 
meeting,  nor  did  he  ever  retract  from  their  reconciliation  ;  as 
Ishmael  and  Isaac,  so  did  Esau  with  Jacob,  unite  as  brethren 
to  pay  the  last  duties  to  their  father.  I  beseech  you  also  to 
point  out  very  particularly  tl)e  just  penalties  levied  on  the  joint 
frauds  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob :  after  she  sent  him  to  Laban,  she 
never  more  beheld  her  son  Jacob  ; — even  she  herself  disappears, 
for  no  farther  mention  is  made  of  her  by  upright,  truth-loving 
Moses,  no,  not  so  much  as  of  her  death,  while  of  only  her  nurse 
Deborah  is  much  honouring  record  ;  there  is  in  this,  as  in  all 
the  narrations  of  Moses,  exquisite  beauty  and  propriety.  Rebekah 
was  a  mother  in  Israel ;  truth  required  the  narrative  with  the 
reality  of  facts ;  respect  bid  say  no  more,  and  bowed  the  head 
in  silence.  Jacob  was  taught  by  Laban  how  odious  fraud,  decep- 
tion, and  disguise  were  ;  and  his  own  feelings  and  conscience 
told  him,  this  is  retribution.     The  holy  and  blessed  God  causes 
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not  evil,  but  he  overrules  it,  and  causes  its  effects  to  work  good, 
and  wicked  men  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice  on  other 
criminals. 

"  I  wish  you  also  to  notice  in  your  notes  the  style  and  terms 
of  Jacob'' s  prayer  to  God,  when  in  fear  of  Esau  and  his  four 
hundred  men.  It  is  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  how  little  he 
deserved  to  be  saved  from  the  danger  he  dreaded. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Dr.  Clarke,  but  I  own  that  I  am  in  rap- 
lures  of  delight  every  time  I  read  of  that  overreaching,  cowardly 
JacoVs  dreadful  fear  of  the  brother  he  had  made  his  enemy, 
and  of  his  never  getting  a  blessing  from  God  himself,  without 
first  being  ham-strung,  and  lamed  to  limping  ;  and  here  he  is 
represented  as  being  nearly  terrified  to  death,  and  sending  a 
trespass  offering  to  Esau,  and  bowing  himself  down  seven  times 
to  the  ground,  with  all  his  wives  and  children  bowing  down 
seven  times  also,  as  they  passed  before  'wy  Lord  Esau,''  like 
captives  before  their  conqueror.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  enjoy  this 
excellent  view  of  God's  retribution,  while  Moses  hath  mosi 
strongly  delineated  and  coloured  the  beautiful  picture.  ^;  So 
many  make  a  bad  use  of  Jacobus  and  IsraeVs  history,  that  I  am 
anxious  it  should  appear  in  its  true  light.  Good  evening,  to 
you.  I  send  you  my  little  poem  on  religion  ;  the  other  rhymes 
are  for  an  hour  of  relaxation  :  this  is  Wednesday,  and  a  ,day 
of  abstinence  with  us  of  the  ^old  lady's'  household.  Yours 
afTectionately,  M.  F.  Shepherd  I" 


From  the  Same. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — You  express  wonder  '  that  a  good  Catholicj 
and  in  Roma  la  Santa,  could  so  write.'  Had  I  not  been  a 
sincere,  and  even  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  I  had  not  so  written.  The  dirt  and  rubbish  of  othey 
people's  houses  I  am  sorry  to  see  ;  but  I  am  not  called  to  be 
their  scavenger;  but  any  filth,  even  a  little  dust  or  cobweb  in 
my  own  mother's  palace,  grieves  me  to  the  soul,  so  jealous  aia 
I  for  her  glory  and  honour.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  child  she 
hath,  to  sweep,  dust,  wash,  and  scour  the  palace  themselves. 
I  do^  not  leave  my  mother's  house  because  dirty  and  wicked 
servants  have  broken,  damaged,  and  injured  it  and  the  furniture  ; 
I  do  all  I  can  for  it ;  let  others  do  the  same,  and  the  house  will 
soon  be  cleaned  and  put  to  rights.  The  church,  spite  of  storms 
and  adverse  winds  and  weather,  insects,  vermin,  &c.,  still 
subsists  :  other  sects,  like  branches,  and  pretty  nosegays  kept 
in  bough  pots  for  a  while,  look  rich  and  gay,  but  they  die  away 
after  a  time, — they  have  no  root,  and  are  scarcely  slips.  The  ' 
parent  tree  outlives  her  children, — ^^God  graft  them  on  again ! 
Forgive,  dear  sir,  the  zealous  superstition  of  a  woman. 

"  I  have  given  up,  for  the  present,  the  intention  of  removing 
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to  the  tower,  of  which  Lord  Moira  is  constable  :  I  wish  you 
would  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  him.  He  is  himself  an 
Irishman,  born  in  Ireland,  and,  moreover,  he  reveres  the  name 
and  memory  of  John  Wesley  ;  and  twice  already  in  my  life 
have  I  found  Methodism  a  recommendation  to  his  kindness  for 
persons  I  wished  to  serve  by  his  influence.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
man  of  genius  and  real  solid  learning, — a  judge  of  men  and 
books.  At  six  years  and  a  half  old  he  could  read,  understand, 
and  grammatically  construe  any  ode  of  Horace  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  book.  I  was  present  when  he  did  this  at  Moira 
Castle  before,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  rector  of 
Moira ;  he  also  read,  and  very  prettily  did  the  same  by  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  in  Greek.  In  the  English  language 
he  was  uncommonly  correct  and  intelligent,  and  in  the  French 
I  found  him  far  beyond  what  much  older  children  learn  from 
the  twice  a-week  lessons  of  hired  masters  ;  he  had  a  most 
hungry  appetite   to  learn  more,  and   a  good  digestion  thereon 

'  attendant.  Lady  Huntingdon,  his  mother's  mother,  loved  Charles 
Wesley  ;  and  his  wife  she  herself  nursed  when  in  the  small-pox. 

'  -IShe  would  have  loved  John  Wesley  as  much,  if  his  spirit  and 
garments  had  not  had  so  much  of  Elisha's  and  the  Baptist's 
'camers-hair  texture  ;  its  contact  was  friction-against-the-grain 
bfthe  sainted  vestments  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  elect  lady.  Besides, 
Jhhn  Wesley  might  know  too  much  of  syntax  and  Greek.  Lady 
Huntingdon's  daughter,  the  late  countess  of  Moira,  and  mother 
of  the  present  earl  of  Moira,  was  such  a  one  in  deed,  and  in 
truth,  in  mind,  talents,  and  understandmg,  tempers,  affections, 
and  manners,  as,  had  she  lived  two  thousand  years  ago,  Gabriel 
had  hailed  with  the  honours  of  Heaven  as  highly  favoured  above 
women.  '  Take  her  for  all  in  all,'  I  shall  not  live  to  see  her 
like  again ;  yet  she  lives,  and  will  for  ever  live  '  in  my  mind's 
eye,'  and  '  heart  of  hearts.'  O,  Dr.  Clarke,  I  loved  her  as  my 
^soul ;  she  honoured  me  with  her  friendship,— that  is  too  proud 
a  word,  but  it  hath   been  my  passport  to  her  noble  son, — my 

'*^;hief  merit  with  him,  that  I  so  loved  his  almost  worshipped 
'mother.  Shame  on  me,  to  have  known  so  intimately,  so  fa- 
miliarly, so  many  of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  and   yet 

be the  poor  unexcellent,  unlovely  thing  I  am. 

"  Have  you  got  my  Hebrew  catechism  rendered  into  English  ! 
When  it  is  done,  let  me  have  it  again,  tor  I  highly  prize  it. 
Tell  me  also,  after  certain  subtractions  from,  and  plenary  indul- 
gences to  some  of  my  ideas,  did  you  relish  my  ode  on  religion  % 
I  will  not  say  the  verse,  but  the  thoughts.  I  wish  for,  but  do 
not  command  my  betters,  or  I  would  solicit  from  your  leisure 
an  hour's  conference.  Love  to  all  your  family.  Yours  alTec- 
tionately,  M.  Frkeman  Shepherd." 

Besides  the  above  and  other  letters,  there  are  several  poems 
on  various  subjects,  and  in  different  measures,  which  Miss  Shep- 
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herd  sent  to  Dr.  Clarke,  abounding  with  strong  sense,  and  not 
unfrequently  possessing  much  poetic  merit ;  but  their  insertion 
here  would  be  too  great  a  digression  from  the  narrative  ;  and 
perhaps  even  for  some  of  the  preceding  letters  there  would  be 
need  of  an  apologv,  did  not  their  own  strange  excellence  form 
the  plea  for  their  introduction. 

This  singularly  interesting  lady  survived  the  date  of  these 
letters  about  two  years,  and  continued  her  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  family  ;  she  retained  all  her  faculties  to  the 
last ;  and  on  her  death-bed  expressed  herself  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  as  "dying  in  the  true  catholic  faith,  and  with  a 
firm  assurance  that  her  short  penal  sufferings  would  terminate 
in  the  eternal  beatitude  of  her  soul  through  the  merits  of  her 
Redeemer." 

Miss  Shepherd  imparted  to  I)r.  Clarke  some  curious  and 
important  particulars  concerning  Mr.  Alex.  Cruden,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  note  below.* 

*  "  Mr.  A.  Cruden  was  employed  by  Mr.  \YoodfaII  as  corrector  of 
the  press  for  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  connection  with  Miss  Mary  Free- 
man Shepherd,  from  1754-1759.  Eleven  thousand  copies  per  day  were 
printed  of  tliis  paper.  Mr.  Wood  fall  was  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Spence, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  the  editor,  Mr.  Cruden  the  corrector  of  the  press, 
and  Miss  M.  F.  Shepherd  the  translator  of  the  foreign  mails. 

''  Before  this  time  he  had  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Concord- 
ance, and  dedicated  it  to  Queen  Caroline,  1737.  This  work  overt 
powered  him,  and,  in  consequence,  he  became  deranged,  and  was  con- 
fined for  some  time  at  a  house  in  Hoxton,  but  was  afterwards  perfectly 
restored  :  and  for  twelve  years  before  his  death,  was  in  possession  of 
his  faculties  in  the  completest  manner  possible. 

"^For  the  second  edition  of  his  Concordance,  the  booksellers  agreed 
to  give  him  500/.  The  work  was  re-prepared  for  the  press,  sold  well, 
a  third  edition  was  soon  called  f&r,  and  the  booksellers  generously  added 
3d0/.  to  the  original  500/.  He  had  also  twenty  copies  given  him  on 
fine  paper,  which  he  distributed  in  presents. 

"'  The  print  prefixed  to  the  second  and  third  editions  is  a  most  coiTCct 
and  striking  resemblance  of  the  author  ;  the  wig  and  coat,  just  as  they 
are  represented  ;  the  coat  was  a  blue  gray  ;  waistcoat  and  small  clothes 
black  :   this  was  his  constant  dress. 

"  The  third  edition  he  was  enabled,  through  Sir  R.  Walpole's  influ- 
ence, to  dedicate  to  his  majesty  George  III.  ;  but  Sir  R.  positively 
stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  speak  one  word  to  the  king  ;  Cruden, 
perceiving  an  opportunity,  was  about  to  give  the  king  some  godly  advice, 
when  Sir  R.  took  him  by  the  arm  and  conducted  hiin  from  the  royal 
presence.  Sir  R.  had  promised  to  get  him  appointed  bookseller  to  the 
queen,  and  continued  from  month  to  month  to  amuse  him  with  ])romises. 
Being  informed  by  some  of  his  friends  that  Sir  R.  paid  little  attention 
to  his  word,  he  posted  one  day  to  the  levee,  got  op  to  Sir  R.,  bluntly 
told  him  what  he  had  heard,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  might 
depend  on  his  promise.  '  You  shall  have  the  appointment,'  said  Sir  R., 
smiling.     'Yes,  Sir  R.,'  replied  Cruden,  *  so  you  have  told  me  any  tin\e 
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The  following  letter  was  addressed  b)^  Dr.  Clarke  to  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Mabyn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  that  gentle- 
man's wife  : — 

Harpur-sireet,  Red  Lion  square,  London,  March  4,  1811. 
"  My  Yery  Dear  and  Much  Respected  Friend, — With  that 
concern  which  becomes  me  as  your  friend,  and  which  I  should 

for  these  two  months  past.'  'You  shall  certainly  have  it,  Mr.  C.,'' 
rejoined  Sir  R.  Cruden  retired,  and  the  next  day  had  the  appointment. 
"Cruden  was  a  Uveryman  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  would 
often  mention,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  that  by  his  seniority  he  was 
entitled  to  walk  before  Mr.  Woodfall,  his  employer,  on  all  processions 
of  the  livery. 

*' Cruden  was  never  married  ;  but,  when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age, 
unluckily  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  A.,  a  lady  of  large  fortune  ;  lie  sup- 
posed that  with  his  own  abilities  and  her  fortune  he  should  be  able  to 
do  great  good  in  the  world.  She  refused  his  offer,  and,  on  his  pressing 
his  suit,  most  ungenerously  made  her  servants  toss  him  in  a  blanket. 

"  He  was  accustomed  to  mention  his  derangement  in  terms  of  grati- 
tude to  his  Maker,  as  during  the  whole  course  of  it  the  strain  of  his 
piety  was  continued,  nor  was  he  ever  heard  to  speak  an  unchristian 
word.  His  derangement  was  often  tinctured  with  the  sublhne  of  devo- 
tio.n,  and  the  right  bent  of  his  heart  was  often  perceivable  in  his  most 
irregular  moments. 

"Mr.  Cruden  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  :  besides  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  he  understood  classically,  he  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

"  He  once  paid  a  visit  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  was  invited  to  dine  in  hall  at  the  principal  colleges. 

""VVTiile  at  Oxford,  a  lady,  of  remarkable  beauty,  used  to  amuse  her- 
self in  some  of  the  public  walks  each  Lord's  dav,  during  divine  service, 
which  was  the  means  of  attracting  a  number  of  the  students  of  the 
university.  Cruden  thought  he  could  correct  this  indecency.  He  went 
one  day  to  the  place  where  this  lady  was  walking,  followed  by  her  crowd 
of  admirers  ;  and  walking  up  to  her,  he  took  off  his  hat,  made  her  a 
low  bow,  and  addressed  her  thus  : — '  Madam,  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
fame  of  your  beauty,  and  find  it  to  be  equal  to  the  most  flattering  report ; 
though  an  old  m^i,  I  cannot  behold  it  without  admiration.  But  O, 
madam !  is  it  not  wrong  thus  to  employ  the  Lord's  day,  when  Christian 
people  are  employed  in  his  worship.  You  not  only  deprive  yourself  of 
the  benefit  of  divine  ordinances,  but  become  the  means  of  preventing 
many  others  from  being  more  profitably  employed.'  The  lady  felt  the 
reproof,  and  very  politely  replied,  *  Sir,  I  shall  certainly  henceforth  take 
another  time  for  my  walks.' 

"  Mr.  Cruden  had  a  most  scrupulous  respect  for  the  Sabbath  day. 
On  that  day  he  utterly  refused  to  do  any  kind  of  work  ;  and  lest  his 
assistant  should  break  the  Sabbath  by  translating  the  foreign  papers,  he 
used  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  mails  when  they  came  on  Saturday,  get 
the  papers  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  bring  them  to  Miss  S.,  that  she 
might  translate  them  before  the  Sabbath  commenced.  He  was  a  zealous 
Calvinist,   and  sat  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.   Mr.   Cruikshanks 
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feel  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  who  long  acted  to  me  the 
part  of  a  most  tender  and  affectionate  parent,  I  received  the 
account  of  the  death  of  your  amiable  partner,  though  it  was  an 
event  long  expected,  and  indeed  anticipated  by  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Mrs.  Mabyn's  health.  I  often 
feared  that  I  should  never  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  -her 
before  her  death,  and  it  has  constituted  a  portion  of  my  happi- 
ness that  I  was  thus  favoured,  and  witnessed  my  friend  dying 
in  the  Lord,  perfectly  resigned  to  her  situation,  and  patiently 
waiting  till  her  change  should  come.  She  has  now  obtained 
the  end  of  her  faith,  the  salvation  of  her  soul  ;  she  is  with  the 
Lord,  and  safe,  for  ever  safe.  Now,  my  very  dear  friend,  you 
are  called  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  your  blessed  God  and 
Father.  He  is  too  wise  to  err,  and  too  good  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  unkind.  Pie  loves  you,  and  will  cause  every  thing  to 
work  for  your  good — he  is  always  with  you  and  working  for 
you,  and  he  will  cause  every  occurrence  in  the  whole  economy 
of  providence  to  work  for  your  good  :  what  a  blessed  prospect 
of  being  all  shortly  before  the  throne,  where  we  shall  know 
each  other  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  recount  the  wonderful 
operations  of  his  grace  and  mercy  in  our  preservation  and  final 
salvation.     Blessed  be  God  for  this  hope  ! 

"  Now,  my  very  dear  friend,  you  must  not  abandon  life  because 
God  has  taken  away  your  partner  :  I  mean,  you  must  not  be 
careless  about  life — you  must  take  care  of  yourself :  you  may 
live  many  years,  and  do  a  little  more  for  God's  cause  ;  or  you 
may  be  called  to  suffer  a  little,  and  thus  show  the  virtues  of  Him 
who  has  called  you  from  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 
Will  you  come  and  see  us  1  We  will  do  every  thing  in  the  com- 

of  Swallow-street.  He  was  fond  of  maintaining  his  peculiar  opinions  ; 
but  was  never  out  of  temper ;  and,  when  pressed  the  closest,  would 
never  avail  himself  of  a  sophistical  argument  to  enable  him  either  to  foil 
his  adversary,  or  make  good  his  retreat. 

"  He  has  been  known,  when  he  heard  carters,  porters,  &c.,  swear 
and  blaspheme  in  the  streets,  to  go  up  to  them,  move  his  hat,  and  beg 
leave  lo  speak  a  moment  to  them  ;  and  then  give  them  a  very  sensible, 
mild,  and  Christian  reproof,  which  was  seldom  reiented,  even  by  the 
most  ferocious. 

"On  receiving  the  800/.,  mentioned  above,  from  the  booksellers,  he 
conceived  he  had  property  enough  to  maintain  himself ;  whereupon  he 
retired  to  Greenwich,  and  lived  there  in  great  comfort,  ranking  among 
his  friends  several  genteel  and  respectable  persons  ;  among  others, 
Mr.  Blackwell,  a  banker  of  London,  who  often  had  him  at  his  countr\'- 
seat  in  Lewisham. 

"Mr.  Cruden  had  no  lingering  illness.  Having  gone  to  his  room  as 
usual,  the  maid,  ringing  in  the  morning,  found  no  answer.  She  went 
to  his  room  ;  he  was  not  there— to  his  bed-chamber  :  he  was  not  there 
—into  his  closet,  where  he  had  an  easy  chair ;  here  she  found  him. 
kneeling  in  the  chair,  his  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven — quite  dead  !" 
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pass  of  our  power  to  make  you  comfortable,  and  shall  rejoice  to 
have  you  under  our  roof;  and  I  may  say  that  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren all  wish  this,  and  will  feel  themselves  honoured  by  having 
the  opportunity  of  showing  their  love  to  you  by  any  services 
they  can  possibly  perform. 

"  With  love  to  brothers  and  sisters  Lobb,  and  all  my  friends 
in  Camelford,  I  am,  my  very  dear  friend,  yours  most  affection- 
ately, A.  Clarke.'' 

Mrs.  Clarke  wrote  on  the  sheet  on  which  was  the  preceding 
letter  as  follows  : — 

"  Very  Dear  Friend, — I  feel  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  kindness  to  my  dear  husband  while  he  was  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  if  thanks  would  repay  you,  you  should  have  an  abun- 
dant recompense.  These  would  be  but  a  shadowy  return : 
however,  such  as  they  are,  (as  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer,) 
accept  them,  and  believe  that  with  much  affection  I  am  your 
truly  obliged  and  deeply  indebted  M.  Clarke." 

In  the  May  of  1811,  Dr.  Clarke,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  and  his  eldest  son,  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  and 
as  usual,  during  any  long  absences  from  home,  he  kept  a  jour- 
nal;  and  from  his  notes  of  this  tour  we  shall  be  enabled  to  state 
on  his  own  authority,  and  in  his  own  words,  the  sort  of  active, 
inquisitive  life  he  led  when  circumstances  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  In  this  journal, 
after  describing  his  leaving  London,  till  they  got  to  Bangor,  he 
adds : — 

"  Passing  through  this  most  interesting  country,  in  which 
nature  appeared  in  all  her  wildness,  and  in  some  of  her  most 
terrific  forms,  we  beheld  high,  rugged,  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains, on  the  sides  of  which  were  vast  rocks  almost  pendent  over 
our  heads,  and  apparently  threatening  our  destruction  :  the 
rivers  also  were  greatly  swollen,  and  many  torrents  came 
tumbling  down  the  high  mountains,  dashing  into  foam  among 
the  rocks,  and  running  maddening  through  the  valleys. 

"  May  30. — We  are  now  in  Mona  or  Anglesea,  the  seat  of 
the  Druids  and  their  barbarous  worship.  I  hoped  to  have  seen 
some  remains  of  their  superstitions,  but  perceived  not  the  small- 
est from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  in  the  road  we 
travelled :  yet  their  temples  are  said  still  to  exist — but  there 
was  none  near  our  road. 

''May  31. — Reached  DuUin  :  blessed  be  God,  we  have 
escaped  all  dangers  both  by  land  and  water :  may  he  save  me 
from  all  sin,  and  make  my  coming  to  this  kingdom  a  blessing  to 
myself  and  multitudes  besides.  Spent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day  in  waiting  on  different  friends,  and  in  examining  several 
diplomatic  papers  with  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  record 
commission.     W'ent  to   Trinity  college,  and  was  most  kindly 
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received  by  Dr.  Barrett,  the  vice  provost  and  librarian,  and  am 
to  be  with  him  to-morrow  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  coUeg-e 
library. 

''''June  1. — Went  according-  to  appointment,  and  with  Dr.  B. 
examined  several  things,  and  among  the  rest  the  Codex  Re- 
scriptus,  containing  a  part  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  which  Dr. 
Barrett  has  got  engraved,  and  published.  It  is  a  quarto  volume, 
and  the  leaves  on  which  this  ancient  writing  was  formed,  are 
all  discoloured  by  some  chymical  process,  used  to  discharge  the 
original  writing,  that  another  work  might  be  transcribed  in  its 
place.  From  all  the  evidences  before  me  I  draw  the  following 
conclusions : — 

"  First,  that  the  original  writing  was  very  old,  probably  of 
the  fourth  or  lifth  century. 

"  Secondly,  that  the  parchment  was  originally  purple,  and 
that  this  was  a  Codex  purpureus. 

"  Thirdly,  that  the  letters  were  probably  written  in  gold,  as 
some  remains  seem  to  indicate. 

"I  examined  also  the  Codex  Monifortii,  the  only  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  containing  the  text  of  the  '  three  heavenly 
witnesses.'  It  is  a  very  thick  12mo  volume,  and  by  bad  usage 
is  now  broken  into  two  parts  about  the  middle.  The  fac-simUe 
which  I  formerly  had  taken  off  and  engraved  is  very  correct.* 
The  MS.  is  written  on  paper,  glazed  after  the  eastern  manner, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  ancient.  There  are  the  following 
words  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  pages,  evidently  written  by  the 
same  hand  : — IrjGovg  Mapta  ^pavKLOhog.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  MS.  was  written  by  a  Franciscan  friar  :  and  from  another 
inscription  in  the  book  he  appears  to  have  been  named  Froyhe, — 
Sum  ThomcB  dementis  olim  fratris  Froyhe.  This  MS.  is  not 
taken  proper  care  of,  and  in  the  next  binding  it  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer considerable  damage.  There  is  scarcely  a  librarian  of  any 
public  library  that  has  much  knowledge  of  bookbinding  or  book- 
mending  ;  and  no  man,  however  respectable  his  learning  may  be, 
is  proper  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  public  library  who 
does  not  understand  both. 

''''June  2. — Sunday  morning  I  preached  early,  and  afterwards 
■went  and  heard  a  sermon  at  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament,  which  was  administered  by  two  clergy- 
men in  an  orderly,  solemn  manner. 

"  In  the  evening  I  preached  again  to  a  large  congregation, 
and  had  several  clergymen  and  fellows  of  Trinity  college  to 
hear  me. 

"  The  next  day  I  had  several  visits  from  the  fellows  of  Tri- 
nity college,  who  invited  me  to  a  fellowship  examination,  and  to 
breakfast  on  the  following  day ;  but  I  was  engaged  to  preach  at 

*  Inserted  in  "  The  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature."  See  vol.  i, 
page  71.  Edit.  1830. 
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Drogheda  and  Dundalk.  I  waited  on  the  lord  chancellor  with 
volume  first  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Statutes ;  he  has 
promised  to  grant  me  all  necessary  facilities  in  my  searches  for 
materials  to  help  me  in  the  new  edition  of  Rymer's  Foedera. 
Dined  at  five  o'clock  : — this  is  a  most  disagreeable  custom  : — 
such  unnatural  hours  are  never  likely  to  become  familiar  to  me. 
"  June  4. — Left  Dublin.  A  few  miles  from  it  we  passed  by 
one  of  the  round  towers  for  which  Ireland  is  famous.  It  is 
upwards  of  seventy  feet  high,  and  stands  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
feet  from  the  church.  It  therefore  never  served  as  a  steeple, 
though  it  might  have  been  a  belfry.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  these  edifices  in  the  kingdom,  the  precise  use  of  which  has 
not  been  ascertained.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda  is 
tolerable  :  the  country  would  be  fertile  if  cultivated,  but  the  soil 
is  miserably  neglected  :  even  the  corn-fields  are  overgrown  with 
weeds, — no  care  being  taken  to  cleanse  the  seed  previously  to 
its  being  sown  :  the  fences  are  in  the  worst  repair  ;  the  houses 
dirty,  and  excessively  mean.  The  children,  like  their  parents, 
half  naked  and  totally  uncultivated  :  multitudes  of  the  women 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  yet  employed  in  the  hardest 
drudgery, — even  digging  in  the  fields,  without  a  shoe  to  save 
the  foot.  In  the  evening  I  preached  :  the  congregation  was 
good,  and  I  found  considerable  freedom  in  addressing  them  on 
the  important  subject  of  the  117th  Psalm,  a  portion  of  Scripture 
much  disregarded. 

''''June  5. — Before  breakfast  I  went,  in  company  with  my 
friends,  to  view  the  celebrated  scene  of  the  tattle  of  the  Boyne, 
fought  July  1,  1690,  between  James  the  Second  and  his  son-in- 
law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  the  Third,  in 
which  the  former  was  defeated.  This  was  the  grand  check  to 
the  popish  interest,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Aghrim,  fought  the  12th  of  the  same  month  ;  in  which 
the  Irish  and  French  armies,  under  James  and  the  French 
general.  Monsieur  St.  Ruth,  were  totally  and  finally  overthrown. 
After  this,  James  escaped  to  France,  and  the  Stuart  dynasty 
was  terminated  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  place  where  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  is  about 
two  miles  from  Drogheda ;  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  a 
fine  obelisk  is  raised  on  the  spot.  I  felt  it  very  interesting  to 
see  the  diflferent  places  where  the  conflicting  armies  manceuvred  : 
the  spot  where  brave  Duke  Schomberg  was  killed  when  fording 
the  river  : — the  place  where  William  was  struck  when  recon- 
noitering  the  Irish  army,  with  a  musket  ball,  which  took  off  his 
epaulet,  but  onl}'  ruffled  the  skin  a  little  on  the  shoulder. 

"  The  army  o^  James  was  advantageously  posted  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river;  and  to  attack  it  the  British  army  were  obliged 
to  ford  it.  Part  of  the  horse  passed  first,  a  little  above  where 
the  obelisk  now  stands.  This  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  foot  many  of  whom  crossed  the  river  a  little  below,  wading 
18* 
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nearly  up  to  their  necks,  carrying  their  muskets,  cartridges,  &c., 
with  extended  arms,  above  their  heads.  Numbers  of  the  foot 
passed  over  with  the  cavalry,  each  horse  man  taking  a  foot  sol- 
dier behind  him.  To  this  fact  the  follovi^ing  lines  in  the  old 
song  made  on  this  occasion  allude,  and  contain,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  most  consummate  hull : — 

'  The  horsemen  they  pass'd  oa  before, 
And  the  foot  came  on  horseback  after.' 

"  We  returned  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Dunleer ;  and  on  the  road  saw  another  round  tower,  which  our 
intelligent  driver  assured  us  '  was  built  by  the  fairies  in  one 
night.'  Our  next  stage  was  Dundalk,  ten  Irish  miles  from 
Dunleer.  On  the  way  we  saw  a  poor,  decent  woman,  with  a 
child,  endeavouring  to  induce  a  shark  of  a  carman  to  carry  her 
and  her  son  into  Dundalk.  which  he  refused  to  do  under  two 
tenpenny  pieces  and  a  glass  of  whiskey.  We  soon  ended  this 
business,  by  taking  the  poor  woman  and  her  son  into  our  chaise ; 
for  which  piece  of  humanity  our  driver  afterwards  charged  us 
threepence  halfpenny  per  mile  extra,  saying,  '  that  though  he 
charged  us  this,  God  would  allow  us  for  it.''  Ever  since  W'e 
landed  in  Dublin  we  have  met  beggars  at  every  stage ;  who,  in 
the  most  impassioned  manner  and  supplicating  tone,  entreat  for 
the  smallest  charity.  One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice  :  they  pour 
out  a  flood  of  blessings  upon  you  to  induce  you  to  give  ;  and 
when  you  have  bestowed  any  thing,  they  follow  yon  with  a 
shower  of  good  wishes. 

"  I  preached  at  Dundalk ;  and  the  next  morning  we  left  this 
dirty,  miserable  town,  without  one  sigh.  We  proceeded  to 
Newton  Hamilton,  and,  while  dinner  was  getting  ready,  I  went 
into  several  of  the  poor,  miserable  huts,  and  conversed  with  the 
inhabitants.  Their  huts  are  about  four  feet  high  in  the  side 
wall,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke,  and  another 
to  serve  as  a  window.  I  gave  them  in  general  a  small  piece 
of  silver,  and  found  myself  greatly  gratified  with  the  simple, 
yet  intelligent  conversation  of  these  poor  people. 

"  We  proceeded  to  Armagh.  Several  friends  came  to  see 
us  at  the  inn,  and  supped,  and  we  passed  the  evening  in  useful 
conversation.  There  is  a  large  public  library  in  this  city,  which 
contains  many  very  good  books  ;  but  I  inquired  in  vain  for  any 
original  documents,  MS.,  &c.,  fox  the  Fwdera.  In  the  evening  I 
preached  at  the  large  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  our  own  chapel 
being  too  small  for  the  large  congregation  which  came  to  hear. 
Several  ministers  and  persons  of  distinction  attended  ;  and  I 
found  considerable  liberty  and  power  in  preaching.  I  have 
been  thus  enabled  to  leave  a  testimony  for  the  truth  of  God  in 
this  city,  and  shall  now  leave  it  with  a  comfortable  mind,  and 
believe  that  the  seed  thus  sown  will  take  root,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  to  God's  glory.     Amen. 
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"  Having  taken  leave  of  the  friendly  people  at  Armagh^  we  set 
out  for  Charlemount.  The  country  on  all  hands  appeared  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated,  and  the  houses  hetter  built  and  more 
cleanly.  In  Charlemount  there  is  a  fort,  on  which  twenty-two 
six  pounders  are  mounted.  The  castle,  in  the  centre,  was  once 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Caulfields.  This,  with  all  the  town,  has 
been  purchased  by  government,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, pulled  down  the  principal  part  of  it,  to  take  away  all  fa- 
cility of  approach  to  the  fort,  so  that  very  little  of  Charlemount 
remains.  The  castle  is  now  the  barracks,  and  scarcely  appears 
as  if  it  ever  could  have  been  the  seat  of  a  nobleman.  In  the 
war  between  James  the  Second  and  William  the  Third,  the 
town  and  fort  of  Charlemount  were  held  by  Sir  Teague  O'Regan, 
in  favour  of  James.  Duke  Schomberg,  at  the  head  of  the  British 
forces,  took  possession  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
summoned  Sir  Teague  to  surrender,  who  was  in  great  want  of 
provisions  ;  yet,  wishing  to  make  the  best  possible  terms  for  him- 
self and  garrison,  he  strowed  meal  a  few  inches  deep  at  the 
top  of  several  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  he  showed  to  the 
duke's  commissioners,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that,  as  he 
had  much  provisions,  he  would  continue  to  defend  the  fort,  un- 
less he  received  honourable  terms.  The  commissioners,  being 
deceived,  reported  the  good  estate  of  the  garrison,  in  which  they 
saw,  as  they  imagined,  plenty  of  provisions  and  numerous  troops. 
Sir  Teague  receiving  honourable  terms,  the  fort  surrendered ; 
when  the  British,  to  their  mortification,  found  gunpowder  in- 
stead of  flour,  and  women,  in  men's  clothes,  instead  of  soldiers. 
The  Irish  soldiers,  unwilling  to  expose  their  wives  to  insult  and 
want,  had  brought  them  into  the  fort ;  and  in  order  to  complete 
the  deception  of  the  British  commissioners,  Sir  Teague  had 
dressed  these  in  the  clothing  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  or 
died,  and  exhibited  them  upon  the  walls.  When  this  artifice 
was  detected.  Sir  Teague  was  charged  not  only  with  duplicity, 
but  want  of  gallantry  in  thus  exposing  the  women  ;  to  which  he 
answered,  '  Arrah,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ]  If  I  could  not 
man  the  walls,  I  must  woman  the  walls-' 

"  Several  friends  have,  I  find,  followed  us  from  Armagh;  to 
be  present  at  the  preaching  to-morrow.  It  is  certainly  more 
than  curiosity  which  brings  these  good  people  so  far  :  may  they 
not  be  disappointed.  We  concluded  the  evening  agreeably  with 
Mr.  Byars  and  his  very  kind  family,  who  seem  highly  gratified 
to  have  their  house  incumbered  with  such  a  number  of  guests. 
But  this  is  common  to  the  Irish  :  you  cannot  please  them  better 
than  by  putting  it  in  their  power  to  oblige  and  show  you  a 
kindness. 

"  rrmity  Sunday,  June  9,  1811.— May  God  the  Father  adopt 
me  fully  for  his  child.  May  God  the  Son  dwell  in  my  heart  by 
faith.  May  God  the  Holy  Spirit  purge  my  conscience  from 
dead  works,  and  purify  my  soul  from  all  unrighteousness !  May 
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the  ho]y,*blessed,  and  glorious  TRINITY  take  me   and  mine, 
and  seal  us  for  his  own  in  lime  and  in  eternity ! 

"  As  the  people  came  flocking  from  all  quarters,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  chapel  would  not  contain  one-third  of  them. 
We  then  sent  our  respects  to  the  commanding  officer  to  request 
him  to  permit  us  to  have  one  of  his  majesty's  yards  to  assemble 
in.  With  this  request  he  most  readily  complied,  and  sent  word 
that  he  would  also  attend.  The  day  was  vey  stormy,  the  wind 
high,  with  frequent  showers ;  yet  we  had  nearly  two  thousand 
people  together.  All  behaved  with  the  utmost  reverence  and 
decorum  ;  and  I  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  from  Psalm  Ixxxix,  15,  16;  ^Blessed  are  the  peo- 
ple that  know  the  joyful  sound,''  &c.  My  hair  was  the  sport  of 
the  winds  ;  and  I  feared  whether  my  voice  would  not  fail  ;  but 
it  held  out  to  the  end,  and  the  multitude  departed,  glorifying 
God  for  his  goodness. 

"  We  proceeded  the  next  day  to  Dungannon,  where  I  preached 
again  in  the  evening  to  a  respectable  congregation.  Several 
friends  had  followed  us  from  Armagh  and  Charlernount,  and 
others  had  come  from  twenty  miles  around  the  country.  As  I 
found  I  must  not  again  attempt  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  as 
many  got  into  the  chapel  as  could,  others  lined  the  windows, 
and  many  heard  in  the  yar^ ;  and  I  fervently  believe  great  grace 
rested  upon  all.  Sadly  fatigued,  with  every  symptom  of  a 
severe  cold,  I  returned  to-  my  lodging.  Blessed  be  God  that 
my  cough  and  sore  throat  did  not  commence  sooner. 

''^  June  11. — We  proceeded  to  Cooksiown,  where  I  was  ex- 
pected to  preach  to  a  large  congregation.  They  said  three 
thousand  persons  were  gathered  together  in  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  which  was  kindly  offered  for  the  occasion.  My 
hoarseness  was  great ;  but  I  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  the 
people  were  deeply  attentive. 

■'  Cookslown,  though  an  Irish  mile  long,  is  not  a  parish  of 
itself,  but  belongs  to  Derryloran.  From  the  rector  of  this 
church  I  had  the  following  strange  account  : — 

"  '  The  corpse  of  a  poor  man  was  brought  to  the  church-yard 
for  interment.  The  rector  demanded  his  fee  of  2s.  6d.  ;'  the 
good  people  said,  the  man  had  been  a  common  beggar,  and  had 
nothing  to  pay.  The  rector  insisted  on  having  the  half  crown, 
or  on  their  removing  the  corpse  immediately.  An  altercation  took 
place,  and  the  rector  got  so  transported  with  rage,  that  he  drop- 
ped down  dead  while  following  them  to  the  church-vard  gate, 
to  prevent  tliem  from  depositing  the  body  in  the  ground  !  This 
is  an  awful  account,  and  was  given  me  on  the  spot  bv  a  serious 
clergyman.' 

"  June  12. — Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  good 
people  at  Cookstown^  we  drove  to  Magherafelt.  Here  I  first 
entered  the  bounds  of  my  original  acquaintance ;  but  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years,  I  find  it  but  imperfect ;  besides,  I  left 
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it  when  young.  The  country  people,  hearing  I  was  expected, 
flocked  from  various  quarters.  We  got  a  public  room  to  preach 
in,  but  the  throng  was  so  great,  we  were  about  to  brave  the 
open  air,  when  a  gentleman  procured  for  us  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  whither  the  multitude  immediately  repaired.  I 
proclaimed  the  salvation  of  God  from  Mark  i,  14,  15.  The 
people  were  deeply  attentive,  and  I  believe  many  heard  for 
eternity. 

"  The  following  morning  I  rose  early,  and  drove  off  to  Be- 
sart  Martin,  to  see  an  aunt,  the  only  remains  of  my  father's 
family  :  having  spoken  and  prayed  with  her  and  her  family,  I 
returned  to  Magherafelt  to  breakfast.  We  then  proceeded  to 
Maghera,  and  on  the  way  I  stopped  at  a  place  where  I  had 
passed  my  youth.  This  I  found  exceedmgly  interesting.  I 
walked  into  the  house  where  I  had  passed  several  years  of  my 
infancy,  and  felt  a  number  of  indescribable  emotions.  The 
present  inhabitant  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  old  neigh- 
bours ;  but  half  of  the  nice  house  is  fallen  down,  which  1  re- 
gretted. I  went  into  the  grounds  where  I  had  often  sported, 
read,  talked,  searched  for  birds'  nests,  and  caught  jack  sharps, 
&c.  What  a  transition  from  five  years  to  almost  fifty !  and 
how  difficult  to  connect  the  habits  of  these  two  distant  periods ! 
and  for  the  gray-headed  man  to  realize  his  present  feelings  with 
what  pleased  him  when  a  child  !  To  the  woman  who  resides 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  house  I  gave  a  few  pieces,  and  she 
received  them  as  if  coming  from  heaven. 

"  I  came  to  Maghera,  and  went  to  see  the  place  where  I  first 
went  to  school.  The  sight  of  this  spot  brought  many  long-past 
scenes  to  remembrance.  I  visited  the  mansion  where  Dr. 
Bernard,  then  dean  of  Derry,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Killa- 
loe,  and  lastly  of  Limerick,  formerly  dwelt :  what  a  change  is 
here ;  almost  every  part  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the 
house  let  out  in  tenements  :  nothing  seems  to  flourish  but  the 
fine  beach-tree  at  the  entrance  from  the  road,  which,  from  its 
size,  and  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  its  widely  extended 
branches,  may  still  claim  the  attention  of  the  passenger.  After 
contemplating  different  parts  of  this  town,  formerly  well  known 
to  me,  and  inquiring  after  its  ancient  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
I  found  had  ceased  to  live  among  men,  I  returned  to  the  inn, 
dined,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  chaise,  my  companions 
agreed  to  walk  to  Garvagh,  a  journey  of  about  ten  English 
miles :  we  accordingly  set  out,  had  an  interesting  and  pleasant 
walk  over  roads  I  had  assisted  to  form  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago.  We  arrived  in  Garvagh  safe  enough,  got  a  little 
supper,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  most  pitiful  apartments,  where 
we  expected  but  little  rest. 

"  June  14. — Wishing  to  see  a  place  near  Garvagh,  where 
our  family  had  resided  for  several  years,  and  where  I  had  the 
principal  part  of  the  little  education  which  fell  to  my  lot,  Mr. 
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Averell,  who  had  joined  us,  and  myself,  rose  early,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  our  gi^  to  the  seat  of  Captain  Church,  my  quondam 
school-fellow.  Of  his  person  I  had  a  perfect  recollection, 
though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years, 
and  then  we  were  both  young.  From  him  I  learned  that  the 
village  in  which  we  had  lived  was  abolished,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  building  in  which  a  herdsman  resided,  and  the  whole 
land  laid  under  stock.  What  jnost  surprised  me  was,  that  the 
church,  the  building  of  which  I  witnessed  forty  years  ago,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  dila- 
pidation. The  spire  was  seventy-live  feet  high,  and  now  not 
one  inch  of  it  remains  :  the  windows  have  been  broken,  and 
repaired  with  solid  mason- work ;  all  the  light  of  one  side  is 
thus  completely  abolished. 

*'  The  weather  proving  bad,  we  returned  to  Garvagh,  where 
I  found  people  from  all  quarters  gathered,  expecting  me  to 
preach  :  I  did  so  in  the  Socinian  chapel.  Had  I  known  to 
what  sect  it  belonged,  I  believe  I  should  not  have  done  so,  but 
this  I  learned  afterwards.  In  preaching  in  the  chapels  of  other 
religious  people,  it  is  not  fair  to  discuss  any  doctrines  which 
they  do  not  hold,  as  this  is  disingenuous  :  in  consequence  a 
preacher  is  laid  under  considerable  embarrassment :  he  cannot 
preach  their  doctrine,  and  he  is  afraid  to  preach  his  own  :  I  do 
not  like  this  business,  and  have  nearly  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  done  with  it. 

"  June  15. — Having  had  but  little  rest,  we  rose  early,  and 
proceeded  to  Londonderry,  which  is  a  fortified  city,  and  famous 
for  the  siege  it  suffered  from  James  H.,  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  army  in  1689,  in  which  it  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  eat  horses, 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  every  kind  of  animal,  and  even  their 
shoes,  and  horses'  harness.  It  was,  however,  relieved  by  a 
supply  of  provisions  from  England,  and  James  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  walls  are  still  entire,  and  several  of  the 
cannon,  the  carriages  of  which  have  long  since  rotted  away, 
are  still  lying  on  the  walls.  From  the  inscriptions  they  bear, 
they  appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  different  companies  of  the 
livery  of  London,  who  have  still  considerable  property  here, 
and  by  whom  it  was  named  Londonderry. 

"  Sunday,  June  16. — As  there  was  no  likelihood  of  our  own 
chapel  being  able  to  contain  the  congregation,  our  friends  pro- 
cured the  court-house,  a  large  and  elegant  building.  I  preached 
to  a  large  congregation  at  ten  o'clock,  and  again  at  six,  to  as 
many  as  could  crowd  into  the  place  :  the  principal  part  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  place  were  present,  and  heard  with  deep 
attention.  I  felt  considerable  power  and  freedom  both  times, 
and  have  much  reason  to  hope  that  the  seed  fell  on  good 
ground,  and  will  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  ! 

"  June  17. — We  set  off  for  Coleraine,  and  on  arriving  there 
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were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  friends : 
here  I  am  with  the  people  among  whom  1  received  my  first 
religious  impressions  :  I  have  hu;-ried  all  over  the  town  ;  it  is 
the  neatest  and  cleanest  in  all  the  north  of  Ireland.  I  found 
my  recollection  of  it  perfectly  correct ;  and  the  whole  town 
appeared  to  me  in  a  few  minutes  as  familiar  as  if  1  had  been 
only  a  week  absent :  one  idea  gave  rise  to  another ;  and  by 
association,  link  after  link,  became  distinct  and  clear  :  I  went 
to  Bally aherioji,  where  my  father  had  resided  for  years,  and 
where  I  first  heard  the  Methodists,  and  where  I  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  God. 

"  Coming  to  the  house  now,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  I 
asked  permission  of  the  good  woman  I  met  at  the  door  to  walk 
in.  She  said,  '  It  is  too  mean  a  place  for  such  a  gentleman  as 
you  to  enter.'  '  Good  woman,'  said  I,  'do  not  say  so;  1  have 
spent  several  years  in  this  very  house.'  She  wondered  at  the 
intelligence.  I  gave  a  piece  of  silver  to  each  of  her  children, 
and  then  took  my  leave,  to  call  on  an  old  school-fellow.  Captain 
O'Neil,  who  was  glad  to  see  me.  In  the  evening  I  preached  in 
Coleraine  to  a  very  crowded  congregation. 

"  We  went,  June  19,  to  visit  the  Giarifs  Causeway,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  basaltic  formations  perhaps  in  the  universe. 
It  appears  a  vast  pavement  of  perpendicular  columns,  each  com- 
posed of  stones,  some  pentagons,  hexagons,  heptagons,  octa- 
gons, &c.,  fitted  on  each  other  in  the  way  of  ball  and  socket,  or 
convex  and  concave.  What  is  called  the  causeway,  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  running  out  from  the  land  into  the  sea.  These 
three  divisions,  or  causeways,  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
are  separated  by  a  small  ridge  of  basaltic  matter,  but  not  in  the 
prisms  of  which  the  causeway  is  composed.  The  hills  above 
the  shore  are  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  the  basaltic 
pillars  appear  everywhere  in  their  sides  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  which  the  common  people  designate  the  Giant's  Organ, 
the  Giant's  Loom,  &c.,  from  some  supposed  resemblance  as- 
sumed by  these  basaltic  columns  to  these  instruments.  We 
wearied  ourselves  in  examining  these  natural  cariosities,  and 
were  thankful  to"sit  down  to  some  cold  refreshment. 

"  Having  resumed  our  vehicles,  we  proceeded  to  examine 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Dunluce,  situated  on  a 
fearful  rock,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  castle 
was  originally  built  by  the  M'Queelans,  the  ancient  family,'from 
whom  the  present  earls  of  Antrim  have  descended.  The  only 
passage  into  this  castle  from  the  main  land  is  over  a  narrow, 
broken  wall,  built  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  sufficiently  dangerous 
for  the  firmest  foot  and  steadiest  head.  I  went  through  its 
principal  apartments,  and  noticed  a  tower  where  there  is  an 
arched  apartment,  called  '  the  room  of  the  Baan  Shee,'  a  sort 
of  spirit  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  attachment  to  all 
the  ancient  families  of  this  nation,   and  si  vera  est  Jama,  is 
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heard  to  make  the  most  pitiful  lamentations  previously  to  the 
death  of  any  of  the  Antrim  family.  Close  by  the  side  of  this 
castle  there  is  a  cave  of  stupendous  height,  which  extends 
under  the  castle  to  the  sea,  and  into  which  the  waves  rush  with 
a  noise  like  thunder,  or  the  report  of  ordnance.  I  remarked,  in 
examining  the  arched  roofs  of  some  of  the  remaining  rooms  in 
the  castle,  that  they  had  been  turned  on  ivaltles  or  hurdles,  the 
marks  of  the  rods  being  still  plainly  visible  in  the  roof  where 
the  plaster  had  fallen  off. 

"  June  20. — We  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Coleraine,  and 
proceeded  to  Ballymena^  where  I  found  I  had  been  published 
to  preach.  Our  chapel  being  too  small  for  the  congregation 
expected  to  attend,  the  Rev.  William  Babbington,  the  rector, 
kindly  offered  me  his  church,  which  was  soon  filled  with  a 
deeply  attentive  congregation,  to  whom  I  felt  considerable 
liberty  to  prove  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  from 
Acts  ii,  42.  I  afterwards  received  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lysley,  the  Moravian  minister  from  Grace  Hill,  where,  please 
God,  we  are  to  breakfast  in  the  morning  :  being  arrived  at  the 
settlement,  Mr.  Lysley  took  us  over  the  whole  house,  which  is 
neat  and  clean,  and  being  earnestly  requested  to  give  the  con- 
gregation a  discourse,  I  at  last  consented,  and  in  about  five 
minutes'  time  the  whole  settlement  was  collected,  and  I  spoke 
to  them  about  half  an  hour  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  gratitude  and  obedience  which  necessarily  flow  from  it. 
All  appeared  pleased,  and  I  felt  my  own  mind  satisfied,  and 
should  have  enjoyed  the  day  more,  had  not  my  unmerciful 
friends  informed  me  that  I  must  preach  in  the  evening  at  An- 
trim^ which  I  accordingly  did,  though  I  felt  considerably  weak- 
ened with  such  frequent  preachings,  and  little  sleep ;  yet  I 
w'ould  not  spare  myself  in  such  a  cause.  I  took  for  my  text, 
Isa.  xxv,  6-9. 

'"''June  23. — Having  observed  one  of  those  buildings  called 
round  towers  on  the  left,  as  I  entered  Antrim  last  evening,  I 
went  this  morning  before  breakfast  to  examine  it.  It  stands  in 
the  garden  of  a  Mr.  Clarke,  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  exa- 
mine it,  and  furnished  us  with  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  the  first 
story. 

"  This  tower  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
but  in  the  inside  clear  it  is  only  nine  feet.  Mr.  Clarke  told  us 
it  was  about  ninety  feet  high.  On  the  north  it  has  a  door  about 
five  feet  high  and  two  wide,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  entrance,  and  is  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground  ;  we 
entered  this  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  found  that  the  whole  of 
this  story  is  occupied  by  pigeons.  On  the  south  side  there  are 
three  of  these  doors,  but  the  lowest  is  at  least  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  at  the  top,  just  under  its  pyramidal  finishing,  it  has 
four  of  these  doors  or  openings,  placed  very  nearly,  as  I  found 
by  my  compass,  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens. 
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None  of  these  openings  are  arched  ;  they  are  all  finished  with 
horizontal  stones,  and  across  the  lower  one,  that  only  to  which 
we  had  access,  a  piece  of  oak  timber  is  laid  by  way  of  lintel, 
and  this  oak,  though  a  very  little  decayed  on  the  outside,  is  yet 
perfectly  sound,  though  it  must  have  occupied  its  present  situa- 
tion for  many  centuries.  This  tower  seems  evidently  never  to 
have  been  raised  by  any  scaffolding  from  without,  but  to  have 
been  built  from  the  inside, — over-hand,  as  it  is  termed  ;  the  pro- 
tuberances and  inequalities  of  the  outside  structure  sufficiently 
prove  this.  .  For  about  one  third  of  its  height  it  seems  to  have 
been  built  of  an  equal  thickness,  but  after  this  it  tapers  gradu- 
ally, though  very  little,  for  its  top  appears  but  a  trifle  smaller 
than  its  base  in  diameter.  There  is  no  church  near  it,  nor  any 
vestige  of  any  religious  building  of  any  kind  ;  but  Mr.  C.  in- 
formed me  that  human  bones,  teeth,  &c.,  are  frequently  digged 
up  in  the  adjoining  grounds ;  hence  it  is  evident  there  had  been 
a  burying-place  here,  and  consequently  a  church,  or  some  reli- 
gious house,  though  long  since  utterly  demolished.  Tradition 
says  that  Antrim  stood  anciently  on  the  north  of  this  tower  :  it 
is  now  a  mile  off  on  the  south  side. 

"  Two  opinions  have  been  formed  in  reference  to  these  tow- 
ers ;  the  first  is,  that  they  were  watch-towers  ;  secondly,  that 
they  were  belfries.  First,  that  they  were  not  watch-towers  is 
evident,  because  they  are  situated  on  the  low  lands,  though 
there  are  eminences  and  hills  near  at  hand  on  which  they  might 
have  been  placed,  had  they  been  designed  to  serve  this  purpose. 
Secondly,  it  appears  unlikely  that  they  should  have  served  for 
belfries,  as  they  have  not  apertures  sufficient  to  let  out  the 
sound,  and  are  made  perfectly  close  at  the  top.  What  then 
were  they  ]  I  shall  state  a  fact,  and  then  draw  inferences 
from  it. 

"  I.  Ireland  received  Christianity,  not  from  the  west,  but 
from  the  east ;  of  this  fact  there  is  the  fullest  evidence.  II. 
Bells  were  not  used  in  ancient  times  in  the  Asiatic  churches, 
nor  are  they  to  the  present  day.  III.  Minarets,  or  little  tow^- 
ers,  were  constructed,  on  the  top  of  which  a  person  called  out 
the  w^atches  of  the  night,  &c.,  and  gave  notice  of  the  times  of 
prayer.  This  is  still  the  custom  among  the  Mohammedans. 
IV.  Possibly  these  towers  served  for  this  purpose.  This  con- 
jecture may  be  supported  by  the  following  reasons  : — 1.  These 
round  towers  are  always  situated  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  country.  2.  Always  near  some  church,  abbey,  or  religious 
house,  proved  by  the  bones,  &c.,  found  near  them.  3.  These 
churches  were  always  erected  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  sake  of  the  fraternities  and  clergy  attached  to 
them.  4.  All  these  fraternities,  of  whatsoever  order,  had  their 
appointed  times  for  prayer,  to  which  they  must  be  summoned 
by  some  proper  means  ;  as,  at  other  times,  they  worked  with 
their  hands  for  the  support  of  the  institution.     5.  If  there  were 
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no  bells,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  there  were  none  in 
the  nation,  if  indeed  in  Europe,  at  the  era  of  the  erection  of 
these  buildings ;  then  a  crier  was  necessary  to  give  the  time, 
and  announce  the  hour  of  prayer.  6.  The  four  windows,  or 
apertures  at  the  top,  immediately  under  the  roof,  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  heavens,  probably  served  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  crier  to  announce  from  each  the  watch  of  the 
night,  or  hour  of  prayer,  that  the  people  in  all  directions  might 
have  the  information  and  come  together  in  the  place,  and,  at 
the  hour  appointed,  to  worship  God.  For  this  purpose  alone,  I 
suppose  these  towers  to  have  been  originally  constructed. 

"  My  attention  was  directed  to  a  stone  which  rested  above, 
and  on  the  lintel  of  the  door  I  mentioned,  which  I  had  entered 
on  going  in  to  examine  the  building  in  the  inside  :  and  which  1 
was  informed  contained  a  hieroglyphic.     On  ^ 

closely  inspecting  it,  I  found  it  contained  across 
of  rude  workmanship  in  the  following  form. 
The  five  black  holes  are  cut  pretty  deeply  into 
the  stone,  and  probably  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  five  wounds  received  by  our  blessed 
Lord  at  his  crucifixion.  Having  finished  our 
examination  of  this  building,  we  returned  to  Antrim  to  break- 
fast ;  after  which  we  proceeded  to  Belfast. 

^^  June  22. — I  preached  this  morning  to  a  congregation  of 
upwards  of  tvv'elve  hundred,  and  felt  much  freedom  in  enforcing 
and  explaining  the  necessity  of  that  salvation  which  God  had 
provided  for  man.  In  the  evening  I  preached  to  above  fifteen 
hundred ;  but  I  found  it  difficult  to  speak,  my  voice  and  strength 
having  been  exhausted  by  the  exertion  of  the  morning. 

"  Early  on  the  24th  we  set  off*  for  Lishurne :  though  I  had 
been  almost  totally  exhausted  with  my  yesterday's  work,  yet 
they  insisted  on  my  preaching  at  Lishurne  21  e\e\ew^2iS'\i  was  their 
quarterly  meeting.  In  vain  I  urged  and  expostulated.  They 
said,  '  Surely  you  came  out  to  preach,  and  why  should  you  not 
preach  at  every  opportunity]'  'I  must  have  rest.'  '  Surely  you 
can  rest  after  preaching.'  I  replied,  '  I  must  preach  to-morrow 
at  Lurgan,  and  shall  have  but  little  time  to  rest.'  '  0,  the  more 
you  preach,  the  more  strength  you  will  get.'  '  1  came  out  for 
the  sake  of  health  and  rest.'  '  O,  rest  when  you  return  home.' 
'  I  cannot  rest  at  home,  as  I  have  got  more  work  to  do  there 
than  I  can  manage.'  'Then,'  said  they,  'you  shall  get  rest  in 
the  grave.' 

"  I  give  this  specimen  of  the  inconsiderateness  and  unfeel- 
ingness  of  many  religious  people,  who  care  little  how  soon  their 
ministers  are  worn  out,  because  they  find  their  excessive 
labours  comfortable  to  their  own  minds  ;  and  should  the  preacher 
die  through  his  extraordinary  exertions,  they  have  this  consola- 
tion, '  God  can  soon  raise  up  another.'     Though  not  convinced 
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by  this  reasoning,  I  still  preached,  to  a  very  crowded  congrega- 
tion ;  and  it  was  a  time  of  uncommon  power. 

"  June  25. — I  slept  very  little  last  night,  and  early  proceeded 
on  our  way  to  Lurgan.  Finding  every  place  of  public  worship 
too  small  for  the  people  who  came  to  the  preaching,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  a  field  near  the  town,  where  thousands  attended. 
My  voice  having  suffered  by  my  previous  exertions,  I  with  dif- 
ficulty made  all  hear  :  however,  I  did  succeed  in  this  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  amazingly  still,  orderly,  and  attentive  ;  and,  I  trust,  the 
good  advice  I  endeavoured  to  give  them  will  not  be  lost. 

"  June  27. — We  proceeded  to  Portadown.  On  the  road  I 
was  told  the  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  senior 
fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  who,  though  a  very  grave  man 
himself,  was  very  fond  of  quizzing  and  puzzling  the  country 
people  who  came  to  inquire  after  their  friends  or  relations  in  the 
college.  One  day  seeing  a  man  standing  in  the  court  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  gaping  and  staring  about,  and  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  he  walked  gravely  up  to  him,  and  inquired  what 
he  wanted.  The  man  answered,  '  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  where  I 
may  find  Mr.  Delahunte  V  '  Yes,'  ^aid  the  doctor ;  '  do  you  see 
that  building  before  you  ]'  '  Yes.'  '  Then  crucify  this  quadran- 
gle, and  take  the  diameter  of  the  plot  beyond  it  ;  enter  the  open- 
ing before  you,  and  ascend  the  ligneous  grades ;  then  turn  to 
your  left,  and  you  will  find  him  either  peripatounting  in  his  cu- 
bicle, dormitating  in  his  lectuary,  or  perescopounting  through 
his  fenestra.'  The  poor  man,  who  understood  nothing  of  this, 
and  remembered  not  one  word  but  the  last,  said,  '  And  pray,  sir, 
what  is  the  fenestra  V  To  which  the  doctor  replied,  '  It  is  an 
orifice  in  an  edifice  to  admit  luminous  particles.'  'Thank  you,' 
said  the  poor  fellow,  and  walked  off  more  perplexed  than 
before. 

"  I  reached  Portadov/n  just  in  time  for  dinner,  and  found  that 
the  concourse  of  people  flocking  from  all  parts  would  render 
it  impossible  for  me  to  preach  in  the  chapel.  A  field  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  was  accordingly  fixed  on,  and  at  seven 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Portadown  had  shut  up  their  shops 
and  houses  and  gone  to  the  field ;  not  less  than  four  thousand 
persons  were  present,  and  I  had  voice  enough  to  reach  them  all. 
Peasantry,  gentry,  magistrates,  ministers,  and  clergy,  had  come 
from  different  parts  :  and  this  great  multitude  behaved  with  the 
utmost  decency  and  reverence.  For  reverence  in  sacred  ordi- 
nances, the  Irish  are  very  remarkable  ;  and  for  good  breeding, 
even  among  the  most  common  people,  especially  the  Protest- 
ants, I  do  not  know  their  superiors. 

"  I  sat  this  evening  with  a  tea-drinking  party,  which  I  have 
not  done  thrice  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  good  people 
naturally  asked  me  why  I  did  not  take  tea  :  I  simply  gave  them 
my  reasons,  which  drew  on  a  long  conversation.  1  have  drunk 
no  tea  for  nearly  twenty-nine  years,  and  during  that  time  have 
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saved  nearly  four  whole  years  of  life,  which  must  have  been 
consumed  in  visits,  &c.,  &;e. 

"  June  29. — I  rose  early,  and  suspecting-  the  day  would  be 
excessively  hot,  I  set  off,  before  breakfast,  for  Newry,  where  I 
had  to  preach  to  many  hundreds  in  a  spacious  enclosure  at  ten, 
and  again  at  six.  I  found  considerable  liberty  in  explaining  to 
them  the  great  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  :  the  people 
were  deeply  attentive,  and  perhaps  God  condescended  to  speak  to 
their  hearts  even  by  me.  One  of  our  preachers  gave  me  the 
following  account  at  dinner : — A.  friend  of  his  near  Newry, 
about  ten  days  ago,  hastily  shut  up  a  press  bed,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  his  own  child,  a  girl  of  five  years  old,  was  in  it.  The 
error  was  not  discovered  till  the  child  had  been  shut  up  half  an 
hour.  When  taken  out,  she  was  found  suffocated  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery.  Medical  assistance  was  immediately  pro- 
cured, but  many  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  her  only  proved 
that  the  spirit  had  taken  its  everlasting  flight.  What  a  pity 
that  such  dangerous  and  unwholesome  articles  should  ever  be 
used  :  they  are  every  way  injurious. 

'■'' July  I. — Having  a  little*  spare  time,  through  being  very 
early  up,  I  drove  off  the  main  road,  in  order  to  examine  a  round 
tower,  at  a  place  called  Minster  Boyce ;  but  found  it,  though  in 
partial  ruins,  exactly  to  correspond  with  the  one  I  examined  at 
Antrim.  Near  the  tower  are  the  remains  of  some  large  and 
extensive  edifices  which  have  long  since  perished.  In  the 
yard  or  burying-ground,  there  are  three  of  the  most  beautifiul 
crosses  I  have  ever  beheld,  very  finely  ornamented.  Supposing 
-that  the  Irish  antiquaries  must  have  described  subjects  so  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  I  did  not  take  either  their  measurement  or 
even  a  sketch  of  them.  The  old  woman  who  showed  them  knew 
httle  English,  and  I  as  little  Irish,  so  we  could  not  comprehend 
each  other.  That  there  was  a  monastery  here  in  ancient  times 
is  sufficiently  evident  even  from  the  name  Minster  Boyce,  which 
is  but  a  corruption  of  Monasterium  Bosci,  the  monastery  of  the 
wood,  but  there  are  no  trees  now  remaining;  on  the  hill  to  the 
north  there  are  ruins  which  the  people  consider  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  seven  churches  which  originally  stood  here. 

"  In  the  evening  I  preached  in  Drogheda :  a  very  large  con- 
gregation attended.  The  ground  on  which  I  stood  is  intended 
for  the  site  of  a  new  chapel  ;  and  when  I  concluded  the  preach- 
ing, I  laid  the  foundation  stone,  in  the  name,  and  I  trust  to  the 
glory,  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fought  within  two  miles  of  this  place, 
July  1,  1690.  My  companion,  Mr.  Butterworth,  gave  £bO  to- 
wards the  new  chapel. 

"  The  next  morning  we  set  off  early  on  our  way  to  Dublin ; 
and,  at  a  place  called  Swords,  about  seven  miles  from  that  city, 
I  went  to  inspect  another  round  tower,  and  found  the  remarks 
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on  the  preceding  ones  equally  apply  to  it.  There  are  here  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  monastery,  out  of  one  part  of  which  there 
is  a  church  formed  ;  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  castle 
which,  in  former  times,  was  doubtless  of  considerable  repute. 
I  vyas  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  several  new  graves 
in  the  church-yard,  rudely  ornamented  with  crosses,  garlands, 
curiously  cut  paper,  &c.,  &c.,  and  interspersed  with  flowers, 
aromatic  herbs,  myrtle,  &c.,  &c.  I  believe  these  were  tokens 
of  affectionate  regard  to  young  women  and  children.  The  rude 
blasts  were  scattering  these  proofs  of  love  after  death  ;  and  the 
flowers  and  herbs,  like  the  cheeks  of  the  once  lovely  deceased, 
were  faded  and  withered  to  blush  and  smile  no  more.  One 
grave  was  adorned  in  this  way  far  beyond  all  the  others.  A 
frozen-hearted  formalist  may  condemn  this,  and  call  it  super- 
stition ;  true  religion  and  pure  affection  would  give  it  a  far 
different  name.  I  felt  affected  and  edified  by  these  dumb  re- 
membrancers of  life,  youth,  beauty,  and  affection,  of  death, 
disappointed  hopes,  broken  bonds,  keen  sorrow,  and  lasting  dis- 
tress. I  felt  and  could  have  wept  with  the  disconsolate  parents 
and  survivors  ;  and  kissed  the  fingers  that  composed  those  gar- 
lands, the  tokens  of  pure  affection,  and  the  crosses,  by  which  the 
meritorious  death  of  our  most  blessed  Saviour  was  thus  held 
out  to  public  view  as  the  only  foundation  of  the  surviver's  hope 
that  death,  the  last  enemy,  should  be  finally  destroyed  ;  and 
that  those  hearts,  knit  together  here  in  pure  and  honest  love, 
should  be  reunited  in  eternity,  where  bonds  can  no  more  be 
broken,  and  death  can  never  enter. 

"  In  about  an  hour  we  reached  Dublin,  having  been  absent 
on  my  Irish  tour  four  weeks,  during  which  I  have  had  miich 
travelling,  frequent  preaching,  and  often  in  the  open  air.  God 
is  good  ! 

"/a/y3. — We  arrived  safely  in  Dublin  last  night:  I  am 
much  exhausted.  On  Sabbath  last  I  had  to  preach  at  Newry : 
and  ii  being  found  from  the  numbers  that  followed  us  from  the 
different  places  we  had  visited,  many  having  come  nearly  forty 
miles,  that  no  house  in  the  place  w'ould  hold  the  crowd,  it  was 
resolved  that  I  should  again  take  to  the  open  air,  and  accord- 
ingly I  went  to  an  enclosure,  used  for  the  butter-market,  and 
there  preached  to  a  deeply  attentive  audience.  In  the  evening, 
at  six,  I  was  absolutely  forced,  by  persuasion  and  guile,  to 
preach  again,  and  the  evening  being  very  hot,  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  my  laborious  sermon,  I  had  not  a  dry  thread  upon  me, 
and  in  this  state  I  had  to  enter  a  chaise  and  proceed  to  Dun- 
dalk,  where  I  could  only  get  a  sofa  to  sleep  on;  and  the  next 
day,  through  a  burning  sun,  we  got  to  Dublin.,  where  I  now 
write. 

"  Thus  I  have  ended  my  preaching  pilgrimage,  in  which  I 
have  spent  one  whole  month,  and  during  that  time  I  have  travel- 
led almost  incessantly,  proclaiming  salvation  to  many  thousands, 
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and,  during  the  last  eight  days,  preached ^ye  times  in  the  open 
air  !     Our  conference  begins  to-morrow. 

'■''July  17,  1811. — Having  finished  the  conference,  our  party 
proposed  to  me  to  accompany  them  to  visit  the  Catholic  col- 
lege at  Maynooth. — We  alighted  at  the  inn,  and  while  stand- 
ing in  the  street  just  opposite,  we  saw  a  troop  of  horse  entering 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  escorting  a  chaise — some  preceding,' 
some  following,  and  others  riding  on  each  side  of  the  chaise  ; 
we  went  to  the  spot  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  The'' 
answer  was,  '  These  soldiers  are  escorting  the  terrible  Gibbon,. 
one  of  the  rebel  generals,  who  has  been  lately  taken,  after  hav-^ 
ing  been  outlawed  for  thirteen  years.'  A  police  officer  was  with 
him  in  the  chaise,  and  he  soon  alighted,  heavily  shackled  both 
on  the  legs  and  hands  :  he  \\3.s  wretchedly  clothed  :  by  favour 
of  the  landlady  we  got  into  the  room  where  he  and  several 
of  the  guards  were  :  he  walked  frantically  to  and  fro  in  the 
room,  dragging  his  long  bolts  after  him,  and  talked  very  wildly ; 
at  one  time  cursing  the  kiy^g^  at  another  awfully  obtesting  his- 
incapability  of  being  a  traitor.  He  desired  one  of  the  soldiers 
to  go  and  get  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  the  brave  fellow  went  and 
brought  him  in  a  lighted  pipe  :  he  took  it,  and  putting  it  into 
his  mouth,  said,  '  Noxo  I  shall  smoke  the  hinges  health  :  and  if 
his  health  were  in  the  pipe,  by  the  holy  Father,  I  would  smoke 
IT  OUT.'  His  language  and  his  appearance  were  awful.  He 
has  been  several  times  in  France:  and  he  has  hid  himself 'in 
the  bogs  and  mountains,  and  has  thus  long  escaped  :  added  to 
which,  he  was  so  dangerous  that  no  person  dared  approach  him  : 
he  was  at  last  taken  while  sleeping  in  a  dry  ditch,  having  a 
loaded  blunderbuss  and  six  brace  of  loaded  pistols  about  him. 

"  We  proceeded  to  the  college  o^  Maynooth:  it  is  a  fine,  plain 
building,  and  costs  our  government  jCOOOO  per  annum  for  its 
support :  the  students,  300  in  number,  were  absent,  it  being 
their  vacation.  Father  De  la  Hogue,  one  of  the  professors,, 
received  and  treated  us  very  politely.  One  wing  of  the  college 
is  330  feet  in  length,  and  is  divided  in  each  of  its  stories  into 
thirty-three  rooms,  ten  feet  long,  for  the  students :  the  library 
is  not  a  very  good  one,  and  the  chapel  not  elegant.  On  coming 
away  I  offered  my  hand  to  father  De  la  Hogue,  but  he  declined 
receiving  it :  he  had  treated  us  with  the  utmost  civility  and  po- 
liteness, but  I  was  a  heretic,  and  therefore  he  would  not  give 
me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

"  God  is  love  :  and  for  having  preserved  us  from  all  evil, 
and  brought  us  home  in  safety,  I  thank  and  bless  his  holy 
name.  Adam  Clarkk. 

''  Harpur-street,  July,  1811." 

The  preceding  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Dr.  Clarke  evince 
him  to  have  been  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  tourist ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  they  more  especially  show  him  a  zealous  minister, 
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a  faithful  servant  of  Him  who  had  called  him  to  go  forth  and 
preach  the  gospel ;  of  the  matter  and  style  of  which  preaching 
there  is  no  need  here  of  comment  :  many  of  his  sermons  are 
before  the  public  ;  and  they  speak  for  themselves  : — but  the 
earnest  and  affectionate,  not  to  say  the  occasionally  impassioned, 
manner  of  their  delivery,  can  alone  be  known  by  those  who 
have  been  privileged  to  hear  with  what  earnestness,  yea,  with 
what  zeal,  he  besought  his  hearers  to  be  reconciled  to  God, — to 
come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready.  One  peculiar  feature  of 
all  his  preaching  was,  exhorting  the  people  to  seek  after  the 
'iulness  of  a  free  salvation  :  the  willingness  of  God  to  save  from 
guilt  and  sin  all  those  who  with  hearty  repentance  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  lead  a  new  life, — all  of  every  age  and  clime, — all 
of  every  guilt  and  stain,  who  would  thus  come  to  Him  who  is 
still  the  friend  of  sinners. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Clarke  from  this  Irish  tour,  he  found 
that  the  hand  of  death  had  been  laid  upon  the  very  bosom  of 
his  house ;  for  his  mother  had  died  just  before  his  arrival  at 
home.  Shortly  before  his  going  over  to  Ireland,  he  had  been 
to  Bristol  to  see  her,  and  found  her,  though  in  a  very  infirm 
state  of  health,  still  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties, 
and  in  the  calm  assurance  "  that,  w^hen  the  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  should  be  dissolved,  she  had  a  house  above,  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  She  spoke  to  her 
son  with  perfect  cheerfulness  on  the  subject  of  her  death,  and,  on 
parting,  earnestly  commended  him  to  God  ;  neither  mother  nor 
son  then  anticipating,  however,  that  it  was  the  last  time  they 
should  ever  meet  in  this  world. 

Were  it  not  for  this  uncertainty  as  regards  the  future,  antici- 
pation and  dread  would  too  often  unnerve  the  heart  before  the 
blow  is  struck,  and  find  it  prostrate  in  the  very  hour  of  conflict. 
That  such  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  when,  owing  to  his  journey.  Dr.  Clarke  had  so 
much  ministerial  duty  to  perform,  which  he  could  not  efficiently 
have  discharged,  had  he  known  that  the  mother  who  bore  him, — 
the  guide  of  his  youth,  the  moralist  of  his  heart,  the  encourager 
of  every  good  feeling  and  worthy  action,  was  drawing  near  to 
that  "  bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns."  This  melancholy 
event  took  place  so  immediately  before  Dr.  Clarke's  actual 
return  home,  that  he  had  no  advice  of  it.  From  the  constrained 
manner  and  tearful  eye  which  but  too  eloquently  replied  to  the 
almost  first  interrogation  upon  his  entering  his  house,  "  Is  all 
well  V  the  truth  could  not  be  concealed,  upon  which  his  coun- 
tenance instantly  blanched,  his  lips  quivered ;  he  spoke  not,  but, 
in  the  silence  of  the  heart's  agony,  he  raised  his  eyes,  his  breast 
evidently  heaved,  he  instantly  retired  to  his  study,  unquestion- 
ably to  commune  with  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  as  well  as  to 
muse  over  the  loneliness  which  the  heart  is  first  taught  when 
it  feels  itself  motherless,  and  at  the  moment  when,  perhaps,  it 
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cherished  with  the  intensest  fondness  of  remembrance  those 
days  and  years  when  her  hand  fed,  when  her  eye  watched,  and 
when  her  smile  cheered  her  son,  now  sorrowing  because  he 
should  see  her  face  no  more  !  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its  joy  !" 

Throughout  life,  the  image  of  his  mother  was  always  dear 
to  Dr.  Clarke's  heart  and  memory  :  her  sayings  and  maxims 
often  guided  and  influenced  his  conduct  and  opinion  to  the  end 
of  life  :  her  strict  conscientiousness,  her  abhorrence  of  every 
kind  of  deceit,  and,  above  all,  the  sacred  precept  she  on  all  oc- 
casions inculcated  on  the  minds  of  her  children,  "  that  the  eye 
of  God  was  every  moment  upon  them,"  was  a  check  felt 
throughout  life,  and  had  its  saving  influence  in  hours  of  tempta- 
tion, as  well  as  its  balm  of  consolation  in  the  moments  of  the 
heart's  heaviness. 

O,  who  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the  pious  instructions  of  a 
conscientious  mother  !  In  the  days  of  childhood,  the  heart  looks 
up  to  her  for  its  guidance,  and  drinks  in  from  her  lips  the  first 
lessons  of  virtue  and  truth  :  it  questions  not,  but  adopts,  as 
verities,  on  the  authority  of  affection,  springing  from  the  tender 
union  of  parent  and  child,  whatever  of  right,  of  judgment,  of 
feeling,  and  of  prejudice,  those  lessons  of  youth  inspire  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  though  it  is  after  circumstances  of  life 
which  call  them  out,  and  bring  them  into  action,  yet  will  it 
almost  universally  be  found  that  the  heart  and  judgment  are  at 
least  swayed  by  the  lessons  inculcated  by  a  mother  on  the  mind 
of  her  offspring,  and  are  thus,  like  the  "  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  found  after  many  days." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Roberts,  will  evince  the  respect  and  esteem  which  that  gentle- 
man and  Christian  entertained  for  Dr.  Clarke's  excellent  and 
venerable  mother : — 

"  I  am  just  informed  that  your  good  and  esteemed  mother  has 
entered  into  life !  She  was  one  who  most  worthily  shared  my 
respect  and  regard  ;  and  for  your  consolation,  I  may  truly  say, 
you  are  justified  in  entertaining  the  best  feelings  when  you 
reflect  that  good  Mrs.  Clarke  was  your  mother.  She  lived  just 
so  long,  and  died  so  well,  as  to  leave  in  the  heart  of  her  son 
nothing  but  acquiescence  in  the  divine  will,  and  gratitude  for 
that  gracious  dispensation  of  Heaven  which  could  not  have  been 
manifested  in  a  manner  more  consolatory  to  the  feelings  of  the 
man,  the  son,  and  the  Christian.  Adieu.  I  am  your  affection- 
ate friend  and  brother,  Thomas  Roberts." 

We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  deeply  engaged 
in  writing  his  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  a  work  of  such  extent  and  criti- 
cal research  was  often  the  subject  of  animadversion ;  but  while 
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he  reasons  strongly,  and  argues  and  insists  earnestly  on  all  mat- 
ters of  pure  faith  and  sound  doctrine,  it  is  everywhere  clearly 
manifested,  that  in  all  those  cases  which  may  be  classed  as 
simple  matters  of  criticism,  or  of  curious  investigation,  his 
opinion  is  delivered  with  the  candour  of  a  liberal  inquirer  after 
truth  ;  but  never  is  so  insisted  upon  as  to  make  it  offensive  to 
those  who,  less  learned,  are  more  prejudiced  to  old  interpreta- 
tions ;  or,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  differ  from  him 
in  judgment  and  opinion.  In  all  such  cases  he  was  bound,  by 
the  nature  of  the  work,  to  give  his  own  view  and  belief;  but 
certainly  this  was  done  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  others,  while  he  w^as  obliged  to  differ  from 
them. 

In  prosecuting  his  commentary  on  the  sacred  wTitings,  Dr. 
Clarke  felt  himsel-f  bound  to  investigate  every  subject  as  he 
went  along,  and  spared  no  pains,  either  as  a  divine  or  as  a 
critic,  to  make  his  observations  and  judgment  as  clear  and  con- 
clusive as  possible  ;  but  even  this  was  to  some  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling, as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote  : — 

The  late  Rev.  J.  N.  calling  one  day  upon  the  Rev.  Ely 
Bates,  and  seeing  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary 
lying  on  the  table,  happened  to  open  it  in  the  place  where  the 
doctor  makes  such  large  disquisitions  and  calculations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  Noah's  ark,  and  argues  from  these,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  that  the  ark  was,  in  point  of 
size,  not  only  amply  sufficient  to  contain  the  animals  themselves, 
but  the  sustenance  requisite  for  them  during  their  sojourn. 
When  Mr.  N.  had  finished  reading  the  criticism,  he  closed  the 
book,  exclaiming,  "  Thank  God,  I  never  found  these  difficulties 
in  the  sacred  record  ;"  to  which  Mr.  Bates  replied,  "  Yes,  sir, 
you  have  found  them,  as  w^ell  as  Dr.  Clarke ;  but  the  difference 
is,  you  always  leaped  over  them,  while  he  goes  through  them." 

And  such  in  fact  was  the  case  during  the  progress  of  his  life 
and  writings.  When  he  met  a  difficulty,  he  waited  to  examine 
and  go  through  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  patient  investigation, 
never  leaping  over  obstacles  w-hich  he  could,  by  learning  or 
labour,  remove  out  of  the  w^ay,  or  render  subservient  to  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view, — the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
mankind. 

His  criticisms  were  often  warmly,  not  to  say  ungenerously 
attacked,  not  only  in  reviews,  but  in  the  bodies  of  contemporary 
works.  He  read  scarcely  any  of  these,  controversy  being 
foreign  both  from  his  spirit  and  his  object ;  he  stated  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  his  belief  of 
it,  but  never  felt  himself  obliged  to  argue  that  others  ought  to 
be  on  his  side  of  the  question  ;  petty  paper-war  he  ever  held  as 
tar  beneath  him. 

The  very  first  part  of  his  commentary  gave  ample  scope,  not 
only  for  criticism,  but  hvper-criticism.     It  related  to  the  Nachash 
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of  Moses,  Gen.  iii ;  where  Dr.  Clarke  states  it  as  probable, 
"  that  it  is  not  the  serpent,  nor  any  kind  of  serpentine  genus, 
but  rather  a  creature  of  tiie  ape,  or  satyrus  kind,  which  tempted 
our  first  parents  :"  the  reasons  which  support  this  criticism  are 
before  the  public  ;  of  these  they  have  long  judged  ;  and  it  will, 
no  doubt,  remain  a  question  for  the  curious  while  criticism 
itself  exists  ;  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  gave 
suoh  offence  to  many;  they  did  not  like  1o  forego  their  old 
opinion,  and  determined  to  fight  for  it  while  they  had  hands  or 
feet,  or  even  like  Sir  Witherington  of  old,  who, — 

"  When  his  legs  were  smitten  off, — 
He  fought  upon  his  stumps.'* 

There  are  few  things  in  which  ill  nature  appears  more  ill 
placed,  or  less  amiable,  tlian  in  the  form  of  sacred  criticism. 
if  truth  be  desirable,  if  the  progress  of  information  be  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,  w^hy  should  it -be  exposed  to 
the  railing  of  tongues,  which  can  only  cavil,  not  convince  ? 
Though  the  arguments  and  reasonings  Dr.  Clarke  brings  for- 
ward to  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  Nachash  of  Moses  being 
of  the  ape,  or  orang-outang  kind,  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this 
place,  we  need  not  refrain  from  giving  his  concluding  observa 
lion,  as  an  example  of  that  modesty  of  manner  in  which  he  ever 
treats  criticisms  of  this  kind.     His  words  are, — 

"  If,  however,  any  person  should  choose  to  differ  from  the 
opinion  stated  above,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  so  to  do  :  I  make 
it  no  article  of  faith,  nor  of  Christian  communion;  I  crave  the 
same  liberty  to  judge  for  myself  that  1  give  to  others — to  which 
every  man  has  an  indisputable  right ;  and  I  hope  no  man  will 
call  me  heretic  for  departing,  in  this  respect,  from  ihe  common 
opinion,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  so  embarrassed  as  to  be 
altogether  unintelligible." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  liberal  and  generous  observation, 
few  criticisms  have  called  forth  more  spleen  and  babble  of 
tongues  than  this ;  many,  ill  affected  to  the  work,  looked  upon 
the  singularity  of  it  as  the  forerunner  of  its  languid  existence, 
if  not  of  its  death,  and  their  paper  missiles  flew  to  beat  it  down  ; 
but  it  withstood  their  attacks,  and  the  work  walked  forth  in  its 
own  might,  wholly  unaffected  by  such  efforts.  But  there  were 
other  persons,  on  the  contrary,  who  not  only  admired,  but 
adopted  the  hypothesis  :  and  some  used  even  banter  ;  an  anony- 
mous example  of  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers  : — 

LINES  ON  THE  NACHASH  OF  DR.  ADAM  CLARKE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  asserts 

It  could  not  be  a  serpent  tempted  Eve, 
But  a  gay  monkey,  whose  fine  mimic  arts 

And  fopperies  were  most  likely  to  deceive. 
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Dogmatic  commentators  still  hold  out, 

A  serpent,  not  a  monkey,  tempted,  madam  ; 
And  which  shall  we  believe  1     AVithout  a  doubt 

None  knows  so  well  what  tempted  EVE  as  ADAM. 

(Sigaed,)  R.  R. 

Lake  of  Letter-Kenny. 

Thus,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  critics,  and  the  public  at 
large,  he  diligently  prosecuted  his  arduous  labours,  though  his 
spirit  was  often  bowed  down  by  their  magnitude  :  for,  to  the 
Commentary,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  added  the  Fcedera; 
both  of  which  works  were  not  only  laborious  in  themselves,  but 
involved  high  responsibilit}"^,  and  extensive  and  minute  research  ; 
and  added  to  these  were  uninterrupted  ministerial  duty  and 
preachings. 

The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  recom- 
mending to  his  interest  and  favour  Mr.  Henry  George  Keene, 
now  oriental  professor  at  the  Hertford  college,  will  evince  the 
kind  interest  and  affection  he  entertained  for  his  young  friend, 
and  be  but  a  just  testimony  to  that  integrity  of  character  which 
he  not  only  then  possessed,  but  which  he  still  retains. 

"  My  Lord, — Presuming  on  your  well-known  benevolence  and 
candour,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  lordship's  notice  to  the  following 
request : — Having  this  day  heard  that  Sir  Hartford  Jones  is 
appointed  ambassador  to  Persia,  and  supposing  that  the  whole 
of  his  suite  may  not  yet  be  completed,  and  that  your  lordship 
may  probably  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  proper  persons  to 
accompany  Sir  Hartford,  I  beg,  with  great  deference  to  your 
lordship's  judgment,  strongly  to  recommend  Mr.  Henry  George 
Keene,  a  young  man  of  excellent  understanding  and  unblemished 
morals,  lately  returned  from  India,  who  has  made  very  conside- 
rable progress  in  Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  as  will  readily 
appear  from  the  transactions  of  Fort  William  college,  w^here  he 
has  had  his  education  ;  and  w'ho,  in  such  an  embassy,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  its  principal  languages,  as  well 
as  from  his  integrity,  would  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary,  or  in  any  other  department  where 
strict  probity,  and  skill  in  the  languages,  might  be  deemed  es- 
sentially requisite :  as  I  know  Mr.  Keene  wishes  to  return  to 
India,  and  that  he  has  a  peculiar  taste  for  oriental  literature, 
any  appointment  in  this  way  would,  I  am  sure,  be  highly  accept- 
able to  him. 

"  Should  your  lordship  have  any  opportunity  of  serving  this 
young  gentleman  by  a  recommendation,  I  am  fully  confident  he 
would  do  honour  to  any  place  of  trust  or  responsibility  to  which, 
by  such  recommendation,  he  might  be  entitled,  and  over  remem- 
ber with  becoming  gratitude  your  lordship's  interference  in  his 
behalf.  My  lord,  on  no  precarious  evidences  of  integrity  and 
ability    w-ould    I    recommend    any    person   to    your   lordship's 
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notice,  nor  do  I  presume  to  say  that  on  these  accounts  Mr. 
Keene  should  take  place  of  any  other  worthy  persons  who  may, 
from  earlier  application,  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
your  lordship's  approbation.  There  may  still  be  some  employ- 
ment of  this  nature  within  your  lordship's  influence,  where  Mr. 
Keene's  talents  might  be  exerted  to  the  credit  both  of  his  coun- 
try and  himself.  Most  humbly  begging  pardon  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  thus  intruding  on  your  lordship's  attention,  I  am, 
my  lord,  wdth  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  your  lordship's 
much  obliged  and  humble  servant,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  appears  that,  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  went  to 
Cambridge  on  some  business  connected  with  the  record  com- 
mission, w^hich  occupied  him  for  a  few  days,  and  that  during  his 
stay  in  that  town,  there  occurred  a  branch  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  :  to  show  that  his  feelings  on  this 
subject  were  not  become  dull,  and  that  the  fine  gold  had  not  lost 
any  degree  of  its  brightness,  it  is  but  necessary  to  give  a  copy 
of  a  hastily  written  letter  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

Cambridge,  Dec.  12,  181 1. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — I  have  to-day  witnessed  such 
proceedings  as  I  never  witnessed  before.  Here  has  been  a 
meeting  to  form  an  auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  Lord  Hardwicl-£  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Lord  Fran- 
cis Osborne,  the  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  several  of  the  professors, 
&c.,  of  the  university  :  the  meeting  lasted  from  eleven  to  nearly 
four  o'clock ;  and  such  speeches  I  never  heard :  Mr.  Owen  ex- 
celled his  former  self :  Mr.  Dealtry  spoke  like  an  angel  of  the 
first  order :  and  Dr.  D.  Fi.  Clarke,  the  Russian  traveller,  like 
a  seraph  :  every  thing  was  carried  nemine  cantradicente,  and  the 
meeting  concluded  in  a  blaze  of  celestial  light, 

"  Every  man  seemed  to  swear  that  he  would  carry  the  Bible 
to  all  who  never  knew  it,  as  far  as  the  providence  of  God  should 
permit  him  to  go,  and  thus  act  up  to  his  precept,  in  publishing 
'  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  and  good  will  among 
men.'  For  myself,  I  have  nearly  broken  my  new  statf  with 
thumping,  after  having  made  my  fists  sore  in  pounding  the  table. 
I  did  not  laugh  and  cry  alternately,  I  did  both  together,  and 
completely  wet  my  new  pocket  handkerchief  through  with  my 
tears :  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the  university  young 
men  were  the  first  movers  in  this  business. 

"  I  can  scarcely  get  my  wretched  pen  to  make  a  mark,  but 
am,  my  very  dear  Mary,  yours  affectionately, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

For  an  interesting  and  farther  account  of  this  meeting,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "  Otter's  Life  of  Br.  Daniel  Edward  Clarke.''' 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Clarke  continued 
almost  incessantly  to  labour  at  his  Commentary  and  the  Foedera  : 
he  rose  early  to  his  work,  and,  except  when  ministerial  duty 
called  him  from  his  study,  he  continued  his  work  till  the  even- 
ing :  Mrs.  Clarke  saving  him  as  much  as  possible  from  idle  or 
unimportant  interruptions.  During  this  time  he  had  completed 
and  published  the  Pentateuch.^  and  book  of  Joshua.  In  answer 
to  a  letter,  with  a  presentation  copy,  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  that 
nobleman  sent  the  following  reply  : — 

Richmond  Park. 
*'  Dear  Sir, — I  receive  with  great  pleasure  every  proof  of 
your  remembrance  and  esteem,  because  I  have  a  perfect  con- 
viction of  the  excellence  of  your  principles,  and  of  the  purity  of 
the  motives  which  direct  the  whole  of  your  conduct.  Your 
last  kind  present,  and  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  reached 
me  in  town  on  Thursday  last,  but  I  have  been  so  circumstanced 
since  that  time,  that  it  has  been  out  of  my  power  to  thank  you 
sooner.  I  know  you  are  very  much  engaged  ;  but  if  you  could  ^ 
make  it  perfectly  convenient  to  yourself  to  call  upon  me  at  No. 
18  Charles-street,  St.  James's  Square,  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  next,  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  you.  1 
am,  with  sincere  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  obedient,  humble  ser- 
vant, Sidmouth." 

To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  Dr.  Clarke  also  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  his  labours  and  anxieties,  in  reference  to  his  Com- 
mentary.    The  letter  is  dated, — 

2  Har pur-street,  Jan.  23,  1812 
"  My  Very  Dear  Friend  and  Brother, — Most  heartily  do  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  notice  of  one  who  has  loved  you  long, 
and  loves  you  still  as  much  as  most  friends  you  have,  or  can 
have  upon  earth.  To  hear  of  your  happiness  will  ever  increase 
mine ;  and  I  can  say  I  never  hear  of  your  sorrows  without 
sympathy, 

"  We  are,  through  mercy,  in  a  measure  of  health.  I  go  on 
fagging  at  my  almost  endless  work,  as  usual.  Deuteronomy  is 
nearly  finished  :  they  have  the  last  sheet  at  press.  Fifteen  chap- 
ters of  Joshua  are  ready  to  go  to  press ;  I  think  I  must  join 
both  those  books  together  in  one  part. 

"  At  the  conclusion-  of  Deuteronomy  you  will  find  a  variety 
of  highly  useful  and  curious  tables,  that  cost  me  not  a  little 
trouble.  I  have  also  inserted  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch, 
of  my  own  composing,  and  another  on  the  character  of  Moses  : 
but  as  I  was  confined  for  room  in  both  cases,  I  could  not  make 
them  what  I  wished.  Joshua's  sun  and  moon  standing  still  kept 
me  going  for  nearly  three  weeks.  That  one  chapter  has  af- 
forded me  more  vexation  than  any  thing  I  ever  met  with.     And 
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even  now  I  am  but  about  half  satisfied  with  my  own  solution 
of  all  the  difficulties,  though  I  am  confident  I  have  removed 
mountains  that  were  never  touched  before.  Shall  I  say  that  I 
am  heartily  weary  of  my  work  :  so  weary  that  I  have  a  thousand 
times  wished  I  had  never  written  one  page  of  it,  and  am  re- 
peatedly purposing  to  give  it  up.  No  man  should  undertake 
such  a  work  alone  ;  and  I  have  no  soul  to  help  me. 

"  Write  soon,  and  let  me  know  how  you  get  on.  Heartiest 
love  to  Mrs,  R.,  in  which  my  Mary  joins.  I  am,  my  very  dear 
brother,  yours  most  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1812,  Dr.  Clarke,  as  it  appears  from 
his  journal  of  that  period,  again  visited  Cambridge,  for  the  pur- 
pose "  of  examining  the  contents  of  the  different  libraries,  espe- 
cially the  university  librarrj,  and  those  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
Magdalene,  for  state  papers  for  the  projected  new  edition  of 
Rymer''s  Foedera.''''  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  papers,  &c.,  which  Dr.  Clarke  found  in  the 
course  of  his  examinations;  the  most  important  of  which  are  all 
noticed  in  his  report  to  the  commissioners,  under  the  article 
Fcedera.  A  few  things,  however,  which  do  not  appear  in  that 
place,  will  in  this  connection  gratify  the  curious  reader :  among 
this  number  is  the  following  : — 

"  April  22. — This  vi'hole  day  has  been  employed  between  Cor- 
pus Christi  college  and  the  Pcpysian,  at  Magdalene  college. 

"  I  have  begun  to  collate  the  allegorical  poem,  called  King 
Hart,  written  by  the  famous  Gaivin  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
and  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus.  This  work,  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  Lord  Glenbervie,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  I  have  ever  attempted.  The  poem  is  in  what  is  called 
'The  Folio  Maitland  MS.,''  and  is  so  ill  written  in  a  very  bad 
hand,  and  the  ink  so  pale,  that  in  many  places  it  is  scarcely 
legible,  and  requires  such  attention  as  distracts  me  much.  Mr. 
Pinkertoji,  who  has  copied  and  printed  it  in  his  first  volume  of 
'  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,''  has  made  many  mistakes,  and  arbi- 
trary alterations ;  and  yet  he  is  worthy  of  great  praise  for 
having  done  his  work  so  well,  every  thing  considered.  The 
original  writer  has  also  made  several  mistakes  and  blunders, 
and  left  out  some  whole  lines.  He  has  been  misled  also  by  the 
Homoioteleuton  ;  and,  instead  of  the  corresponding  rhyming 
word,  has  repeated  the  preceding.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  other 
copy  of  this  poem  is  known  :  it  is  a  beautiful,  correct,  and  well- 
supported  allegory.  A  thought  strikes  me  : — John  Bunyan. 
seems  to  have  borrowed  his  Pilgrim'' s  Progress  from  Bernard'' s 
Isle  of  Man  :  Bernard,  his  Isle  of  Man  from  Fletcher'' s  Purple 
Island :  Fletcher  took  his  plan  from  Spenser'^s  Fairy  Queen  : 
Spenser,  his  Fairy  Queen  from  Gawin  Douglases  King  of  Hart  : 
and  Douglas,  his  plan  from  the  old  mysteries  and  moralities 
which  prevailed  in  and  before  his  time. 
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"This  curious  poem,  as  it  exists  in  the  Maitland  MS.,  which 
I  have  carefully  collated,  appears  to  have  been  ill  preserved  in 
some  sooty  cabin,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  wet,  which  has 
rendered  much  of  the  writing  almost  illegible.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
has  introduced  a  new  person  into  the  prosopopoeia,  which  neither 
appears  in  the  place  he  now  occupies,  nor  in  any  other  place  in 
the  original  poem.  In  the  MS.  there  is  neither  preface  nor  ar- 
gument, nor  is  it  divided  into  cantos  :  these  are  all  of  Mr.  P.'s 
own  adding.  There  is  also  a  line  omitted  in  the  MS.,  but  what 
it  was  who  can  tell  ?  Mr.  P.  has,  however,  made  one  to  supply 
the  place :  but  if  he  have  made  some  mistakes,  it  is  not  to  be 
•wondered  at  :  few  men  in  England  could  even  have  assisted  him 
in  the  work ;  and  perhaps  not  one  in  the  kingdom  could  have 
copied  it  with  a  tenth  part  of  his  accuracy.  I  have  collated  the 
whole  of  this  poem  with  the  original,  word  for  word,  and  gene- 
rally letter  for  letter,  so  that  I  hope  the  collation  may  now  be 
considered  as  complete.  Adaivi  Clarke." 

^*  Pepysian  Library,  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  April  23-24." 

This  collation  of  the  poem  of  King  Hart,  Dr.  Clarke  copied 
and  sent  to  I^rd  Glenbervie,  upon  his  reiurn  from  Cambridge. 
It  is  entitled,  "  Observations  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Allegorical 
Poem  called  King  Hart,  with  the  printed  copy  in  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  with  the  Original  MS.  in  the 
Pepysian  Library."  Lord  Glenbervie  wdiShimseli  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Gawin  Douglas,  and  of  course  to  him  the  colla- 
tion had  a  peculiar  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Glenbervie  was  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  on  the  public 
records ;  and  he  ever  retained  for  Dr.  Clarke  a  high  regard, 
not  only  personally  expressed,  but  testified  in  a  series  of  letters. 
But  to  return  to  the  journal  : — 

"  April  29. — I  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  several 
young  gentlemen  :  they  appeared  pleasing  and  pious.  There 
is  certainly  much  of  the  fear  of  God  in  this  place ;  and  so  many 
literary  advantages,  that  even  the  hearts  of  the  foolish  might 
understand  knowledge ;  and  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  be 
ready  to  speak  plainly. 

"  April  30. — I  continued  my  work  at  Corpus  Christi  college, 
and  made,  besides,  a  pretty  large  extract  from  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  entitled  De  Mirabilihus  BritannicB.  Among 
other  things  the  author  mentions  Stonehenge,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  stones  are  poised  upon  each  other :  this  con- 
tinues so  to  the  present  day.  He  also  mentions  the  White 
Horse,  near  Devizes,  which  is  made  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on 
which  no  grass  grows  :  this  also  continues  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  by  this  MS.  we  know  that  that  figure  of  the  horse  has  lasted 
at  least  five  hundred  y-ears." 
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We  shall  not  give  the  reader  any  farther  details  from  this 
journal,  as  it  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  Fcedera  ;  but  pro- 
ceed with  some  extracts  from  his  second  Irish  tour,  w^hich,  as 
he  states,  he  commenced  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1812,  to  prose- 
cute his  farther  examinations  and  researches,  under  the  commis- 
sion for  the  public  records. 

"  Left  London,  at  six,  A.  M.,  in  the  Liverpool  coach,  having 
under  my  care  a  young  lady,  named  Miss  O.  C,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me  ;  but  whom  I  was  requested  to  protect  to  Dublin 
to  her  friends.  I  soon  found  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  of  a  very  amiable  disposition  ;  and,  in  her  own  way,  con- 
scientiously religious. 

''^  June  11. — I  preached  in  Liverpool  to  an  immense  crowd  in 
the  Pitt-street  chapel.  I  understand  a  Roman  Catholic  lady, 
who  had  long  been  seeking  rest  for  her  soul,  came  to  the 
preaching  :  she  was  deeply  convinced  that  the  foundation  of  her 
hope  must  be  alone  in  the  death  and  merits  of  Christ.  Her 
heart  appeared  as  if  broken  in  pieces  under  the  word,  and  God 
showed  her  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith,  through  the  blood  of 
the  cross. 

"  June  12. — I  have  continued  in  Liverpool  waiting  for  my 
son  John,  who  has  been  sent  after  me  by  his  majesty's  com- 
missioners, to  make  some  searches  with  me  in  the  different  offi- 
ces in  Dublin. 

^^ June  13. — My  son,  thank  God,  is  arrived:  but  the  wind 
proving  contrary,  the  people  wish  me  to  preach  here  to-morrow. 

"  June  14. — Though  really  ill,  I  ventured  to  preach  at  Bruns- 
wick chapel  to  an  attentive  crowd  of  hearers  :  my  sermon  was 
long,  and  my  subject  on  the  providence  and  mercy  of  God  :  he 
wrought  for  his  own  name,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  much 
good  was  done. 

"  We  had  a  bad  night  at  sea  :  one  mast  was  split,  and  the 
breeze  blew  stiff,  and  was  against  us :  however,  through 
mercy,  we  reached  Dublin  in  safety  ;  and  I  thank  God  that 
he  has  preserved  us  during  all  our  perils,  by  land  and  by 
water. 

"  I  have  visited  many  of  my  friends,  and  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  them  with  their  wonted  kindness  and  hospitality  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Kildare,  who  is  dean 
of  Christ  church,  I  find  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to  those 
archives. 

"Jwne  21. — I  preached  in  the  morning  to  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  and  again  in  the  evening  :  but  the  labour  was  too 
much  for  me  :  but  for  this  the  people  care  nothing,  and  think  as 
little. 

"  Having  continued  my  searches  for  several  days  in  Christ 
church,  I  was  entreated  to  go  and  preach  at  Drogheda  ;  and 
accordingly  I  set  off,  accompanied  by  my  son  and  friends,  call- 
ing at  the  place  where  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought,  and 
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also  at  Minster  Boyce,  the  rest  of  the  party  not  having  seen 
these  places,  and  which  I  was  glad  in  having  an  opportunity  of 
more  minutely  examining  myself.  After  finishing  my  observa- 
tions, I  went  into  the  little  village,  which  is  composed  of  about 
six  or  eight  houses,  or  hovels,  where  the  wretched  inhabitants 
exist  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  degradation  imaginable.  I  in- 
quired into  their  circumstances  respectively,  and  gave  each  of 
them  a  little  money,  for  which  they  poured  out  upon  me  a  tor- 
rent of  blessings. 

"  In  the  evening,  as  the  house  was  too  small  to  contain  the 
congregation,  I  preached,  with  the  permission  of  the  mayor,  in 
the  new  market,  a  very  large  and  spacious  square,  and  had 
about  one  thousand  very  serious  hearers,  among  whom  were 
some  clergymen,  three  priests,  and  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  I  had  much  liberty,  and  left  my  testimony  for  salvation 
by  Christ  Jesus  alone. 

"  The  following  day  1  returned  to  Dublin,  and  went  to  visit  a 
friend  who  had  purchased  and  gone  to  inhabit  a  new  house,  and 
wished  myself  and  a  few  religious  friends  to  assist  him  in  dedi- 
cating it  to  God.  Our  meeting  was  pleasing  and  edifying,  and 
the  family  seemed  to  rest  in  confidence  that  God  would  vouch- 
safe them  his  blessing  in  their  new  habitation.  Whatever  is  conse- 
crated to  God,  he  will  invariably  preserve  and  protect ;  and 
when  w^e  acknowledge  him  in  all  our  ways,  he  will  direct  our 
steps. 

"  June  28. — I  preached  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock  to  a 
large  congregation  in  Wesley  chapel,  with  considerable  freedom. 
I  afterwards  breakfasted  in  a  mixed  company,  very  little  either 
to  my  edification  or  satisfaction  :  I  feel  I  am  not  at  home,  and 
cannot  do  as  I  would.  When  at  home,  I  never  go  out  to  break- 
fast ;  and,  except  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of 
my  ministerial  duties,  never  go  out  on  the  Lord's  day.  I  after- 
wards preached  at  White  Friar  street,  and  had  a  most  noble 
congregation.  I  am  sure  what  was  there  said  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten.  I  closed  the  day  with  much  weariness,  through  my 
public  labours.  Shall  all  this  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  distress,  be 
ultimately  in  vain  to  myself  and  my  hearers  ?     God  forbid, 

"  Juli/  I. — We  this  morning  commenced  our  conference  work, 
by  beginning  a  rough  draught  of  the  stations,  &c, 

"  July  4. — We  were  this  morning  informed  of  the  death  of 
one  of  our  senior  preachers,  on  his  way  to  the  conference.  Worn 
out  in  the  work,  he  w^as  incapable  of  bearing  the  fatigue  of 
riding ;  an  inflammation  on  his  chest  was  the  consequence  of 
his  exertions  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  He  was  obliged  to  stop 
at  Montrath,  and  a  medical  man  being  sent  for,  pronounced  his 
disorder  to  be  '  a  dangerous,  putrid,  infectious,  malignant  fever.' 
The  people  in  whose  house  he  was  took  the  alarm,  and  request- 
ed that  he  might  be  removed.  His  friends  went  and  took  an 
empty  house  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  town,  fitted  it  up  as 
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speedily  as  possible,  and  when  about  to  carry  the  dying  minister 
of  God  thither,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  rose  up  in  a 
body,  and  absolutely  refused  to  permit  the  sick  man  to  be  carried 
to  the  place.  Things  were  now  come  to  an  extremity ;  the 
doctor  urged  the  danger,  and  the  affrighted  family  required  his 
instant  removal :  a  waste  house,  adjoining  the  one  in  which  he 
lay,  was  procured ;  the  holes  and  breaches  of  the  walls  were 
stopped  with  straw ;  a  bed  was  carried  into  the  place,  and  the 
dying  messenger  of  God  was  lifted  over  a  sort  of  parapet  wall 
which  separated  the  two  houses.  Here  he  was  laid  ;  and  re- 
quiring a  little  cold  water  to  quench  his  parched  mouth,  he  took 
it,  and  having  drunk,  said,  '  1  shall  soon  drink  of  that  river,  the 
streams  of  which  make  glad  the  city  of  God.'  In  this  place 
he  lingered  a  few  days,  and  then  went  from  all  his  miseries  and 
woes  into  the  bosom  of  Abraham  !  Such  was  the  end  of  John 
Grace,  after  tw-enty-five  years  spent  in  the  public  ministry  of 
God's  w^ord.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  sound  judgment, 
good  abilities,  and  genuine  piety.  Though  his  life  was  near  its 
close,  his  constitution  being  nearly  worn  out,  yet,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  anxiety  he  felt  on  account  of  the  alarm  of  the  family  in 
whose  house  he  was,  and  the  want  of  really  good  medical  advice, 
his  life  might  have  been  spared  some  time  longer. 

"  How  mysterious  is  this  providence  of  God  !  Here  the 
noble  Abner  died  as  a  dog  dieth  !  As  an  itinerant  preacher  he 
had  not  a  house  of  his  own,  though  sojourning  in  the  tents  of 
others;  and  at  last  he  had  not  a  place,  the  habitation  of  mortals, 
in  which  to  render  up  his  last  breath !  O  God  !  how  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  and  thy  ways  past  finding  out.  Yesterday  he 
died,  as  before  related  ;  to-day,  wath  hurried  despatch  and  preci- 
pitation, his  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  earth.  Lord, 
thou  seest  and  wilt  judge. 

"  July  6. — -I  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from  the  right 
honourable  the  speaker,  desiring  my  return  to  make  some 
searches  in  the  tower  of  London  and  in  Oxford,  for  materials 
for  the  farther  completing  of  Rymer's  Foedera. 

''^  July  16. — We  sailed  from  Dubliji  to  Holyhead,  ^nd  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  as  fast  as  we  could  to  Liverpool :  through 
absolute  fatigue,  I  was  obliged  to  rest  there  a  little,  but  on  the 
25th  proceeded  to  London,  where  I  found  my  family  but  indis- 
posed, and  my  second  son,  Theodoret,  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
health,  owing  to  a  violent  inflannnation  of  his  lungs. 

"  My  son  being  in  part  restored  to  health,  and  having  been 
desired  by  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  papers  for  the  Fcedera,  I  have 
reached  tliis  place,  and  to-day,  August  5,  waited  upon  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gaisford,  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  Christ  church,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  speaker's  letter.  He  received  me  very 
politely,  and  promised  every  assistance  in  examining  the  Bod- 
leian library,  of  which  he  is  curatar. 
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"  Aug.  6. — I  went  to  my  examinations,  and  afterwards,  by 
Mr.  Gaisford's  invitation,  dined  in  hall  at  Christ  church.  After 
dinner  1  spent  two  hours  with  him  very  agreeably  in  the  com- 
mon room. 

"  It  was  no  small  gratification  to  a  Methodist  preacher  to 
dine,  and  to  sit  on  the  same  seat,  and  eat  at  the  same  table, 
where  Charles  Wesley,  student  of  this  college,  often  sat  and 
dined  ;  and  where  that  glorious  work,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  which  some  millions  of  souls  have  been  saved,  had  its 
commencement,  in  conjunction  with  Mr,  John  Wesley  of  Lin- 
coln college. 

"  O,  what  hath  God  wrought  since  the  year  1737  ! 

"  This  city  is  the  nurse  of  this  great  work,  and  yet  has  it 
profited  ?  The  law  went  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  (doctrine) 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  ;  but  has  Zion  or  Jerusalem 
greatly  profited  by  the  law,  or  by  the  doctrine  1 

"  Finding  it  inconvenient  to  be  at  an  inn,  I  procured  a  lodg- 
ing at  a  private  house.  I  am  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that 
these  are  the  very  same  apartments  occupied  for  twenty -five 
years  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Uin,  a  Hungarian,  educated 
at  Leyden,  and  invited  over  by  the  university  to  arrange,  cata- 
logue, and  describe  the  oriental  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
He  edited,  and  translated  into  Latin,  the  famous  Arabic  poem, 
called  the  Bordha.  I  have  a  MS.  of  the  original,  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  thin  folio,  which  opens 
out  nearly  twelve  feet.  He  died  suddenly  while  eating  his 
supper,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  October  18,  1796, 
aged  upwards  of  seventy  years.  Dr.  White,  the  present  A.ra- 
bic  professor  in  this  university,  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  most 
members  of  this  place,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
oriental  literature,  owe  their  information  to  Dr.  John  Uri.  A 
train  of  melancholy,  though  pleasing  thoughts,  has  led  me  to 
cut  the  following  lines  on  a  square  of  glass  in  the  window 
of  the  room  where  he  studied, — where  he  died, — and  where  I 
now  write. 
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Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

JOHN  URI,  D.  D., 

Born  in  Hungary,  and  educated  at  Leyden. 

He  was  invited  over  into  England  by  the 

University  of  Oxford, 

To  describe,  arrange,  and  catalogue 

The  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

His  oldest  and  most  intimate  acquaintances 

Ever  found  him  to  be 

A.U  honest  man,  a  pleasing  companion,  and  a 

Conscientious  Christian. 

To  his  profound  knowledge  as  an 

Oriental  Scholar, 

His  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 

His  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Grammar ; 

His  edition  and  Latin  translation  of  the 

Celebrated  Arabic  Poem,  called 

Al  Bordha, 

Together  with  his  numerous  Pupils 

Who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Walks  of  Literature, 

Opened  to  them  by  their  Preceptor, 

Bear  the  most  distinguished  and  decided 

Testimony. 

A  stranger  to  his  Person,  but  not  to  his 

Literary  and  moral  worth, 

Dares  to  intrust,  even  to  Glass, 

In  the  apartment  twenty-five  years 

Occupied  by  this  eminent  man. 

This  Memorial 

To  learning  that  can  never  perish, 

And  Virtues  that  can  never  die. 

After  suffering  much  by  increasing  infirmities}, 

Dunng  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 

He  died  suddenly  in  his  apartments. 

About  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening  of 

October  18,  1796, 

Aged  70  years. 

His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the 

Chancel  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  this  city, 

Where,  for  lack  of  a  monument. 

The  passenger  can  scarcely  say 

Here  lies  Uri. 

"  For  several  days  I  spent  from  nine  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
Bodleian,  collating  the  transcript  of  the  Boldon  book  with  two 
MSS.  in  this  library  ;  one  among  those  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
the  other  among  those  of  Rawlinson  :  the  work  is  tedious,  ex- 
hausting, and  perplexing ;  the  various  readings  are  many,  and 
of  very  great  consequence  in  a  matter  of  this  nature.  In  this 
survey  I  find  mention  of  a  namesake  of  mine,  Adam  Clarke, 
who  was  a  tenant  of  the  bishop  oi  Durhatn^  in  1183. 
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^''  Aug.  12. — After  finishing  my  work  in  this  city,  I  returned 
to  town.  Adam  Clarke." 

On  Dr.  Clarke's  return,  he  made  a  fair  transcript  of  the  poem 
of  "  King  Harty''''  and  forwarded  it  to  Lord  Glenbervie ;  which 
his  lordship  acknowledged  in  the  following  letter  : — 

Wrox  ton  Abbey,  Aug.  5,  1812. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  ashamed  not  to  have  sooner  acknowledged 
how  much  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  collating  the  MS.  of  Gawin  Douglas^  King  Hart''  with  the 
printed  copy,  but  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  at  the  British 
museum,  and  to  have  thanked  you  in  person.  On  my  arrival  at 
this  place  yesterday,  I  found  your  note,  with  the  very  neat  and 
distinct  copy  of  the  various  readings,  for  which  I  beg  you  will 
accept  my  best  thanks.  This  will  completely  answer  my  pur- 
pose, though  when  we  are  both  in  London,  and  it  shall  suit  your 
convenience,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  complete  copy  of  the 
whole. 

"  I  think  myself  unfortunate  in  not  having  known  that  you 
were  in  Oxford  yesterday,  as  I  then  passed  through  that  place 
on  my  way  hither.  There  is  in  the  Bodleian  a  MS,  by  Junius ^ 
containing  notes  and  explanations  of  words  in  Gawin  Douglas' 
Virgil.  On  a  cursory  examination  of  it,  four  or  five  years  ago, 
the  whole  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  inserted  in  his  printed 
work  :  perhaps,  if  you  have  leisure,  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
see  whether  I  was  right  in  that  opinion. 

"  I  found  in  the  Ashmolean  collection,  among  some  other 
things  relative  to  the  family  of  Douglas,  a  Latin  epitaph  on 
one  of  that  family,  one  of  the  earls  of  Angus,  taken  from  a 
monument  at  St.  Gerrnaine,  near  Paris.  I  transcribed  part  of 
it,  but  some  accident  interrupted  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
serve the  transcript  and  examination  of  the  other  particulars  till 
some  subsequent  opportunity,  which  has  never  yet  presented 
itself. 

"  Might  I  request  of  you  to  have  it  copied  for  me,  and  the 
other  articles  examined  ] 

"  I  set  a  high  value  on  the  ancient  and  Romaic  Greek  New 
Testament  you  w^ere  so  kind  as  to  send  me  ;  they  form  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  a  pretty  complete  collection  which  1  already 
possessed  of  different  editions. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  discovering  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  Fcedera  at  Oxford. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

"  Glenbervie.'' 
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From  the  Same. 


Wkitemead,  Dean  Forest,  August  16,  1812. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  :  the  copy  of  the  Latin  epitaph,  as  you  have  written  it, 
quite  answers  my  purpose. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  your  labours  in  preparing  the 
new  edition  of  the  Fcedera  should  have  injured  your  health  :  I 
am  an  admirer  of  old  adages ;  and  the  Greek  saying,  arrevde 
BpaSeo)^  which  has  become  proverbial  in  all  countries  and  lan- 
guages, is  an  excellent  maxim :  I  fear  you  work  too  hard,  and 
I  fear  also  that  you  are  too  anxious  to  attain  absolute  perfection 
in  the  important  work  you  have  in  hand.  I  have  known  the 
works  of  many  able  men  prove  abortive  from  the  like  cause, 
and  le  mieux  est  Venyiemi  du  Men,  is  another  favourite  axiom 
with  me. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  possess  the  stereotype  Irish  New 
Testament.  I  do  not  understand  that  language,  but  I  am  am- 
bitious of  possessing  a  complete  coflection  of  all  the  sacred 
writings,  both  in  the  oriental  and  in  all  translations  into  European 
languages.  I  already  have  an  old  Irish  Bible,  with  the  auto- 
graph writing  of  Archbishop  Usher  upon  it,  presenting  it  to  my 
grandfather,  the  pious  and  learned  Robert  Douglas,  bishop  of 
Dunblane,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  most  truly,  Glenbervie." 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  right  honourable  Charles 
Abbott,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  : — 

Kidbrook,  August  13,  1812. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  very  sincere  pleasure  that  I  find 
your  reception  at  Oxford  has  been  such  as  I  was  desirous  it 
should  be,  and  that  you  have  obtained  the  courteous  and  cordial 
assistance  of  Mr.  Professor  Gaisford  and  Mr.  Bandinel. 
Although  I  have  no  means  at  this  time  of  communicating  im- 
mediately with  the  other  commissioners  of  the  public  records,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  own  wish,  and  in  an- 
ticipating their  sanction  to  the  same  request,  that  you  would  be 
80  good  as  to  draw  up  a  short  report  upon  the  Boldon  book,  its 
origin,  and  different  MS.  copies :  and  I  wish  it  were  also  pos- 
sible even  now  to  have  the  Padsey  book  for  the  text,  and  to  use 
the  latter  MSS.  only  for  their  various  readings  and  additional 
contents. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  prospectus  of  Mr.  Ban- 
dinel's  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  '  DugdaWs  Monasti- 
con,''  and  by  this  post  I  have  desired  his  bookseller  to  put  down 
my  name  as  a  subscriber.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  very 
truly  and  faithfully  yours,  Charles  Abbott." 
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It  appears  that,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  Dr.  Clarke  again 
visited  Ireland,  chiefly  on  the  business  of  the  record  commis- 
sion. To  this  anticipated  event  the  following  letter  from  the 
bishop  of  Kildare  refers  : — 

London,  June  8,   1812. 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  I  shall  not  go  to  Ireland  before  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  you  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Herbert,  chancellor  of  Christ  church,  and  at  this 
time  sub-dean  thereof. 

"  You  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
a  member  of  the  chapter  upon  you  in  your  researches,  because 
all  will  be  absent  from  Dublin,  except  those  whose  duty  it  will 
happen  to  be  to  attend  the  daily  service  of  that  cathedral :  there 
wdll  be,  however,  rest  assured,  every  disposition  to  meet  your 
views  and  wishes. 

"  I  feel  myself  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  valuable 
present.  Your  valuable  catalogue  of  writers  in  continuity  of 
'  Sacred  Literature,'  appears  to  be  a  work  of  great  utility  to  the 
student,  and  of  much  value  to  those  more  advanced,  and  to 
whom  helps  to  the  memory  are  peculiarly  acceptable.  I  have 
not  read  your  discourse  on  the  eucharist  all  through  :  in  it  you 
have  given  me  something  to  do  ;  for  though  your  work  be  small 
in  size,  it  is  vast  in  its  subject,  and  founded  on  preliminary  data 
and  reasonings,  to  which  my  mind  has  accustomed  itself  to  turn, 
and  in  which  it  has  been  exercised,  in  some  degree,  in  conver- 
sations with  Messrs.  Crowley  and  Cozens,  to  whom  every  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  impiety,  folly,  and  absurdity  of  the  mass 
was  acceptable,  after  they  had  freed  their  minds  from  that 
superstition  :  I  thought  I  could  do  no  better  than  enter  into  the 
type  of  the  passover  to  show  the  antecedents,  and  the  perfection 
of  that  to  which  they  referred  as  their  relative,  which,  being 
once  found,  cannot  again  be  looked  for  without  manifest  contra- 
diction. I  agree  with  you  that  this  subject  should  be  more 
dwelt  upon  in  the  pulpit  than  it  usually  is.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Charles,  Kildare." 


From  the  Same. 

July  5,  1812. 
"  Rev.  Sir, — I  hope  you  have  already  received  from  Mr. 
Chancellor  Herbert,  of  Christ  church,  and  the  rest  of  the  chap- 
ter, more  attention  than  you  have  had  from  me.  Nothing  is 
so  fatal  as  procrastination,  and  I  am  an  example  of  it :  for,  with 
full  intention  to  write  to  the  members  of  the  cathedral  respect- 
ing your  desire  to  peruse  our  papers,  I  have  put  it  off  frojn  day 
to  day.  still  expecting  that  I  should  announce  to  you  my  wishes 
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to  attend  you  in  person.  I  cannot  now  flatter  myself  any 
longer  in  that  way ;  and  am  only  solicitous  fo  repair  any  mis- 
chief that  my  silence  may  have  occasioned.  Accordingly,  by 
this  post  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Chancellor  Herbert,  whose 
place  of  abode  will  be  made  known  to  you  by  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
the  verger  of  the  church,  to  whom  also  I  ara  about  to  write,  en- 
closing this  letter. 

"As  you  intended  to  stay  till  the  15th,  I  hope  still  to  be  useful 
to  your  researches,  though  I  cannot  assist  in  them.  I  remain, 
reverend  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Charles,  Kildare. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke.'' 

On  the  publication  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  commentary,  Dr. 
Clarke,  as  usual,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  for 
whom  he  had  the  highest  personal  esteem  :  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter,  which  shows  the  plan  he  contemplated 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  ; — 

2  Harpiir-street,  1812. 

"  My  Good  Lord, — As  you  have  so  kindly  received  the  for- 
mer parts  of  my  commentary,  have  the  goodness  to  receive  this 
part  also.  In  reference  to  my  own  design,  this  completes  the 
first  part  of  my  plan,  which  was  to  give  the  most  correct  view 
I  possibly  could  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions,— of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  subsequent 
establishment  in  the  promised  land,  under  the  direction  of 
Joshua.  The  preface  to  Joshua  will  farther  explain  my  mean- 
ing to  your  lordship. 

''  Having  completed  my  observations  on  the  old  law,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  people  in  the  promised 
land,  according  to  the  relation  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Joshua.,  I  have  now,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  preface  to  the 
latter  book,  taken  up  the  new  law,  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ; 
and  should  it  please  him  to  spare  my  life,  I  hope  to  finish  it  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  a  parallel  and  complement  of  the 
preceding  work.  The  great  variety  of  tables  connected  with 
this  part  have  cost  incredible  labour,  and  are  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language  :  a  conviction  of  their  great 
utility  induced  me  to  go  through  with  them  at  much  trouble 
and  expense,  in  order  to  make  them  what  they  are  ;  yet,  as  the 
subject  is  not  ad  captum  vulgi,  I  expect  the  thanks  of  but  few 
persons  for  this  my  labour. 

"I  congratulate  your  lordship  on  the  astonishing,  rapid,  and 
increased  success  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  by 
its  instrumentality  we  may  truly  say  that  the  current  of  divine 
truth  is  strongly  directed  on  Asia,  and  I  trust  we  may  also  add 
that  even  Ethiopia  begins  to  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God. 

"  Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  say  that  I  feel  truly  and  deeph 
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anxious  for  your  lordship's  health  :  as  far  as  my  poor  prayers 
can  avail  with  the  ever  blessed  God  for  the  continuance  of  your 
valuable  life  and  the  preservation  of  your  health,  they  shall 
continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been,  offered  fervently  at  the  throne 
of  grace.  May  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  bless  your  lord- 
ship and  family  with  every  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  much  obliged, 
obedient,  and  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 


It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  and 
unnumbered  other  engagements.  Dr.  Clarke  still  pursued  his 
ministerial  duties,  always  preaching  once  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
visiting  the  sick,  and  giving  spiritual  counsel  to  the  numbers 
who  applied  to  him  for  it,  personally  and  by  letter.  It  was  his 
constant  practice  to  answer  all  letters  as  soon  as  he  received 
them,  not  only  in  order  that  they  might  not  accumulate,  but  that 
none  might  be  overlooked,  however  simple  their  claim  for  at- 
tention, provided  their  inquiries  appeared  to  spring  from  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  think  and  act  aright :  in  this  respect  Dr.  Clarke 
was  no  regarder  of  person  or  rank,  ever  feeling  the  souls  of  his 
fellow-creatures  of  equal  value. 

That  he  was  also  engaged  with  his  commentary,  we  have 
seen  ;  and  that  the  record  commission  duties  pressed  heavily 
upon  him,  the  following  letter  will  evince.  How  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  go  through  so  much  labour,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine :  but  his  industry  was  uninterrupted,  and  in  every 
thing  he  observed  system,  and  conscientiously  redeemed  time  : 
but  he  gave  himself  no  leisure,  not  even  for  an  hour,  taking 
only  such  exercise  as  attending  committee  meetings,  and  his 
walks  to  and  from  his  preachings  required.  The  following 
letter  is  dated, — 

2  Harpur-sireet,  Dec.  2,  1812 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  feel  now  that  I  am  inundated  with  work, 
and  really  cannot  tell  what  to  do,  or  at  least  what   (among  a 
variety  of  things  to  be  done)  should  be  done  first.     The  follow- 
ing measures  remain  to  be  executed  : — 

"  First.  An  examination  of  fifteen  thousand  instruments  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  &c.,  in  the  tower. 

"  Second.  The  full  examination  of  the  chests  of  perishing 
treaties,  &c.,  in  the  chapter  house,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Rymer. 

"  Third.  A  report  on  the  examination  of  three  hundred  and 
sixtv-six  papal  bulls,  which  have  been  already  collated,  con- 
nected with  a  report  on  the  perishing  state  of  those  very  im- 
portant documents  relative  to  the  commercial  and  military 
transactions  of  these  kingdoms  during  a  considerable  part  of 
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the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  beginning 
of  James  I. 

"  Fourth.  The  collating  of  two  copies  of  the  Boldon  book, 
and  entering  in  the  varia  Lectiones  of  the  one,  on  the  opposite 
blank  page  of  the  other. 

"  Fifth.  The  introduction  to  this  record,  which  his  majesty's 
commissioners  intend  to  print. 

"  Sixth.  Correcting  and  finally  passing  through  the  press  the 
ten  sheets  of  the  titles  of  the  papers  in  volume  first  of  the  Fce- 
dera.  Query.  Should  this  be  done  before  Mr.  L.  has  pro- 
nounced on  the  additional  articles "?  And  can  he  or  any  other 
person  pronounce  on  these  articles  without  examining  them  '\ 

"  And  suppose  he  should  say  that  one  half,  or  so  many  of  them 
are  good  for  nothing,  or  improper  :  what  then  ]  Is  this  to  deter- 
mine their  fate  ?  It  strikes  me  that,  if  such  an  examination  be 
deemed  necessary,  it  had  best  be  made  before  the  labour,  trou 
ble,  and  expense  of  copying  the  articles ;  and  let  only  such  be 
copied  as  are  thus  judged  lo  be  proper.  Now  if  this  be  thought 
most  expedient,  I  had  better  copy  nothing  of  what  I  may  find, 
but  make  the  best  titles  I  can,  and  let  that  be  submitted,  and  the 
articles  copied  or  not  copied,  according  to  decision.  My  own 
opinion  of  what  I  have  selected  is  this.  First :  the  least  con- 
siderable of  them  is  equal  in  importance  to  a  thousand  which  I 
could  select  from  the  Fcedera.  Second.  In  the  early  reigns  I 
\vas  obliged  to  take  instruments  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance, because  there  were  none  other  to  be  found.  But,  third  : 
none  have  yet  been  admitted  of  a  different  description  from 
others  already  in  the  Fcedera,  keeping  continually  in  view  the 
different  departments  in  that  work,  and  making  them  my  model. 
Fourth.  Many  acts  are  inserted,  not  so  much  for  their  conse- 
quence per  se,  but  for  their  relative  consequence  :  they  serve  to 
explain,  correct,  and  account  for  others ;  and  thus  to  keep  up  a 
series  as  much  as  possible  unbroken.  In  deciding  on  their  im- 
portance, this  has  ever  been  a  prime  object  with  me  ;  for  the 
Fcedera  should  be  like  the  deductum  Carmen, — as  far  as  possi- 
ble a  connected,  historical  detail  of  public  transactions,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the  times  through  which  it 
has  passed.  That  the  original  edition  is  in  this  respect  most 
sadly  deficient,  his  majesty's  commissioners  well  know  ;  and  to 
supply  in  some  tolerable  measure  this  defect,  especially  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  our  history,  after  searching  every  repository 
within  my  reach,  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  long  pain  and 
travail  of  examining  all  our  ancient  historians ;  and  that  this 
has  been  done  to  some  good  account,  the  selections  from  that 
quarter  will  prove  ;  selections  which  I  judge  essential  to  the 
tolerable  perfection  and  integrity  of  such  a  work ;  and,  I  may 
add,  selections  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  carried 
much  farther,  but  was  deterred  from  it  merely  to  save  expense. 
But  I  have  wandered  from  my  subject,  my  only  design  in  sitting 
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down  to  write  being  to  request  you  to  say  which,  of  all  the 
measures  now  remaining  to  be  executed,  I  should  undertake 
first.  I  own  I  feel  myself  now  fairly  distracted,  and  almost  dis- 
couraged. No  person  can  work  without  time  and  means  ;  some- 
times I  seem  destitute  of  both.  In  all  circumstances,  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke. 
"  To  John  Caley,  Esq.''' 

It  will  be  no  cause  of  wonder  that  these  important  engage- 
ments pressed  painfully  upon  Dr.  Clarke's  spirit,  and  injuriously 
upon  his  health  :  he  sighed  for  quiet,  and  besought  his  friends 
to  get  him  out  of  London,  and  all  its  hurrying  concerns ;  but 
they  judged  that  he  could  not  be  spared  from  the  active  post  at 
which  he  was  placed  ;  for,  while  there,  he  not  only  could  work 
well,  but  he  would  keep  to  it  while  the  responsibility  w-as  upon 
him,  never  trusting  his  duties  to  another  when  it  was  within 
his  own  power  to  perform  them.  The  committee-meetings  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  also  very  frequent, 
and  the  work  connected  with  them  arduous. 

His  Commentary  was  called  for  loudly  by  impatient  subscri- 
bers, and  the  Foedera  was  laborious  beyond  calculation  :  yet 
how  to  get  away  he  knew  not ;  and  where  to  go  was  also  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, still  conspired  to  keep  him  in  London,  and  thus  to  retard 
for  some  time  longer  his  eagerly  sought,  and  almost  indispensa- 
ble project,  of  retiring  into  the  country. 


In  January,  1813,  Dr.  Clarke  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenbervie.     It  is  dated, — 

Brighton,  Jan.  25,  1813. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  obliging  atten- 
tion in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Ii'ish, 
printed  in  stereotype. 

"In  reference  to  Mr.  Bandinel's  work,  we  have  had  it  already 
under  our  consideration,  at  the  board  for  the  affairs  of  the  woods 
and  forests  estate  of  the  crown,  whether  we  ought  to  subscribe 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasticon ;  and  I  shall  bring  the 
matter  again  before  that  board  as  soon  as  I  return  to  town  :  the 
testimony  of  so  competent  a  judge  as  yourself  will  have  just 
weight  with  us.  The  prospectus  you  took  the  trouble  of  trans- 
mitting to  my  office  has  not  yet  reached  me  here.  Does  Mr. 
Bandinel  intend  to  distinguish  in  some  obvious  manner  his  addi- 
tions and  the  result  of  his  own  researches  from  the  originaH 

"  I  proceed  daily,  but,  alas !  slowly,  in  my  preparations  for  a 
new  edition  of  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  the  works  of  the 
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first  translator  into  English  verse  (perhaps  the  first  into  any 
modern  language)  of  Vu-giVs  JEneid.  I  proceed  so  slowly, 
partly  because  it  requires  so  much  time  to  collate  scrupulously 
three  MSS.,  and  the  collation  of  the  fourth  in  the  Lambeth 
library,  which  Mr.  Weber  was  employed  to  make  with  the  two 
printed  editions,  neither  of  which  correspond  with  one  another, 
nor  with  any  one  of  the  MSS.  This  tedious  but  indispensable 
work  would  go  on  faster  in  more  experienced  hands  :  but  my 
official  and  other  avocations,  chiefly  conducted  by  writing,  em- 
ploy many  hours  of  my  time  almost  every  day  of  the  year,  and 
so  follow  me,  wherever  I  am,  that  my  tardy  progress  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this  cause.  I  cannot,  like  you,  embrace  and  execute 
with  fidelity  and  ability,  so  much  business  of  research  and 
transcription,  to  say  nothing  of  your  original  compositions  and 
professional  studies  and  duties.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  sincerely,  Glenbervie." 


That  the  subject  of  the  new  edition  of  the  London  Polyglot 
was  not  forgotten,  nor  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  zealous  and  warm  advocates,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Dr.  Clarke  from  its  strenuous  friend,  the  late 
venerable  Granville  Sharp  : — 

Garden  Court,  Temple,  Jan.  23,  1813. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Do  not  yet  abandon  your  former  design  of  pub- 
lishing a  new  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  Though  you  got  this 
intended  work  '  transferred  to  some  of  the  bishops,  that  it  might 
appear  to  emanate  from  them  alone,'  do  not  suppose  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  will  not  be  inclined  to  encourage  so  important  a 
work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
bishop  of  St.  David's  will  subscribe  when  the  work  is  mention- 
ed to  them,  which  I  will  do  when  I  have  an  opportunity ;  and, 
besides,  I  conceive  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society  to  subscribe  for  several  sets  of  them,  not 
only  to  be  placed  in  their  own  library,  but  also  in  the  library  at 
Calcutta,  and  many  other  public  libraries  elsewhere.  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  your  approbation  of  my  remarks  on  Matt, 
xvi,  18.  I  remain,  with  sincere  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  affec- 
tionate friend  and  humble  servant 

"  Granville  Sharp." 

On  the  5th  of  March  of  this  year,  1813,  Dr.  Clarke  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  him,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  unsought,  but  likewise  as  it  suited  his  peculiar 
taste.  Though  his  mind  was  so  constituted  that  he  never  could 
court  honour,  yet  still  he  had  a  high  regard  for  it,  when  the  re- 
sult of  worth  or  intellectual  merit.     The  great,  he  respected 
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for  their  station  ;  the  literary,  for  their  learning ;  the  eminent 
in  every  class',  for  the  talent  which  caused  that  eminence.  He 
acted,  on  all  occasions,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
exhortation,  "  Render  to  all  their  due  ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due  ;  fear  to  whom  fear;  and  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due." 
So  far  did  he  carry  this,  that  even  to  the  lowest  officer  of  the 
revenue,  in  the  ungracious  discharge  of  his  thankless  office,  he 
acted  more  in  consideration  of  whom  he  served,  than  with  the 
feelings  conscious  of  taxation. 

In  July  of  this  year,  having  finished  another  part  of  his  Com- 
mentary, Dr.  Clarke  transmitted  a  copy  of  it,  accompanied  by 
the  following  expression  of  his  sentiments,  to  the  right  honour- 
able the  speaker  : — 

"  Sir, — As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  accepting  the 
preceding  parts  of  my  work,  permit  me  to  present  you  with  the 
remaining  parts  of  my  comment  on  the  four  evangelists,  a  work 
that  has  in  part  been  prepared  for  the  press  for  more  than 
sixteen  years  ;  which  I  have  found  sufficiently  difficult  to  pass 
through  the  press  notwithstanding,  owing  to  my  many  other 
labours ;  nor  could  I  have  gone  on  with  this  work,  and  the  Fce- 
dera  too,  had  not  my  second  son,  who  is  a  printer,  and  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  different  languages  used  in  the  com- 
ment, superintended  the  press. 

"  As  the  people  with  whom  I  am  religiously  connected  are 
not  only  very  numerous,  but  of  considerable  weight  in  the  land, 
I  have'  not  hesitated  to  show  them  that  those  sacred  oracles, 
from  which  they  derive  the  principles  of  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice, are  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church;  not 
that  I  doubted  their  loyalty  or  attachment  to  the  state,  or  the 
church,  but  to  manifest  to  them,  and  future  generations,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  holding  fast  that  '  form  of  sound  words' 
which  distinguishes  our  national  church,  and  ever  connects  the 
fear  of  God  with  honour  to  the  king. 

"  Sir,  it  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I  can  state  to 
you,  that  this  immense  body  of  people  are,  from  conscience 
and  affection,  attached  to  the  constitution  both  in  church  and 
state ;  and  the  late  decisions  in  behalf  of  religious  toleration 
have  powerfully  served  to  rivet  that  attachment. 


"  Permit  me,  sir,  to  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks  for  the  indulgence  of  being  admitted  under 
the  gallery  that  evening,  to  hear  a  speech  which  placed  the  im- 
portant subject  in  the  most  honest  and  luminous  point  of  view, 
and  which  the  event  proved  was  unanswerable. 

"Truly  concerned  for  the  state  of  your  health,  which  I  hear 
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is  impaired  by  your  extraordinary  application  to  business,  and 
which  I  ardently  pray  God  to  restore  and  preserve,  I  am,  sir, 
3'^our  much  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke. 
''  Ilarpur-street,  July,  1813." 


The  s'peaker's  reply  to  the  preceding, 

"  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work  which  has  so  long  employed  your  learned  labours,  and  of 
which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me,  from  time  to  time, 
the  preceding  parts. 

"  If  I  have  been  less  prompt  than  I  ought  to  have  been  in 
making  my  acknowledgments  to  you,  I  can  assure  you  with  the 
strictest  truth  that  it  is  only  because  the  pressure  of  more 
urgent  duties  too  often  obliges  me  to  postpone  the  discharge  of 
those  which  would  be  more  agreeable  to  my  own  feelings. 

"  After  all  the  preparatory  exertions  for  our  publication  of 
the  Fogdera,  planned  and  executed  by  yourself  with  so  much 
sagacity  and  industry,  his  majesty's  commissioners  are  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  text  is  actually  put  to  press,  and  they  are  grati- 
fied by  hearing  from  different  quarters  that  high  expectations 
are  formed  of  this  great  work,  and  that  a  general  opinion  pre- 
vails of  the  propriety  with  which  his  majesty's  commissioners 
have  confided  the  conduct  of  it  to  your  hands.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  its  steady  and  uniform  progress,  now  that  it  is 
fairly  launched. 

"  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  concern 
which  you  are  pleased  to  express  as  to  what  personally  con- 
cerns me  ;  and  with  respect  to  my  public  conduct  upon  the  par- 
ticular subject  to  which  you  refer,  it  is  certainly  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  know  that  it  is  approved  of  by  so  large  and 
valuable  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  I  remain,  sir, 
with  great  respect,  ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Charles  Abbott." 


It  was  about  the  year  1814  that  Miss  Sharp,  granddaughter  to 
Archbishop  Sharp,  and  niece  to  Granville  Sharp,  wrote  to  consult 
Dr.  Clarke  as  to  what  he  judged  best  to  be  done  with  the  many 
important  and  interesting  papers  which  had  come  into  her  hands, 
once  the  property  of  her  grandfather  and  uncle.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  large  MS.  collection,  not  only  of  Archbishop 
Sharp's,  but  of  Bishop  Chandler''s,  and  Dr.  Mangey's  papers, 
containing  a  vast  number  of  valuable  notes,  criticisms,  and  no- 
tices on  antiquities,  languages,  and  the  works  of  the  Greek 
writers  :    also  a  considerable   number  of  Archbishop   Sharp's 
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letters  and  projects,  which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the 
privy-council,  relative  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  ; 
parliamentary  journals,  &c.  To  all  these  interesting  topics 
was  added  the  correspondence  between  that  prelate  and  the 
venerable  Samuel  Wesley,  of  Epworth,  a  correspondence 
which  reflected  credit  on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  both  those 
distinguished  individuals.  These  various  papers.  Miss  Sharp 
stated  to  Dr.  Clarke,  she  found  so  unarranged,  and  in  such  utter 
confusion,  that  she  was  herself  unable  to  arrange  and  investi- 
gate them,  and  she  requested  him  to  take  this  trouble  and 
responsibility  upon  himself,  fully  assured  that  Dr.  Clarke's 
deep  solicitude  and  interest  in  the  Wesley  annals  would  fully 
compensate  for  the  trouble  of  investigating  a  subject,  on  which 
the  papers  in  question  threw  such  considerable  light ;  and  Miss 
Sharp  feared,  she  added,  "  trusting  such  important  documents 
into  the  hands  of  any  person  but  himself."  Most  cheerfully  did 
Dr.  Clarke  add  this  new  toil  to  all  the  others  in  which  he  was 
at  this  time  engaged ;  and,  in  consequence,  several  chests  full 
of  these  "  Sharp  papers"  were  sent  to  Dr.  Clarke's  residence 
in  Ilarpur-street,  and  a  correspondence  of  considerable  length 
took  place  between  himself  and  Miss  Sharp  on  the  subj€ct  of 
ti\eir  final  destination.  The  following  note  from  that  lady  will, 
in  part,  illustrate  the  subject.     It  is  dated, — 

Clare  Hall,  Barnet,  April  6,  1814. 

"  Sir, — I  send  you  the  original  MSS.  of  Archbishop  Sharp's 
life,  bound  in  four  volumes;  it  was  written  by  his  son,  Dr. 
Thomas  Sharp.  I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  which  is  a  cor- 
rect transcript ;  but  one  volume  is  unfortunately  missing,  and  I 
now  despair  of  finding  it,  having  looked  over  all  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp's  books  and  papers  in  order  to  find  it,  but  in  vain. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  this  deficiency  made  good,  if 
you  could  advise  me  into  whose  hands  to  trust  the  original  of  so 
valuable  a  book,  as  I  consider  myself  responsible  to  my  family 
for  all  the  papers,  books,  &c.,  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands. 
Some  MS.  papers  of  Archbishop  Sharp's,  I  find  by  red  ink 
notes  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp's,  that  he  has  already  given  to 
the  library  of  the  bishop  of  Durham;  others  of  the  same  de- 
scription I  shall  also  offer  to  his  lordship  of  Durham,  so  soon 
as  I  get  them  back  from  you,  if  you  continue  of  opinion  that 
they  are  of  sufficient  importance.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
all  papers  which  relate  to  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  diocesses 
of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Durham,  would  be  the  best  disposed 
of  by  sending  them  to  their  respective  libraries ;  but  I  wait  foi 
information  from  you  on  this  subject,  and  determine  nothing  till 
I  get  it.  I  remain,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obliged,  humble 
servant,  Catherine  Sharp." 
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The  overlooking  and  arranging  of  these  "  Sharp  papers" 
took  Dr.  Clarke  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  but  their  great 
interest  more  than  repaid  him  for  his  labour ;  while  it  obliged 
an  individual  in  every  respect  entitled  to  his  best  consideration. 
Many  of  these  Sharp  papers  were  eventually  lodged  in  the  Bri- 
tish museum ;  at  least  all  those  which  were  esteemed  of  gene- 
ral national  importance. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  public  as  well  as  private 
duty  Dr.  Clarke  had  to  perform,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
how  he  could  make  much  progress  with  the  important  works 
which  he  had  in  hand ;  but  the  secret  consisted  in  his  diligent 
improvement  of  time  :  he  was  prompt  and  methodical  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  early  in  rising  to  begin  the  varied  avocations 
of  the  day ; — an  example  of  which,  even  in  minor  matters,  is 
contained  in  the  following  anecdote  : — 

A  catalogue  of  books  having  been  sent  to  him  late  one  even- 
ing, he  immediately  looked  over  it,  and  saw  advertised  for  sale 
the  first  edition  of  Erasmiis\<i  Greek  Testament.  Early  on  the 
following  morning  he  went  off  to  the  bookseller's  and  purchased 
the  work.  A  few  hours  afterwards  a  well-known  literary  cha- 
racter, the  late  Dr.  Gossett,  went  also  to  Paternoster-row  with 
the  intention  of  procuring  it,  but  the  book  was  gone.  Finding 
by  whom  it  had  been  bought,  he  called  on  Dr.  Clarke,  and  re- 
quested a  sight  of  it,  observing,  "  You  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate, Dr.  Clarke,  in  having  obtained  this  work ;  but  how  you 
got  it  before  myself,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  for  I  was  at 
Baynes's  directly  after  breakfast,  and  it  was  gone."  "  But  I 
was  there  before  breakfast,"  replied  Dr.  Clarke,  "  and  conse- 
quently, doctor,  I  forestalled  you." 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  health  of  Dr.  Clarke  was 
rapidly  giving  way  before  all  these  accumulated  engagements 
and  labours ;  and  it  became  apparent  that  he  must,  in  order  to 
preserve  life,  retire  from  many  of  his  pursuits ;  though  in 
preaching  he  had  been  obliged  to  relax,  owing  to  the  severe 
spasmodic  attacks  from  which  he  frequently  suffered  after 
speaking  in  a  crowded  chapel,  and  then  immediately  exposing 
himself  to  the  night  air.  While  he  remained  in  London  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  his  too  many  and  too 
severe  avocations.  The  missionary  society  also  claimed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time,  as  will  appear  from  the  interest 
which  was  beginning  to  be  publicly  taken  in  its  behalf,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  for 
many  years  laboriously  exerted  himself  in  b.ehalf  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  heathen,  and  especially  of  the  negro 
population  of  the  West  India  Islands.  At  an  advanced  period 
of  life  Dr.  Coke  had  felt  it  imperative  upon  him  to  visit  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  he  was  on  his  way  thither,  accompanied 
by  six  young,  intelligent,  and  zealous  missionaries,  when  he 
was  seized  with  an  illness  on  board  the  ship,  which,  in  a  few 
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hours,  terminated  his  valuable  life.  After  this  great  loss  it  be- 
came expedient,  in  order  to  extend  the  missions,  to  generalize 
the  plan,  and  accomplish  by  multiplied  agents  what  had  previ- 
ously almost  devolved  upon  a  single  individual. 

A  meeting  was  then  projected  in  order  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  missions  in  general,  and  was  first  held  in  the 
City-Road  chapel ;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Clarke  took  the 
chair,  and  delivered  an  address,  which  was,  by  request,  after- 
wards published,  and  is  entitled,  "  A  Shoi-t  Account  of  the 
Introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  the  British  Isles,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  Britons  to  make  known  its  salvation  to  every  nation 
of  the  earth ;  in  an  Address  delivered  in  the  Chapel,  City 
Road,  London,  Dec.  1,  1814,  at  the  formation  of  a  Missionary 
Society  among-  the  people  called  Methodists,  in  that  city,  by 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S."  Since  that  period  how 
widely  have  the  interests  of  that  noble  institution  spread !  And 
that  Dr.  Clarke  was  not  only  a  faithful,  but  zealous  friend  and 
advocate  for  missions,  and  for  Metbodist  missionaries,  labouring 
for  their  support  and  increase,  will  abundantly  appear  in  the 
progress  of  the  remaining  history  of  his  life. 

Some  short  time  before  this  period,  Hugh  Stewart  Boyd, 
Esq.,  had  introduced  himself  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  opinion  in  reference  to  a  Theological  Criticism.  This  gen- 
tleman's general  intelligence,  and  his  eminent  acquirements  as 
a  Greek  scholar,  soon  procured  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  he  shortly  became  an  intimate  friend  and 
constant  visiter  in  his  house.  Previously  to  this,  Mr.  Boyd 
had  been  known  as  the  author  of  "  Select  Passages  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Basil ;"  and 
subsequently,  "  Select  Poems  of  Synesius,  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen ;"  "  The  Agamemncm  of  JEschylus,  translated  from 
the  Greek,  &c.,  &c."  Early  in  the  year  1815  he  wrote  an 
Essay  on  the  Greek  article,  which  Dr.  Clarke  published  the 
same  year  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  Ephesians,  and 
the  following  year  the  Postscript  to  the  Essay,  which  appears 
at  the  conclusion  of  Titus.  In  close  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject is  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Clarke  by  Mr. 
Boyd,  dated, — 

Margate,  July  11,  1815. 
'*  My  Dear  Sir, — I  think  the  following  circuiustance  tends 
to  prove  that  the  rule  about  the  Greek  article  is  true  and  legiti- 
mate. I  wonder  that  I  never  mentioned  it  to  you  before  ;  there 
lives  at  Chelsea  an  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lusignan ; 
he  came  originally  from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  he  understands 
Greek  in  the  same  manner  as  we  understand  English,  for  he 
learned  it  as  his  mother  tongue.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  an- 
cient Greek.  He  lives  quite  secluded  from  the  world,  and  pays 
no  attention  to  the  literature   of  the   present  dav.     About  two 
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years  ago  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  a  friend ;  as  we  were 
conversing,  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Article  came  into  my 
head  ;  I  asked  him  if  he  had  read  any  of  the  controversy  re- 
specting it  which  had  been  started  by  some  of  our  learned  men. 
Pie  answered  that  be  had  not  read  nor  heard  any  thing  about 
it.  I  then  asked  him  to  take  down  his  Greek  Testament  from 
the  shelf,  and  to  look  for  Titus,  chap,  ii,  verse  13  :  when  he 
had  done  this,  a  conversation  took  place,  which  I  will  state,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  in  the  exact  words. 

"  Mr.  B.  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  construe  those  w^ords  \  tov 
fieyaXov  Qeov  kcc  aonjpog  rjixt^v  ? 

"  Mr.  L.  I  construe  them  thus  :  '  Of  our  great  God  and 
Saviour.' 

"  Mr.  B.  Does  Qeov  here  mean  the  '  Father,'  or  does  it 
mean  '  Christ  V 

''Mr.  L.   It  means  'Christ.' 

"  Mr.  B.  May  it  not  mean  the  '  Father  V 

"  Mr.  L.  Certainly  not. 

"  Mr.  B.  Why  may  it  not  ? 

"  Mr.  L.   Because  the  construction  will  not  admit  it, 

"  Mr.  B.  Why  will  it  not  1 

"Mr.  L.  Because  the  article  is  not  prefixed  to  aunjpoc :  if 
Qeov  and  currjpog  had  meant  two  different  persons,  then  the 
article  would  have  been  prefixed  to  each. 

"  Mr.  B.  If,  then,  two  personal  nouns  be  thus  joined,  and 
the  article  be  placed  before  the  first,  and  not  before  the  second, 
must  one  person  be  necessarily  intended  ? 

""Mr.  L.  Certainly. 

"  I  shall  only  observe  that  Mr.  L.  is  about  eighty-three  years 
old,  and  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  both  of  speaking  and 
reading  Greek  from  his  childhood.  I  am,  dear  sir,  vours  affec- 
tionately, H.  S.  Boyd." 

During  a  short  absence  from  home  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  Dr.  Clarke  thus  wrote  to  his  wufe  on  the  subject  of  leav- 
ing London  : — 

"  My  friends,  my  dear  Mary,  will  not  find  a  place  for  me 
where  I  may  have  some  comfortable  rest ;  they  think  I  cannot 
be  spared  from  London,  and  from  the  turmoil  of  public  life  :  but 
I  feel  that  m^ttters  are  come  to  this  issue, — if  I  do  not  at  once 
get  from  many  of  my  avocations,  I  shall  soon  be  incapable  of 
prosecuting  any.  I  must  hide  my  head  in  the  country,  or  it 
will  shortly  be  hidden  in  the  grave." 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  purchased 
an  estate  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  which,  from  local  cir- 
cumstances and  situation,  he  named  Millhrook ;  to  this  place  he 
removed,  with  those  members  of  his  family  who  were  not  other- 
wise settled   in  life,  on  the  20th  of  September,    1815.     Pre- 
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viously  to  this  removal  he  was  strongly  urged,  by  different  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  societies,  to  remain  in  town;  and  many  of 
his  literary  acquaintance  also  set  their  faces  against  his  remo- 
val, for  his  labours  were  by  them  considered  as  essentially  im- 
portant :  among  these,  that  Dr.  Clarke's  services  were  highl}'- 
valued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  will  appear 
from  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  its  secretary,  the 
Rev.  John  Owen,  at  the  desire  of  the  committee  of  that  insti- 
tution, when  it  was  understood  to  be  his  intention  to  leave  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  country.  It  is 
dated, — 

Fulham,  Apri]  22,  1815. 

*'  My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  express  their  deep  con- 
cern at  the  intimation  you  threw  out  on  Monday  last ;  an  inti- 
mation too  strongly  corroborated  by  general  report,  of  your 
intention  to  retire  from  the  metropolis,  and  thereby  to  withdraw 
from  the  society  the  continuance  of  those  services  which  you 
have  hitherto  rendered  them  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
institution.  On  the  extent  and  the  value  of  those  services  it 
would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  expatiate  or  insist  :  they  are  of  a 
nature  so  distinct  from  any  which  others  among  us  have  per- 
formed, or  are  able  to  perform,  that  you  cannot  be  insensible 
of  their  great  utility,  however  your  modesty  may  restrain  you 
from  allowing  them  the  estimation  they  deserve. 

"  But  permit  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  observe,  that  the  case  which 
I  am  instructed  to  urge  upon  your  consideration,  is  one  wherein 
your  personal  humility,  the  gre^itest,  indeed,  and  most  honour- 
able of  endowments,  must  be  subordinated  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  those  literary  acquirements,  which  fit  you  so  eminently  for 
the  service  of  God,  in  promoting  the  correct  publication  of  his 
word. 

"  I  need  scarcely  acquaint  you  that  there  is  a  department  in 
the  business  of  our  committee,  which  no  one  but  yourself  is 
competent  to  direct.  In  that  department  we  can  work  with  you, 
or  rather  under  you,  but  we  can  do  nothing  without  you.  Reflect 
on  the  A?'abic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Abyssinian,  and  tlie  Syriac :  in 
all  which  languages  we  stand  pledged  to  the  world  for  something 
which  has  not  yet  been  executed  ;  and  then  ask  your  own  heart 
what  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  in  either,  if  you 
should  resolve  to  abandon  us.  I  saynothingof  the  assistance  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  in  all  our  transactions, 
both  literary  and  mechanical,  from  j'our  general  knowledge  of 
business,  and  particularly  from  your  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  practical  details  of  typogra])hy. 

"  A  slight  examination  of  the  minutes  of  our  printing  and 
jjiiscellaneous  committees  would  show  how  much  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  the  society  have  profited  by  yuur  exertions  and  how 
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ill  we  can  afford  to  spare  you  from  the  lowest  department  of  its 
service. 

"  I  am  aware  I  am  using  a  liberty  for  which  I  ought  to  apo- 
logize. It  is  not,  I  know,  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  to  interfere  with  those  arrangements  v/hich  you  may 
judge  it  expedient  to  make  in  disposing  of  yourself  and  family'; 
but  having  witnessed  and  participated  their  regret  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  I  have  referred,  and  been  charged  with  express- 
ing it  in  terms  as  strong  as  decorum  would  allow,  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  your 
mind  how  great  importance  the  committee  attach  to  your  con- 
tinuance among  us,  and  with  how  much  pain  they  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  your  removal.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  very 
faithfully,  John  Owen, 

"  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.'^ 

To  this  kind  and  interesting  letter  Dr.  Clarke  returned  the 
following  reply,  which  it  is  only  just  to  insert.  Highly  did  he 
value  the  noble  objects  contemplated  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  willingly  and  perseveringly  he  worked  in 
this  godlike  charity  : — 

"  Rev  and  Dear  Sir, — After  having,  as  far  as  T  could, 
transacted  the  society^s  business  in  ultimately  settling  the  mode 
of  proceeding  with  the  Syriac,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  letter 
last  evening,  I  come  now  to  my  own  b'^siness,  in  answer  to  the 
very  kind  letter  which  you  have  written  by  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"  It  is  certainly  an  honour  to  me  that  I  have  been  at  all  able, 
in  any  respect,  to  help  on  so  good  a  work ;  and  the  estimation 
in  which  the  committee  has  held  my  endeavours,  could  not  but 
be  gratifying.  Pleasing  as  this  may  be,  I  neither  sought  nor 
expected  it ;  I  was,  I  believe,  actuated  by  the  same  mind  that 
has  invariably  ruled  in  the  committee,  which  neverhad  but  one 
object  in  view — to  glorify  God  by  doing  good  to  men ;  and  that 
God  has  approved  of  their  work  the  result  demonstrates,  as  a 
most  extraordinary  blessing  has  rested  on  all  their  labours. 
Through  this  especial  blessing  of  God,  the  institution  is  in  such 
a  state  of  prosperity,  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  as  nothing 
but  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  could  have  reared  it,  so  nothing 
but  that  hand  can  demolish  it. 

"  I  can  contemplate  and  anticipate  your  future  success.  You 
have  now  sailed  round  the  world,  and  well  know  how  to  work 
your  vessel  in  every  kind  of  sea.  Your  enemies  have  been 
serviceable ;  they  have  lighted  up  beacons  in  every  place  of 
danger,  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  you  from 
rocks,  shoals,  and  quicksands.  Thus  the  wrath  of  man  has 
praised  God  ;  and  if  there  was  a  remainder,  which  might  have 
been  injurious  to  the  institution,  that  has  God  restrained.     The 
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society  has  now  nothing  but  God  to   fear,  and  that  very  fear 
will  be  the  means  of  its  preservation  and  success. 

''But  on  this  Bible  business  I  ana  apt  to  forget  myself;  and 
have  strangely  done  so  in  the  present  instance,  having  sat  down 
merely  to  return  you  and  the  committee  my  best  thanks  for  this 
strong  expression  of  your  kind  regards ;  and  to  assure  you  that 
I  have  had,  in  common  with  yourself,  my  reward  in  my  labour. 

"  As  to  my  continuance  in  the  work,  however  grateful  this 
would  be  to  my  feelings,  a  variety  of  causes  combine  to  direct 
my  way,  and  that  of  my  family,  from  the  metropoiis:  to  specify 
these  is  not  necessary :  they  exist,  and  they  are  imperious  ;  and 
that  is  enough.  Though  distance  will  prevent  my  hands  from 
being  employed  in  your  behalf,  yet  my  prayers  shall  not  be  hin- 
dered :  they  shall  be  frequent  and  fervent  at  the  throne  of  grace 
for  your  support  and  success  :  nor  shall  my  mind  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  some  share  in  your  very  high  gratifications. 

"  '  Though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the 
spirit,  joying,  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the  steadfastness 
of  your  faith  in  Christ.'     Yours   most  sincerely, 

"Adam  Clarke." 
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After  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  metropolis,  and 
during  a  period  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  himself  and  the 
church,  Dr.  Clarke  must  now  be  viewed  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, where  he  enjoyed  that  quiet  which  his  spirit  and  health 
indispensably  demanded.  In  a  short  time  he  felt  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted. 

By  the  request  of  the  Methodist  society  at  Manchester,  the 
Wesleyan  conference  had  appointed  him  to  the  Manchester 
circuit,  whither  he  went  to  preach  once  a  month,  generally  fill- 
ing up  the  other  Sabbath  mornings  either  by  preaching  in  Liver- 
pool^ or  in  one  of  the  chapels  not  so  far  from  his  own  residence. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  around  Millbrook  was  Roman 
Catholic  ;  the  churches  and  chapels  were  from  two  to  three 
miles  from  his  own  house  ;  and  as  this  was  too  distant  for  his 
family  to  go,  he  immediately  erected  a  small  chapel  on  his  estate, 
for  the  Methodist  preachers  to  supply.  At  first  only  a  few 
Protestant  colliers  and  their  families  attended  ;  and  these,  with 
his  own  family,  the  village  school-mistress,  shoemaker,  and 
blacksmith,  formed  the  congregation  at  Millbrook. 

Here  Dr.  Clarke  not  only  enjoyed  quietness,  and  breathed 
pure  air,  but  he  engaged  himself  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
thus  in  some  measure  lived  over  again  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 
All  the  time  he  could  spare  out  of  his  study  was  employed  in 
superintending  his  farm,  and  watching  the  progress  of  his  young 
plantations,  or  in  making  agricultural  experiments,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  their  detail  in  the  notes  of  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament.  In  these  employments  he 
had  a  sufficiency  of  amusement  without  its  being  a  burden,  and 
in  them  he  took  a  lively  interest :  he  was  the  first  in  the  morn- 
ing to  minister  to  the  hungry  claimants  in  the  farm-yard,  nor 
did  he  ever  forget  or  neglect  their  wants,  even  in  the  severity 
of  winter,  despite  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  or  the  falling  of  the 
snow ;  nor  would  he  ever  eat  any  thing  thus  reared  under  his 
own  eye,  from  the  fowl  to  the  cattle.  He  delighted  also  in 
making  improvements  on  his  estate,  and  the  order,  neatness, 
and  perfection  to  which  he  brought  it,  proved  indeed  that  it  was 
not  the  vineyard  of  the  sluggard. 

The  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  were  his  especial  care ;  he 
supplied  them  with  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  instituted  a 
Sunday  school,  which  was  conducted  by  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  assisted  by  the  village  school-mistress,  where  every 
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Lord's  day  from  sixty  to  seventy  male  and  female  children  were 
not  only  taught  to  read,  but  Dr.  Clarke  frequently  himself  went  in 
to  encourage  the  good,  and  to  exhort  the  disorderly  ;  and  as  often 
as  he  did  so,  he  interested  all  by  some  little  tales  which  told 
plainly  their  own  moral  :  the  ill-clad  children  he  marked  also, 
and  rested  not  till  he  could  beg  or  procure  the  clothes  necessary 
for  their  comfort.  Many  of  these  Sunday  scholars  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  soon  as  the  m.orning  school  closed  they  re- 
turned home,  while  the  Protestant  children  remained  during  the 
performance  of  Divine  worship,  assensbling  again  in  the  after- 
noon, which  was  entirely  devoted  to  their  instruction  ;  and  much 
moral  good  resulted  to  them  from  the  education  and  instruction 
thus  afforded 

In  the  summer  of  1815  Dr.  Clarke  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidm.outh  in  behalf  of  a  young  woman  convicted  of  a  capital  of- 
fence :  the  reply  of  his  lordship  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  confidence  and  respect  in  those  constituted  authorities 
which  influence  and  govern  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

July  26,  1815. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  formed  a  part  of  the  numerous  re- 
presentations made,  from  the  best  motives,  I  am  convinced,  to 

the  government  upon  the  case  of .     That  case,  and  all  the 

particulars  which  could  by  possibility  assist  the  judgment  of 
those  who  were  to  decide  upon  it,  were  minutely  and  delibe- 
rately considered  by  the  prince  regent,  and  the  council,  when 
the  recorder  made  his  report :  the  result  was  a  most  perfect 
conviction  of  the  poor  creature's  guilt.  All  the  subsequent 
communications  upon  this  distressing  subject  were  also  fully  ex- 
amined and  anxiously  weighed,  not  by  myself  only,  but  by  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  recorder,  who  met  at  this  office,  and 
again  at  another  place  on  Tuesday,  for  that  purpose,  and,  most 
painfully  to  all  of  us,  our  opinion  remained  unaltered.  If  there 
had  been  a  doubt  in  either  of  our  minds,  the  fatal  sentence  would 
not  have  been  executed :  as  there  was  none,  we  had  a  duty  to 
discharge  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  left  us  no  alterna- 
tive.    I  remain,  with  sincere  esteem,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  SiDMOUTH." 

The  following  letter  from  the  speaker  will  show  the  progress 
Dr.  Clarke  was  making  in  his  record  work  : — 

Kid  brook,  Dec.  17,  1815. 
"  Dear  Sir, — The  intelligence  that  your  first  volume  of  the 
Fcedera  will  be  completed  for  delivery  by  the  25th  of  March  next, 
affords  me  peculiar  satisfaction  ;  nor  in  any  public  work  which  has 
come  under  my  notice,  have  I  ever  witnessed  such  uniform  and 
successful  exertions  as  in  that  which  the  public  will  receive  from 
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your  hands  when  Rymer  comes  forth  in  l\is  new  state ;  and  I 
rejoice  very  much  in  the  joint  qualities  of  beauty  and  compres- 
sion which  you  have  exhibited  in  a  manner  little  known  to 
modern  typography. 

"  With  respect  to  the  preface,  upon  which  you  ask  for  my 
directions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  requesting  that  you  would  be 
so  good  as  to  plan  and  execute  it  in  such  a  way  as  best  satisfies 
your  own  mind,  comprehending  an  historical  account  of  the  pre- 
sent undertaking,  and  with  such  details  as  your  experienced  eye 
will  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  your  labours;  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  postpone  such  an  introduction  as  your  learned  pen 
can  give  to  the  world,  until  a  period  when  some  of  us  may  no 
longer  have  the  superintendence  of  a  work  which  will  do  some 
credit  to  the  institutors,  and  so  much,  and  such  deserved  honour 
to  your  name. 

"  If  it  would  be  of  any  satisfaction  to  you  that  I  should  see 
the  proof-sheets  of  your  preface  or  introduction  when  they  have 
gone  through  the  first  operation  of  the  press,  I  should  look 
through  them  with  great  pleasure,  and  you  may  depend  also 
upon  my  not  occasioning  any  delay  in  their  progress. 

"  Your  present  residence  is,  I  hope,  conducive  to  your  health, 
and  comfort  also,  in  which  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  I  take 
a  very  sincere  interest.     I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

"  Charles  Abbott." 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1816  was  unusually  severe, 
owing  to  a  long  and  intense  frost,  during  which  many  hundreds 
of  sailors,  totally  without  means  of  support,  were  thrown  upon 
the  benevolence  and  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool : 
their  desperate  circumstances  immediately  excited  the  active 
commiseration  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  there,  and  yet  their 
numbers  made  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  almost  of 
impossibility,  to  provide  shelter  and  food  for  their  houseless  and 
half-famishing  bodies.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  hearing  these  lamenta- 
ble accounts,  resolved  on  lending  his  aid  to  these  perishing 
strangers.  He  had  some  cottages  untenanted,  and  into  these  he 
put  a  quantity  o^  straw  and  blankets^  and  then  sent  into  Liver- 
pool for  twenty  of  these  poor  fellows  to  come  down.  In  the 
daytime  they  were  employed  in  making  the  road  to  his  house, 
and  at  set  hours  they  assembled  in  his  kitchen  to  their  meals, 
one  always  remaining  in  doors  to  cook  for  the  rest  :  this  task 
they  took  alternately,  as  agreed  in  the  morning  among  them- 
selves. When  assembled  at  their  meals.  Dr.  C.  always  went 
to  inquire  if  they  had  all  that  was  necessary  :  he  allowed  them 
also  a  certain  quantity  of  spirits  for  grog  per  day,  but  on  their 
asking  for  tobacco,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  against  its 
use  ;  but  they  pleaded  so  strongly,  and  humorously  pathetically 
for  it,  that,  fearing  its  refusal  might  produce,  not  only  discon- 
tent but  actual  disorder,  he  was  obliged  to  cede  this  point  to 
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them,  frequently  urging  them  to  accept  the  money  instead  of 
the  tobacco  it  purchased,  but  in  vain.  Expostulating  on  one 
occasion  with  one  of  the  sailors,  and  saying,  "  I  really  wish  you 
would  give  up  this  silly,  nasty  practice,"  he  replied,  "  Indeed, 
sir,  I  cannot  give  it  up  :  if  you  had  been  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  as  I  have  been,  in  storms  and  tempests,  in  heat 
and  cold,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  and  often  in  battle,  you  would 
have  known  the  comfort,  as  well  as  myself,  of  having  such  a 
companion."  This  was  an  argument  Dr.  Clarke  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  :  the  sailors  got  their  tobacco,  and  in  every 
respect  appeared  comfortable  and  happy  during  the  three 
weeks  they  remained  at  Millbrook,  behaving  themselves  well, 
and  in  no  instance  committing  the  slightest  injury,  excess,  or 
disturbance. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Dr.  Clarke  published  his  ser- 
mon on  "  Salvation  hy  Faith,''''  and  among  other  presentation 
copies  sent  to  his  immediate  friends,  he  forwarded  one  to  his 
old  and  particular  friend,  Dr.  Robert  Perceval,  whose  medical 
lectures  he  had  attended  in  Dublin  college,  and  to  whose  pro- 
fessional skill  and  kind  attention  he  was  deeply  indebted  during 
a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  while  resident  in  that  city  ;  an 
allusion  to  which  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  of  Dr. 
Robert  Perceval's  to  Dr.  Clarke,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
his  discourse  on  "  Salvation  by  Faiths     It  is  dated, — 

Kildare  Place ^  Dublin,  July  8,  1816. 
*'  My  Dear  Sir, — If  a  heathen  could  say,  Immortalia  ne 
sint  odia,  surely  w-e  may  be  indulged  in  the  wish,  Immortales 
sint  amiciticB.  Looking  back  thus,  a  period  of  many  years, 
when  our  friendship  first  commenced,  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
mighty  working  of  Providence,  who,  from  a  spark,  which  1 
then  conceived  was  ready  to  be  extinguished  on  this  earth,  has 
now  raised  to  himself  such  a  burning  and  shining  light :  little 
did  I  think  that  a  frame  so  enfeebled,  so  afflicted,  could  be  fitted 
to  encounter  such  labours  as  it  has  since  endured  :  but  animated 
by  that  truth  which  not  only  presented  itself  to  your  sight,  (you 
remember  the  Greek  inscription  on  your  window — '  God  is 
love,')  you  were  enabled,  by  having  it  constantly  infixed  in 
your  mind,  to  submit  with  filial  confidence  to  the  chastisement 
of  your  heavenly  Father,  and  he  has  in  due  time  exalted  you  : 
may  you  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  till  you  shall  appear 
before  the  God  of  gods  in  the  heavenly  Zion. 

"  Yours,  with  sincere  respect  and  affection, 

Robert  Perceval." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1816,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  Dr. 
Clarke  made  a  tour  through  part  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
minutes  of  which  he  has  recorded. 

"  June  17. — We  left  Millbrook  at  half  past  eight,  A.  M.,  and 
20* 
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passed  through  Rainford  and  Oj-msJdrh,  and  on  to  Lancaster, 
the  county  town  :  examined  the  old  castle,  once  the  abode  of 
princes,  now  the  residence  of  felons  of  every  description,  it 
being  the  county  prison  :  through  continual  repairs,  very  little 
of  the  old  building  or  walls  remains ;  but  the  church,  which  is 
almost  close  to  it,  is  a  very  fine  Gothic  structure,  and  beauti- 
fully situated.  Leaving  Lancaster,  we  entered  Westmoreland, 
and  came  to  Burton,  where  we  lodged  for  the  night. 

"  In  the  inn  are  some  old  pictures  little  regarded  ;  one  of 
them  represents  a  fine-looking  man  holding  a  scroll,  or  page, 
filled  with  ancient  Greek  characters,  which,  on  inspection,  I 
found  to  contain  the  text  of  our  Lord's  words,  '  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures,'  &c.,  to  '  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also.'  There  are  lying  beside  him  two 
volumes  ;  on  the  back  of  one,  '  Catalogus  MSS.  Bibl.  Bod- 
leian:''  on  the  other,  ''Catalogus  MSS.  Anglice,  et  Hibernia..'' 
Whom  this  portrait  represents  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  either 
Dr.  Vri,  or  Humphrey  Wanley.  I  have  given  some  directions 
to  purchase  them. 

"  June  18. — Rode  to  Milnthorp,  thence  to  Kendal,  or  Kendale, 
the  dale,  or  valley,  through  which  the  river  Ken  runs  :  it  is  an 
ancient  town,  clean,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  left  Kendal, 
and  came  soon  in  sight  of  one  of  the  famous  lakes  of  Westmore- 
land, called  Winandermere  :  we  are  now  in  the  bosom  of  moun- 
tains, among  which  we  seem  to  be  perfectly  enclosed  :  at  a 
place  called  Dunnel  Wray  Stones,  we  entered  Cumberland,  and 
found  the  mountains  increasingly  magnificent :  Helvellin,  whose 
top  was  encompassed  with  clouds,  is  three  thousand  and  fifty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Skiddaw,  which  we 
reached  next,  is  three  thousand  and  twenty-two  feet  above  the 
level ;  and  Sea/alls  is  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  were  long  in  the  skirts 
of  these  mountains  in  passing  on  to  Keswick,  but  the  day  being 
exceedingly  wet,  we  had  not  much  pleasure  from  the  prospect ; 
we  got  to  Penrith,  which  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  where  we 
found  the  people  all  in  a  merry-making  ferment,  it  being  the 
fair,  to  which  the  lads  and  lasses  from  the  country  around  come 
in  to  dance  and  get  hired  ;  they  continued  this  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent inns  till  past  twelve  o'clock.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
frontier  towns  between  Scotland  and  England,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  much  contest  and  slaughter  ;  the  bells  in  the  great 
church,  now  the  pretender  is  no  more,  struck  out,  at  midnight, 
the  tune  of  the  old  song, — 

'  If  Charles  does  once  more  disturb  Britannia's  shore, 
We'll  make  him  rue  that  e'er  he  left  his  dad, 
For  upon  gibbet  high  we'll  hand  him  loflily, 

To  end  his  days,  and  his  bonnet  and  plaid,'  &c. 

'  We  heard  of  several  curiosities,  &c.,  in  and  near  this  place  :, 
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a  giant's  cave,  Arthur's  round  table,  &c.  ;  but  we  could  only 
visit  the  former,  of  which  I  could  make  nothing. 

"  We  set  off  in  the  morning  at  six  for  Carlisle ;  this  is  a 
large,  interesting,  and  also  frontier  town,  with  the  remains  of 
its  old  walls  and  castle  ;  this  place  has  often  been  the  theatre  of 
devastation  and  ruin  during  the  times  of  the  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland ;  after  a  few  miles'  ride  we  entered 
Scotland  :  the  two  countries  are  separated  by  a  small  river 
called  the  Sark.  Gretna  Green,  the  first  town  we  met  with  in 
Scotland,  is  a  poor  little  village  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  it  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  its  being  the  place  where  young  Eng- 
lish fools,  who  disgracefully  elope  from  their  parents  and 
guardians,  go,  and  at  a  considerable  expense,  in  order  to  be 
what  they  term  married ;  the  inn  where  we  changed  horses  is 
that  in  which  this  business  is  done  : — prudence  and  propriety 
can  never  look  upon  this  house  but  with  the  greatest  dissatis- 
faction. The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Dumfries ;  it  is  a  large, 
beautiful,  well-built  town.  It  was  the  market-day,  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  people,  vending  and  purchasing  different 
wares,  but  particularly  grain,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.  As  this  was 
the  birth-place  of  Robert  Bnrns^  the  Scottish  poet,  the  inhabit- 
ants have  raised  and  carried  away  his  body  from  where  it  was 
buried,  and  are  erecting  over  it,  in  the  old  church-^yard,  an  ex- 
pensive monument.  Castle  Douglas,  our  next  stage,  is  a  well- 
built  little  town ;  the  houses  all  made  of  hewn  granite.  I  saw 
in  this  place  a  family  of  young  mendicants,  nearly  half  naked  ; 
they  were  five  in  number,  three  girls  and  two  boys.  The 
eldest  girl  was  about  eighteen,  and  the  next  twelve  years  of 
age;  the  first  was  a  real  beauty,  the  second,  little  inferior, — the 
whole  a  lovely  family  :  had  they  been  at  Millbrook,  I  would 
have  served  them  by  removing  them  from  temptation  and  ruin  : 
their  image  will  not  soon  leave  my  mind.  We  came  to  a  place 
called  Gatehouse,  in  the  county  of  Kircudbnght,  where,  being 
fatigued,  we  put  up  for  the  night. 

"  June  20. — We  set  off  from  Newton  Douglas,  and  passed 
all  along  the  bay  of  Wigton,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  seen,  but  the  country  is  poor  and  barren,  yet  here  and 
there  you  will  meet  with  a  cultivated  spot,  for,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Scottish  gentry,  they  spend  the  money  which  they  receive 
from  their  dependants  and  tenantry  among  those  from  w^hom 
they  get  it.  Were  this  same  ground  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  a 
perfect  desert,  as  the  Irish  gentry,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
spend  all  the  money  they  receive  in  the  kingdom  in  places  of 
public  resort  in  England,  &c. 

"  We  came  next  to  Stranraer,  a  neat  little  town,  well  situated, 
near  which  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  a  former  earl  of 
which  is  well  known  in  English  history.  At  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  George  II.  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops  :  the  earl,  feeling  much  for  the  honour  of  his 
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country,  and  doubting  the  king's  military  knowledge,  very  pru- 
dently begged  his  majesty  to  intrust  him  with  the  command  of 
the  army;  the  king  very  reluctantly  complied,  and  retired  to 
his  Hanoverian  troops,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  fought  very 
gallantly  the  whole  day.  The  earl  of  Stair  gained  the  battle, 
which  would  most  probably  have  been  gained  by  the  French, 
had  the  British  king  persisted  in  retaining  the  command, — not 
for  the  want  of  personal  courage,  for  of  this  he  had  an  ample 
stock,  but  for  want  of  military  skill,  not  being  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war. 

"  We  proceeded  to  Port  Patrick,  in  order  to  embark  for 
Donaghadee,  but  the  packet  had  sailed. 

'"''June  21. — Arose  this  morning  indisposed,  but  find  the  wind 
fair  for  the  packet.  We  got  under  weigh  about  twelve,  with  a 
very  light,  but  favourable  breeze ;  this  soon  died  away,  and 
rose  in  the  opposite  quarter,  but  changed  again  to  the  one  it 
was  in  before  ;  and  the  tide  running  with  the  wind,  the  sea  was 
as  calm  as  a  lake.  The  passage  w  as  pleasant,  and  about  six, 
P.  M.,  we  reached  the  pier  of  JDonaghadee,  where  we  were  ac- 
costed with  the  discordant  calls  of  various  waiters,  post-boys, 
&c.,  bespeaking  our  custom  for  their  respective  masters,  and 
abusing  each  other  very  heartily.  One  said,  '  Come  with  me, 
and  I  will  carry  three  of  you  to  Belfast  (fifteen  miles)  for 
a  shilling  a  mile ;  these  pretend  to  take  you  for  five  shillings 
apiece,  but  when  you  reach  Belfast  you  will  find  that  their  mas- 
ters will  make  you  pay  the  full  fare.'  I  hesitated  to  give  any 
answer,  when  he  cried  out,  '  Yea,  five  of  you  to  Belfast  for 
fifteen  shillings.'  Our  host  at  Port  Patrick  had  given  us  a  note 
to  the  hotel  of  Smith  and  Russel,  and  we  soon  found  that  the 
man  who  promised  us  so  fair  was  from  that  house.  We  went, 
ordered  dinner,  and  in  a  reasonable  time  had  a  table  loaded  with 
provisions  of  different  kinds.  Having  dined,  we  ordered  the 
chaise,  when  the  man  who  met  us  at  the  beach,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  major  domo,  mounted  the  seat.  '  What,'  said  I, 
*are  we  to  have  the  honour  of  you  as  a  driver"?'  'Yes,'  said 
he;  '  surely  I  would  not  trust  you  in  the  hands  of  these  drunken 
vagabonds.'  We  set  immediately  forward,  but  such  a  system 
of  vociferation  I  never  heard  ;  he  gave  the  horses  each  a  cut 
with  his  whip,  and  cried  as  loud  and  as  rapidly  as  he  could  his 
miserable  jargon,  without  one  minute's  intermission,  till  we  came 
to  Belfast,  where  we  arrived  quite  exhausted,  about  twelve  at 
night,  truly  thankful  to  God  for  all  his  preservation  of  us  both 
by  sea  and  land. 

"  June  23. — I  preached  twice  to-day  at  the  large  Methodist 
chapel  in  this  town,  to  very  attentive  congregations.  In  the 
evening,  especially,  I  found  much  power  in  showing  that  the 
miracles  of  Christ  were  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  his 
divinity,  from  Luke  vii. 

*'  hcne  24. — Having  seen  several  friends,  we  hired  what  is 
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here  termed  an  inside  jaunting-car,  at  IO5.  6^.  per  diem ;  but 
our  driver  was  so  badly  apparelled,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
get  him  a  change  of  raiment  before  we  could  venture  to  proceed 
with  him. 

"  We  got  to  Carrickfergus,  a  neat  little  town,  situated  in  a 
very  fine  bay,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town.  We  went 
to  view  the  castle  which  was  intended  to  defend  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  :  it  is  a  strong,  high  building,  advantageously  situated, 
but  it  never  could  stand  any  serious  homl)ardment,  either  from 
the  sea  or  land.  This  was  sufficiently  proved  in  1760,  when 
the  French  Commodore  Thurot  entered  this  bay  with  three 
frigates,  landed,  took  the  town,  and,  after  a  slight  resistance,  the 
castle  also,  which  Colonel  Jennings,  the  governor,  found 
indefensible.  The  news  of  the  French  being  on  the  coast  was 
soon  communicated  to  Commodore  Elliot,  at  Kinsale,  who 
immediately  proceeded  from  that  harbour  with  three  frigates  in 
quest  of  Thurot.  He  came  up  with  the  French  off  the  mull  of 
Galway,  between  that  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  an  action 
began  with  considerable  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  when 
Thurot  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  the  French  struck.  This 
event  has  always  appeared  interesting  to  myself,  as  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say  I  was  born  the  year  that  the  French  took 
Carrickfergus ;  but  my  father  was  wont  to  contest  this,  saying, 
I  was  born  two  years  later. 

"  We  left  Carrickfergus,  and  proceeded  to  Lame,  another 
sea-port  town,  but  a  straggling,  low-built,  and  despicable  place. 
The  lad  professed  to  drive  us  to  the  best  inn  in  the  town  :  it 
was  dirty  and  inconvenient  in  the  highest  possible  degree  :  the 
ceiling  was  tumbling  down,  the  window-frames  all  rotten,  the 
floors,  carpets,  chairs,  tables,  &c.,  vile  and  dirty.  I  was  put 
into  a  small  suffocating  room ;  and  to  mend  or  mar  all,  I  had  a 
damp  sheet  put  under  me  ;  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  re- 
move it,  and  put  some  of  my  own  clothes  to  prevent,  if  possible; 
the  dampness  from  affecting  me.  I  lay  in  this  state  without 
rest,  and  longing  for  day. 

"  June  25. — We  proceeded  along  the  coast,  over  various  hills 
and  mountains,  which  we  were  chiefly  obliged  to  ascend  on 
foot,  and  observed  everywhere  a  ragged,  uncultivated  soil, 
stored  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  miserable  inhabitants.  We 
went  into  several  cabins,  which  were  wretched  in  the  extreme, 
though  in  most  of  them  there  is  a  hole,  which  corresponds  to 
what  we  call  chimney,  yet  so  heavy  is  the  smoke  produced  by 
their  turf,  that  it  is  rarely  seen  to  issue  from  the  top,  but  fills 
the  house,  and  passes  with  slow  sullenness  through  the  door, 
living  in  such  a  dense  medium,  the  poor  people  are  often  ill 
coloured,  and  their  eyes  badly  affected. 

"  We  went  into  one  where  we  found  a  very  nice  young 
woman,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  nursing  her  first  child. 
She  had  a  little  fire  on  the  earth,  the  bed  near  it,  and  scarcely 
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any  furniture.  The  house  was  built  of  thin  stones,  without  any 
kind  of  mortar  r  through  the  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
you  could  everywhere  see  the  daylifrht,  and  even  the  fields, 
between  the  stones  !  How  it  is  possible  for  herself,  husband, 
and  infant,  to  maintain  life  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  me 
quite  inexplicable.  We  found  she  could  read ;  but,  alas  !  she 
had  no  book  but  a  Romish  manual.  I  regretted  much  that  I  had 
not  brought  a  few  Testaments  with  me  :  I  could  never  have 
bestowed  them  to  better  advantage  than  in  this  day's  journey. 
We  gave  her  a  little  silver,  for  which  she  seemed  truly  thank- 
ful ;  and  offered  us,  in  return,  all  she  could  bestow, — a  little 
sea- weed,  here  called  dulse,  which,  when  dried,  has  a  pleasant 
saltish  taste. 

"We  proceeded  to  Glenarm,  a  little  neat  town,  the  residence 
of  Lady  Antrim ;  it  is  situated  close  to  the  bay,  from  which  it 
receives  its  name.  The  inn,  at  which  we  changed  horses,  was 
as  neat  and  clean  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  England  :  we  had  every 
thing  in  great  perfection,  and  very  cheap.  Here  we  see  the 
influence  which  the  residence  of  a  genteel  or  noble  family  in- 
variably has  on  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

"  We  left  this  delightful  place,  and  proceeded  to  CushindaU. 
While  our  horses  were  baiting  at  a  poor  inn,  but  the  best  in  the 
place,  we  asked  for  some  refreshment  :  scarcely  any  thing  could 
be  procured.  On  desiring  some  wine,  the  landlord  told  us  he 
had  none  bottled,  but  he  had  some  good  draught  wine.  We 
requested  him  to  bring  us  half  a  pint  to  taste  it  :  it  was  brought, 
and  on  trying  it,  I  observed  to  my  companions  it  had  a  different 
taste  to  any  thing  I  had  ever  known.  They  both,  on  tasting  it, 
bore  the  same  testimony.  We  called  the  waiter,  and  desired 
her  to  w^arm  it  with  some  sugar  and  nutmeg  :  she  soon  returned 
with  it ;  but  it  was  still  so  unpalatable,  that  I  could  not  take 
more  than  half  a  wine-glass  full.  Each  of  them  took  a  glass 
full.  We  called  for  our  bill,  paid  it,  and  offered  the  waiter 
some  money ;  but  she  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to 
accept  it. 

"  We  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  were  all  soon  taken  ill. 
My  companions  complained  of  giddiness  and  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  resembling,  as  they  termed  it,  sea-sickness.  My  head 
was  but  slightly  affected,  but  I  was  seized  with  a  bowel  com- 
plaint. On  coming  to  our  next  stage,  my  companions  were  too 
ill  to  proceed  farther  :  they  both  began  to  be  exceedingly  sick, 
and  continued  sick  for  several  hours.  This  circumstance  pro- 
bably saved  their  lives  ;  but,  owing  to  my  not  having  taken  so 
much  of  the  pernicious  fluid,  the  poison  stole  into  my  system, 
instead  of  producing  sickness ;  but  we  were  all  sorely  ill. 

"  A  little  before  we  got  to  CushindaU,  we  came  to  a  place 
called  Red  Bay.  There  were  here  some  caves  in  the  sandy  rock  ; 
in  one  of  them  we  found  a  blacksmith's  forge,  but  no  inhabitant ; 
in  another  we  met  with  an  old  woman,  named  Nany  Morry,  who 
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occupied  this  damp,  wretched  grotto,  open  to  the  sea  and  all 
weathers,  with  no  other  companion  than  a  goat,  which  she  is  per- 
mitted to  browse  on  the  cliffs.  This  grotto,  though  it  has  but  one 
huge  entrance,  yet  it  runs  into  two  caves  in  the  inside,  in  one 
of  which  she  keeps  her  fuel,  &c.;  in  the  other  her  food,  apparel, 
&c.  She  gave  us  a  drink  of  goat's  milk,  for  which  we  returned 
her  ample  payment.  I  felt  her  bedclothes,  and  found  them 
quite  damp  :  the  floor,  owing  to  the  oozing  of  water  from  the 
hill,  is  constantly  damp  also  ;  and  the  poor  woman,  who  is  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy,  is  always  barefooted  on  this  damp 
ground.  In  another  miserable  cabin  we  found  a  school:  the 
teacher,  who  had  but  little  clothes  on  his  back  as  to  their  value, 
had  about  forty  scholars.  The  books  which  the  children  had 
were  the  Spellincr  Book,  Testament,  and  Mavor's  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary. He  makes  between  £20  and  £30  per  annum  from 
this  wonderful  school.  The  children  were  at  least,  on  an  aver- 
age, half  naked. 

"  Rather  late  in  the  evening  we  reached  Ballycaslle  ;  and 
my  companions  being  both  ill,  we  found  we  could  proceed  no 
farther  in  our  car  :  we  therefore  dismissed  it,  determming  to  go 
by  chaise  to  Coleraine.  We  spent  a  few  hours  at  Port  Stuart, 
where  I  saw  many  of  my  old  friends.  At  a  little  village  near 
this  place,  called  Burnside,  I  visited  the  old  barn,  where,  for  the 
first  time,  I  heard  a  Methodist  preacher  ; — the  house  in  which 
my  father  had  for  several  years  resided  ; — and  the  field  where, 
after  earnestly  wrestling  with  God  for  mercy,  I  found  his  peace, 
after  having  endured  a  great  fight  of  affliction,  and  sore  dis- 
tress of  soul.  These  places  are  all  interesting  to  me,  and  in 
making  this  record,  I  am  in  some  measure  recording  the  mercy 
and  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  to  myself :  I  visited  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Patterson,  a  family  who  had,  in  my  childhood,  showed 
me  paternal  affection  ;  but  all,  except  one  member  of  the  family, 
are  dead,  and  the  house  itself  is  in  comparative  desolation.  As 
I  gazed,  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  Persian  poet,  Khosroo: 
'f  walked  by  the  church-yard,  and  wept,  to  think  how  many 
of  my  friends  were  numbered  with  the  dead  :  with  a  throbbing 
heart  I  asked.  Where  are  they  ]  And  fate  in  a  mournful  accent 
re-echoed,  Where  are  they  V 

"  In  the  evening  I  preached  in  Coleraine,  on,  '  I  will  that 
men  pray  everywhere,'  1  Tim.  ii,  8.  It  was  a  very  solemn, 
and,  I  trust,  profitable  time  ;  but  I  was  myself  much  indisposed. 
"  June  28. — I  went  to  visit '  the  Cuts,'  or  Salmon  Leap,  on  the 
Bann,  about  a  mile  above  Coleraine.  The  salmon  appeared  in 
great  plenty  ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  poor,  to  whose  coast  God 
has  sent  them ;  for  as  fast  as  they  are  taken,  they  are  preserved 
in  ice,  and  sent  to  England.  Formerly  they  were  sold  at  three 
half-pence  per  pound  ;  but  now,  if  sold  on  the  spot  at  all,  they 
charge  ten  pence  ;  thus  putting  the  bounty  of  Providence  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  poor  ' 
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"  June  29. — We  left  Coleraine,  and  proceeded  to  Garvagh, 
where,  havinor  bespoken  dinner,  we  went  on  to  a  place  called 
Grove  ;  and  leaving  our  chaise  on  the  side  of  the  road,  we  ran 
across  the  fields  to  a  place  where  I  had  lived  from  my  tenth 
year.  The  house  is  partly  fallen  down,  and  the  rest  is  in  a 
most  miserable  state.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  family  wretchedly 
poor.  I  observed  several  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds  :  a  large  milldam,  the  mill  to  which  it  led,  and 
the  canal  by  which  the  water  was  conducted  to  it,  are  all  oblite- 
rated !     I  thought  of  those  words — 

*  En  unquam  patrios  ongo  post  tempore  fines 
Pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  cespite  culmen 
Post  aliquot  mea  regna  videns  mirabor  aristas  V 

"  Having  made  this  poor  family  happy  by  giving  them  a  little 
silver,  I  proceeded  to  see  the  school  where  I  had  my  classical 
education.  Formerly  it  was  situated  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood, 
and  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the  neighbouring  fields ;  and 
the  boys,  who  could  be  trusted,  were  permitted  in  the  summer 
to  go  out  among  the  trees  to  learn  their  lessons.  In  this  wood 
I  read  the  Pastorals  and  Georgics  of  Virgil ;  and  had  almost 
every  scene  -of  these  inimitable  poems  exhibited  to  my  view, 
from  this  spot.  With  no  common  satisfaction  do  I  recollect  the 
several  rural  scenes  which  my  author  described,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  I  saw  exemplified  in  active  life.  But  what  a 
change  is  now  here  !  the  beautiful  wood  is  entirely  cut  down ; 
not  even  the  brambles  are  left ;  sheep,  goats,  and  larger  cattle, 
no  longer  browse  on  the  adjoining  hills  ;  and  the  fields  are 
rudely  cultivated,  and  the  school-house  is  itself  become  the 
habitation  of  two  poor  families.  I  searched  about  to  find,  if 
possible,  some  of  ray  old  school-fellows  and  class-mates,  forty 
years  ago  ;  some  of  them  had  been  bred  up  for  the  church, 
some  for  the  law,  and  some  for  the  practice  of  physic ;  a  few  I 
found,  now  old  meri,  who,  by  vafious  providences,  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  views  of  secular  establishments,  and  reduced 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  paternal  soil.  Having  been  much 
younger  than  any  of  these,  they  had  lost  all  recollection  of  my 
person,  though  I  could  perfectly  recognise  their  features ;  as, 
from  their  age,  when  my  school-fellows,  all  the  characteristic 
marks  of  their  countenances  had  become  determined,  fixed,  and 
permanent.  I  believe  my  calling  to  their  remembrance  the 
scenes  through  Vk^hich  we  had  passed  together,  and  asking  for 
old  school  acquaintances,  were  the  best  proofs  they  had  of  the 
identity  of  my  person. 

"  While  thus  going  over  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  and  ob- 
serving the  ravages  time  had  made  among  persons  and  things, 
my  mind  was  alternately  affected  with  pleasing  sensations  and 
melancholy  gloom  ;  but  as  the  objects  which  produced  the  agree- 
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able  emotions  were  all  either  gone  or  essentially  changed,  the 
melancholy  predominated,  and  at  last  became  the  sole  feeling. 

"  On  the  whole  I  received  little  pleasure  from  this  visit,  and 
returned  to  Garvagh ;  and  having  dined,  set  off  for  Maghera^ 
and  stopped  there  to  visit,  as  I  did  in  1811,  the  places  of  my  earli- 
est infancy,  and  where  I  learned  my  alphabet.  Now  persons, 
houses,  trees,  enclosures,  &c.,  are  running  rapidly  to  decay! 
and  here  the  tooth  of  time  has  been  peculiarly  destructive ; 
economy  and  industry  have  not  been  exerted  to  counteract  its 
influence  ;  and  consequently  that  influence  has  been  ample  and 
extensive.  I  witnessed  several  things  here  which  tended  to 
deepen  the  gloom  which  the  former  objects  had  diffused  ;  besides, 
I  was  not  well ;  so  I  rode  on  to  Magherafelt,  revolving  in  my 
mind  a  multitude  of  ideas,  produced  in  various  assemblages, 
none  of  which  tended  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  my  spirit. 

^^  June  30. — My  fellow-travellers  and  myself  went  to  church, 
and  heard  the  liturgy  excellently  well  read,  and  a  very  useful 
sermon  from,  '  All  her  ways  are  pleasantness,  and  her  paths 
peace,'  by  the  Rev.  Aginund  Vescy,  the  rector  of  this  town. 
In  the  afternoon  1  visited  the  Sunday  school,  in  the  town  hall, 
which  was  numerously  attended  both  by  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children,  and  where  the  rector  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
of  the  teachers  ;  the  members  of  his  family  were  all  employed 
in  the  same  good  work :  and  thus  a  proper  example  is  given  to 
the  other  genteel  inhabitants,  who  cheerfully  concur  in  the 
benevolent  views,  and  second  the  conduct,  of  their  revered 
pastor. 

'"'' July  1. — We  came  to  Antrim,  through  a  country  not 
sufl^iciently  interesting  for  notice  :  thence  we  proceeded  to 
Dublin^  which  we  reached  in  safety,  gratias  Deo,  in  less  than 
fourteen  hours." 

On  Dr.  Clarke's  arrival  at  home,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  sons  in 
London  : — 

"  I  have  thus,  my  dear  lads,  given  you  an  account  of  my  safe 
arrival  at  home  ;  and  I  may  now  add  that  not  only  your  mother, 
sisters,  and  brother  were  glad  to  see  me,  but  also  my  poor 
animals  in  the  field,  for  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  visit  them. 
I  found  the  donkey  lame,  and  her  son  looking  much  like  a  philo- 
sopher ;  it  was  strange  that  even  the  bullock,  whom  we  call  Pat, 
came  to  me  in  the  field,  and  held  out  his  most  honest  face  for 
me  to  stroke  it.  The  next  time  I  went  to  him,  he  came 
running  up,  and  actually  placed  his  two  fore  feet  upon  my 
shoulders,  with  all  the  affection  of  a  spaniel  :  but  it  was  a  load 
of  kindness  I  could  ill  bear,  for  the  animal  is  nearly  three  years 
old ;  I  soon  got  his  feet  displaced  :  strange  and  uncouth  as  this 
manifestation  of  affectionate  gratitude  was,  yet  with  it  the  mas- 
ter and  his  steer  Pat  were  equally  well  pleased  :  so  here  is  a 
literal  comment  on  '  The  ox  knovveth  his  owner  :'  and  you  see 
I  am  in  league  with  even  the  beasts  of  the  field." 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1817,  Dr.  Clarke  had  occasion  to  make 
some  alterations  in  his  house,  in  effecting  which  the  lives  of 
himself  and  of  his  whole  family  were  accidentally  endangered. 
An  account  of  this  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  his  sons,  dated, — 

Millbroo/c,  April  25,  1817. 

"  My  Dear  Lads, — Yesterday  we  were  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  being  all  buried  alive  :  the  case  stood  thus  :  in  making  a  sough 
to  take  off  the  w'ater  from  the  buttery,  the  whole  w^all  of  the 
breakfast-room  over  it  gave  way,  and  for  several  yards  fell  in  : 
the  old  part  of  the  house  separated  a  considerable  space  from  the 
new  part,  and  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room  were  split  from 
top  to  bottom.  Every  moment  in  expectation  of  the  whole  build- 
ing falling,  I  got  your  mother  and  sister  Rowley,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, removed,  and  all  of  every  living  thing  ou-t  of  the  house  : 
before  the  crash  came,  for  I  was  standing  by  and  saw  it  giving 
way,  1  was  constant  in  my  warnings  to  the  workmen,  for  I  was 
assured  they  were  digging  away  the  foundation  without  putting 
suitable  props  ;  but  in  vain  I  warned  the  fellows  ;  they  would 
not  believe  till  they  had  nearly  lost  their  lives.  AVe  have  now- 
got  props,  but  the  building  looks  as  if  it  w^ere  suspended  in  the 
air,  while  we  are  busily  engaged  in  mending  the  breach.  God 
in  his  mercy  has  spared  us. 

"  When  the  catastrophe  took  place,  they  were  all  except  the 
bricklayer  like  a  rope  of  sand.  I  directed  the  place  of  every 
prop,  and  the  whole  mode  of  proceeding.  I  was  continually 
exposed  to  imminent  danger,  yet  my  mind  was  kept  in  perfect 
calmness. 

"  We  dared  not  go  into  any  room  to  save  our  property  ;  the 
motion,  or  extra  weight,  might  have  brought  all  down.  God 
grant  that  the  building  may  stand  till  we  get  the  wall  rebuilt. 

"  Mother  sends  her  blessing,  and  your  sisters  their  love. 
Your  affectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  Dr.  Clarke  never  hesitated 
to  give  his  opinion  and  judgment  in  all  cases  in  which  they 
were  sought  with  a  real  desire  to  be  guided  aright.  The  bene- 
fits of  his  experience  and  extensive  knowledge  he  was  willing 
and  ready  to  communicate,  for  the  service,  not  only  of  his  friends, 
but  of  all  who  wished  and  needed  it :  this  greatly  increased  his 
epistolary  labour  ;  but  if  good  were  done,  he  cared  not  for  the 
toil  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  having  early  in  life  taken 
for  his  motto — 

"  In  serving  others,  I  am  myself  consumed.'* 

He  had,  since  his  removal  to  Millbrook,  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  now  of  Sheffield,  but 
at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  that  gentleman  was  not  settled 
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over  any  particular  congregation  :  he  had  frequently  visited  at 
Dr.  Clarke's  house,  where  he  was  always  welcomed  as  a  friend 
and  a  brother,  though,  as  a  dissesting  minister,  the  creed  of 
each  party  was  exceedingly  dissimilar.  Mr.  Smith  having  at 
this  time  an  advantageous  offer  as  tutor,  his  mind  hesitated 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued,  and  he  sought  counsel 
from  Dr.  Clarke  on  this  subject,  which  he  gave  as  appears  in 
the  following  letter  : — 

Millhrooh,  April  20,  1817. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  Smith, — Considering  the  important 
point  of  your  future  destiny,  I  would  thus  observe  :  it  was  from 
the  deepest  and  most  powerful  conviction  that  I  v/as  called  of  God 
to  preach  Christ,  that  I  ever  embarked  on  this  strongly  agitated 
sea :  Jesus  has  been  with  me  on  the  waters,  and  I  have  been 
safe.  Now  I  as  fully  believe  that  you  are  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  I  ever  was,  1  have  now  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  ministry  :  I  have  seen  the  work  of  God  in  all 
its  forms,  and  I  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  almost  all  possible 
variety  of  subjects  :  I  have  carefully  marked  the  various  means 
used  by  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  the  building  up  of  believers  on  their  most  holy 
faith. 

"  Being  connected  with  such  a  vast  body  of  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent talents,  gifts,  &c.,  I  have  carefully  marked  that  sort  of 
talents,  that  kind  and  manner  of  preaching  which  God  has  more 
particularly  owned,  and  let  it  not  appear  presumptuous  to  you, 
for  I  speak  as  to  a  friend  and  a  brother,  if  I  say  that  on  hearing 
any  man  preach,  I  can  generally  judge  correctly  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  useful,  and  in  what  degree.  I  have  heard  you  again 
and  again,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  your  preaching,  in  its  matter 
and  manner,  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  :  I  deprecate  your 
being  diverted  from  this  work.  Teaching  youth  is  a  noble  em- 
ployment, and,  where  it  can  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
other,  it  is  well  and  praiseworthy^  :  but  this  work  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  work  of  the  ministry  :  saving  souls  from 
death  is  an  especial  work  of  God,  and  the  power  to  be  the 
instrument  of  it  is  an  especial  gift.  In  the  course  o^  providence 
many  are  qualified  to  be  instructers  of  youth  ; — in  the  course  of 
grace  but  ie'w  are  qualified  to  be  the  means  of  saving  souls. 
Fear  not,  man  ! — the  length  and  breadth  of  ImmanuePs  land 
are  before  you  :  the  wide  world  is  his  parish,  and  he  will  send 
his  curates  where  he  pleases. 

"  Remember,  we  shall  be  ever  glad  to  see  you  at  Millbrook, 
Yours  affectionately.  Adam  Clarke." 

On  the  3d  of  October  of  this  year  Dr.  Clarke  had  the  honour 
of  being  elected  "  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety.'' 
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Tn  the  May  of  1818,  Dr.  Clarke  was  requested  to  come  up 
to  town,  in  order  to  preach  two  of  the  annual  sermons  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Wesley  an  foreign  missions:  from  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Clarke  at  this  period  may  be  given  some  slight  extracts, 
as  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  an  event  which  took  place  about 
this  time,  and  which  itself  led  to  a  yet  additional  call  upon  his 
time  and  talents.     In  these  letters  Dr.  Clarke  says, — 

"  I  preached  yesterday,  at  City  Road,  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion, and  have  to-day  attended  the  public  meeting :  while  on  the 
platform  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  then 
within  sight  of  land,  on  his  return  from  the  island  of  Ceylon ; 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  another  note  was  handed  me  from  the 
same  gentleman,  stating  his  actual  arrival,  and  adding  a  wish 
to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  following  day  I  had  an 
interview  with  him,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  two  high  priests  of  Budhoo,  who  had  left  their  country  and 
their  friends,  and  put  themselves  before  the  mast,  exposing 
themselves  to  all  kinds  of  privations,  in  order  that  they  might 
come  here  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  :  that 
he  had  paid  their  passage,  but,  in  order  to  try  their  faith  and 
sincerity,  he  had  kept  them  in  the  meanest  place,  and  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  himself,  during  the  whole  passage  :  of 
course  I  have  not  seen  these  young  heathen  priests,  but  I  have 
had  very  interesting  particulars  concerning  them  from  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnstone. 

"May  10. — I  have  to-day  received  the  two  priests  from  on 
board  the  vessel  at  Blackivall,  and  will  give  you  a  little  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

"  Munhi  Rafhana,  Teerunanxi,  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  high  priest  eight  years  :  but  he  was  educated,  as 
was  also  the  other,  from  their  youth  for  the  priesthood.  Dherma 
Rama  is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  has  been  between  six  and 
seven  years  in  the  priesthood  :  they  are  cousin-germans,  and 
are  about  five  feet  six  inches,  and  quite  black  :  they  have  fine 
eyes,  particularly  the  eldest,  regular  features,  and  the  younger 
has  a  remarkably  fine  nose  :  there  is  a  gentleness  and  an  intel- 
ligence in  their  faces  which  has  greatly  impressed  me  in  their 
favour  ;  in  short,  they  are  lovely  youths,  for  whom  I  feel  already 
deeply  interested  :  their  hair,  which  is  beginning  to  grow,  (for 
as  priests  they  are  always  shaven,)  is  jet  black  ;  their  clothing 
is  imposing  in  appearance  :  it  consists  of  three  parts  ;  first,  a 
sort  of  tunic  of  brocade,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  ;  second, 
upon  this  they  have  something  like  an  officer's  sash,  that  goes 
round  their  waist;  and  third,  over  the  whole  they  have  a  yellow 
garment :  they  have  no  kind  of  hat  or  cap,  and  their  garments  are 
thrown  loosely  over  their  left  shoulder,  so  that  in  general  not  only 
the  head,  but  the  neck,  breast,  and  right  arm  are  entirely  bare  : 
they  have  now  European  shoes  and  stockings,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  feet :  one  of  them  has  a  sort  of  screen  made  of  silk, 
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to  which  there  is  a  large  massive  handle  of  turned  ivory,  nearly 
eighteen  inches  long  :  this,  as  high  priest,  he  used  in  the  temple 
before  his  face  whik  performing  the  recitations  from  their  sacred 
books  :  they  eat  sparingly,  but  refuse  nothing  placed  before 
them  of  solid  food  ;  thev  take  no  kind  of  fluid  but  milk  or  -water. 

"  The  missionary  committee  wish  to  put  them  entirely  under 
my  care,  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity  and  science.  We  set 
off  to-morrow  for  Bristol.  1  must  take  them  with  me,  having 
to  preach  there  also  in  behalf  of  missions." 

"  Bristol,  May  12. — Yesterday  we  left  town,  and  got  in  here 
safely  by  ten  at  night  :  my  poor  priests  bore  the  journey  well, 
but  are  rather  fatigued.  When  they  saw  me  so  affectionately 
received  by  the  friends,  they  thought,  poor  things,  they  were  at 
their  journey's  end,  and  hailed  Bristol  as  Millbrook  :  when  they 
understood  this  morning  that  they  had  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
farther  to  go,  they  appeared  disappointed.  I  already  feel  for 
them  a  fatherly  regard  :  their  dispositions  appear  decidedly 
amiable,  and  to  me,  though  black,  they  are  comely  :  the  face 
of  the  younger  strikes  every  body  ;  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly impressive  and  energetic  in  it ;  but  the  skin  of  the  elder 
is  remarkably  beautiful.  They  appear  as  if  they  would  learn 
English  fast,  though  I  think  they  differ  in  quantum  of  mind  ; 
but  I  will  add  no  more  of  description,  as  I  hope  so  soon  to 
present  myself  and  them  to  you." 

From  the  preceding  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Clarke 
entered  upon  this  new  charge  with  all  the  kindness  of  heart  so 
necessary  for  its  proper  discharge  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
much  whether  he  was  at  the  time  so  fully  convinced  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, solicitudes,  and  labour  of  the  task  itself;  for  not  only 
had  he  to  instruct  in  the  right  way,  but  also  to  obviate  the 
prejudices,  and  combat  the  learning  of  these  intelligent  and 
well-instructed  youths  :  every  thing  they  saw  became  at  once 
an  object  of  curious  inquiry  ;  and  doubts  were  multiplied  in 
reference  to  things  which,  on  account  of  their  ordinary  occur- 
rence, had  never  before  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  minute 
examination  :  naturally  of  an  observant  character,  few  things 
passed  without  their  remarks  upon  them,  and  arguing  not  only 
the  points  which  met  their  doubts,  but  classing  them  with  other 
matters  to  which  they  had  no  relation.  In  all  subjects  relating 
to  Christianity  they  were  totally  uninstructed  ;  nor  can  any  one 
imagine  what  a  system  of  ignorance  in  this  respect  implies,  un- 
less he  has  come  in  contact  with  entirely  uninstructed  heathens. 
But  they  were  teachable  ;  and  they  listened,  if  with  doubt,  still 
with  interest  and  desire  for  knowledge,  to  all  the  teaching  which 
was  poured  into  their  minds.  Early  in  the  morning  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  into  the  study  for  religious  instruction,  and 
appeared  interested  as  well  as  profited  by  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  they  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  history  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  in  the  garden  and  his 
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death  upon  the  cross  ;  and  would  have  it  repeatedly  read  over 
and  over  to  them,  while  they  wept  with  pure  sympathy  for  suf- 
ferings they  could  feel,  and  yet  but  indistinctly  appreciate  :  to 
this  succeeded  the  long  class  of  doubts  in  reference  to  the 
efficacy  of  that  death  itself;  the  miracles  recorded,  contrasted 
with  the  want  of  energy  put  forth  by  our  Lord  at  the  moment 
it  appeared  most  necessary  for  self  preservation,  and  the  patient 
endurance  of  indignities  by  a  mind  so  nobly  constituted.  To 
them,  indeed,  "great  was  the  mystery  of  godliness;  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."  But  without  contradiction  their  teacher 
was  one  of  a  thousand,  and  by  his  prayers  with  them  and  for 
them,  and  the  divine  blessing  accompanying  his  instructions, 
their  doubts  gradually  cleared  away,  and  the  day  of  full  convic- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  opened  on  their 
minds,  and  fully  satisfied  their  understanding  ;  and  after  succes- 
sive years  of  trial,  even  among  iheir  own  countrymen,  they 
have  neither  of  them  evinced  the  slightest  wish  to  return  either 
to  their  idols,  or  to  the  faith  or  practice  of  tiieir  forefathers. 

In  all  matters  of  science  they  manifested  the  liveliest  interest 
and  the  quickest  apprehension ;  here  indeed  they  could  have 
what  they  ever  sought, — proof;  and  by  proof  were  they  in- 
structed, for  Dr.  Clarke  constantly  after,  or  during  all  his 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  had  recourse  to  experiments 
and  thus  illustrated  what  he  endeavoured  to  explain  :  on  all 
such  occasions  their  delight  was  excessive  ;  at  first  they  looked 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  then  a  burst  of  joyful  assurance  gave 
evidence  that  their  minds,  as  well  as  their  senses,  had  entered 
into  the  nature  of  the  things  they  beheld.  Munhi  also  mani- 
fested a  considerable  taste  for  the  study  of  history  and  juris- 
prudence, and  on  all  occasions  they  loved  and  thirsted  for 
instruction,  while  they  were  ever  thankful  to  all  for  its  com- 
munication. 

Among  other  subjects  which  excited  their  anxious  curiosity, 
was  that  of  frost  and  snow  ;  believing  the  accounts  they  had 
heard  respecting  these  to  be  the  mere  fictions  of  the  fancy,  or 
what  may  be  termed  tales  of  the  marvellous:  and  when  assured 
that  they  were  matters  of  fact,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
stand  on  the  surface  of  the  large  fish-pond  before  Dr.  Clarke's 
house,  they  longed  earnestly  for  the  time  to  come  when  these 
things  should  be.  It  happened  in  the  winter  of  this  year  that 
the  first  snow  fell  in  tiie  night,  and  that  in  great  abundance; 
their  bedroom  looked  into  the  garden,  and  when  they  rose  in 
the  morning  and  drew  up  the  blind  as  usual  to  look  out,  their 
surprise  was  uncontrollable,  and  amounted  to  a  sensation  of  fear, 
when  they  beheld  the  wide  white  world  before  them.  In  amaze- 
ment they  ran  into  the  study,  and  thence  with  Dr.  Clarke  into 
the  garden,  to  see  and  handle  this  w^onderful  phenomenon  ;  and 
when  they  felt  it  beneath  their  ieet,  and  caught  its  rapidly  dis- 
solving particles  in  their  hands,  their  surprise  yielded  to  their 
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pleasure,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  restrained  from 
exposing  their  uninured  bodies  to  the  severities  of  an  English 
winter's  day.  Not  long  after  this,  the  fish-pond  was  so  com- 
pletely and  solidly  frozen,  that  they  were  taken  to  behold  what 
they  so  long  wished  to  see,  the  '•  solid  water  ;"  but  its  smooth 
surface  retained  too  much  of  its  old  appearance  to  quell  their 
fears,  and  to  satisfy  their  doubts :  Dr.  Clarke  then  got  on  it,  and 
walked  to  the  middle  of  it,  but  still  they  had  so  much  faith  in 
him,  that  though  they  thought  he  might  possibly  do  thus  much, 
they  were  not  sure  that  they  could  do  so  themselves  unhurt  till 
they  were  farther  assured  by  seeing  other  members  of  the 
family, — females  and  all,  follow  his  example.  Dr.  Clarke's 
nephew,  having  put  on  his  skates,  began  to  pass  over  the  sur- 
face with  a  motion  like  that  of  flying,  to  their  apprehension,  but 
perceiving  him  to  be  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  mass, 
their  doubt  then  gave  way  to  ecstasy,  and  they  too  walked  on  the 
"  solid  water,"  not  less  with  delight  than  with  amazement.  They 
would  then  have  a  piece  of  it,  which,  on  account  of  its  thick- 
ness, it  was  a  matter  of  diificulty  to  obtain,  and  were  not  con- 
tented till  they  had,  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  themselves  reduced 
it  once  more  to  its  own  usual  appearance  :  thus  were  they  taught 
and  pleased,  and  certainly  benefited  much  by  the  varied  in- 
structions which  they  received. 

They  possessed  remarkable  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of 
mind,  embracing  truth  cordially  so  soon  as  it  became  evident  to 
their  moral  or  spiritual  perception,  scorning  the  appearance  of 
doubt  where  no  doubt  existed.  That  they  retained  this  sim- 
plicity and  great  uprightness  of  mind,  will  be  perceived  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative. 

The  following  letter  was  written  at  this  time  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
on  the  subject  of  his  Commentary.  It  is  from  a  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  is  dated, — 

London,  Dec.  4,  15^18 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  now  some  years  since  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview  with  you  at  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  But- 
terworth's,  bat  still  I  feel  disposed  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  of  your  Commentary.  From  the  first  of 
its  appearing  I  had  heard  it  frequently  spoken  against,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Any  man  who  has  mind  enough  to 
have  original  ideas,  and  who  has  firmness  and  independence 
sufficient  to  lead  him  to  avow  his  opinions,  such  a  one  must  ex- 
pect ridicule,  censure,  and  obloquy  in  various  wa5's  from  the 
ignorant  and  the  unthinking,  who  have  not  modesty  enough  to 
suspend  their  own  judgment  till  farther  consideration  tends  to 
illuminate  their  minds.  I  thank  almighty  God  who  has  given 
you  the  firmness  to  be  nothing  daunted,  but  in  the  subsequent, 
as  well  as  the  early  part  of  your  notes,  to  enable  you  to  avow 
your  own  opinions  and  judgment,  even  though  they  be  original.  In 
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the  perusal  of  the  work  I  have  been  both  pleased  and  profited, 
and  I  earnestly  pray  God  that  your  valuable  life  may  be  spared 
to  finish  it.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  on  every  point  we  do  not 
agree,  but  these  are  minor  matters ;  and  on  all  subjects  I  think 
much  for  myself.  There  is  one  thing  that  particularly  pleases 
me  in  the  work, — it  is  your  pressing  into  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  what  even  comes  from  a  proscribed  quarter  :  I  allude 
particularly  to  the  use  you  have  made  of  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  When  I  read  it  I  was  certain  you 
would  be  much  censured  for  quoting  from  such  an  author,  and 
for  honestly  avowing  it ;  but  you  ably  defend  yourself,  and  very 
successfully  answer  the  very  objections  raised  against  your 
using  his  w^ork.     Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  Henry  Campbell." 


It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  labours  of  the  Commentary 
and  the  record  commission  together  were  too  much  for  the  health 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  that  he  had  twice  sent  in  his  resignation  of 
the  sub-commissionership  previously  to  this  year ;  but  the  ad- 
ditional hinderance  to  its  speedy  progress,  owing  to  his  now 
great  distance  from  town,  together  with  its  state  of  advance- 
ment, appeared  to  give  him  a  full  opportunity  of  resigning  his 
office;  and  accordingly,  March  24,  1819,  we  find  his  resignation 
at  last,  on  these  grounds,  accepted,  and  the  secretary  to  the 
commissioners,  Jo/m  Calei/,  Esq.,  taking  up  Dr.  Clarke's  duty 
in  this  department  of  the  public  service.  Dr.  Clarke's  obser- 
vations and  reflections  on  this  subject  have  already  been  given 
to  the  reader. 

In  April  of  this  year,  it  appears  that  the  elder  of  the  two 
Singhalese  priests  had  translated  into  that  language  a  piece  of 
poetry  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  written  by  Mrs.  H.  More, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  :  this  is  referred  to 
in  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Dr.  Clarke,  dated  April  20, 
1819.     It  is  as  follows:  — 

PayJc-street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  return  yourself  and  Munhi  many  thanks 
for  the  translation  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  poem  on  the  libera- 
tion of  slaves,  and  shall  immediately  forward  to  that  lady  a  work 
which  will  be  so  pleasing  to  her  feelings  :  another  copy  I  should 
like  for  myself,  in  order  to  forward  it  to  Ceylon. 

"  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  quite  delighted  with  the  explanation 
which  yourself  and  the  priests,  have  enabled  him  to  give  his 
friends  of  his  Singhalese  MS.,  not  a  word  of  which  would  he 
have  been  ever  able  to  comprehend,  had  it  not  been  for  your 
exertions.  J  recognise  from  your  explanation  many  of  the  fa- 
bles which  are  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the  different  Budhoo 
temples  in  Ceylon,  and  which  form  part  of  the  work  which  the 
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Singhalese  call  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  jaiakas,  or  stories  of 
their  religion.  The  priests  are  well  acquainted  with  the  work, 
and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  we  should  he  able  to  get  at 
most  of  the  principles  of  the  Budhoo  religion,  at  least  of  their 
moral  maxims,  which  have  the  greatest  influence  among  them, 
were  we  to  obtain  an  accurate  translation  into  English  of  the 
substance  of  this  work. 

"  I  informed  you  that,  in  consequence  of  the  physicians  being 
of  opinion  that  Lady  Johnstone  could  not  return  to  Ceylon^  be- 
cause of  her  infirm  state  of  health,  I  had  resolved  not  to 
leave  England,  and  had  obtained  the  prince  regent's  permission 
to  resign  my  office  in  that  country,  which  will  enable  me  to 
witness  the  progress  of  the  priests  in  their  learning  and  know- 
ledge under  your  fostering  care,  an  improvement  I  marked  with 
pleasure  during  my  visit  to  Millbrook,  and  which  will  be,  1  doubt 
not,  of  essential  advantage  to  their  countrymen  upon  their  re- 
turn to  Ceylon.  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  in  great  solicitude 
about  my  dear  mother,  who  is  dangerously  ill ;  but  I  trust  God 
will  yet  restore  her  to  us.  I  lament  that  you  did  not  see  the 
archbishop  oi  Jerusalem,  as  I  should  have  put  much  faith  in  the 
estimation  you  had  formed  of  his  character,  and  the  probable 
success  and  professed  object  of  his  visit, — the  printing  copies 
of  the  Bible,  &c.,  to  distribute  among  the  people  of  his  diocess, 
which,  with  his  new  press,  subscribed  for  that  purpose,  will,  I 
trust,  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  but, 
through  them,  to  the  adjoining  countries.  He  leaves  England, 
I  find,  to-morrow  for  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Mount  Lebanon. 

"  Lady  Johnstone  unites  with  me  in  kind  respects  to  Mrs. 
Clarke,  yourself,  and  family  ;  and  to  the  priests  please  to  give 
our  best  wishes  ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 
your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend,  and  obliged  servant, 

"  Alexander  Johnstone." 

The  subjoined  letter  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  it  appears  had  written  to  him  when  in  the  Ionian 
isles,  but  which  letter  Dr.  Clarke  states  never  came  to  hand  ; 
the  annexed  one  is  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  same  indi- 
vidual, relative  to  an  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  one 
of  his  sermons  respecting  the  Jewish  people  ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Millbrook,  April  14,  1819. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  you  from  the  Ionian  isles  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  should  have  for^-otten  the  circumstance,  had  it  ever  taken 
place,  as  I  always  feel  delighted  with  such  communications: 
any  thing  relative  to  that  classic  ground  would  greatly  interest 
me,  whether  the  subject  were  religion,  antiquities,  manners  of 
the  people,  natural  productions  of  the  country,  soil,  weather, 
traditions   character  of  the  inhabitants,  &;c.,  &c. 
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"  I  should  rejoice  to  find  that  we  had  a  call  for  missionaries 
from  the  Grecian  islands :  I  should  like  the  Methodists  to  suc- 
ceed the  apostles  in  countries  once  so  highly  favoured  by  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  now  so  deeply  sunk  in  darkness  and  su- 
perstition. Though  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  discourse  at 
Hinde-street,  to  which  you  refer,  yet  on  that  subject  I  should 
certainly  speak  as  you  intimate  I  did,  and  I  dare  say  you  have 
not  misconceived  my  meaning. 

"  The  Jewish  regal  family  was  nearly  extinct  when  our  Lord 
came,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  legal 
claimant  of  the  Jewish  crown  but  our  blessed  Lord,  and  he  had 
a  right, — as  to  his  human  nature,  and  in  right  of  both  his  mother 
and  reputed  father  :  and  so  has  the  providence  of  God  ordered 
it,  that  there  is  not  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth  one  legal  claim- 
ant of  the  Jewish  throne,  the  ro5^al  family  terminating  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  a  king  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  as  to  a  living  king, 
there  can  be  no  successor, — Jesus  ever  living  is  the  actual  or 
present  King  of  the  Jews,  and  has  all  the  regal  rights,  civil  and 
spiritual,  in  his  own  person.  Wishing  you  every  blessing,  J 
am,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant  and  friend, 

"  Adam  Clarke.. 

"  To  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  Harrow:' 

The  following  letter  will  afford  the  reader  additional  informa- 
tion respecting-  the  interesting  Singhalese  strangers  : — 

To  the  Revere7id  Joseph  Taylor,  Wesleyan  Missionary  House, 
Hatton  Garden. 

Millbrook,  Aug.  23,  I8I9. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  Taylor, — I  wish  to  say,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  that  the  priests  are  at 
present  in  very  good  health  :  they  now  begin  to  learn  more 
rapidly  than  they  have  done  hitherto,  as  they  are  getting  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  They  continue 
to  excite  general  attention  and  strong  interest. 

"  About  three  weeks  ago  I  received  a  polite  message  from 
the  earl  and  countess  of  Derby,  stating  that,  if  agreeable  to  me, 
they  would  wait  on  me  personally  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
me  to  Knowslsy  Hall  !  I  fixed  the  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock; 
and  they  came. 

"  You  may  naturally  suppose  I  endeavoured  to  receive  them 
as  became  their  quality  and  my  character.  There  were  thir- 
teen persons,  all  nobles.  To  the  various  questions  that  were 
asked  about  our  missions — their  success — the  priests — their 
motives  in  coming  to  England — the  progress  they  had  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity — their  object  on  their  return,  &c., 
&c.  ;  I  was  enabled  to  give  such  answers  as  seemed  to  interest 
them  much,  and  deliglit  them  not  a  little.     The  countess  was 
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particularly  inquisitive,  and  asked  questions,  and  made  such  ob- 
servations as  plainly  showed  a  mind  highly  cultivated  and  in- 
formed ;  and  one  that  was  far,  very  far  from  being  indifferent, 
relative  to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  I  The  priests  ac- 
quitted themselves  well,  and  gave  much  satisfaction.  They 
tarried  about  three  hours,  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
them,  and  offered  to  send  their  carriage  for  me,  whenever  I 
could  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  the  hall.  They  departed, 
saying,  'They  had  not,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  ever  spent 
a  morning  so  much  to  their  satisfaction.' 

"  I  should  not  omit  saying  that,  when  showing  some  of  my 
rare  and  curious  MSS.,  the  countess  took  occasion  to  say,  'Dr. 
Clarke,  I  am  delighted  with  these  :  but  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  I  have  heard,  which  I  do  not  see.'  '  Of  what  does  your 
ladyship  inquire  V  'A  sermon,  published  by  yourself,  on  salva- 
tion by  faith  ;  for  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  feel  highly  obliged.' 
I  immediately  expressed  my  sense  of  the  honour  she  did  me  in 
noticing  my  work,  and  promised  to  present  her  with  a  copy 
before  she  departed.  At  three  several  intervals  she  mentioned 
this  again  ;  and  said  the  last  time,  '  Pray,  Dr.  Clarke,  do  not 
let  me  depart  w^ithout  the  sermon.'  I  then  ran  and  brought  it, 
and  a  copy  of  that  on  the  love  of  God,  which  she  seemed  to 
receive  with  delight;  and  both  of  which,  1  was  afterwards 
informed,  she  immediately  read. 

"  From  Robert  Sherbourne,  Esq.,  who  first  escorted  them  to 
Millbrook,  I  received  the  other  day  the  following  note  : — '  My 
dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  party  you  were  so  obliging 
to  allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  other  day  were  most  highly 
pleased,  and  none  more  so  than  the  countess  of  Derby,  who  has 
mentioned  you,  and  your  sermons,  (which  her  ladyship  has  read 
with  much  satisfaction,)  and  your  interesting  eleves  :  and  her 
ladyship  told  me,  on  Thursday  last,  that  she  was  much  disap- 
pointed that  she  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
them  at  Knowsley.' 

"  On  Wednesday  last  I  had  a  private  visit  from  her  and  the  earl ; 
and  they  told  me  that  they  just  then  called  to  know  whether 
they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing,  at  my  own  time, 
next  day.  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  some  other  friends,  who  were 
then  at' Knowsley.  The  hour  was  accordingly  fixed,  and  on 
the  following  day  they  came. 

"  Besides  the  Derby  family  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  we  had  the 
two  Ladies  Legge,  Lady  Essex,  several  others,  whose  names 
I  could  not  catch,  Bootle  Wilbrahara,  Esq..  M.  P.,  and  his 
lady.  They  filled  my  house,  and  continued  there  nearly  three 
hours. 

"  I  never  had  such  an  opportunity  with  great  people  to  speak 
so  much  about  the  great  God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christy 
and  this  too  at  their  own  especial  and  repeated  request.  The 
earl  behaved  with  so  much  polite  condescension — so  indeed  did 
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they  all — as  entirely  to  free  me  from  all  constraint,  which  was 
a  great  advantage  to  me  in  answering  their  numerous  questions. 
The  priests  also  accjuitted  themselves  very  well,  and  all  seemed 
highly  pleased  with,  and  interested  in  them.  Mr.  Bootle  Wil- 
braham,  and  his  very  intelligent  lady,  were  very  particular  in 
all  their  inquiries,  and  received  such  answers  as  appeared  to 
please  and  gratify  them  not  a  little.  All  seemed  to  think  that 
Iheir  coming  over  was  a  singular  and  remarkable  providence, 
would  certainly  lead  to  much  good,  and  were  pleased,  not  in  the 
way  of  compliment,  but  from  apparent  feeling,  to  express  their 
high  satisfaction  that  these  interesting  strangers  had  been  placed 
under  my  care. 

"  These  and  the  many  visits  which  we  have  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  magistrates,  and  ministers,  of  which  I  have 
given  you  no  detail,  consume  much  of  my  time  :  but,  notwith- 
standing, I  rejoice  in  them,  because  I  have  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  to  many,  who,  perhaps,  otherwise  would  never 
have  heard  of  them,  the  honour  and  influence  of  Methodism. 
]  thank  God  for  this  :  and  I  well  know  that  these  things  are 
leading,  not  merely  to  a  simple  knowledge  of  important  facts, 
but  to  something  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  And  )'"ou 
may  rest  assured  that,  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet,  I  take 
nothing  that  is  theirs :  so  that  it  can  never  be  said,  by  these 
things  '  Abram  is  made  rich.'  My  gains  are  all  in  terra  incog- 
nita :  and  it  is  quite  enough  when  I  know  that  good  is  done  to 
the  general  cause. 

"  Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  shall  mention  one  thing,  with 
which  I  think  you  and  the  committee  will  be  pleased. 

"  Some  time  ago  I  told  Munhi  and  Dherma  that  I  would 
make  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  set  of  my  Commentary,  with 
which  they  seemed  highly  pleased  :  as  by  that,  they  said,  they 
should  be  able  to  meet  and  combat  the  objections  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans^ Brahmins,  and  their  own  priests. 

"  On  Friday  evening  I  received  a  note  from  R.  Sherbourne, 
Esq.,  director,  &c.,  of  the  great  Plate  Glass  Manufactory  at 
Ravenhead,  with  a  present  to  Munhi  Rat'hana  and  Dherma 
Rama,  of  two  fine  plates  for  toilet  glasses,  seventeen  inches 
long  by  fifteen  wide.  As  there  was  then  in  the  house  an  uphol- 
sterer from  Liverpool,  I  gave  him  the  measurement  to  get  pro- 
per frames  made  for  them.  The  priests  received  them,  inquired 
about  the  silvering,  admired  the  workmanship,  but  seemed  to 
take  no  other  interest  in  them.  They  were  both  silent,  and  ap- 
peared very  pensive.  I  pressed  the  subject  on  their  notice,  and 
spoke  of  the  kindness  and  attention  of  Mr.  S.,  who  has  often 
visited  them.  At  length  Dherma  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
both: — 'We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Sherbourne,  but  we  will  not 
have  them.  We  came  to  England  without  money,  without 
goods,  without  clothes,  except  our  priests'  garments ;  we  will 
take  nothing  back  with  us,  but  one  coat  apiece,  the  gospel  of 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  the  books  you  have  promised  us.  No,  if  God 
give  it,  [that  is,  God  being  their  helper,]  we  will  take  no  pre- 
sents ;  and  carry  nothing  from  England  except  what  covers  us 
your  Bible,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'' 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  them  they  might  receive  such  a 
present  without  the  slightest  imputation  on  their  disinterested- 
ness or  uprightness.  *  No,  we  will  receive  nothing  but  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  for  that  alone  we  came.' 

"On  this  I  need  make  no  comment;  it  shows  you  what  the 
men  are,  as  free  from  self-interest  as  the  angels  of  God,  They 
came  for  our  Christ  and  his  salvation  :  O  help  us  with  your 
most  ardent  prayers,  that  these  noble  spirits  may  carry  back 
into  their  country  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory,  with  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 

"  I  must  now  send  back  these  elegant  plates,  for  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  receive  them,  when  rejected  on  the  above  glorious 
principle.     I  am,  my  dear  brother  Taylor,  yours, 

"  Adam  Clarxe." 

From  letters  to  Mrs.  Clarke  at  the  close  of  this  year,  (1819,) 
we  find  Dr.  Clarke  again  absent  from  home,  on  one  of  what  he 
used  to  term  his  "Preaching  Expeditions;"  a  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  gratify  his  old,  long-tried,  and  now  aged  and 
infirm  friend,  Mr.  Mabya,  of  Camelford,  in  Cornwall.  From 
these  letters  we  shall  make  some  extracts  : — 

Bristol,  October  4, 
"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — It  is  almost  a  wonder  you  have 
not  seen  me  at  home  already,  having  had  one  of  my  most  awful 
seizures,  nearly,  if  not  altogether  as  bad  as  you  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  was  in  such  agony  that  I  longed,  intensely  longed, 
for  death  in  any  shape  or  form ;  but,  after  several  hours  of  this 
suffering,  1  at  length  got  some  relief,  so  much  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  scratch  these  few  lines  to  you :  and  Mr.  Comer  has  pro- 
mised that,  if  I  do  not  speedily  get  better,  he  will  return  with 
me  immediately  to  Millbrook,  instead  of  prosecuting  our  jour- 
ney into  Cornv/all. 

""  Oct.  11. — Land's  End. — I  w^ite  this,  my  dear  Mary,  in  a 
situation  that  would  make  your  soul  freeze  w'ith  horror  :  it  is 
en  the  last  projecting  point  of  rock  of  the  Land's  End,  upwards 
of  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above  the  sea,  which  is  ra- 
ging and  roaring  most  tremendously,  threatening  destruction  to 
myself  and  the  narrow  point  of  rock  on  which  I  am  now  sitting. 
On  my  right  hand  is  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  before  me  the 
vast  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  not  one  inch  of  lj>nd  from  the 
place  on  which  my  feet  rest,  to  the  vast  Amervan  continent ! 
This  is  the  place,  though  probably  not  so  f-^  ,•  advanced  on  the 
tremendous  cliff,  where  Charles  Wesley  ^omposed  those  fine 
lines  : — 
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Lo,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand,'  6cc. 


The  point  of  rock  itself  is  about  three  feet  broad  at  its  termi- 
nation, and  the  fearless  adventurer  will  here  place  his  foot,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  been  on  the  uttermost  inch 
of  land  in  the  British  empire  westward  ;  and  on  this  spot  the 
foot  of  your  husband  now  rests,  while  he  writes  the  following: 
words  in  the  same  hymn  : — 

'  O  God,  my  inmost  soul  convert, 
And  deeply  on  my  thoughtful  heart 

Eternal  things  impress  : 
Give  me  to  feel  their  solemn  weight, 
And  tremble  on  the  brink  of  fate. 

And  wake  to  righteousness.' 

"  I  shall  reserve  the  rest  of  my  paper  to  be  filled  up  in  less 
perilous  circumstances ;  so  that,  when  you  get  this  letter,  you 
will  know  that  I  am  safe. 

"  Having  now  got  out  of  my  dangerous  situation,  I  resume 
my  pen. 

"  I  am  now  in  Sennan,  a  small  town  on  the  Land's  End.  On 
the  sign  of  the  inn,  as  you  come  from  the  Land's  End,  are 
these  words,  '  The  first  inn  in  England ;'  and  on  the  reverse 
are  the  following,  '  The  last  inn  in  England.'  Here  we  had  a 
little  supper,  consisting  of  fowls,  one  a  superannuated  cock, 
whose  muscles  were  impenetrable  to  the  teeth,  the  other  fowl 
was  but  so  so  ;  a  piece  of  swine  and  cabbage  ;  tarts  and  Cornish 
cream  made  up  our  supper. 

"  Oct.  16. — Tuesday  night  I  preached  at  Hayle,  to  an  im- 
mense crowd. 

"  Wednesday,  I  preached  at  Helston,  after  travelling  twenty 
miles ;  the  crowd  was  vast  and  the  chapel  suffocating. 

"  Thursday,  I  preached  at  Redruth,  to  another  of  these  over- 
whelming crowds. 

^^  Friday,  I  preached  at  i^aZmo?<//<.  The  people  came  here 
from  all  quarters,  both  by  sea  and  land.  This  place  is  situated 
on  a  bay ;  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  I  have  ever  seen. 

"  Saturday. — I  have  preached  in  this  town  (Truro)  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning ;  and,  although  the  hour  was  so  early,  yet 
we  had  the  large  chapel  nearly  full,  above  and  below.  To- 
morrow morning  I  am  to  preach  at  St.  Austell,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  this  place,  and  then  my  Cornish  work  will  be  ended. 
You  will  inquire  how  I  have  stood  so  much  work  ]  I  have  not 
stood  it,  for  it  has  nearly  killed  me  :  I  have  almost  totallv  lost 
my  appetite  :  am  constantly  feverish,  and  afflicted  with  "a  dry 
mouth  :  my  strength  is  prostrated.  All  these  consequences  I 
foresaw;  but  I  found  I  must  either  go  through  all  this  labour, 
or  have  instantly  left  the  county. 
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"  Oct.  22. — I  am  just  come  in  after  preaching  here,  {St. 
Austell.)  The  crowd  was  immense.  They  had  just  been  en- 
larging the  chapel,  building  a  new  end  and  gallery  to  it.  When 
I  was  about  to  take  my  text,  the  gallery  gave  way  :  the  timbers 
fairly  came  out  of  the  walls,  yet  it  did  not  fall  down ;  but  the 
confusion  was  awful.  I  was  close  to  the  gallery,  and  distinctly 
saw  the  peril  ;  and,  had  it  come  down,  I  knew  I  must  have  been 
the  first  victim ;  but  at  least  two  hundred  others  would  also  have 
been  killed.  I  stood  in  my  place  ;  for,  had  1  moved,  universal 
terror  would  have  taken  place,  and  many  must  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  an  impetuous  rush  out.  The  chapel  was  soon  nearly 
emptied,  and  no  one  was  hurt.  Many  came  back  again,  and  I 
preached ;  but  I  knew  not  till  the  end  of  the  service  all  the 
miracle  it  required  to  save  us !  Then  it  was  found  that,  owing 
to  the  pressure  in  the  gallery,  the  timbers,  being  too  short,  had 
started  out  from  the  walls  two  feet,  and  the  gallery  actually 
shook  to  its  centre,  having  nothing  but  its  pillars  to  support  it. 
Our  son  John,  being  beneath,  could  see  this  plainer  than  I  could 
at  the  time ;  and  he  saw^  also  that,  if  it  fell,  he  must  be  killed  if 
he  kept  his  place,  which  was  immediately  before  the  pulpit ; 
but,  as  he  knew  his  father  must  be  the  first  victim,  he  resolutely 
kept  his  situation,  expecting  eternity  every  moment.  But 
enough  of  this  ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill.  This  is  the  last 
crowd  I  ever  wish  to  see. 

*'  The  next  morning  we  set  off  for  Tor  Point,  crossed  the 
Tamar,  and  landed  in  Dock,  where  we  took  up  our  lodging  at 
an  inn ;  for,  though  we  were  all  invited  to  a  gentleman's  house, 
yet  he  was  a  stranger  to  us ;  and,  besides,  I  alwaj's  feel  there 
is  some  truth  in  those  lines  : — 

*  Whoe'er  has  run  earth's  various  round, 

Through  cold,  through  hot,  through  thick,  through  thin, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  ever  found 
The  heartiest  welcome  at  an  inn.' 

"  On  Wednesday  I  preached  at  the  large  chapel  in  Dock,  lo 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  attentive  crowds  you  ever  saw.  At 
eight  the  next  morning  w^e  set  off  for  London,  and  after  having 
})een  cooped  in  a  coach  for  thirty-eight  hours,  we  arrived  safely 
in  Northampton-square,  and  found  all  our  family  weU.  On 
Sunday,  I  understand,  I  am  to  preach  in  City-Road,  which  is,  I 
trust,  the  last  preaching  I  shall  have  to  do  till  I  see  you.  Your 
affectionate  husband,  Adam  Clarke." 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820,  the  Budhist  priests  having 
previously  and  frequently  urged  Dr.  Clarke  to  permit  their 
admission  into  the  Christian  church,  by  baptism,  earnestly  be- 
sought him  no  longer  to  refuse  to  them  the  administration  of  a 
rite  which  they  esteemed  a  high  privilege,  and  for  the  proper 
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reception  of  which  they  felt  no  kind  of  hesitation  or  fear  in 
their  own  minds  :  thus  long-  even  had  Dr.  Clarke  hesitated, 
jealous  of  being  too  forward  in  admitting-  these  young  men  into 
the  visible  church  of  Christ,  till  he  should  have  himself  closely 
marked  their  spirit  and  conduct,  and  sifted  their  religious  expe- 
rience to  the  best  of  his  power.  Previously  to  its  administra- 
tion, Dr.  Clarke  had  exhorted  and  warned  them  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  new  vows  they  were  about  to  take  upon  themselves 
in  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism  :  and,  in  earnest  conversation 
and  prayer,  commending  them,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  on  Sunday,  March  12,  1820,  after  having 
preached  at  the  large  Brunswick  chapel  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  deeply  interested  and  attentive  persons, 
he  solemnly  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Singhalese 
priests  should  return  to  their  own  country ;  and  as  Sir  Richard 
Ottley  was  about  to  sail  for  Ceylon  as  judge,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  the  priests  should  take  advantage  of  his  company 
on  their  passage  home.  In  the  latter  end  of  April,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  went  up  to  town,  accompanied  by  the  two  priests, 
who  took  a  melancholy  leave  of  Millbrook,  never  again,  in  all 
human  probability,  to  return.  Of  this  they  felt  painfully  con- 
vinced, and  day  after  day,  as  the  time  for  their  leaving  drew 
near,  they  wept,  and  deplored  the  necessity  for  their  return  : 
they  went  from  place  to  place,  once  their  walks,  to  bid  them 
adieu  ;  thence  into  the  garden  and  shrubbery,  and  then  into 
every  room.  Stepping  back  once  more  to  bid  a  parting  farewell 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  Dr.  Clarke  at  last  took 
them  into  the  study,  when,  kneeling  down,  he  commended  them 
both  with  much  earnestness  to  God  through  Christ  :  when  the 
prayer  was  concluded,  covering  their  faces  with  their  hands,  in 
an  uncontrollable  agony  of  grief,  they  stepped  into  the  chaise 
which  was  waiting  to  convey  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  them- 
selves, to  the  London  coach. 

In  order  to  accredit  these  young  men,  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  the 
following  letter  in  testimony  of  their  good  conduct  and  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  ;  to  which,  on  the  part  of  Earl  Bathurst, 
was  subjoined  the  annexed  testimonial,  addressed  to  the  authori- 
ties in  their  native  country  : — 

Copy   of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adam   Clarke  to  Joseph  Butter- 
ivorth,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  think  I  can  most  safely  give  the  follow- 
ing certificate  to  the  Singhalese  in  question  : — 

"To  ALL  WHOM  IT  ISIAY  CONCERN  : 

"Adam  Sree  Goona  Munhi  Rat'hana,  formerly  a  Teerun- 
anxie,  or  high  priest  of  Budhoo,  in  the  temple  of  Doodhand- 
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huve.  near  Galle,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  on  the  7th 
May,  1818,  with  his  cousin,  Alexander  Dherma  Rama,  also  a 
Teerunanxie  of  the  same  temple,  placed  under  my  care  by 
the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  late  chief  jndge  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  during  the  space  of  two  years  have  continued  under 
my  roof,  and  have  given  such  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  total 
change  from  every  species  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and 
thorough  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  I  judged  right,  on 
their  earnest  application,  after  eighteen  months'  instruction, 
to  admit  them  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism,  which 
was  administered  to  them  in  Liverpool,  12th  March,  1820, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

"  As  they  now  intend  to  return  to  their  own  land,  with  the 
purpose  of  testifying  to  their  benighted  countrymen  the  gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God,  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  sincere  Christians  in 
general,  wherever  they  may  come  ;  and  especially  to  all  who 
are  in  power  and  authority,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
affairs,  being  satisfied  of  the  strict  morality  and  loyalty  of 
their  principles,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  all  who  may  have  any  intercourse  or  connection  with  them. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  this  7th  of  May,  1820. 

"  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.'' 

Colonial  Office,  May  6,  1820. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  recommend  to 
your  particular  notice  and  attention  two  young  Singhalese,  who 
were  brought  to  this  country  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  and 
who,  having  been  placed  by  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
are  about  returning  to  the  colony  with  Sir  Richard  Ottley. 

"Their  names  are  stated  in  the  enclosed  certificate,  which _ 
Dr.  Clarke  has  given  of  their  good  conduct  during  their  resi- 
dence with  him. 

"  Lord  Bathurst  so  strongly  feels  the  advantage  which  the 
Singhalese  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  may  derive  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  any  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Christian  faith,  by  giving 
a  wider  range  to  the  dissemination  among  them  of  true  religion, 
that  he  is  more  than  commonly  anxious  to  recommend  these 
young  men  to  your  protection  ;  and  should  Sir  R.  Ottley  be 
able  on  his  arrival  to  assure  you  that  their  conduct  during  the 
voyage  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations  which  their  pre- 
vious character  has  led  Lord  Bathurst  to  form,  he  has  desired 
me  to  express  his  wish  that  they  may  receive  every  encourage- 
ment ;  which  you  will,  I  am  sure,  under  those  circumstances, 
consider  them  entitled  to.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant,  Henry  Goulburn." 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
21* 
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having  been  appointed  by  the  conference  to  write  the  life  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley ;  but,  owing  to  the  withholding  of  some 
papers  judged  essential  to  the  full  and  perfect  execution  of  the 
work,  and  over  which  neither  the  conference  nor  Dr.  Clarke 
had  control,  that  life  was  never  written,  though  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  fulfilling  the  request  of  the  conference,  and 
had  collected  a  vast  number  of  materials,  which  required  but 
the  forming  hand  to  have  given  life  and  spirit  to  a  history  re- 
plete with  information,  instruction,  and  importance  to  the  Church 
of  God. 

The  letter  in  question  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
tSteadman,  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  near  Shrewsbury,  who  had  been 
himself  a  personal  and  highly  esteemed  friend  of  the  venerable 
founder  of  Methodism,  and  for  whom  Dr.  Clarke  entertained 
sentiments  of  great  regard.  The  letter  is  in  reply  to  an  appli- 
cation made  to  him  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  any  letters  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's which  might  throw  light  on  the  subject,  or  be  incorporated 
in  the  work  ;  it  is  dated, — • 

Sf.  Chad's,  Dec.  8,  1820. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  are  all  the  letters  I  ever 
received  from  Mr.  Wesley  ;  I  value  them,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
highly  ;  and  glad  shall  I  be  if  they  afford  you  any  service.  You 
are  the  fittest  man  on  the  earth  to  write  his  life  ;  and  I  pray  for 
your  health,  encouragement,  and  success. 

"  Well  do  I  remember  seeing  you  \vith  Mr.  Wesley,  when  1 
called  upon  that  good  man  in  Bristol,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Like  myself  you  were  then  a  young  man,  my  junior. 
as  I  am  this  month  in  my  seventy-fifth  year.  I  rememher 
also  how  much  I  was  taken  with  you  :  may  our  friendship  be 
eternal ! 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  before  we  part  1  If  it  can  be  done 
to  your  mind,  I  should  wush  to  have  my  name,  worthless  as  it 
is,  pass  down  the  stream  of  time  united  to  yours  and  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's :  being  once  mentioned,  if  in  the  margin,  will  please  and 
satisfy  your  admiring  and  afl!ectionate  friend.  Begging  your 
prayers,  I  am,  my  very  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  brother  and 
servant,  Thomas  Steapman." 

In  a  note  with  this  letter  are  the  subjoined  remarks,  written 
by  Dr.  Clark-e  : — 

"  Mr.  Stkadman  I  met  at  Park  Gate  Ferry,  in  the  year  181 1, 
the  first  time  since  the  year  1789  that  I  had  seen  him,  and 
though  both  were  then  old  and  gray-headed,  we  at  once  recog- 
nised each  other.  Should  it  please  God  that  I  write  this  life, 
his  name  shall  stand  prominently,  not  in  the  margin,  but  in  the 
text,  and  I  shall  tidnk  the  page  honoured  M^here  it  stands. 

"A.  Clarke." 
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For  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway,  the  engraver  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael,  Dr.  Clarke  entertained  a  great  esteem,  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  Dr.  Clarke  before  he  left  London  ; 
who,  if  he  did  not  enter  into  all  the  enthusiasm  of  that  gentle- 
man upon  the  subject,  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  it,  as 
appears  from  the  following  letter,  dated, — 

Millbrook,  Sept.  28,  1820. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  23d, 
and,  as  you  request,  reply  by  the  first  post. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  after  so  much  labour,  so  long  con- 
tinued, and  so  incomparably  directed  and  executed,  there  should 
be  yet  so  little  prospect  of  adequate  remuneration.  But  the 
times  are  against  everything  in  science,  art,  and  common  sense. 
Paul  may  preach  at  Athens,  and  work  miracles  at  Paphos  ; 
Raphael  may  sketch  the  scenes  with  a  spirit  and  depth  of  com- 
prehension to  which  none  but  himself  was  equal ;  and  Holloway 
and  his  pupils  may  lay  them  on  copper,  so  as  to  preserve  the  de- 
sign, soul,  and  feeling  of  the  painter  ;  and  in  execution  vastly  to 
surpass  every  thing  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  chalcographic  art : 
hut  who  is  moved  by  Paul  ?  who  cares  for  Raphael  ]  and  who 
will  do  justice  to  the  man  who  by  his  inimitable  pencil  and  burin 
has  redeemed  from  a  hastening  dissolution  the  choicest  efforts 
of  his  genius,  who  was,  is,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  the  prince 
of  painters  ? 

"  But  now  for  the  time  seized  by  the  painter  in  your  Cartoon 
of  Elymas  the  sorcerer. 

*'  Without  preamble,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  moment  in  which 
the  apostle  had  finished  his  denunciation,  and  the  mist  and  thick 
darkness  closed  upon  the  sorcerer.  The  moment  is  that  of  his 
surprise  when  this  thick  darkness  fell  upon  him,  before  he  was 
able  b}^  reflection  to  judge  of  the  state  into  which  he  had  fallen  ; 
before  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  extent  of  his  misery  ;  and 
before  he  was  even  conscious  that  he  needed  some  one  to  lead 
him.  Sudden  surprise  and  astonishment,  with  the  apprehension 
of  danger,  in  consequence  of  his  being  at  that  moment  plunged 
into  a  region  of  darkness,  are  to  me  forcibly  expressed  by  his 
reclined  head,  extended  arms,  terrified  fingers,  and  fearfully 
advanced  right  leg.  It  would  be  some  moments  after  this, 
tt'hen  the  yet  thrilling  authoritative  accents  of  the  apostle  pro- 
nounced him  judicially  blinded,  and  reflection  would  announce 
to  him  his  helplessness  and  danger,  that  he  would  go  about 
seeking  ;\,'a,OGva)}yi'f  persons  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.  His 
present  attitude,  and  the  place  in  which  he  stands,  prove  that 
he  has  not  moved  a  foot,  except  the  right,  which  is  suddenly 
extended  to  increase  the  base  of  his  figure,  the  better  to  preserve 
the  centre  of  gravity,  which,  without  the  direction  of  the  eye. 
cannot  be  long  maintained  without  greatly  extending  the  base 
line.     A  simple  experiment  will  demonstrate  this.     Place  your 
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feet  together,  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  you  immediately  begin 
to  tremble  and  totter  :  advance  the  right  leg,  and  you  stand 
firmly.      But  to  the  motto. 

"  It  must  be  in  Latin,  for  Raphael  and  his  patron  used  the 
Vulgate  version,  and  none  else  :  according,  therefore,  to  the 
view  I  have  of  the  moment  in  which  the  artist  has  chosen  to 
exhibit  his  main  action,  I  would  propose, — 

Et  confestim  cccidit  in  eum  caligo  ei  tenebrae. — ver.  11. 

All  this,  however,  I  submit  to  your  far  better  judgment. 

"  When  my  copy  is  ready,  please  to  send  it  to  J.  and  T 
Clarke,  45  St.  John  Square,  Clerkenwell,  and  call  on  Mr.  But- 
terworth,  who  will,  to  my  order,  immediately  pay  you. 

"  Wishing  you  long  life,  good  health,  the  peace  of  God,  and 
just  remuneration  from  the  public,  1  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  Adam  Clarke. 

"To  Thomas  Holloway,  Esq.,  Hampton  Court,  Middlesex y 

The  annexed  letter  was  written  by  the  younger  priest  him- 
self, to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  is  dated, — 

Deel,  May  22,  1820. 

"  My  Dear  Father, — I  did  write  you  a  letter  at  Gravesend 
— I  thought  that  my  last ;  but  now  I  got  time,  I  write  you  a  few 
lines  more,  because  I  know  you  very  glad  to  hear  how  we  get 
on.  Our  ship  did  put  anchor  here  two  days  ago,  but  I  cannot 
hear  from  you — but  in  a  few  months,  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a 
pleasant  letter  to  be  happy  to  my  heart,  and  I  constantly  pray 
to  God  for  you  live  long,  and  be  all  sort  of  happiness  to  you. 
Dear  sir,  believe  me,  I  will  work  hard  :  I  intend  to  do  ten  years' 
work  in  five  years,  and  at\er  that  five  years,  if  you  live,  then  I 
will  come  and  see  you ;  and  if  you  be  in  glory  before  that  my 
coming,  then  I  will  not  come  to  England,  but  I  will  come  to  see 
you  in  glory.     Amen. 

"  God  be  with  you,  and  with  your  family,  because  when  I 
rejoice,  you  was  rejoice  with  me ;  when  I  laugh,  you  did  laugh 
the  same  time  with  me  ;  v,-hen  I  question  you,  you  did  answer 
me  for  all  :  for  these  your  grand,  glorious  manner,  I  could  not 
keep  myself,  because  so  heavy  when  I  had  to  leave  you. 

"  Sir,  I  will  try  to  be  Englishman  long  as  I  live  ;  and  if  any 
try  to  make  me  Singhalese  man,  that  I  not  like. 

"  Give  my  love  to  all  :  now  we  are  going.  Farewell  ;  God 
bless  you  and  your  family.     Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Alexander  Dherma  Rama." 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Sidmouth,  relative  to  an  address  unanimously  voted  to 
the  king,  by  the  Methodist  conference  of  this  year,  held  in 
Jjiverpool,  July  26. 
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Liverpool,  July  26,  1820, 

"  My  Good  Lord, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  please  your  lordship  to  hear,  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Methodists'  societies,  collected,  to  the  number  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred,  from  almost  every  part  of  his 
majesty's  domestic  and  foreign  dominions,  have,  this  first  day 
of  their  meeting,  in  their  seventy-seventh  annual  conference, 
voted  un3.nimously  a  most  loyal,  dutiful,  and  affectionate  address 
to  his  majesty  ;  which  1  think,  in  the  above  respects,  yields  to 
none  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  throne  :  and  the  disposition 
and  feeling  which  were  manifested  on  this  occasion,  together 
with  the  numerous  speeches  of  the  different  representatives  of 
this  very  large  connection,  were  highly  honourable  to  themselves 
and  their  societies,  as  they  were  replete  with  loyalty  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government ;  and 
give  the  strongest  pledge  and  proof  that  their  very  extensive 
influence  will  be  invariably  and  effectually  employed  to  promote, 
in  every  place,  the  highest  respect  to  the  king,  and  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

"  In  such  troublous  times  as  these,  it  will  afford  your  lordship 
great  pleasure  to  find  that  his  majesty,  and  his  government,  are 
so  highly  venerated  and  loyally  supported  by  such  an  immense 
number  of  religious  people,  who  hold  every  thing  in  abhorrence 
disrespectful  to  the  throne,  and  subversive  of  the  laws. 

"  As  these  ministers  wish  to  present  their  address  in  such  a 
way  as  may  be  most  effectual  to  express  their  duty  and  loyalty, 
I,  with  great  submission,  beg  leave  to  consult  your  lordship  on 
the  subject. 

"  x\s  they  find  that  a  deputation  from  the  three  denominations 
of  dissenters  has  been  condescendingly  received  by  his  majesty, 
these  ministers,  as  not  ranking  under  any  of  those  denominations, 
standing  nearer  to  the  Established  Church  than  any  of  the 
others,  holding,  without  exception,  all  her  doctrines,  venerating 
her  authority,  and  using  her  religious  service,  and  consequently, 
in  their  own  apprehension,  not  justly  denominated  dissenters, 
in  any  legal  sense  of  the  term,  humbly  wish  to  be  received  also 
by  deputation,  as  they  cannot  for  a  moment  yield  in  loyalty  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  throne,  to  any  of  those  who  have 
been  thus  honoured. 

"  Should  your  lordship  desire  to  see  a  copy  of  the  address,  to 
know  whether  your  lordship  could  safely  advise  these  ministers 
to  be  thus  received,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  transmitting 
it  for  your  lordship's  inspection.  But  your  lordship  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  believe  that,  were  I  not  fully  assured  of  the 
genuine  and  proper  character  of  the  facts  I  state,  1  would  not 
presume  to  press  the  subject  on  your  lordship's  notice. 

''  As  this  conference  is  now  sitting  in  Liverpool,  I  shall  wait 
here  for  your  lordship's  reply,  and  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
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good  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obliged,  humble,  and  affectionate 
servant,  Adam  Clarke. 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth.'''' 

To  the  preceding  letter,  his  lordship  sent  Dr.  Clarke  the  fol- 
lowing reply  : — 

Whitehall,  Augiist,  1820. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  26th  July  reached  me 
in  Devonshire.  The  information  contained  in  it  afforded  me 
very  great  pleasure,  though  I  was  previously  well  assured  of 
the  loyalty  and  firm  attachment  to  his  majesty  of  those  per- 
sons, who  have  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  their  principles  and 
sentiments,  by  the  address  they  have  recently  prepared  to  the 
king.  Their  influence  I  know  to  be  extensive  ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  will  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
respect  for  the  constitution,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  I 
should  address  you  with  greater  satisfaction  on  this  occasion, 
if  an  opportunity  could  be  afforded  of  presenting  the  address  to 
his  majesty  in  a  manner  the  most  conformable  lo  your  wishes, 
and  those  of  your  friends  ;  but  upon  his  majesty's  accession,  it 
was  determined  that  the  mode  of  receiving  addresses,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  event,  should  in  no  way  be  different  from  that 
which  w^as  observed  on  the  accession  of  his  royal  father  ;  and 
this  determination  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  though  a  devia- 
tion from  it  has  been  strongly  urged  from  other  respectable 
quarters. 

"  But  although,  under  these  circumstances,  the  address  could 
not  be  presented  to  the  king  on  the  throne,  or  in  the  closet,  his 
majesty  would,  I  am  confident,  receive  it  a  levee,  either  from 
a  deputation  or  from  an  individual,  as  might  be  most  agreeable 
to  you,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  different  societies.  Many 
months,  hovi'ever,  are  likely  to  elapse  before  a  levee  Avill  be  held. 
If  it  should  be  the  wish,  which  I  presume  it  is,  that  the  address 
should  be  presented  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  that  object 
will  be  obtained  by  transmitting  it  to  me  ;  in  which  case  I  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  his  majesty, 
and  causing  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  London  Gazette.  I  re- 
main, with  great  regard,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful,  obedient 
servant,  Sidmouth." 

The  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hornby,  rector  of  Win- 
wick,  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  on  the  subject  of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  had,  in  a  previous  letter,  strongly  insisted  upon  as 
the  privilege  of  all  true  believers  : — 

Millbrook,  March  19,  1821 
"  Rev.   and    Dear  Sir, — I   am  just  returned   to  this  place, 
after  an  absence  of  raore  than  seven  weeks.     Your  letter  came 
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during  that  absence  ;  and  1o  reply  to  it  is  the  very  first  work  I 
have  engaged  in  since  my  return. 

"  In  addition  to  what  you  found  in  my  papers,  permit  me  to 
say, — 1.  I  should  never  have  looked  for  the  '  witness  of  the 
Spirit,'  had  I  not  found  numerous  scriptures  which  most  posi- 
tively asserted  it,  or  held  it  out  by  necessary  induction  ;  and  had 
not  1  found  that  all  the  truly  godly  of  every  sect  and  party  pos- 
sessed the  blessing, — a  blessing  uhich  is  the  common  birthright 
of  all  the  sons  and  daughters'  of  God.  Wherever  I  went  among 
deeply  religious  people  I  found  this  blessing.  All  who  had 
turned  from  unrighteousness  to  the  living  God,  and  sought  re- 
demption by  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  cross,  exulted  in  this 
grace.  It  was  never  looked  on  by  them  as  a  privilege  which 
some  peculiarly  favoured  souls  v.ere  blessed  with  :  it  was  known, 
from  Scripture  and  experience  to  be  the  common  lot  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  It  was  not  persons  of  a  peculiar  temperament  who 
possessed  it  :  all  the  truly  religious  had  it,  whether  in  their 
natural  dispositions  sanguine,  melancholy,  or  mixed.  I  met 
with  it  everywhere,  and  met  with  it  among  the  most  simple 
and  illiterate,  as  well  as  among  those  who  had  every  advantage 
which  high  cultivation  and  deep  learning  could  bestow.  Per- 
haps I  might  with  the  strictest  truth  say,  that,  during  the  forty 
years  I  have  been  in  the  ministry,  I  have  met  with  at  least 
forty  thousand  who  have  had  a  clear  and  full  evidence  that 
'  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  forgiven  them  their  sins ;'  '  the 
Spirit  himself  bearing  witness  with  their  spirits  that  they  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  God.'  The  number  need  not  surprise 
you,  v.hen  you  learn  that  every  Methodist  preacher  converses 
closely,  and  examines  thoroughly,  every  member  of  his  socie- 
ties, concerning  the  work  of  God  upon  their  souls,  once  every 
three  months.  This  single  point  of  their  spiritual  economy 
gives  them  advantages  to  know  and  discern  the  operations  of 
the  divine  Spirit  in  the  enlightening,  convincing,  converting, 
justifying,  sanctifying,  and  building  up  of  the  souls  of  men, . 
which  no  other  system  affords,  and  no  other  ministers,  in  the 
same  degree,  possess. 

"  2.  We  never  confound  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the 
remission  of  sins  with  final  perseverance.  This  doctrine  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  future  possession  :  the  truly  believing 
sou!  has  now  the  witness  in  itself;  and  his  retaining  it  depends 
on  his  faithfulness  to  the  light  and  grace  received.  If  he  give 
way  to  any  known  sin,  he  loses  this  witness,  and  must  come  to 
God,  through  Christ,  as  he  came  at  first,  in  order  to  get  the 
guilt  of  the  transgression  pardoned,  and  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  restored.  For  the  justification  any  soul  receives 
is  not  in  reference  to  his  future  pardon  of  sin,  since  God  declares 
his  righteousness  '  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past.'  And 
no  man  can  retain  his  evidence  of  his  acceptance  with  God 
longer  than  he  has  that  '  faith  which  worketh  by  love.'     The 
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present  is  a  state  of  probation  :  in  such  a  state  a  man  may  rise, 
fall,  or  recover.  With  this  the  doctrine  of  the  '  witness  of  the 
Spirit'  has  nothing  to  do.  When  a  man  is  justified,  all  his  past 
sins  are  forgiven  him  ;  but  this  grace  reaches  not  on  to  any 
sin  that  may  be  committed  in  any  following  moment. 

"  3.  I  rather  think  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  true  believer 
to  have  all  those  destroyed  which  you  call  '  infirmities  of  the 
flesh  ;'  if  by  that  word  you  mean  any  kind  of  transgression,  any 
improper  word,  or  any  unholy  temper  ;  for  I  have  been  long 
taught,  both  by  my  Bible  and  my  prayer-book,  to  request 
'  Almighty  God  to  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  my  heart,  by  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  might  perfectly  love  him,  and 
worthily  magnify  his  holy  name,  through  Christ  our  Lord.'  To 
love  God  perfectly,  is  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength ;  and  to  worthily  magnify  his  name,  is  to 
begin,  continue,  and  end  every  thing,  work,  purpose,  and  design 
to  his  glory.  This  also  is  another  blessing  which  I  am  taught 
to  expect  from  God, — to  be  saved  from  all  sin  in  this  life ;  for 
the  order  of  the  great  work  of  salvation  is, — first,  conviction  of 
sin ;  second,  contrition  for  sin  ;  third,  faith  in  the  I^ord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  having  been  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  risen  for 
our  justification  ;  fourth,  justification,  or  pardon  of  all  past  sin, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  accompanied  ordinarily  with  the  tes- 
timony of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  us  ; 
fifth,  sanctification,  or  holiness,  which  is  progressive,  as  a 
growing  up  into  Jesus  Christ,  our  living  Head  in  all  things  : 
and  may  be  instantaneous  ;  as  God  can,  and  often  does,  empty 
the  soui  of  all  sin,  '  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;' 
and  then  having  sowed  in  the  seeds  of  righteousness,  they  have 
a  free  and  unmolested  vegetation  ;  sixth,  perseverance  in  the 
state  of  sanctification, — believing,  hoping,  watching,  working,  in 
order  to  stand  in  this  state  of  salvation ;  receiving  hourly  a 
deeper  impression  of  the  seal  of  God  ;  seventh,  glorification  is 
the  result ;  for  he  who  is  faithful  unto  death  shall  obtain  the 
crown  of  life.  Without  conviction  of  sin,  no  contrition;  with- 
out contrition,  no  faith  that  justifies  ;  without  faith,  no  justifica- 
tion, no  sanctification ;  without  sanctification,  no  glorification. 

"  4.  There  is  only  one  thing  more  which  I  need  to  notice. 
In  referring  to  my  own  case,  you  say, '  that  the  degree  of  sorrow 
must  depend  greatly  upon  the  temperament  of  a  man's  own  na- 
ture, as  in  my  case  it  did  not  depend  on  the  degree  of  actual 
committed  evil.'  This  is  a  most  important  point,  and  deeply 
affects  the  whole  system  of  salvation.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  permit 
me  to  say,  that  deep  and  overwhelming  sorrow  does  not  depend 
merely  on  the  degree  of  actual  guilt,  but  rather  on  the  discovery 
made  by  the  heavenly  light  transfused  through  the  soul.  Man 
is  a  fallen  spirit ;  his  inward  parts  are  very  wickedness;  in  his 
fall  he  has  lost  the  image  of  God.  Let  God  shine  into  such  a 
heart ;  let  him  visit  every  chamber  in  this  house  of  imagery  ; 
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let  him  draw  every  thing  to  the  light  of  his  own  holiness  and 
justice ;  and  put  the  ease  that  there  had  not  been  one  act  of 
transgression ;  what  must  be  his  feelings  who  thus  saw,  in  the 
only  light  that  could  make  it  manifest,  the  deep  depravity  of 
his  heart ! 

"  Sin  becoming  indescribably  sinful,  the  commandment  ascer- 
taining its  obliquity,  and  illustrating  all  its  vileness,  he  who 
sees  his  inward  parts  in  God's  light,  will  not  need  superadded 
transgression  to  produce  compunction  and  penitence. 

"  This  was  my  case.  I  saw  myself  in  the  sight  of  God  a 
fallen  spirit,  lying  in  the  wicked  one,  totally  ruined  by  the  fall, 
needing  all  the  salvation  which  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
purchased  by  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  his  vicarious  and  all- 
atoning  passion  and  death.  It  was  from  this  inward  discovery, 
not  from  any  sense  of  accumulated  actual  transgression,  that  the 
distress  arose  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  papers  you  have  read. 
O,  may  God  save  me  from  ever  more  falling  under  the  power 
of  this  death  !  I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  affectionate, 
humble  servant,  Adam  Clarke.'' 

Shortly  after  this,  we  find  Dr.  Clarke  taking  another  journey 
to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  For- 
shaw,  of  Liverpool,  Joseph  Carne,  Esq.,  of  Penzance,  and  his 
second  son,  Theodoret 

"May  31. — We  sailed  this  day  from  Liverpool,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly fair  wind,  carried  all  our  sail,  had  a  good  breeze  all 
day,  but  our  packet  was  such  a  wretched  sailer  that  we  only 
dragged  on  as  if  drawn  by  oxen  :  the  vessel  was  also  dirty,  and 
in  every  way  inconvenient ;  our  passengers  were  of  the  most 
motley  description  ;  Irish  labourers,  ungentlemanly  cabin  pas- 
sengers, profane  and  unfledged  oflicers,  who  had  evidently  only- 
read  of  battles,  but  had  never  seen  one,  and  yet  assumed  as 
much  military  consequence  as  if  they  had  fought  at  Austerlitz, 
or  taken  a  share  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

^''  June  1. — This  morning  we  got  into  Dunleary  bay,  and  as 
the  packet  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  over  Dublin  bar, 
most  of  the  passengers  availed  themselves  of  the  boats  which 
came  off  shore,  and  thus  proceeded  to  Dunleary.  Here  we 
landed,  after  being  drenched  with  a  severe  shower  ;  our  lug- 
gage was  taken  to  the  custom-house,  and  there  rummaged  by 
a  surly  officer,  who  tore  all  the  packages  to  pieces,  and  even 
examined  to  our  very  slippers,  and  carefully  inspected  the  minu- 
tiae of  the  shaving  apparatus  !  Being  dismissed  from  this  inqui- 
sition, we  got  a  sort  of  covered  light  wagon,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  into  which  twelve  of  us  were  packed,  together  with  a 
good  deal  of  luggage,  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  got  safe  to 
Dublin,  where  we  were  affectionately  received. 

"/une  2. — I    kept    mostly  within    doors,  receiving  several 
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visits  from  kind  friends,  and  several  letters  inviting  me  to 
visit  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  not  wishing  to  prolong 
my  stay  beyond  the  time  absolutely  necessary  for  it,  I  shall  give 
them  up. 

"  June  3. — This  morning  I  opened  the  new  chapel  in  Lower 
Abbey-street :  it  is  a  commodious  and  fine  building,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess  with  a  very  attentive  congregation, — nobility, 
gentry,  and  others.  I  took  for  the  text,  Deut.  iv,  7-9,  which  1 
prefaced  v/ith  the  following  propositions  : — I.  God  ever  delights 
to  produce  the  most  important  and  the  most  numerous  effects, 
by  the  simplest  and  fewest  causes.  II.  So  completely  has  he 
conceived  his  own  design  in  relation  to  the  government  and 
salvation  of  men,  that  he  has,  by  his  original  plans  and  opera- 
tions, pointed  out  and  represented  all  the  succeeding  dispensa- 
tions and  operations  of  his  providence  and  grace  ;  the  former 
being  representatives  of  the  latter.  III.  God  has  ever  preserved 
a  people  to  whom  he  has  revealed  himself,  teaching  them, — 1. 
The  knowledge  of  himself  2.  The  worship  v.liich  he  requires. 
3.  The  duties  built  on  that  worship  :  and,  4.  The  means  by 
which  those  duties  should  be  performed. 

"  These  principles  were  occasionally  referred  to  during  the 
discourse,  which  took  in, — I.  The  character  of  Moses,  who 
gave  the  exhortation.  II.  The  character  of  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  he  had  his  education.  III.  The  character  of  the 
people  whom  he  led  out  of  Egypt  :  and,  lY.  What  was  implied 
particularly  in  the  exhortation  in  the  ninth  verse,  '  only  take 
heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul,'  &c. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  sermon,  the  objection  that  Moses 
learned  all  his  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians,  was  particularly 
considered.  Moses  could  not  have  received  his  correct  theo- 
logical notions  from  the  Egyptians, — for  they  had  no  correct 
theological  knowledge  themselves  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  they  were  the  grossest  idolaters  in  the  world,  wor- 
shipping onions,  leeks,  the  scaraba3us,  the  ibis,  the  dog,  the 
monkey,  the  goat,  and  the  ox.  How  then  could  Moses  learn 
from  such  people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  T  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit.  I  then  questioned  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
to  the  extent  usually  ceded  to  them  :  then  considered  their 
architecture,  and  their  being  unacquainted  with  arches  ;  the  dis- 
coveries of  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  and  the  probability  there  is  in 
the  supposition  that  the  arch  he  found  was  of  Grecian  origin 
and  workmanship. 

"  God  ever  had  a  typical  people,  whom  he  made  the  deposito- 
ries of  his  will,  and  from  whom  he  intended  to  convey  that 
light  for  the  illumination  of  the  nations ;  such  were  the  Jews  : 
but  they  have  reprobated  themselves,  and  God  has  turned  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  British  nation  is  now  his 
representative  people,  by  and  from  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  to  receive   the   knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  in  proof 
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thereof,  the  Bible  Societies  and  the  Missionary  Societies  were 
referred  to,  and  larg-ely  insisted  on.    - 

"The  essence  of  the  Jewish  religion  consisted  in  its  sacri- 
ficial system  ;  this  system  was  representative  of  the  great  atone- 
ment ;  on  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  system  was  at  an 
end,  his  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world  being  that  which  was 
by  these  sacrifices  prefigured, 

"  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  discourse  :  after  which,  I 
made  a  collection  for  their  chapel,  which  amounted  to  jGl40. 

''■June  4. — We  set  off  this  morning  in  the  mail  for  Belfast^ 
being  joined  by  my  friend,  F.  H.  Holdcroft,  Esq.  We  travel- 
led through  a  dreary  country  to  Drogheda,  and  we  u^ere  annoy- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  diseased,  almost  naked,  and  three  parts 
starved  poor,  who  thronged  round  the  coach  on  our  arrival ; 
we  gave  them  some  silver,  and  were  as  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
the  sight  of  their  misery  and  from  their  noisy  clamour,  as  they 
could  be  to  receive  our  little  bounty. 

"  We  arrived  at  Belfast  at  nine  in  the  evening,  where  we 
were  obliged,  after  travelling  over  the  whole  town,  to  divide 
into  three  parties,  for  want  of  room  :  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  could  obtain  a  sitting-room,  in  which  we  could  get  a  little 
supper  together :  this  being  ended,  we  separated,  and  each  slept 
as  well  as  he  could  ;  my  accommodation  being  a  three-bedded 
top  room,  every  bed  of  which  was  occupied. 

"  June  5. — Rose  prett}^  early,  and  secured  the  Derry  mail  for 
Coleraine.  We  had,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  pleasant  journey,  and 
particularly  so  from  Belfast  to  Antrim.  There  happened  to  be 
a  very  sensible  and  amiable  lady  in  the  coach,  and  from  her  I 
learned  that  there  is  one  district  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh 
where  the  water  is  believed  to  be  infallible  in  the  cure  of  scro- 
fula:  this,  she  assured  me,  had  been  proved  by  numerous  ex- 
amples :  on  farther  inquiry  I  found  that  this  sanative  quality  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  those  waters  which  are  most  re- 
markable for  their  petrific  quality  :  this  subject  is  at  least  worthy 
the  investigation  of  tbe  faculty. 

"We  arrived  in  Coleraine  a  little  before  ten,  and  met,  at  Miss 
Plenry's  hotel,  with  every  accommodation  and  comfort. 

"  June  6. — According  to  agreement  we  took  an  early  break- 
fast, and  set  off  to  visit  the  giant's  causeway,  which  some  of 
our  company  had  never  seen.  ^Ye  also  visited  Dunlace  castle, 
over  the  narrow  bridge  to  which  mv  courageous  friend,  Mrs. 
Forshaw,  passed  and  repassed  most  heroically. 

"  Having  gratified  our  curiosity  here,  we  then  proceeded  by 
sea  round  the  giant's  causeway,  and  round  what  is  called  Plais- 
kin,  and  thus  had  a  full  and  pleasing  view  of  all  the  basaltic 
columns  which  face  and  form  this  highly  interesting  promontory. 

"  The  causeway  we  afterwards  examined  by  land,  and  saw 
again  what  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  discover  in  the  year 
1811, — basaltic  trigons   and  enneagons — three-sided  and   nine- 
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sided  columns.  There  are  now  in  these  rocks  or  in  this  cause 
way,  columns,  trigons,  tetragons,  pentagons,  hexagons,  hepta- 
gons, octagons,  and  enneagons  :  the  trigons  and  the  enneagons 
are  the  most  rare  :  the  pentagons  and  the  hexagons  the  most 
frequent.  After  a  severe  wetting  from  the  rain,  and  not  a  little 
drenched  from  the  sea,  we  rode  to  Ballycastle,  where  we  changed 
our  clothes,  and  got  a  good  night's  rest. 

"  June  7. — We  rose  early  this  morning,  and  took  a  boat  round 
Fair  Head,  the  most  astonishing  promontory  I  ever  beheld  :  it 
is  faced  by  the  most  gigantic  and  tremendous  basaltic  columns, 
which  arise  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea:  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  trace  this  case  :  it  must 
be  seen,  and  that  too  from  the  sea,  to  be  properly  esteemed  and 
admired  ;  and  unless  the  spectator  row  close  by  the  land,  a  great 
part  of  the  effect  is  lost.  When  under  these  columns,  and  close 
in  by  the  shore,  they  exhibit  the  highest  example  of  the  sub- 
lime and  the  terrible.  Many  of  the  columns  are  fallen  down, 
and  this  within  a  short  space  of  time,  and  many  more  will  soon 
follow  their  predecessors,  and  much  must  have  fallen  which  the 
sea  now  covers.  I  returned  from  this  spectacle  with  a  mind 
deeply  impressed  with  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  supreme  God 

"  In  the  evening  I  preached  at  Coleraine,  from  2  Cor.  vi,  1  : 
'  Having  therefore  these  promises,'  &c.  The  service  was  a  so- 
lemn one,  and  I  trust  the  exhortation  was  not  in  vain. 

"  In  the  way  to-day  from  Ballycastle  to  Coleraine,  a  journey 
of  sixteen  miles,  we  stopped  at  a  village  called  Moss-side^  to 
feed  our  horses  ;  as  there  was  no  stable  in  the  place,  we  fed  the 
horses  in  the  street.  Curiosity  led  me  to  step  into  one  of  the 
cabins — it  was  a  small  one,  where  I  saw  nine  persons,  chiefly 
young  women,  spinning,  and  one  reeling  the  produce  of  their 
labour.  There  was  a  bed  in  the  place,  in  which  a  young  lad 
lay  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  received  a  hurt  in 
liis  ankle  several  weeks  before,  and  was  still  confined  to  bed. 
On  asking  them  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  family,  I  was  an- 
swered, '  No.'  One  who  spoke  for  the  rest  said,  'We  are  only 
neighbours  of  this  poor  woman  :  her  son  has  got  a  hurt  several 
weeks  ago,  by  which  he  has  been  rendered  unable  to  work  :  our 
neighbour  being  distressed,  and  getting  behindhand,  (that  is,  in- 
capable of  maintaining  herself  and  family,)  we  have  agreed  to 
give  her  a  day's  work.'  They  were  all  spinning  as  hard  as  they 
could,  in  order  to  make  the  most  possible  profit  for  the  poor 
family  by  their  day's  work.  There  was  not  one  of  the  nine 
who  did  not  herself  appear  to  be  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  and 
they  now  conjoined  their  labours  to  relieve  one  who  was  only 
more  miserable  than  themselves.  This  was  the  finest  specimen 
of  philanthropy  I  had  ever  seen  !  I  had  admired  the  ruins  of 
Dimluce  castle — the  wonders  of  the  giant's  causeway — the  im- 
pressive appearance  of  Plaishin — and  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
Fair  Head  ;  but  all  these  were  lost  in  the  scene  now  before  me  : 
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those  were  the  wonders  of  the  God  of  nature — these  the  works 
of  the  God  of  humanity  and  mercy  ;  and  to  witness  the  sight, — 
the  poor  labouring  for  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  and 
those  to  whose  poverty  was  added  affliction,  read  me  a  lesson 
of  deep  instruction  :  all  was  voluntary,  all  was  done  cheerfully  ; 
and  as  the  day  was  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  deep  distress,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  their  charity  by  labouring  with 
all  their  might.  Myself  and  companions  said,  '  Verily,  these 
shall  not  lose  their  reward  ;'  we  therefore  gave  them  each  a 
piece  of  silver  equal  to  double  what  they  could  have  obtained 
by  their  day's  labour  at  home.  We  gave  some  also  to  the  poor 
woman  herself,  and  to  several  others  who  came  in  to  see  the 
strangers  from  another  country  ;  reaping  ourselves  tenfold  ad- 
vantage in  the  high  satisfaction  we  had  in  viewing  this  delight- 
ful scene  of  humanity  in  the  most  diligent  exercise  for  the  re- 
lief of  distress  and  misery. 

"  June  8. — Mr.  Holdcroft,  my  son  Theodoret,  and  myself 
took  an  inside  jaunting  car,  and  went  forward  to  Garvagh, 
about  eight  Irish  miles,  the  rest  of  the  party  having  proceeded 
the  evening  before  to  Derry.  Here  we  breakfasted,  and  de- 
signed to  have  visited  the  grove  and  neighbourhood  where  my 
father  had  formerly  lived,  and  where  I  expected  to  see  some 
of  my  old  school-fellows ;  but  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  they 
were  all  dead  but  two,  who  were  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  country. 

"  In  Garvagh  I  found  one  class-fellow,  William  Church,  Esq., 
whom  I  visited,  and  from  him  got  information  respecting  most 
of  the  rest :  one  had  married  unfortunately,  and  had  gone  to 
America — another  and  another  were  dead  :  one  was  killed  in  a 
quarrel — a  fourth,  wearied  out  with  a  perverse  and  iniquitous 
w^fe,  took  poison,  and  ended  his  days,  &c.,  &c.  :  hearing  all 
these  things,  and  that  the  school-house,  in  which  we  had  stu- 
died, had  been  pulled  down  and  entirely  destroyed,  I  gave  up 
rny  intended  visit,  and  proceeded  to  Maghera.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town  was  situated  the  house  in  which  I  had 
my  first  conscious  existence  :  but  what  was  my  disappointment 
when  I  found  it  razed  to  the  ground,  excepting  a  small  portion 
of  the  wall,  just  enough  to  indicate  that  a  building  had  once 
been  there.  My  friend,  Mr.  Holdcroft,  took  a  sketch  of  what 
remained,  and  a  few  bearings  of  the  scenery.  We  then  went 
to  find  the  school-house,  where,  at  eight  years  of  age,  I  began 
to  learn  from  old  Lily's  Latin  Grammar — '  In  speech  be  these 
eight  parts  following  :  noun,  pronoun,  &c.,'  the  meaning  of 
which  I  found  it  truly  difficult  to  apprehend.  Near  to  this  place 
I  was  born.  Maghera  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  vast  am 
phitheatre  of  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  is  Slieugullion 
on  the  left,  and  Cairntoger  on  the  right :  these  mountains,  and 
the  beautiful,  well-wooded,  and  well-peopled  vale  below  them, 
through  which  the  beautiful  river  Moyola  takes  its  winding  and 
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fertilizing  course,  form  a  landscape  superior  to  most  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions.  Of  this  old  school-house  and  the  surrounding 
country  Mr.  H.  also  took  a  sketch. 

"  We  then  proceeded  through  the  vale  already  mentioned, 
over  the  Moyola,  and  so  on  to  Tubermore,  Desart  Martin,  Dro- 
more,  and  Magherafelt.  I  was  surprised  on  this  journey  to 
find  my  recollection  perfect,  not  only  in  persons,  but  in  places 
which  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  which  I  had 
quitted  when  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age  :  even  the  mile  trust 
which  divides  the  road  between  Maghera  and  Tubermore,  and 
which  still  survives  the  waste  of  time,  appeared  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  me.  After  staying  about  an  hour  here,  we  took  chaise 
for  Antrim,  thence  to  Belfast,  in  order  to  secure  the  mail  for 
Dublin,  which  we  reached  in  time,  and  fortunately  got  three 
places  in  it,  and  arrived,  thank  God,  without  any  accident. 

"This  short  jouiney  gave  rise  to  many  reflections:  some  of 
a  cheerful,  many  of  a  gloomy  nature.  In  the  first  place,  I  ob- 
served the  women  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  degradation,  the 
peasantry  of  this  sex  almost  universally  barelegged  and  bare- 
footed, without  caps,  hats,  or  bonnets,  with  a  thin  short  jacket, 
or  bed-gown,  and  one  short  petticoat ;  and  even  in  this  slender 
clothing  employed  in  the  severest  labours  of  husbandry,  digging 
in  the  stony  fields,  with  the  long  spade,  which  they  trod  with 
the  bare  foot. 

"  Secondly.  Through  the  county  of  Antrim,  especially  near 
the  coast,  I  observed  the  women  to  be  surprisingly  well  made, 
and  graceful  in  their  motions,  particularly  in  their  walk.  Not- 
withstanding their  exposure  to  the  air,  their  complexion  is  in 
general  fine,  and  their  whole  deportment  exhibits  an  indescriba- 
ble natural  elegance,  unassumed,  and  unaffected.  Their  chief 
personal  drawback  is  their  feet,  which  are  very  broad,  owing  to 
their  going  barefoot.  The  foot  is  here  in  its  natural  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  firm  hold  on  the  ground,  and  enabling 
them  to  walk  steadily,  or  to  spring  from  place  to  place  when 
necessary  :  the  toes  are  long  and  spreading. 

"  Thirdly.  I  have  said  that  the  female  peasantry  in  Ireland 
are  in  a  state  of  great  degradation  :  I  have  given  proofs  of 
this ;  but  to  see  this  fully,  we  must  compare  their  state  with 
the  other  sex. 

"  The  men  are  well  enough  clothed  for  their  circumstances, 
all  well  shod,  and  with  a  sort  of  sur-coat,  which,  when  on,  covers 
them  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Of  all  such  coverings  and  defence, 
the  women  are  generally  destitute,  while  working  in  the  same 
fields,  and  at  precisely  the  same  labour,  as  their  fathers  and 
husbands.  He  would  do  service  to  humanity,  who  would  excite 
the  tone  of  public  feeling  to  examine  and  remedy  this  dreadful 
defect. 

"  Fourthly.  The  peasantry,  without  scarcely  any  kind  of 
advantages,  are  well  bred,  and  their  civility  partakes  of  a  po- 
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liteness  which  is  looked  for  generally  in  vain,  even  in  England, 
among  those  who  occupy  far  superior  situations  in  life,  and 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  much  better  education. 

"  One  day,  during  a  storm,  my  five  companions  and  myself 
took  shelter  in  a  poor  cabin,  into  which  we  had  to  stoop  much 
in  order  to  enter.  I  made  an  apology  for  our  intrusion  :  the 
peasant  immediately  replied,  '  Gentlemen,  you  are  heartily  Avel- 
come  ;  I  wish  I  could  accommodate  you  as  you  require,  but 
you  are  welcome  to  the  best  that  I  have.' 

"The  manner  in  which  this  was  expressed,  the  grace  of  the 
body,  and  stretched-out  hand  and  arm  while  the  words  were 
uttered  ;  and  the  openness  of  the  countenance,  while  at  the 
same  time  an  indescribable  pleasure  looked  out  at  the  eye, 
gave  us  the  highest  assurance  that  we  w^ere  in  reality  welcome  ; 
and  that  we  were  considered  not  as  receiving,  but  as  conferring 
obligation.  In  short,  during  the  whole  of  this  journey  I  did  not 
discover  a  single  instance  of  brutality,  rudeness,  or  ill  manners. 

"  Fifthly.  These  simple  inhabitants  of  this  Protestant  coun- 
try appear  universally  happy  and  cheerful :  they  know  no  better 
state,  and  envy  has  not  been  permitted  to  taint  the  sweets  of 
their  contentment. 

"  Sixthly.  But,  alas !  what  a  different  scene  do  those  parts 
of  the  country  exhibit  that  are  under  the  influence  of  popery. 
I  do  not  speak  through  partiality,  but  challenge  the  most  casual 
observer  to  the  existence  of  the  fact  itself,  that  those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  popery,  and  throughout  the  whole  Ro- 
man Catholic  districts,  that  the  land  is  ill  cultivated,  hedges 
and  fences  universally  neglected,  the  inhabitants  worse  clothed, 
worse  fed  ;  discontented,  gloomy,  and  suspicious.  But  unfetter 
their  minds,  educate  their  youth,  and  they  will  soon  arise  from 
their  present  degraded  state,  and  assume  their  native  charac- 
ter;  for  they  are  radically  the  same  men,  and  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter faith,  and  a  better  fate. 

"  Seventhly.  The  Irish,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  ex- 
tended, are  utterly  adverse  to  improvement  in  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  domestic  economy.  Thev  build  houses,  and,  for  want 
of  due  repairs,  permit  them  to  fall  into  ruins  :  they  will  suffer 
the  rain  to  fall  upon  their  very  beds,  rather  than  put  them- 
selves to  the  trouble  of  mending  the  thatch.  When  a  window 
is  broken,  they  thrust  in  a  rag,  or  a  wisp  of  straw  ;  when 
farther  broken,  they  put  up  a  slate,  or  thin  stone,  against  the 
aperture ;  when  farther  broken  still,  they  supply  the  place  of 
the  glass  with  mason-work  :  and  thus  they  proceed  till,  in  mul- 
titudes of  cases,  not  one  vestige  of  the  window  remains. 

"  I  have  remarked  this  procedure  of  indolence  and  careless- 
ness in  all  its  stages.  I  have  seen  the  windows  in  the  process 
of  gradual  abolition  ;  and  in,  perhaps,  a  thousand  cases  I  have 
seen  the  whole  window  blocked  up,  and  this  even  in  cabins, 
and  where  there  was  no  taxation,  and  the  window  was  essen- 
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tially  necessary  both  to  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  house  itself:  if  the  wall  be  shaken,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  repaired,  and  the  ruin  proceeds,  till  at  length  the 
house  falls :  hence  there  are  more  ruins  of  houses  in  Ireland 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The  same  repre- 
hensible spirit  appears  in  their  clothing :  there  is  no  '  stitch  in 
time  to  save  nine,'  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  esteem  and  love  this  people  :  their  frank- 
ness, simplicity,  cheerfulness,  good-nature,  friendly  disposition, 
unparalleled  hospitality,  and  enduring  patience  under  privations 
of  various  kinds  ;  together  with  their  love  of  learning,  or  rather 
their  desire  to  learn  ;  and  their  hunger  after  literary  informa- 
tion, render  them  amiable  in  the  sight  of  all  who  have  any  in- 
tercourse or  connection  with  them. 

'Ireland,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still !' 

"  I  have  already  observed  that  we  reached  Dublin  early, 
Jane  9,  having  gone  through  a  journey  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred English  miles,  through  a  mountainous  country,  in  rather 
less  than  fourteen  hours.  My  friends  in  Dublin  were  all  anx- 
ious for  my  arrival,  as  they  had  published  that  I  should  preach 
at  the  new  chapel,  Abbey-street,  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.  I  was  much  indisposed  with  a  cold,  but  was  obliged  to 
submit:  it  was  no  use  to  say  I  felt  myself  unable  to  under- 
take the  duty,  as  not  one  could  be  found  who  would  go  in  my 
place. 

"  June  10. — My  cold  was  still  heavy,  but  I  read  the  prayers 
and  preached  ;  the  crowd  was  very  great,  and  we  had  some  of 
the  nobles,  gentry,  and  the  learned  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
counsellors  and  doctors.  I  took  the  subject  of  the  day,  'the 
promise  and  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  from  John  xiv,  and 
continued  my  discourse  for  nearly  two  hours,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  I  had  the  deepest  attention  and  stillness.  I 
have  seldom  felt  greater  power  of  mind,  or  capability  of  easy 
expression,  than  while  thus  showing  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  this  heavenly  gift ;  and  in  refuting  the  arguments  brought 
to  prove  the  infidel  and  irreligious  doctrines  of  the  times. 
These  doctrines  I  turned  to  every  point  of  light,  and  was  ena- 
bled to  refute  them  at  every  turn  :  I  believe  great  grace  rested 
upon  all. 

"  The  great  point  to  be  proved  was  the  connection  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  I  proved  the  omnipre- 
sence and  all-pervading  energy  of  God,  from  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect — from  the  vegetation  of  seeds — from  muscular 
motion — the  circulation  of  the  blood — and  from  the  revolution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"  That  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  hu- 
man body,  I  proved  from  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation 
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of  Adam, — his  body  being  completely  formed  out  of  the  dast 
of  the  earth,  in  all  its  organization,  before  the  breath  of  lives 
was  breathed  into  it  by  the  Almighty,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Adam  became  a  living  soul,  or  animat«4  being.  Allow- 
ing the  Scriptural  account  to  be  true,  this  argument  is  sove- 
reignly conclusive.  I  proved  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of 
the  Hoh'-  Spirit  to  enlighten  the  mind,  convict  the  conscience, 
show  the  nature  of  sin,  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  &c., 
and  explained  at  large  the  word  KapaK?.r/Tog,  which  I  showed 
signified  not  only  a  comforter,  as  we  translate  it,  but  also  an 
instructer,  a  counsellor,  a  legal  adviser,  &c.  :  expatiated  on 
his  office  in  reference  to  sinners,  and  the  process  of  his  opera- 
tions on  such  persons,  convincing  and  convicting  them  of  sin ; 
showing  them  the  spirituality  and  holiness  of  the  law  which 
they  have  broken,  the  penalty  annexed  to  the  transgression,  the 
remedy  provided,  and  the  nature  of  that  remedy  :  the  claim  a 
true  penitent  has  on  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  the  faith  which  he  might  exert  in  reference  to 
his  salvation,  and  then  making  intercession  in  him  with  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered  ;  and  lastly,  witnessing  wath  the 
understanding  that  the  culprit's  sins  are  forgiven,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  becoming  his  sanctifier  and  comforter. 

"  I  farther  showed  how  it  is  this  doctrine  was  not  generally 
received  by  the  world,  who  are  governed  by  the  desire  of  the 
flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  '  they  cannot 
see  him,'  says  our  Lord  ;  that  is,  they  will  not  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  of  which  they  cannot  have  palpable  demon- 
stration. On  this  point  I  argued  that  multitudes  of  things  are, 
and  must  be  credited,  of  which  we  can  have  no  such  evidence ; 
and  that,  if  such  persons  were  to  refuse  to  eat,  before  they  could 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  aliments  were  received 
into  their  stomachs,  in  order  to  nourish  their  bodies,  they  would 
never  eat  more. 

"  The  residence  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  church  of  God — 
'  He  dwelleth  with  you  ;' — and  his  indwelling  in  the  souls  of 
true  believers — '  He  shall  be  in  you,' — were  the  concluding  to- 
pics of  this  discourse. 

"  June  11. — I  have  to-dav  received  a  kind  note  from  my  old 
friend,  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  late  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  which  after  immediately  answering,  I  went  to  the 
house  of  my  friend,  F.  H.  Holdcroft,  at  the  Blacli  Rock,  about 
four  miles  from  Dublin,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Dunlearyy 
where  they  are  forming  a  breakwater  and  a  pier,  of  strong  and 
large  blocks  of  granite,  which  are  raised  from  a  neighbouring 
quarry.  1  am  informed  that  in  some  of  these  blocks  they  find 
crystals  of  beryl,  and  of  garnet ;  one  of  the  former  I  have  pro- 
cured. I  broke  several  stones  with  my  hammer,  but  was  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  any  of  these  crystals  myself.  This 
being  a  holyday,  many  idle,  disorderly  people  from  the  city  are 
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come  down  to  the  Blade  Rock^  and  to  Dunleary,  and  made  much 
noise  and  confusion.  It  was  rather  late  as  I  walked  out  to  the 
gate  to  observe  their  conduct,  when  a  tall  man,  not  very  well 
clotheil,  and  about  half  intoxicated,  came  forward  and  accosted 
me  in  Latin  :  I  answered  him  in  French  ;  he  replied  in  French, 
and  I  answered  him  in  Irish ;  he  replied  in  Irish,  and  I  answer- 
ed him  in  Arabic,  and  here  the  cross-questioning  ended  :  he 
then  spoke  in  Irish,  and  I  bade  him  good  night  in  Latin,  and  re- 
tired within  the  gate  :  he  wished  to  follow,  but  I  prevented  him  ; 
he  then  exhausted  the  whole  vocabulary  of  French  execrations 
upon  me,  and  crowned  them  with  what  he  could  find  of  the  same 
sort  in  Latin.  I  stepped  out  to  him,  and  put  a  piece  of  silver 
into  his  hand,  and  his  curses  were  immediately  turned  into 
blessings,  and  he  very  politely  returned  me  many  thanks  in 
Latin.  So,  out  of  the  same  mouth  proceeded  blessings  and 
cursing. 

"  June  12. — Took  an  early  breakfast  at  Mr.  Holdcroft's, 
threw  myself  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  common  jaunting  cars, 
and  came  into  Dublin,  where  I  found  my  friends,  who  had  made 
an  unsatisfactory  excursion  to  Derry  and  Lough  Erne.  We 
then  mutually  agreed  to  abandon  our  projected  journey  to  Pow- 
erscourt,  the  Dargle,  and  Ar/dow,  and  to  regain  our  own  country 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  June  13. — Spent  most  of  this  day  in  writing  letters,  and 
paying  a  few  visits  previously  to  our  departure  for  England, 
which  we  expect  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  morning  by  the 
Belfast  steam-packet,  for  Liverpool.  May  God  grant  us  his 
presence  and  blessing. 

^^  June  14. — Sailed  this  morning  at  half  past  eight  from  Dub- 
lin, and  came  on  prosperously  ;  the  day  was  beautiful ;  and  those 
who  were  not  indisposed,  enjoyed  the  transit  greatly.  From 
Iloli/head,  which  we  nearly  approached,  we  sailed  down  all  the 
Welsh  coast,  very  near  to  shore,  and  had  fine  prospects  of  all 
that  could  be  seen.  Our  packet  was  literally  crowded  with 
passengers,  and  we  had  a  bugle,  clarionet,  and  great  drum, 
which,  by  the  music  produced  on  them,  relieved  the  tedium  of 
the  passage.  In  the  evening  I  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  west,  and 
the  full  moon  rise  in  the  east  about  the  same  time  ;  the  sight 
was  very  beautiful. 

"  June  15. — This  morning,  at  half  past  two,  our  packet  came 
to  anchor  at  Liverpool,  near  the  pier  head.  An  officer  inspect- 
ed our  baggage  with  promptitude  and  politeness ;  we  got  on 
shore,  took  a  short  repast  at  my  friend,  Mr.  Comer's,  entered 
our  chaise,  and  about  half  past  six  o'clock  got  to  Millbrook, 
where,  I  thank  God,  I  found  all  my  family  in  good  health.  Thus 
have  I  crossed  the  channel  twice,  gone  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  north,  and  got  back  to  my  own 
habitation  in  one  fortnight  from  the  time  I  left  it.  Many  mer- 
cies  I  have  had  during  my  travel,  and  many  dangers  I  have 
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escaped  ;   for  all  which  I  praise  God  through   Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.  Adam  Clarke." 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  Millbrook,  he  again  diligent- 
ly applied  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  Commentary,  deeply 
anxious  to  bring  it  through  the  press,  feeling  that  the  labour  of 
thought  it  required,  and  the  research  which  the  nature  of  the 
work  demanded,  were  highly  injurious  to  his  health ;  and  the 
public  were  frequent  in  their  inquiries  and  eager  in  their  solici- 
tude for  its  completion.  It  had  now  been  several  years  in  pro- 
gress, and  much  remained  yet  to  be  done  ;  but  such  a  work  must 
be  the  labour  of  time,  and  admitted  not  of  hasty  or  inconsiderate 
despatch. 

But  to  these  labours  were  added  extensive  letter  writing. 
Perhaps  few  persons  ever  had  a  wider  or  greater  correspon- 
dence, literary,  social,  and  religious  ;  and  though  so  far  removed 
from  mere  callers,  his  house  was  seldom  free  from  company ; 
and  this  also  trenched  upon  some  of  the  hours  of  his  study  ; 
since  to  make  every  one  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  happy 
was  essential  to  his  own  comfort.  The  hospitable  sociality  of 
his  disposition  was  on  all  occasions  in  constant  exercise.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  following  few  lines  addressed  to  his  sons  : — 

Millbrook,  July  21,  1821. 
"  Dear  Lads, — We  have  had  a  grand  feast  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coronation.  We  brouglit  all  our  tenants  together,  even  to 
the  least  of  their  young  children  ;  and  gave  them  a  dinner.  They 
ate  a  world  of  beef,  pies,  puddings,  and  cheese,  besides  half  a 
bushel  of  currants  and  cherries.  To  all  our  work  people  I  also 
gave  a  holyday,  and  paid  each  his  day's  wages ;  and  when  all 
was  over,  I  gave  every  child  a  penny — all  above  eight  years  old 
a  sixpence — and  to  every  grow^n  person  a  shilling.  We  sung 
and  prayed,  and  afterwards  I  dismissed  them.  They  were  as 
happy  as  they  could  be.  Our  union  jack  was  flying  all  day. 
At  sunset  we  struck  our  flag ;  and  heartily  prayed  morning, 
noon,  and  night  for  the  king." 

On  the  13th  of  July  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  w^as  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  :  an  honour  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  his  feelings,  as  it  proceeded  from  his  own  coun- 
trvmen ;  and  he  knew  also,  that  on  the  same  list  were  enrolled 
some  of  the  highest  and  best  nam.es  of  that  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  Dr.  Clarke  yielded  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  the  Methodists  of  Epworth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, that  he  would  ro  and  preach  for  their  chapel ;  and  as  it 
was  especially  endeared  to  him,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
founder  of  Methodism,  he  the  more  readily  assented  to  their 
request.  An  account  of  this  visit  is  detailed  in  letters  to  his 
youngest  daughter. 
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Epiuorth,  Sept.  18,  1821. 

'"My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — Your  mother  and  I,  continuing  our 
first  intention  of  visiting  Epworth,  the  rectory  of  the  venerable 
Samuel  Wesley,  we  set  off  in  a  chaise  from  Rochdale.  The 
day  was  cloudy,  the  wind  high  and  drying.  Through  all  the 
country  the  people  were  busy  with  their  corn,  turning  it  to  the 
wind,  or  lading  and  carrying  it  home.  We  had  eighteen  miles 
to  run  on  a  perpetual  ilat,  and  about  ten  miles  of  the  road  almost 
totally  unfrequented,  except  by  the  carts  and  wagons  of  the 
farmers  :  no  coach,  and  rarely  a  chaise,  ever  passes  this  way. 

"  We  arrived  at  Epworth  at  one  o'clock.  It  is  a  long,  mean, 
straggling  village,  without  symmetry  or  form,  and  in  itself 
wholly  uninteresting. 

"  We  were  kindly  received  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
where  every  attention  was  shown  us ;  and  were  soon  informed 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  rector  of  Wroote,  and  curate  of  Ep- 
worth, had  been  to  inform  young  Mr.  Wilkinson,  that,  '  hearing 
Dr.  Clarke  was  about  to  visit  Epworth,  he  supposed  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  parsonage-house  which  had  been  built  by 
old  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  and  that  he  should  have  much  pleasure 
in  showing  it  to  him.'  When  we  arrived,  Mr.  Wilkinson  sent 
a  note  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  informing  him  of  our  being 
in  Epwoi^th ;  upon  receipt  of  which  he  immediately  came  down 
to  my  lodging. 

"  We  proceeded  to  the  parsonage  :  I  trod  the  ground  with 
reverence,  and  with  strong  feelings  of  religious  gratification. 
After  having  introduced  your  mother  and  myself  to  his  lady  and 
daughter,  Mr.  Nelson  led  us  into  every  room  and  apartment  of 
the  house,  up  and  down.  I  was  greatly  delighted.  The  house 
is  a  large,  plain  mansion,  built  of  brick,  canted  roof  and  tiled  : 
I  even  looked  out  upon  the  leads.  It  is  a  complete,  old-fashioned 
family  house,  and  very  well  suited  for  nineteen  children.  The 
attic  floor  is  entirely  from  end  to  end  o^f  the  whole  building. 
The  floor  itself  tei-raced,  evidently  designed  for  a  repository  of 
the  tithe  corn,  and  where  it  would  be  preserved  cool  and  safe. 

"  Having  ended  the  examination,  which  took  up  some 
considerable  time,  we  were  shown  into  the  parlour,  when  the 
clergyman  began  some  literary  conversation,  particularly  rela- 
tive to  the  nature,  structure,  &c.,  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Here  your  poor  father  was  perfectly  at  home,  and  I  spoke  on 
the  subject  for  nearly  an  hour ;  the  reverend  gentleman  looked 
pleased,  and  expressed  the  sentiments  of  high  gratification, 
shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said  he  was  obliged  by  our 
visit :  we  were  not  wanting  in  polite  acknowledgments,  for 
we  really  felt  ourselves  obliged,  as  well  as  highly  delighted. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  church  :  this  revived  my  reverential 
feelings  ;  it  is  simple,  very  plain,  and  clean.  I  went  to  the  com- 
munion table,  which  is  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Wesley's  time ;  and 
I  ascended  the  pulpit ;   and  while  kneeling  on  the  biiss.  pro- 
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nounced  to  all  that  were  below,  these  words — 'He  that  heliev- 
eth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself.'' 

"  Having  looked  a  little  about  on  all  things,  we  went  into  the 
church-yard  to  see  a  sycamore-tree,  which  was  planted  by  the 
hand  of  old  Samuel  Wesley  :  it  is  large  ;  I  measured  its  girth — 
it  was  exactly  two  fathoms  in  circumference  :  I  brought  away 
a  piece  of  the  outer  bark  :  the  tree  is  become  hollow  at  the  root, 
and  is  decaying  fast : — it  is  w^ell  grown,  and  fowl  of  many  a 
wing  have  lodged  under  its  branches  :  it  has  shot  out  strong 
and  po\Verful  boughs  ;  some  of  which  have  already  dropped  off, 
and,  after  a  few  more  years,  will  have  neither  root  nor  branch. 
We  marked  also  old  Mr.  Wesley's  tomb-stone.  With  the  whole 
of  this  visit,  your  mother  and  myself  were  highly  pleased." 


To  the  Same. 

Nottingham,  Sept.  21,  1821. 
"  I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  Mary,  from  Epworth,  and  shall 
continue  my  account.  I  preached  at  Epworth  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  for  their  chapel,  and  Mr.  Atherton  again  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  :  owing  to  the  farmers  and  peasantry 
being  engaged  in  getting  in  their  corn,  the  congregations  were 
not  large.  After  the  evening's  sermon,  I  administered  the  sa- 
crament to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  communicants.  The 
people  all  appeared  pleased  and  edified  ;  a  more  genuine,  simple- 
hearted,  affectionate  people,  I  have  rarely  seen  ;  your  mother 
was  quite  delighted  with  them  :  being  a  sort  of  islanders, — for 
their  place  is  in  the  island  of  Axholme,  and  their  town  far  re- 
moved from  any  other, — they  are  so  circumstanced,  that  they 
can  have  but  little  intercourse  with  their  more  refined,  but  dis- 
tant neighbours  :  they  have  but  little  polish,  but  no  boorishness 
in  their  manners :  they  appear  to  possess  great  good-nature, 
simplicity,  and  sincerity,  together  with  much  humility  ;  and  their 
universal  and  singular  modesty  gives  a  tone,  and  strangely 
speaking  energy,  to  their  whole  conduct.  They  retain  the  man- 
ners of  the  better  part  of  the  peasants  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  I  shall  not  soon  have  so  much  solid  satisfaction  among 
any  people.  I  did  not  tell  you  I  had  got  a  pair  of  fire  tongs, 
which  had  belonged  to  old  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  and  which 
were  bought  at  the  family  sale  :  there  is  also  an  old  clock, 
which  I  rather  think  I  shall  have,  and  for  which  I  left  a  com- 
mission. It  is  one  of  the  old  school,  pulls  up  with  a  string,  and 
goes  (when  it  can)  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  One  of  the 
friends  had  sawed  me  off  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  sycamore-tree,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  which  T 
shall  carefully  bring  with  me.  Another  friend  presented  me 
with  a  drawing  of  the  church  :   another  has  given  me  a  nice 
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view  of  the  parsonage-house  :  I  have  also  got  an  extract,  from 
an  ancient  terrier,  which  minutely  describes  that  old  house, 
which  was  burnt  down  about  1700.  That  which  now  stands  is 
the  second  house  which  old  Sannuel  Wesley  built ;  for  his  house 
was  twice  burnt  down.  It  will  surprise  you  to  hear  that  their 
ancient  parsonage-house,  in  which  old  Samuel  Wesley  himself 
lived,  and  in  which  several  of  their  children  were  born,  was 
constructed  of  timber  and  mud,  and  plastered  without,  and 
covered  with  thatch. 

"  We  left  Ep worth  yesterday  :  properly  speaking,  we  had  no 
road  for  upwards  of  forty  miles,  but  travelled  through  fields  of 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  barley,  and  turnips,  often  crushing 
them  under  our  wheels.  In  all  my  travels  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  this :  I  feared  we  were  trespassing,  but  the  drivers 
assured  us  that  there  was  no  other  road.  At  a  place  called 
Retford,  we  dined  :  the  whole  day  was  thoroughly  wet,  and  we 
much  feared  being  benighted  in  passing  over  the  forest  of  Merry 
Sherivood ;  for,  although  we  could  not  expect  to  meet  Robin 
Hood  himself,  or  Little  John,  Will  Scarlet,  nor  Arthur  a  Bland; 
yet  we  knew  they  had  successors  in  the  country,  who  might 
take  our  property  with  less  ceremony,  less  politeness,  and  much 
less  consideration ;  for  Robin  and  his  men  often  stripped  the 
rich,  that  they  might  clothe  the  poor.  However,  we  got  safely 
into  Nottingham  before  nightfall. 

"  With  love  from  your  mother,  I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  that  Dr.  Clarke  should  feel 
something  of  enthusiasm  on  his  visit  to  the  birth-place  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  to  whom  and  to  vi'hose  system  he  was 
so  warmly,  so  devotedly  attached,  through  so  many  years  of 
weal  and  wo.  As  a  man,  as  a  divine,  and  as  a  philanthropist, 
he  held  Mr.  John  Wesley  in  the  highest  rank  of  mortals ;  and 
his  personal  kindnesses  to  himself  had  superadded  to  all  the  other 
claims  on  his  respect  and  admiration — the  character  of  friend- 
ship, or  rather  that  of  the  dutiful  regard  of  a  son  for  a  father ; 
which  sentiments  he  ever  cherished,  and  was  on  all  occasions 
as  alive  to  Mr.  Wesley's  honour,  as  if  he  had  actually  borne 
that  endearing  relationship.  No  wonder  then  that  we  hear  him 
say,  he  trod  with  reverence  the  scene  of  Mr.  Wesley's  entrance 
on  that  life  which  was  destined,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be  so 
entirely  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and 
which  he  held  each  day  as  if  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  ready 
to  offer  it  up,  should  it  have  been  permitted  by  the  Father  of 
spirits  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  men. 

On  his  return  to  Millbrook,  Dr.  Clarke  thus  wrote  to  his 
youngest  son,  then  at  Cambridge,  respecting  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  : — 
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Millbrook,  Nov.  27,  1S21. 

"  My  Dear  Joseph, — In  reference  to  your  studies,  I  wish 
3/0U  to  get  all  that  is  classical  in  your  university  courses  ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  take  Arabic  and  Persian  with  Professor  Lee:  as 
to  Hebrew,  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  study  it  there.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  man  in  your  college  who  understands  it  better 
than  your  father  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  none  that  can  pronounce  it 
better.  I  consider  Persian  and  Arabic  as  opening  more  sources 
of  information  than  any  other  languages  in  the  universe.  All 
that  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  is  really  worthy  of 
being  known,  has  been  published  either  in  English  or  French. 
There  is  no  store-house  there  to  be  unlocked  ;  and  when  a  man 
understands  Greek  and  Latin  well  enough  to  relish  the  beauties 
of  the  poets  and  historians  in  those  languages,  I  think  the  hair- 
splitting business  of  verbal  criticism  on  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
on  mendings  and  measures  of  corrupt  readings,  will  amount  to 
extremely  little  in  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  :  there  are  men 
who  are  usefully  thus  employed,  but  another  path  is  your  use- 
ful course. 

"  The  Persian  and  Arabic  contain  immense  treasures  yet 
unlocked,  and  will  pay  interest  of  ten  thousand  per  cent,  to 
those  who  labour  in  their  acquisition.  In  this  study  you  are 
continually  treading  on  new  ground  :  a  new  world  is  open  to 
3'our  view,  producing  new  images,  and  new  ideas ;  and  through 
the  whole  a  new  system  of  knowledge,  ornamental,  delightful, 
and  truly  profitable.  Were  I  to  go  no  farther  than  my  own 
large  stock  of  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS.,  what  a  store-house 
of  excellences  do  they  contain  !  I  say,  then,  avail  yourself 
of  Professor  Lee's  assistance,  and  remember  an  Arabic  proverb  : 
'  Partial  knowledge  is  better  than  total  ignorance  :  he  who  can- 
not acquire  all  that  he  would,  should  be  careful  to  get  all  that 
he  can.' 

"  Present  my  kind  respects  to  Professor  Lee,  and  tell  him 
how  much  I  rejoice  in  his  honour  and  prosperity.  Your  affec- 
tionate father,  Adam  Clarke." 

Dr.  Clarke  had  often  and  long  expressed  a  strong  desire  for 
all  his  children  to  meet  together  once  more  under  the  same  roof 
with  himself  and  Mrs.  Clarke  ;  but  their  varied  circumstances 
and  engagements  often  interposed  to  prevent  this  desirable 
meeting  from  taking  place  :  each  year  since  their  increased 
separation  it  had  been  afresh  proposed,  and  hitherto  as  fre- 
quently disappointed. 

The  subject  being  again  revived,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  sons  in 
London  respecting  it : — 

Millbrook,  November  2i,  1821. 
"My  Dear  Lads, — There   is  a  great  deal  of  anticipation 
here,  concerning  the  projected  general  meeting  of  the  family  at 
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Stourport.  I  must  own  I  have  few  sanguine  hopes,  nor  would 
I  now  leave  home,  but  on  the  condition  of  meeting  all  my  chil- 
dren, and  should  I  once  more  get  all  my  family  about  me,  as 
common  sense  would  dictate  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
the  last  time  that  we  should  thus  meet,  I  should  earnestly  wish 
that  some  solemn  act  should  stamp  the  meeting.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  meet  in  gloom  : — no,  I  will  be  as  cheerful  and 
as  happy  with  you  as  I  can  be ;  but  I  wish  us  all  to  act  like  a 
patriarchal  family  of  old,  et  cum  Deo  inire  Feed  us :  to  take  a 
covenant  with  God,  which  shall  put  us  all  in  an  especial  man- 
ner under  his  protection. 

"  What  should  this  covenant  be  1  A  very  simple  service,  yet 
one  on  which  my  whole  heart  is  bent ; — that  ive  all  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  swpper  together.  I  have  thought  much 
of  this  lately,  especially  since  I  wrote  the  closing  scene  of  old 
Samuel  Wesley's  Life ;  when,  in  extremis,  he  ordered  all  his 
family  to  gather  around  his  bed,  and  receive  the  sacrament  with 
him,  using  our  Lord's  words:  'With  desire  have  I  desired  to 
eat  this  last  passover  with  you  before  I  die.' 

"Now  we  could  all  go  together  to  the  church,  and  get  the 
clergyman  to  deliver  it  to  us  ;  father,  mother,  John,  Theodoret, 
Anna  Maria  and  Rowley,  Eliza  and  Hook,  and  Mary  Ann  and 
Joseph  :  this  would  be  to  me  the  happiest  day  of  my  earthly 
existence,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  God  would  crown  it  with 
an  especial  blessing,  and  would  from  that  hour  take  you  all  into 
his  more  especial  care  and  protection.  There  is  a  mighty 
availableness  in  this  kind  of  covenant-making ;  whatever  and 
whoever  is  thus  given  to  God,  he  interests  himself  in  reference 
towards  for  ever :  it  is  his  own  way,  and  this  is  one  grand  and 
especial  use  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Some  of  my  children  have 
not  entered  into  the  Lord's  covenant,  and  it  is  often  to  me  a 
great  and  oppressive  grief  of  heart :  let  me  then  thus  glory 
over  you  all,  and  my  sun  will  set  with  fewer  clouds  after  having 
had  this  divine  satisfaction. 

"  1  am,  my  dear  lads,  your  old,  nearly  worn-out,  affectionate, 
deeply  affectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke.'* 

It  was  during  Dr.  Clarke's  visit  to  Stourport,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  family  meeting,  that  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  earl  and  countess  of  Derby,  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Lady  Mary  Stanley,  to  the  earl 
of  Wilton.     The  letter  is  dated, — 

Stourport,  Worcestershire,  Dec.  21,  182L 
"  My  Good  Lord  and  Lady, — When  the  public  papers  an- 
nounced the  union  of  your  most  amiable  daughter,  Lady  Mary, 
with  the  earl  of  Wilton,  from  my  high  esteem  of  your  noble 
family  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  declare  how  much  I  felt  interested  in  the  wel- 
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fare  and  happiness  of  all  its  branches :  but  the  fear  lest  this 
might  be  considered  as  making  too  free,  and  presuming  too 
much  on  the  attention  by  which  I  had  been  honoured  by  your 
lordship,  ladyship,  and  family,  caused  me  to  lay  aside  my  pen  : 
but  the  valued  present  of  game  from  Knowsley  Hall,  and  the 
arrival  of  bride  cake  last  evening,  which  has  been  sent  after  me 
to  this  place,  have  evidenced  too  much  kind  attention  on  the 
part  of  your  lordship  and  ladyship  not  to  encourage  me  now  to 
perform  what  respect  and  esteem  had  previously  dictated. 

"  If,  when  utterly  unknown  to  the  Knowsley  family,  I  felt  a 
part  of  that  stroke  which,  while  it  added  another  inhabitant  to 
heaven,  was  at  the  same  time  an  afflictive  dispensation  to  ten- 
derly affectionate  parents  and  relatives,  I  must  now  feel,  unless 
strangely  altered,  gladdened  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
breach  is  thus  made  up  by  the  addition  of  this  nobleman  to  the 
family,  in  the  relation  of  son. 

"  The  amiability  of  Lady  Mary's  character,  disposition,  and 
the  highly  finished,  yet  condescending  politeness  of  her  man- 
ners, together  with  her  strongly  marked  reverence  for  God  and 
every  thing  sacred,  have  often  made  her  the  subject  of  most 
pleasing  conversation  at  Millbrook ;  and  we  have  thought  how 
happy  must  that  man  be  to  whose  hand  the  divine  Providence 
should  consign  that  of  your  excellent  daughter. 

"  The  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  has  in  due  time  taken 
place,  and  myself  and  family  have  the  honour  to  add  our  most 
cordial  congratulations  to  those  of  the  numerous  relatives  and 
friends  of  your  noble  house,  and  our  earnest  prayers  to  the  God 
of  heaven,  that  this  union,  so  auspiciously  commenced,  may 
proceed  under  his  especial  benediction,  and  have  all  its  issues 
to  his  eternal  glory,  and  the  increasing  felicity  of  the  parties, 
through  every  period  of  their  earthly  progression,  and  in  the 
interminable  beatitudes  of  the  world  to  come.  These  devout 
and  fervent  wishes  stand  equally  distant  from  compliment, — 
which  it  would  ill  biscome  us  to  use  ;  and  from  flattery, — which 
would  not  be  received ;  and  are  the  free  and  spontaneous  emo- 
tion of  hearts  which,  while  they  wish  well  to  every  human 
family,  are  particularly  interested  in  behalf  of  the  noble  family 
of  Knowsley,  and  of  all  those  who  are  related  to,  or  connected 
with  it. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  good  lord  and  lady,  your  hum- 
ble, grateful,  and  obedient  servant,  Adam  Clarke." 

To  this  communication  his  lordship  sent  the  following 
reply  : — 

Eaton  Hall,  Bee.  25,  1821. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Your  very  kind  and  obliging  letter  was  put  into 
my  hands  yesterday,   as  I  was  just  setting  out  for  this  place ; 
and  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity,  after  having  seen  my  daugh- 

22* 
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ter,  of  conveying  to  you  the  united,  grateful  thanks  of  herself, 
Lady  Derby,  and  myself,  for  your  congratulations  upon  her 
marriage,  and  for  the  warm  interest  you  take,  and  the  fervent 
wishes  you  express,  for  her  happiness  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  1  am  happy  to  assure  you  that,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
can  extend,  there  is  every  prospect  of  all  our  wishes  being  real- 
ized in  both  respects.  The  marriage  is  founded  upon  mutual 
affection  between  the  parties,  and  meets  with  the  fullest  sanc- 
tion and  approbation  of  all  connected  with,  or  related  to,  either 
of  them  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  guide  of  their  conduct,  will  not  leave  them 
when  they  are  experiencing  such  fresh  and  gracious  marks  of 
his  favour  and  protection  :  I  am  sure  you  will  add  your  prayers 
to  ours,  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

"  Let  me  again  entreat  tliat  you  and  all  your  good  family  will 
accept  our  best  thanks  for  all  your  kindness,  and  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged,  and 
faithful,  humble  servant,  Derby." 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  peruse  the  following  letter  from 
Adam  Munhi  Rat'hana,  one  of  the  Singhalese  priests,  dated, — 

Colomho,  Dec.  19,  1821. 

"  My  Dear  Father, — Here  I  am,  comfortable  and  happy  : 
however,  1  -will  tell  you  my  good  generally.  Since  we  sailed 
from  England,  we  have  every  Sunday  read  prayers,  and  some- 
times had  a  sermon  ;  every  morning  and  evening  we  have  met 
in  Sir  Richard  Ottley's  cabin  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray,  indeed, 
sometimes  bless  God ;  some  of  the  other  passengers  have 
joined.  We  have  three  Sundays  had  the  Lord's  supper;  in- 
deed my  mind  sometimes  rejoice  concerning  my  soul. 

"  Every  day  Judge  Ottley  order  us  to  go  to  him,  for  our  im- 
provement ;  indeed,  by  his  teaching,  v/e  have  got  great  know- 
ledge— also  he  is  very  kind  to  us.  Your  book  teaches  us  great 
knowledge  :  he  talks  to  us  out  of  it,  and  my  mind  is  preatly 
satisfied  witii  him  all  the  time.  I  now  better  understand  what 
you  wrote  to  us  in  your  little  book,  {Clavis  Bihlica*)  and  I  am 
now  sorrowful  in  my  mind  when  I  read  your  excellent  teaching, 
seeing  my  great  danger  of  everlasting  death,  but  I  have  often 

*  A  tract  written  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  instruction  of  the  Singhalese 
priests,  and  subsequently  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Clavis  Biblica ; 
or,  a  Compendium  of  Scriptural  Knowledge  ;  containing  a  General 
View  of  the  Contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  :  the  Principles 
of  Christianity  derived  from  them,  and  the  Reasons  on  which  they  are 
founded  :  with  Directions  how  to  read  most  profitably  the  Holy  Bible. 
Originally  drawn  up  for  the  Instruction  of  two  Teerunanxies,  or  High 
Priests  of  Budhoo,  from  the  island  of  Ceylon." 
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after  reading  much  satisfaction  in  my  mind  :  you  have  done  great 
kindness  to  me,  and  I  feel  much  as  I  can  for  your  sake. 

"  On  the  30th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Colombo ;  the  gover- 
nor very  kind  to  me,  and  put  me  under  Rev.  Dr.  S ,  who 

came  from  England,  colonial  chaplain  ;  with  him  I  study  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  I  hope  in  a  very  short  time  I  will  be  able  to 
preach  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  I  was 
with  you,  I  told  you  I  wish  to  have  some  power  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  heathen  people  :  my  wish,  I  thank  God,  he  was  done 
for  me,  and  I  have  now  exceeding  happiness  in  receiving  this 
great  blessing,  and  in  seeing  my  welfare  in  this  respect.  My 
dear  father,  I  will  never  forget  you  :  you  cut  me  some  of  your 
hair,  and  when  I  think  of  you,  I  take  it  in  my  hand,  and  seeing 
that,  my  mind  is  full  of  sorrow,  wanting  you.  Hereafter  I 
hope  you  send  me  your  likeness ;  what  you  have  done  for  me 
makes  me  feel  highly,  and  my  daily  prayer  is  for  you  and  your 
family.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Adam  Munhi  Rat'hana." 
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In  the  month  of  June,  1820,  ihe  feelings  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Clarke,  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  of  their  family,  were  very 
painfully  exercised  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Butterworth,  Mrs. 
Clarke's  youngest  sister,  who  had  been  lingering  under  painful 
affliction  for  some  time,  and  was  called  to  enter  into  her  rest 
after  enduring  much  bodily  suffering.  She  was  a  woman  of 
sound  judgment  and  deep  piety  :  from  the  time  in  which  she 
especially  took  God  for  her  portion,  she  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly and  devotedly  engaged  in  his  service  ;  and  the  joy  of 
her  heart  was  to  do  his  will,  and  assist  his  cause  and  people. 
Her  affection  for  Dr.  Clarke  was  great,  the  regard  created  by 
relationship  being  deepened  by  his  having  been  to  her  the  in- 
strument of  great  spiritual  good  ;  and  the  love  which  she  felt 
for  Mrs.  Clarke  showed  itself  in  constant  kindness,  not  only  to 
her,  but  to  each  member  of  her  family,  who  will  always  remem- 
ber her  as  their  kind  aunt. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Butterworth  to  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  written  shortly  after  the  decease  of  his  wife  : — 

Bedford  Square,  June  20,  1820. 

"My  Very  Dear  Sister, — You  can,  I  am  sure,  enter  into 
my  feelings  on  this  mournful  occasion  : — suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we.  have  also  great  consolation.  The  steadfast  assurance  we 
have  of  your  dear  sister's  felicity,  should  sooth  every  sorrow. 
Her  uniformly  pious  life  would  have  been  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  present  happiness,  had  we  had  no  other  proofs  than  comparing 
that  with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  But  she  had  great 
peace  and  assurance  in  contemplating  the  prospect  of  death  : 
we  had  many  delightful  conversations  on  the  future  state  :  and, 
about  a  week  before  her  departure,  we  read  together  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Second  Corinthians,  and  commented  upon  it  with 
singular  foretastes  of  those  joys  which  are  everlasting. 

"  The  night  before  her  final  separation,  when  labouring  under 
excessive  weakness,  she  whispered  to  me  as  emphatically  as 
she  could,  '  God  is  my  support,  and  my  strength,  and  my  portion 
for  ever  ;'  and  she  repeated,  '  my  portion  for  ever.' 

"  Those  words,  seventy-third  Psalm,  twenty-sixth  verse,  had 
often  been  her  prayer  and  her  comfort. 

"  It  was  neither  her  wish  nor  mine  to  have  what  is  called  a 
funeral  sermon,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  do  not 
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approve  of  iheni  but  iu  very  particular  cases,  I  should,  how- 
ever, feel  exceedingly  gratified  to  hear  our  dear  brother  Adam 
from  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  verses  of  that  Psalm,  without  any 
reference  to  your  dear  departed  sister.  Neither  she  nor  1  ever 
met  with  any  preacher  so  suited  to  our  taste,  and  under  whose 
preaching  we  so  much  profited.  The  last  sermon  she  heard 
from  him,  at  Liverpool,  she  often  spoke  of  with  peculiar  delight. 
"  With  best  love  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  all  the  family,  I  ever  re- 
main, my  dear  sister,  your  very  affectionate  brother, 

"  Joseph  Butterworth." 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Clarke  replied  as  follows  : — 

MitthrooJc,  June  22,  1820. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Brother  Butterworth, — Several  days 
ago  I  wished  to  have  sent  you  a  few  lines,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  authority  of  a  maxim  of  my  own,  '  That  offered  sympa- 
thy, in  the  time  of  deep  sorrow  and  privation,  whether  it  come 
personally  or  by  letter,  tends  to  exacerbate  the  evil  which  it 
wishes  to  remove.' 

"  From  long  observation  I  formed  this  maxim ;  and  were  I 
to  give  way  to  its  utmost  authority,  I  should  refrain  even  now 
from  writing,  that  I  might  not  open  a  wound,  which  must,  on 
every  offer  of  well-meant  and  officious  friendship,  bleed  afresh. 
You  have  now  had  realized,  in  your  own  case,  the  possibility  of 
that  which,  in  reference  to  myself,  has  often  penetrated  my  heart 
with  amazement  and  horror  :  but  you  have  had  so  much  of  the 
tempering  mercy  of  the  great  God  mixed  with  the  cup  of  trem- 
bling ;  which,  if  it  did  not,  and  indeed  could  not  deprive  it  of 
all  its  acrimony,  nor  render  it  palatable,  could  not  fail  to  make 
it  supportable,  and  convert  it  into  a  medium  calculated  to  sooth, 
if  not  to  heal,  the  evils  of  life. 

"  I  need  not  speak  a  word  on  the  excellences  of  your  late 
wife:  her  steady  piety  to  God,  her  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
means  of  grace,  her  incessant  practical  godliness  ;  her  continual 
labours  of  love  among  the  poor  of  Christ's  flock,  and  the  indi- 
gent in  general ;  her  sound  judgment ;  her  great  prudence  and 
discretion,  connected  with  her  many  domestic  virtues; — gave 
me,  and  all  her  friends,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  her  mind,  and  the  excellence  of  her  heart;  both  of  which 
were  directed,  refined,  and  managed  by  the  grace  and  energy 
of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  ;  and,  while  they  illustrated,  gave  the 
fullest  proof  of  the  purity  and  supereminence  of  that  creed 
which  she  learned  from  the  Bible,  and  which  was  interwoven 
with  every  fibre  of  her  heart.  It  was  her  own  boast  that  she 
was  a  Methodist,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  that  part  of  the  church 
of  Christ  with  which  she  was  coimected,  that  she  was  a  sound 
one,  faithful  to  her  God,  to  his  work,  and  to  his  people.  Her 
name,  her  zeal,  and  her  labours  of  love,  veiled  as  much   as 
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possible  from  the  public  eye  by  her  modesty  and  humility,  will  long 
live  in  the  recollection  and  hearts  of  many  ;  and  will  never  be 
blotted  out  of  that  register,  where  /  was  hungry^  and  yc  gave 
me  meat ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  sick,  and  ye  visited  me,  is 
entered  as  the  evidence  of  the  incorruptible  faith  of  every 
genuine  son  and  daughter  of  God  Almighty. 

"  In  your  own  remembrance  these  things  must  live  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner ;  yielding  you  much  instruction,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  produce  much  gratitude  to  God  for  the  mercy  so  long 
leiit,  and  which,  in  his  unerring  wisdom  and  most  benevolent 
providence,  he  has  now  reclaimed. 

*'  Her  resignation  in  her  most  trying  sickness,  her  peaceful 
death,  and  the  strong  confidence  with  which  God  had  endued 
her  soul,  have  put  the  crown  on  his  mercies,  and  the  broad 
seal  of  his  approbation  on  her  creed,  her  character,  and  her 
conduct. 

'^  My  dear  brother,  I  condole,  and  at  the  same  time  rejoice 
with  you,  that  the  God  who  has  long  been  her  portion  and  your 
portion,  is  become  her  portion  for  ever!  May  his  name  have 
eternal  praise,  and  may  we  all,  when  his  work  is  done  in  us, 
and  his  will  fulfilled  by  us,  be  brought  to  have  her  blessedness,— 

'■  Far  from  a  world  of  arief  and  sin, 
With  God  eternally  shut  in!' 

*'  With  respect  to  the  noble  words  in  which  she  expressed 
her  latest  and  strongest  confidence,  it  would,  I  believe,  give  mc 
pleasure  to  take  them  for  a  text  in  any  place,  and  associate  in 
the  explanation  their  powerful  illustration  by  her  useful  life  and 
happy  death. 

"  I  am,  my  very  dear  brother  Butterworth,  with  heartiest 
love  to  Joseph  and  his  family,  your  ever  affectionate 

"■  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  month  of  February,  1821,  while  Dr.  Clarke  was  on  a 
visit  to  London,  he  heard  of  the  illness  of  the  late  Rev,  Joseph 
Benson  ;  and  though  on  many  subjects,  and  in  many  respects, 
these  two  divines  thought  dissimilarly,  yet  Dr.  Clarke  ever  con- 
sidered Mr.  Benson  as  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  in  the 
Wesleyan  body  of  preachers,  if  not  the  ablest  of  his  day. 

On  its  being  intimated  by  a  mutual  friend,  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Benson  and  his  family  to  see  Dr. 
Clarke,  he  immediately  accompanied  Mr.  R.  Smith  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Benson,  in  the  City  Road.  The  scene  was  a 
solemn  one ;  for  the  dying  servant  of  God  was  about  to  pass 
into  the  reality  of  those  things  which  had  been  the  objects  of 
his  faith,  and  the  substance  of  the  long  course  of  his  hopes. 

On  Dr.  Clarke's  entering  the  room,  Mr.  Benson  recognised 
him,  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  Dr.  Clarke  took,  and 
observed,  "You  are  now,  sir,  called   to  prove,   in  your  own 
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experience,  that  power  and  mercy  of  God,  exhibited  under  all 
circumstances,  to  which  you  have  so  long  borne  testimony." 
To  which  remark  Mr.  Benson  replied,  in  very  articulate  tones, 
"  That  his  reliance  was  firm  and  steadfast  upon  God,  and  that 
he  did  experience  the  power  and  comfort  of  the  truths  which 
he  had  preached."  On  Dr.  Clarke's  remarking,  he  thought  the 
light  in  the  room  too  great,  Mr.  Benson  observed,  "  I  can  bear 
a  strong  light."  To  which  Dr.  Clarke  emphatically  replied, 
"  Yes,  you  always  saw  things  in  a  strong  light." 

As  it  was  evident  that  a  few  hours  would  close  the  mortal 
scene,  Dr.  Clarke  kneeled  down  by  the  bedside,  which  was 
surrounded  by  several  members  of  Mr.  Benson's  family,  and  in 
a  short,  but  earnest  prayer,  commended  this  dying  servant  of 
God  to  his  especial  support  and  protection,  while  passing  from 
time  into  eternity ;  then,  kissing  his  clay-cold  brow.  Dr.  Clarke 
left  the  apartment,  deeply  affected,  yet  rejoicing  that  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  commendatory  prayer  beside 
the  death-bed  of  this  venerable  and  able  minister  of  Christ. 

Before  Dr.  Clarke  left  town,  he  had  the  melancholy  task  of 
speaking  over  Mr.  Benson's  corpse,  in  City  lload  chapel,  before 
an  immense  crowd  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  pronouncing  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  his  talents  and 
long  and  successful  ministerial  labours. 

Dr.  Clarke  had,  on  a  previous  occasion,  performed  the  funeral 
service,  and  pronounced  a  short  but  warm  oration,  over  the 
remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Bradburn,  for  whose  kindly 
heart  and  disinterested  nature  he  ever  entertained  sincere 
regard. 

The  insertion  of  the  following  letter  will  best  express  Dr. 
Clarke's  views,  and  manner  of  receiving  the  observations  of 
the  readers  of  his  Commentary  : — 

Millbrook. 

"  Dear  Sir, — There  is  no  need  of  an  apology  either  for  the 
language  or  spirit  of  your  letter  ;  as  there  is  certainly  nothing 
amiss  in  either.  You  wish  me  to  '  consider  your  objections 
when  I  can  spare  an  hour.'  Then  I  shall  never  consider  them; 
for  were  I  to  live  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  come,  I  have  work 
now  furnished  for  every  minute  of  that  time. 

"  But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  keep  entire  silence  on  this 
account ;  especially  as  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  return  my  sincere 
and  hearty  thanks  to  you,  and  indeed  to  every  gentleman  w^ho, 
in  such  spirit,  endeavours  to  instruct  me  in  what  I  know  not, 
and  set  me  right  where  I  mistake. 

"  I  have  ever  found  it  difficult  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
nature  or  essence  of  God.  Not  because  I  have  not  thought 
much  upon  the  subject,  but  because  it  is  extremely  difficult  on 
such  a  subject  to  transfer  to  the  mind  of  another  the  evidence 
which  I  may  have  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  which  is  either 
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new  or  uncommon.  I  have  considered,  as  deeply  as  I  can,  the 
M^hole  of  the  matter  relative  to  contingency  and  absolute  cc^^ 
talnty^  and  what  is  intimately  connected  with  tlie  subject — 
prescience  and  predestination ;  and  though  I  could  explain 
myself  in  other  terms,  yet  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  in  any 
other  way  than  that  to  which  you  appear  to  object. 

"  I  wish  ever  to  distinguish  in  my  own  mind  the  intinite 
liberty  of  God  to  exert  or  not  exert  any  of  his  attributes  in  any 
given  circumstances. 

"  I  scarcely  have  ever  seen  a  treatise  on  the  divine  nature, 
that  does  not  make  the  being  God  a  necessitated  agent  of  his 
own  attributes.  This  is  a  fault  which  I  have  told  the  author  of 
the  Views  of  the  Trinity  runs  through  his  whole  book.  Before 
I  can  admit  any  thing  of  this  kind,  my  mind  must  so  change 
that  its  moral  texture  and  mode  of  apprehension  must  he  widely 
different  to  what  they  now  are.  1  am  sorry  that  I  cannc»t 
quite  agree  with  so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  ;  but  my  mind 
feels  the  same  satisfaction  in  viewing  the  anah)gy  between  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  it  ever  did  ;  and  to  me  the  conclusion 
is  as  bright  as  a  meridian  unclouded  sun  :  and  till  I  was 
enabled  satisfactorily  to  entertain  those  views,  I  had  nothing  on 
the  subject  but  painful  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  darkness.  I  have 
entertained  those  views  for  about  thirty  years;  and  have  often 
thought  that  I  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  them.  I  quarrel 
with  no  man  ;  and  I  always  strive,  both  in  wruing  and  conver- 
sation, to  avoid  controversy.  I  propose  my  own  views  of  truth 
in  as  simple  a  manner  as  I  can  ;  but  never  in  a  controversial 
way.  This  you  no  doubt  have  noticed  in  my  coumient.  I  am 
not  fond  of  novelty.  If  my  uiulerstandiiig  and  conscience  oblige 
me  at  any  time  to  dissent  from  commonlj'^  received  modes  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  1  ever  do  it  with  hesitancy,  and  not  sel- 
dom with  pain.  I  must  follow  such  light  as  I  have,  or  sin 
against  my  conscience  ;  and  my  prayer  to  God  and  my  desire 
to  men  are,  What  I  know  not,  that  teach  rne  !  There  is  some- 
thing farther  on  the  same  subject  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
Notes  on  Heb.  xi ;  but  I  fear  you  will  not  altogether  agree 
with  some  of  my  reasoning.  The  piece  contains  the  outlines  of 
some  arguments,  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  to  prove  the  being  of 
a  God  ;  and  are  the  mere  notes  of  two  sermons  on  this  subject, 
preached  before  the  Methodists'  conference,  in  Sheffield  and 
Liverpool.  I  could  not,  in  the  Commentary,  extend  the  propo- 
sitions, and  follow  out  the  arguments,  as  I  did  in  the  discourses, 
because  I  have  neither  time  nor  room.  On  the  eight  a  prion 
propositions  alone  I  spoke  about  two  hours. 

"  Wishing  you  every  blessing  of  grace  and  glory,  and  pray- 
ing that  God  may  be  merciful  to  my  head,  my  heart,  and  my 
hand,  I  am,  su-,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke. 

"  To  Mr.  John  Smith,  Sunderland.'' 
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It  will  be  known  to  many  readers  that  when  the  London  Poly- 
glot was  first  undertaken  by  Bishop  Walton,  it  was  during  the 
protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  him  Walton  wrote  the 
epistle  dedicatory :  before,  however,  its  actual  publication, 
Cromwell  died;  the  bishop  suppressed  the  former  dedication, 
and  wrote  a  new  one  ;  dedicating  his  important  work  to  Charles 
the  Second. 

Many  of  what  were  termed  the  republican  copies  of  the  Poly- 
glot had,  however,  got  out  into  the  world,  and  their  very  sup- 
pression made  them  not  only  scarce,  but  desired. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  among  his  splendid  collection  of  Polyglots 
both  of  these  editions  ;  and,  anxious  to  accommodate  many  of  his 
literary  friends,  who  could  not  procure  the  same,  he  got  a  few 
copies  of  the  Republican  Dedication  printed,  exactly  like  the 
original,  and,  to  make  the  fac-simile  perfect,  he  stained  the  paper 
himself  to  the  precise  shade  of  the  Polyglot. 

It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  following  letter,  from  his 
old  and  much-respected  friend,  Mr.  Surgeon  Blair,  refers  : — 

Great  Russel-street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  Feb.  7, 1822. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  think  you  reprinted  a  few  copies  of  the 
Republican  Preface  to  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible ;  and,  as  the 
duke  of  Sussex  lately  expressed  some  anxiety  to  have  one  for 
his  copy,  1  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  you  would  gladly  give 
him  the  Preface  if  you  had  any  left. 

"  I  have  now  been  requested  by  his  royal  highness  to  address 
you  on  the  subject,  for  which  purpose  he  has  given  me  a  frank. 

"  Do  you  go  on  with  your  great  literary  labours  in  good 
health  I  My  own  declines  much  ;  so  that  I  cannot  be  very  ac- 
tive :  I  am  trying  to  '  set  my  house  in  order.'  How  is  Mrs. 
Clarke  and  your  daughter  \  I  am  grieved  to  state  that  my  dear 
wdfe  is  gradually  dying  :   she  cannot  survive  long. 

"  God  be  with  you  :  farewell,  and  pray  for  me.  I  am  your 
sincere  friend,  Willl^m  Blair." 

To  this  communication  Dr.  Clarke  returned  the  following 
reply,  addressed  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex  : — 

Millbrook,  Lancashire,  Feb.  11,  1822. 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Surgeon  Blair,  under  your  royal  high- 
ness's  frank,  stating  that,  having  heard  I  had  reprinted  that  part 
of  the  Preface  to  the  London  Polyglot  which  Bishop  Walton 
had  cancelled  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  your  royal 
highness  was  pleased  to  express  a  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
said  reprint.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  of  the  four 
copies  which  I  had  struck  off,  one,  and  one  only,  appears  to  re- 
main, which  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  transmit. 
At  the  same  time  I  beg  permission  to  send  a  copy  of  the  little 
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tract  on  Polyglot  Bibles,  in  which  I  have  described  the  nature, 
circumstances,  and  extent  of  the  bishop's  cancel  and  reprint, 
and  I  send  this  the  rather,  because  the  pamphlet  has  never  been 
j)ublished  nor  sold. 

"  It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  your  royal  highness,  that  no 
volume  of  the  London  Polyglot  has  a  tille-page  except  the 
first.  To  supply  this  pitiful  defect,  and  to  make  my  own  copy 
complete,  I  printed  a  few  sets  of  titles  to  the  wiiole  six  volumes  ; 
a  set  of  which  I  enclose,  and  entreat  your  royal  highness  to 
accept  them. 

"  To  a  few  copies  of  the  fifth  volume,  containing  the  New 
Testament.,  Bishop  Walton  printed  a  separate  and  peculiar  title  : 
this  I  also  reprinted,  and  enclose  a  copy  with  the  others, 

"The  Paris  Polyglot,  ten  volumes  large  folio,  has  but  one 
title-page  :  nine  of  the  volumes  are  utterly  without  any  but  half 
titles.  I  have  also  reprinted  a  sot  of  titles  for  this  work,  and 
should  your  royal  highness  have  this  Polyglot  in  your  library,  I 
would  wish  to  make  it  more  complete,  by  inserting  a  title  in 
each  volume.  On  receiving  any  intimation  of  your  royal  high- 
ness's  pleasure  on  this  head,  I  shall  be  happy  to  transmit,  with- 
out delay,  a  set  of  these  titles  also. 

"  Both  sets  of  titles  are,  as  near  as  may  be,  fac-similes  of  the 
originals  in  the  Polyglots  :  any  careful  binder  can  insert  the 
titles  into  their  respective  volumes  so  as  to  look  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  inserted  at  first. 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  highness,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
your  royal  highness's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

This  letter  was  acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Spring  Gardens,  Feb.  14,  1822. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  by  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  the  ac- 
companying parcel  sent  for  his  royal  highness's  acceptance. 

"  I  am  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  to  return  you  his 
best  thanks,  and  to  assure  you  how  highly  he  estimates  your 
attention  on  this  occasion.  The  Richelieu  Polyglot  is  in  the 
library  of  his  royal  highness,  and  he  will  be  delighted  to  receive 
the  proffered  titles  for  that  work. 

"  The  duke  commands  me  to  say,  that  he  trusts  whenever 
you  come  to  London  you  will  honour  him  with  a  visit ;  when 
he  will  be  very  proud  to  show  you  his  library,  and  be  most  happy 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  for  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter he  has  so  exalted  an  opinion. 

"  With  great  regard,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  yours  very 
respectfully,  •  T.  J.  Pettigrkw." 
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To  this  letter  succeeded  the  following  one,  addressed  to  T.  J . 
Pettigrew,  Esq.  : — 

Millhrook,  Lancashire,  Feb.  19, 1822. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  for  his  royal 
highness's  acceptance  a  complet  set  of  the  titles  for  his  copy 
of  the  Paris  Polyglot.  Each  bears  in  the  imprint  the  date  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  work,  as  in  Le  Jaye's  Preface  ;  but  1  have 
marked  at  the  bottom  of  each  leaf  the  year  in  which  the  volume 
to  which  they  respectively  belong  was  completed.  I  also  en- 
close what  has  probably  not  yet  metihe  eye  of  his  royal  high- 
ness. The  Plan  and  Specimen  of  a  new  Edition  of  the  Poly- 
glot, projected  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  and  myself.  As  soon 
as  the  proposal  was  made  known,  several  lay  gentlemen  came 
forward  with  liberal  promises  of  pecuniary  assistance ;  and 
among  the  rest  my  brother-in-law,  J^sseph  Butterworth,  Esq., 
M.  P.  engaged  to  give  jC50.  per  annum,  for  seven  years  ;  as  it 
was  taken  for  granted  the  work  would  require  that  time  in  pre- 
paration for,  and  passing  through  the  press,  I  offered  my  ser- 
vices to  prepare  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  correct  it  from  the  press, 
and  superintend  the  Persian.  Mr.  Pratt  offered  to  correct  and 
arrange  the  Variw  Lectiones,  which  would  have  given  him  great 
labour,  and  for  which  few  are  better  qualified.  In  order  to  bring 
the  design  into  a  tangible  shape,  a  meeting  was  appointed  at 
Lord  Teignmouth's,  with  his  lordship,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
Mr.  Shakspeare,  the  professor  of  Arabic,  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham,  some  other  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Pratt  and  myself.  As 
the  bishop  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  work  should  origi- 
nate with  the  bishops,  and  we  were  earnestly  desirous  that  it 
should,  we  were  directed  to  draw  up  a  plan  and  prospectus,  print 
and  send  a  parcel  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  undertook  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  lay  lords :  and  a  parcel  to  his  lordship 
of  St.  David's,  who  undertook  to  disperse  them  among  the 
bishops.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  as  I  was  then  a  sub- 
commissioner  of  the  records,  having  a  selection  of  the  state 
papers  under  my  direction,  and  was  in  consequence  acquainted 
with  his  majesty's  ministers,  I  sent  a  copy  to  each.  No  back- 
wardness was  expressed  anywhere  :  all  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  adding  this  most  signal  trophy  to  our  national  honour.  The 
work  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  right  reverend  the 
bishops,  and  there — it  sleeps  in  peace.  Had  I  suspected  this 
issue,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  got  access  to  the 
prince  regent,  and  on  my  knees  have  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  a  memorial  on  the  subject :  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
project  would  have  met  with  his  approbation  :  under  his  com- 
mands the  bishops  would  have  -exerted  their  influence,  for  this 
was  all  that  was  required  of  the/n :  and  most  probably  a  Regium 
Donum  would  have  covered  the  expenses. 

"  Had  our  project  at  that  time  been  laid  before  Bonaparte, 
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the  French  g-overnment  would  have  snatched  this  laurel  from 
the  British  nation  ;  and  we  should  now  have  had  from  that 
country  an  edition  of  the  Polyp:lot,  as  far  superior  to  that  of 
Walton,  as  his  was  to  that  of  Le  Jaye. 

"  I  think  it  will  excite  the  regret  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  when 
he  hears  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  noble  and  important 
proposal. 

"  I  make  no  apology,  dear  sir,  for  troubling  you  with  this  ex- 
pose :  you  are  a  learned  man,  and  to  such  all  details  of  this  kind 
are  welcome. 

"  I  feel  myself  highly  honoured  by  the  great  condescension 
of  his  royal  highness,  in  expressing  his  desire  to  see  me  at 
Kensington  palace.  I  must  request  you,  dear  sir,  to  make  my 
humble  acknowledgments  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  bis  royal 
highness.  I  seldom  visit  London,  though  a  part  of  my  family 
is  resident  there  :  but,  should  I  come,  I  shall  feel  myself  honour- 
ed in  receiving  any  commands  from  his  royal  highess,  and  be 
pleased  to  see  the  library. 

"  With  much  regard,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  letter,  that  the  subject  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  London  Polyglot  was  still  an  object  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
earnest  solicitude,  and  t'he  possibility  of  its  accomplishment  en- 
couraged the  hope  of  its  being  ultimately  performed. 

The  succeeding  reply  did  not  tend  to  weaken  this  pleasing 
impression. 

Spring  Gardeiis,  March  8,  1822. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  many  apologies  to  make  for  not 
acknowledging  earlier  the  safe  arrival  of  the  roll  of  title-pages 
which  you  were  so  obliging  as  to  transmit  to  me  for  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Sussex  ;  and  for  which  I  am  commanded 
by  his  royal  highness  to  offer  you  his  best  thanks.  The  accounts 
vou  have  favoured  me  with  respecting  .the  projected  new  edition 
of  Walton's  Polyglot  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  duke 
laments  that  he  did  not  earlier  become  acquainted  with  the  plan  : 
lie  would  have  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  aid  its  being 
carried  into  effect. 

"  Mr.  Butterworth's  liberal  offer  deserves  to  be  recorded  ; — it 
does  him  high  honour.  I  hope  that  still  some  efforts  may  be 
made  for  the  new  edition,  and  should  you  come  to  town,  perhaps 
something  may  be  done, 

"  With  great  regard,  believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  most 
faithfully,  T.  J.  Pettigrew." 

"  To  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  dfc,  <SfC.,  4"C." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Clarke,  from  London, 
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whither  he  had  gone  to  take  a  part  in  the  annual  sermons  and 
public  meeting  connected  with  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society, 
is  addressed  to  his  youngest  daughter  : — 

London,  May  3,  1822. 

"  My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — You  will  naturally  be  anxious  to 
be  informed  of  some  of  our  operations  since  we  came  here  : 
well,  to  begin  : — 

"  I  preached  at  Great  Queen-street,  and  got  upwards  of  £78 
for  the  missions.  On  Sunday  I  preached  again  at  City  Road  : 
the  crowd  was  immense  :  I  did  what  I  could,  and  the  collection 
amounted  to  jG118  16^.  Qd.  On  my  way  from  the  chapel,  a 
gentleman  overtook  me  on  the  road,  and  gave  me  .£50  for  the 
missions,  which  I  did  not  bring  into  my  collection,  but  presented 
it  at  the  anniversary  meeting.  Mr.  liuitervvorth  presented  an- 
other £105.  So  that  in  the  whole  collection  at  the  meeting, 
we  have  got  this  year  upwards  of  £500. 

"  After  the  invitation  I  had  some  weeks  ago  received  from 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  I  thought  it  right  to  send 
a  note  to  his  secretary,  stating  that  I  was  come  to  town.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  day,  a  special  invitation  was  sent  to  me 
to  dine  with  his  royal  highness  the  next  day  at  Kensington 
palace.  I  went,  and  was  received  by  his  royal  highness  in  his 
closet,  and  was  led  by  himself  through  his  library,  where  he 
showed  me  several  curious  things,  and  condescended  to  ask  me 
several  Bibliographical  questions,  desiring  his  librarian  from  time 
to  time  to  note  the  answers  down  as  '  curious  and  important.' 
The  dinner  came — the  company  was  select  :  his  royal  highness, 
Dr.  Pa.  r,  the  highest  Greek  scholar  in  Europe,  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle,  the   Rev.   T.  Maurice,  of  the  British  Museum,  the 

honourable  Gower,  the  honourable  Colonel  Wildman,  Sir 

Alexander  Johnstone,  Lord  Blessington,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq., 
and  Adam  Clarke.  We  sat  down  about  seven  o'clock,  and  din- 
ner was  over  about  half-past  nine ;  after  which  the  tables  were 
drawn,  and  all  retired  to  the  pavilion,  wliere  tea  and  coffee  were 
served  about  eleven.  At  dinner  I  was  pledged  by  his  royal 
highness.  Dr.  Parr,  Colonel  Wildman,  and  others,  and  managed 

so   well,  having  made  the  honourable Gower,  who  sat  at 

the  foot  of  the  table,  my  confidant,  as  not  to  drink  more  than 
two  glasses  of  wine,  though  the  bottles  went  around  many  times. 
I  wished  much  to  get  away,  though  the  conversation  was  unique, 
curious,  and  instructive,  fearing  your  mother  would  be  uneasy 
respecting  my  safety.  I  cannot  give  you  the  conversation,  but 
yc    may  judge  by  the  outline.    *     *     * 

"■  I  was  informed  I  must  remain  till  all  the  company  had  de- 
parted, which  was  about  twelve  o'clock.  When  they  were  all 
gone,  the  duke  sat  down  on  his  sofa,  and  beckoned  me  to  come 
and  sit  down  beside  him,  on  his  right  hand  ;  and  he  entered  for 
a  considerable  time,  into  a  most  familiar  conversation  with  me. 
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At  last  a  servant  in  the  royal  livery  came  to  me,  saying,  '  Sir, 
the  carriage  is  in  waiting.'  I  rose  up,  and  his  royal  highness 
rose  at  the  same  time,  took  me  affectionately  by  the  hand,  told 
me  I  must  come  and  visit  him  some  morning  when  he  was  alone, 
which  time  should  be  arranged  between  me  and  his  secretary  ; 
bade  me  a  friendly  '  good  night ;'  and  I  was  then  conducted,  by 
the  servant,  to  the  door  of  the  palace  ;  when,  lo  and  behold,  one 
of  the  royal  carriages  was  in  waiting,  to  carry  a  Methodist 
preacher,  your  old  weather-beaten  father,  to  his  own  lodgings. 
"  And  thus,  my  dear  Mary  Ann,  ended  a  day  of  singular 
event  in  the  life  of  A.  C,  and  w^hich  I  shall  ever  remember 
with  pleasing  recollections.     Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  shortly  after 
this,  to  his  son  Joseph,  is  written  with  much  feeling.  It  is 
dated  from 

Crosby,  near  LiverpooJ,  June  19,  1822. 
"  Dear  Joseph, — We  are  here  on  Mr.  Comer's  kind  invita 
tion,  to  get  a  little  health,  which  has  been  but  a  scarce  com- 
modity with  me  for  some  time  past.     I  have  bathed,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  done  me  good  :  your  mother  and  sister  Mary  Ann 

are  with  me.     was  to  have  joined  us  ;  but,  owing  to  some 

want  of  etiquette  in  the  invitation,  has  taken  such  offence  as  to 
decline  coming  !  What  pitiful  bits  and  scraps  is  life  composed 
of;  and  how  difficult  is  it  to  sort  and  settle  them  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  consistent  or  tolerable  whole  !  Poor  Friendship ! — it 
has  been  so  kicked  about  in  the  world,  that  it  is  now  become  a 
complete  cripple,  and  will  go  halting  usque  ad  Grcscas  Calendas. 
However,  in  all  its  wanderings,  it  is  ahvays  sure  of  a  night's 
lodging  with  us,  and  seems  quite  at  home  under  our  roof;  and 
declares,  and  I  suppose  with  sincerity,  that  our  house  is  one  of  the 
very  few  out  of  which  it  has  never  been  turned,  and  where  it  can 
always  confidently  expect  entertainment.  It  and  myself  have 
never  had  any  misunderstanding;  and  having  grown  old  together, 
we  are  resolved  to  keep  on  good  terms.  It  has  often  interested 
itself  in  my  behalf,  and  thoi  gh  it  has  frequently  been  unsuc- 
cessful, yet,  knowing  its  sincerity,  I  have  taken  the  good  will 
for  the  successful  deed,  and  have  still  kindly  taken  it  in,  with 
all  those  whom  it  has  recommended.  Some  of  these  look  well, 
and  speak  comfortably,  and  are  full  of  good  resolutions  and  pro- 
fessions;  but  a  disposition  to  take  offence  so  universally  pre- 
vails, that  several  of  them  take  themselves  off  without  any 
previous  warning ;  and  others,  after  going  out,  linger  a  little  at 
the  door,  and  talk  and  look  as  usual :  but  every  day  I  find  them 
progressively  farther  off,  till  at  last  the  distance  is  such,  that  I 
cannot  hear  them,  though  they  seem  still  to  speak ;  and  in  time 
they  get  entirely  out  of  sight !  Nothing  remains  of  them  in  our 
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house,  but  the  name,  with  a  scroll,  in  my  own  handwriting,  un- 
der each.  Whenever  i/iou  art  disposed  to  return^  thou  wilt  find 
here  the  same  ivelcomc  as  formerly. 

"  But  whither  am  I  going  ]  Not  one  word  of  all  this,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  had  I  designed  to  write,  but  had  purposed  a  sub- 
ject of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  now  to  it."  *  *  *  * 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Clarke  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Methodist  conference,  which  held  its  sittings  in  London  : 
this  was  ihe  third  time  he  had  had  that  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  brethren,  and  is  a  circumstance  as  yet  unique 
in  the  annals  of  Methodism,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
himself  always  presided  at  these  annual  conferences  of  his 
preachers. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Miss  Ball,  is  one  proof 
among  many,  how  kindly  Dr.  Clarke's  heart  cherished  its  old 
feelings  of  friendship.  This  lady  had  shared  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  kind  interest  ever  since  his  first  residence  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  she  had  for  many  years  continued  to  improve  it  by 
occasional  visits  and  frequent  epistolary  communications.  Dis- 
tance and  numerous  engagements  on  both  sides  had,  for  a  series 
of  years,  greatly  interrupted  this  intercourse ;  but  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
receiving  a  letter  from  Miss  Ball  of  kind  inquiry  concerning  his 
health,  &;c.,  in  reply  to  a  note  he  had  addressed  to  her,  he  im- 
mediately sent  the  following  kind  acknowledgment  : — 

Februm-y  24,  1822. 

"  My  Dear  Dinah, — You  are  entitled  to  my  best  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter ;  my  poor  note  did  not  deserve  it  :  but  I  believe 
genuine  friendship  loses  very  little  time  in  weighing  and  com- 
paring merits  :  little  and  great  in  appearance  are  to  it  matters 
of  indifference ;  and  must  be  so  while  the  principle  is  alone 
regarded. 

"  I  can  say  I  never  formed  a  friendsliip  which  I  broke  :  my 
list  of  friends  has  not  a  blot  in  it ;  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
slunk  away  ;  some  seem  to  have  hurried  off,  and  others  stand  at 
a  great  distance ;  but  I  have  made  no  erasure  in  my  list,  and 
when  they  choose  to  return,  it  can  never  appear  by  re-insertion 
that  they  have  proved  false  to  their  friend,  or  have  been  care- 
less about  him.  I  never  considered  you  among  this  number ; 
and  though  we  have  had  for  many  years  but  little  correspond- 
ence, and  fewer  interviews,  yet  I  always  knew  I  had  an  inva- 
riable friend  wherever  Dinah  Ball  had  her  residence. 

"  I  have  finished  The  Ldves  of  the  Wesley  Family.  The 
work  has  cost  me  about  six  months  of  hard  labour  ;  and  I  would 
not  take  a  thousand  guineas  to  do  it  again  :  it  has  been  a  sad 
hinderance  to  me  in  my  Comment,  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  am 
heartily  tired.  I  have  passed  threescore,  and  need  rest,  for  I 
have  had  none  for  more  than  forty  years.  Your  affectionate 
friend,  Adam  Clarke." 
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At  the  Wesleyan  conference  of  1822,  the  subject  of  the  Me- 
thodist missions  in  general,  and  of  the  home  missions  particularly, 
had  been  much  discussed,  especially  those  of  the  sister  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  including  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  &c.  This  dis- 
cussion led  to  farther  details  in  reference  to  the  Shetland  Isles, 
which  were  ascertained  to  be  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  spiritual  instruction,  though  appertaining  to 
this  highly  Christian  country,  and  consisting  of  a  people  of  the 
same  language  and  almost  of  the  same  customs. 

The  rumour  of  these  spiritual  necessities  was  only  heard  of 
to  be  inquired  into ;  and,  if  possible,  to  be  met  by  an  adequate 
proportion  of  relief.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  was  entered 
into  by  the  late  excellent  and  intelligent  Dr.  M'AUum  in  the 
conference.  During  the  detail  Dr.  Clarke  felt  himself  increas- 
ingly interested ;  and  ultimately  his  spirit  was  so  roused  by  the 
certainty  of  their  extreme  wants,  and  so  spell-bound  by  the  voice 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  them,  imploring  help,  that  he 
spoke  warmly  in  behalf  of  two  missionaries  being  sent  over  to 
the  Shetland  Islands,  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  to  sound 
along  their  rocky  shores,  and  on  the  sides  of  their  mountains, 
the  message  of  mercy,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  next  consideration  was,  the  means  by  which  these  ex- 
penses should  be  met. 

On  Dr.  Clarke's  return  from  the  conference  he  wrote  strongly 
and  importunately  to  Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Pensford,  on  th« 
subject ;  and  that  gentleman,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  at  once 
offered  £100  a  year,  for  the  support  of  a  missionary  to  Shet- 
land, and  jClO  towards  every  chapel  that  should  be  built,  besides 
handsome  donations  from  Mrs.  Scott,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Gran- 
ger, of  Bath,  to  which  Mr.  Scott  ever  added  an  extra  sum  to 
his  regularly  stipulated  subscription:  to  these  handsome  contri- 
butions were  added  others,  from  several  ladies,  personal  friends 
of  Dr.  Clarke's :  and  thus  encouraged,  two  young  men  offering 
themselves  to  conference  to  undertake  the  mission,  it  consented 
to  appoint  them  to  that  new  field  of  missionary  labour. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
young  men,  thus  appointed  by  conference  as  missionaries — the 
Kev.  Samuel  Dunn  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raby  ;  but  previously  to 
their  setting  off  he  requested  them  to  visit  Millbrook,  that  he 
might  converse  with  them  in  a  more  especial  manner,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  mission  ;  and,  after  their  residing  under  his  roof^ 
though  before  pleased  with  their  general  conduct  and  spirit,  he 
was  afterwards  thoroughly  satisfied  by  their  pious  demeanour 
and  intelligence  of  mind. 

Dr.  Clarke  conversed  much  with  these  ministers  on  the  sub- 
ject and  object  of  their  mission,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing it  on.  A  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Millbrook 
at  the  same  time,  kindly  and  willingly  gave  them  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  merchants  of  Edinburgh  ;  these,  on  being  presented, 
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were  exchanged  for  others  to  several  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants at  Lerwick,  and  thus  they  gained  a  ready  and  respectable 
entrance  upon  the  work  which  lay  before  them. 

The  conference  had  instructed  Messrs.  Raby  and  Dunn  to 
correspond  regularly,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
subject  of  their  work,  the  progress  they  should  make,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  and  the  supply  they  had  to  meet  these 
necessities,  &c. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  indeed  is  this  the  place,  to  give 
any  thing  like  the  history  of  this  Shetland  mission ;  though  but 
few  details  of  the  kind  could  furnish  more  matters  of  interest, 
or  bear  any  thing  like  a  similar  proportion  of  success,  considering 
the  means  and  money  employed  :  still,  however,  something  must 
be  said  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as  its  history  is  so  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Dr.  Clarke  at  this  period  of  his  life  and 
labours. 

The  two  young  missionaries  thus  sent  out  soon  found  favour 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  :  they  did  faithfully  the  work  of  evan- 
gelists, and  by  their  instrumentality  the  word  of  the  Lord  ran 
and  was  glorified  ;  many  hundreds  were  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Him  whom  to  know^  is  life  eternal.  The  cot- 
tages soon  became  too  small  to  hold  the  hearers ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  islands  being,  especially  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  almost  perpetually  the  abode  of  storms, 
it  was  impossible  to  preach  out  of  doors,  and  thus  places  for 
public  worship  were  loudly  called  for :  in  this  difficulty.  Dr. 
Clarke  had  once  more  recourse  to  the  influence  he  had  over 
individuals  and  the  benevolent  public  ;  and  he  earnestly  besought 
God  to  dispose  their  hearts  to  help  in  this  good  work;  and  he 
then  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  in  order  to  urge  forward 
the  machine  :  nor  did  he  labour  in  vain  :  individuals  came  libe- 
rally forward,  and  the  voice  of  his  frequent  and  urgent  solicita- 
tions was  forcibly  felt  on  the  public  mind,  and  produced  the  fruits 
of  a  large  supply  for  carrying  forward  the  work,  and  for  building 
chapels,  &c.  Thus,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  several  commodi- 
ous places  of  worship  were  built,  to  which  hundreds  flocked  in 
order  to  hear  words  by  which  they  might  be  saved  :  during  all 
this  time  his  heart  often  failed  him,  lest  his  supplies  should  be 
inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  his  work  :  but  he  had 
much  faith,  and  he  used  much  prayer  ;  and  added  to  all  frequent 
and  powerful  appeals  for  continued  aid  :  wherever  he  went  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Shetland,  and  that  so  cogently  and  feel- 
ingly, that  it  seemed  impossible  to  resist  the  spirit  with  which 
he  spoke,  or  to  turn  asi-de  from  the  benevolent  influence  by  which 
he  was  himself  actuated.  In  process  of  time  numerous  chapels 
were  raised  :  but  it  was  part  of  his  plan  not  to  leave  the  slightest 
debt  upon  any  of  them,  nor  did  he  ever  practically  deviate  from 
his  first  resolve  in  reference  to  this  point  :  the  people  themselves, 
by  their  gratuitous  labour,  came  up  also  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
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and  thus  a  mighty  work  was  shortly  accomplished,  for  the  hand 
of  the  Most  High  dispensed  a  blessing,  and  his  word  ran  very 
swiftly. 

The   account  contained   in  the  following  letter,   which  Dr. 
Clarke  sent  to  his  sons  in  London,  will  not  be  uninteresting  : — 

Millbrook,  Dec.  8,  1822. 
"  My  Dear  Lads, — You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  rava- 
ges of  the  extraordinary  storm  we  had  on  Thursday  night,  for 
I  suppose  it  was  not  confined  to  Lancashire.  In  the  evening, 
about  eight  o'clock,  I  went  into  the  garden  and  observed  a  re- 
markable halo  about  Jupiter :  I  came  in,  and  mentioned  it  to 
your  mother  and  sister  ;  they  went  to  the  door  to  see  it :  I  told 
them  that  it  portended  a  storm,  for  this  phenomenon  is  not  com- 
mon. At  half  past  nine  I  went  into  the  study,  and  found  that 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  had  suddenly  fallen  from  changea- 
ble to  rain,  nearly  a  whole  inch.  I  then  took  it  for  granted 
that  we  should  have  a  hurricane  :  however,  being  ill  of  a  cold, 
I  went  up  to  bed.  About  ten  it  began  very  violently,  and 
actually  shook  the  room,  and  rocked  the  bed  under  me  :  shortly 
after  your  sister  Mary  Ann  came  into  the  room,  for  your  mother 
was  too  much  alarmed  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  was  awakened  by 
your  sister  talking  of  damage  below ;  but  they  charged  me  not 
to  rise,  for  I  could  do  no  good.  I  lay  a  little  longer,  but  as  the 
gale  was  now  tempestuous,  "I  arose  and  dressed  myself  com- 
pletely, as  I  knew  hurried-on  clothes  would  shortly  be  of  little  use. 
By  the  time  I  got  down  to  the  study,  I  found  two  of  the  maids, 
a  work-woman.  Bill,  mother,  and  sister,  all  pushing  with  might 
and  main  against  the  shutters,  as  the  window^s  themselves  had 
been  stove  in  by  the  tempest.  Bill  was  standmg  on  my  study 
table,  holding  the  upper  part  of  the  shutters,  and  as  it  was  slip- 
ping into  the  room,  by  the  reaction  of  his  pushing  against  the 
shutters,  some  were  holding  the  table  to  prevent  his  coming 
down.  I  immediately  got  hammer  and  spike-nails,  and  drove 
them  through  the  feet  of  the  table  into  the  floor,  which  effectually 
secured  it  from  slipping  farther  :  I  then  procured  boards  to  hold 
against  the  shutters  ;  folded  cloaks,  hearthrugs,  &c.,  around  the 
shivering  women,  and  then  hastened  to  the  bedroom  above  the 
study  ;  for  by  this  time  that  window  was  split.  With  great 
difficulty  I  opened  the  door,  owing  to  the  vast  pressure  of  the 
wind  against  it  :  I  saw  nothing  could  be  done  there  ;  but  I  ga- 
thered some  glasses,  &c.,  out  of  the  way,  and  then  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  room  to  its  fate.  I  then  returned  to  the  study, 
which  seemed  the  principal  point  of  attack,  and,  with  excessive 
exertion,  succeeded  in  securing  the  shutters,  by  the  agency  of 
boards,  shelves,  and  four  pitchforks  stuck  in  different  places  in 
the  shutters,  and  their  shafts  secured  to  the  floor  by  strong  nails. 
A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  a  tremendous  crash  was  heard  with- 
out :  we  expected  the  chimneys  had  given  way,  and  we  knew 
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not  what  moment  we  might  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  their  fall 
through  the  roof  and  floors  :  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  found 
the  window  dashed  to  pieces ;  but,  as  the  shutter  still  stood,  I 
was  afraid  to  touch  it,  and  only  endeavoured  to  make  it  still 
more  secure.  A  liitle  before  one  o'clock  the  mercury  began  to 
rise  in  the  barometer,  and  I  then  announced  to  our  poor  ex- 
hausted family  that  the  storm  would  soon  abate  :  this  they 
could  scarcely  believe  ;  but  about  two  its  fury  was  lessened,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  allow  any  of  us  to  leave  our  posts  :  about 
four  some  of  us  got  to  bed,  the  rest  keeping  watch  all  night. 

"  God  preserved  all  our  lives :  but  what  a  spectacle  did  day- 
light present !  The  lead  on  the  chapel  and  the  cottages  was 
wrapped  up  like  a  scroll,  and  everywhere  torn  up  ;  the  privet 
hedge  in  the  garden  partly  rooted  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  thir- 
teen yards  of  the  parapet  stones,  in  front  of  the  roof,  (which 
parapet  stones  run  all  around  the  house,  on  the  top  of  its  wall,) 
torn  from  their  bases ;  the  iron  cramps  which  connected  them 
twisted  out,  as  if  they  had  been  threads ;  and  the  stones  them- 
selves, some  one  hundred,  some  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each, 
laid  separately  flat  on  the  slates  of  the  roof  of  the  house.  Seven 
yards  of  the  same  parapet,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  house,  taken 
off  by  the  same  blast,  and  dashed  into  the  orchard,  some  of 
which  had,  by  their  weight  and  the  force  of  their  fall,  sunk  into 
the  earth  a  foot  deep.  Had  the  stones  in  the  front  made  their 
way  through  the  roof,  as  they  were  exactly  above  our  heads, 
where  we  were  endeavouring  to  secure  the  study  window,  to 
keep  the  house  from  being  blown  up,  then  your  mother,  sister, 
the  maids,  Bill,  the  needle-woman,  and  myself  must  have  infal- 
libly been  dashed  to  pieces,  as  it  was  exactly  over  our  heads. 
Glory  be  to  God  for  an  escape  so  signal :  this  was  the  crash 
we  heard  ;  had  we  known  what  it  was,  what  would  have  been 
our  dismay  and  expectation !  Your  sister  behaved  like  a 
heroine  :  her  natural  timidity  entirely  forsook  her  :  and  she  was 
for  nearly  six  hours  employed  in  assisting  to  labour — going  from 
room  to  room  to  report  progressive  damages;  or  in  administer- 
ing refreshment  to  the  exhausted  labourers.  Poor  Irish  Bill 
worked  till  he  was  often  nearly  dropping  down  with  fatigue. 

"  Several  people  in  Liverpool  have,  I  hear,  been  killed,  and, 
among  the  number,  Mrs.  Worral,  whom,  twenty  years  ago,  I 
had,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Liverpool,  given  to  her  husband  : 
she  was  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  the  chimneys  on  the  roof  and 
floors  of  her  own  house,  leaving  several  lovely  daughters  father- 
less and  motherless  !  Poor  old  father  Given  Davies  just  escaped 
a  similar  fate  :  providentially,  he  had  just  risen  off  his  chair, 
when  the  whole  stack  of  chimneys  fell  through  the  roof  on  that 
chair,  and  the  table  before  it.  Thank  God,  all  our  lives  are 
whole  in  us ! 

"  Mother  sends  her  blessing  to  you  all,  with  that  of  your 
affectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke." 
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The  sentiments  and  particulars  contained  in  the  following 
letter  will  be  best  expressed  by  being  given  to  the  reader  in  the 
very  terms  in  which  they  are  couched.  They  are  addressed 
to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Millbroolc,  Nov.  8,  1822. 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — Were  I  to  con- 
sider only  the  vast  distance  which  birth  and  fortune  have  placed 
between  your  royal  highness  and  myself,  I  certainly  should  not 
presume  to  seem  to  obtrude  myself  on  your  royal  highnesses  notice. 

"  But,  while  I  feel  the  highest  respect  for  your  person  and 
rank,  I  feel  assured,  by  your  well-known  character  as  a  scholar, 
that  I  may,  without  offence,  approach  you  on  a  subject  which  I 
believe  occupies  no  small  portion  of  your  ro)'al  highness's 
attention. 

"  This  letter  will  serve  to  introduce  a  parcel  of  books,  nine- 
teen volumes  or  parts,  royal  quarto,  of  '  .4  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes  on  the  Sacred  Writings,''  which,  while  it  awaits 
vour  royal  highness's  acceptance,  will  require  both  apology  and 
explanation. 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  highness,  my  habits,  from  my  early 
youth,  led  me  to  study  the  Bible,  not  as  a  text-book  to  confirm 
a  preconceived  creed,  but  as  a  revelation  from  God  to  man, 
which  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  human  being  deeply 
to  study  and  earnestly  to  endeavour  to  understand. 

"  Conscious  that  translators  in  general  must  have  had  a  par- 
ticular creed,  in  reference  to  which  they  would  naturally  con- 
sider every  text,  which,  however  honestly  intended,  might  lead 
them  to  glosses  not  always  fairly  deducible  from  the  original 
words  ;  I  sat  down  with  a  heart  as  free  from  bias  and  sectarian 
feeling  as  it  w-as  possible,  and  carefully  read  over,  cautiously 
weighed,  and  literally  translated  every  word,  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee,  in  the  Bible  :  and  as  I  saw  it  was  possible,  while  even 
assisted  by  the  best  lexicons,  to  mistake  the  import  of  a  Hebrew 
term,  and  knowing  that  the  cognate  Asiatic  languages  would  be 
helps  of  great  importance  in  such  an  inquiry,  I  collated  every 
verse  where  I  was  apprehensive  of  difficulty,  with  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Persic^  as  far  as  the  sacred  writ- 
ings are  extant  in  these  languages,  with  a  constant  reference  to 
readings  collected  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate,  the  earliest  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  have  reached  our  times. 

"  This  reading  and  collation  produced  an  immense  number  of 
notes  on  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  I  was  prevailed 
on  by  several  of  my  learned  friends  to  extend  in  form  of  a  per- 
petual comment  on  the  whole  book. 

"The  comment  I  put  to  press  in  1810,  after  having  been  for 
the  thirty  years  preceding  employed  on  the  reading,  collating, 
&c.,  already  mentioned. 
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"  When  I  had  finished  in  this  way  the  Pentateuch^  and  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  I  was  advised  by  many  of  my 
friends  (who  were  apprehensive,  from  the  infirm  state  of  my 
health,  that  I  might  not  live  long  enough  to  go  regularly  through 
the  whole)  to  omit  for  the  present  the  Old,  and  begin  with  the 
New  Testament.  I  did  so,  and  having  literally  translated  every 
word  of  that  last  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  comparing  the  whole 
with  all  the  ancient  veisions,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
moderji,  and  collated  all  with  the  various  readings  collected  by 
Stephens,  Fell,  C  our  eel,  Gherard  of  Maestricht,  Bengel,  Mills, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  actually  examining  many  manuscripts 
myself,  illustrating  the  whole  by  quotations  from  ancient  authors, 
Rabbinical,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Asiatic,  I  brought  my  comment 
on  the  above  plan  down  to  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"When  this  was  finished,  I  returned  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  have  now  brought  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
the  last  part  of  which  is  just  now  coming  from  press. 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  T  was  led  to  attend,  in  the 
first  instance,  more  to  words  than  things,  in  order  to  find  their 
true  ideal  meanings,  together  with  the  different  shades  of  accep- 
tation to  which  they  became  subjected  in  their  application  to 
matters  which  tisc  and  circumstances,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
produced.  And  as  I  perceived  an  almost  continual  reference  to 
the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  of  the  ancient  ivorld,  and  of 
the  Asiatic  nations  in  particular,  I  made  these  things  my  par- 
ticular study,  having  found  a  thousand  passages  which  I  could 
neither  illustrate  nor  explain,  without  some  general  knowledge 
of  their  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  chymistry,  medicine,  surgery, 
tneteorology ,  pneumatics,  &c.,  and  with  their  military  tactics, 
and  the  arts  and  trades  of  common  life. 

"  In  such  researches,  connected  with  the  studies  previously 
mentioned,  and  in  bringing  down  the  comment,  as  before  speci- 
fied, I  have  consumed  nearly  forty  years.  And  by  this  your 
royal  highness  will  at  once  perceive  that,  be  the  work  illoxicell 
executed,  it  has  not  been  done  in  a  careless  or  precipitate  man- 
ner :  nor  have  any  means  within  my  reach  been  neglected  to 
make  it,  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  possible,  '  a  help  to  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  sacred  ivritings.'' 

"  In  the  course  of  all  this  labour,  I  have  also  paid  particular 
attention  to  those  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  animadversion  by  freethinkers  and  i?ifidels  of  all 
classes  and  times  ;  and  trust  I  may  say,  that  no  such  passage 
is  either  designedly  passed  by  or  superficially  considered  ;  that 
the  strongest  objections  are  fairly  produced  and  met ;  that  all 
such  parts  of  the  divine  writings  are  in  consequence  exhibited 
in  their  own  lustre,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
salvation  has  had  as  many  triumphs  as  it  has  had  attacks  from 
the  rudest  and  most  formidable  of  its  antagonists. 

"  On  all  such  subjects  I  humbly  hope  that  your  royal  highness 
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will  never  consult  these  volumes  in  vain.  And  if  the  grand 
doctrines  that  constitute  what  some  call  orthodoxy  (which  prove 
that  God  is  loving  to  every  man,  and  that  from  his  innate,  in 
finite,  and  eternal  goodness  he  wills  and  has  made  provision 
for  the  SALVATION  OF  EVERY  HUMAN  soul)  be  found  to  be  those 
which  alone  have  stood  the  test  of  the  above  sitting  and  exami- 
nation, it  was  not  because  they  w^ere  sought  for  beyond  all 
others,  and  the  Scriptures  bent  in  that  way  in  order  to  favour 
them  ;  but  because  these  doctrines  are  essentially  contained  in, 
and  established  by,  the  oracles  of  God. 

"  Thus,  may  it  please  your  royal  highness,  I  have  given  a 
general  account  of  the  labour  in  which  the  principal  part  of  my 
life  and  strength  has  been  consumed  :  a  labour  which,  were  it 
yet  to  commence,  with  the  knowledge  I  now  have  of  its  diffi- 
culty, millions  of  silver  and  gold  could  not  induce  me  to 
undertake. 

"  Will  your  royal  highness,  then,  condescend  to  receive  these 
volumes,  the  fruits  of  all  this  labour,  and  the  continuation  as  it 
may  come  in  course,  giving  it  a  place  in  your  select,  and  yet 
very  extensive  library,  the  nucleus  and  subsequent  accretions  of 
which  have  been  laid  and  formed  by  the  bibliographical  skill  and 
industrious  hand  of  your  royal  highness  1  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  disgracing  the  shelves  of  Kensington  palace  : — 

'  Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  king  ;' — 

and  it  comes  as  a  testimony  of  the  very  high  respect  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  may  it  please  your  royal  highness,  your 
royal  highness's  most  obliged,  grateful,  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

To  this  interesting  detail  of  efficient  labour,  his  royal  high- 
ness, the  duke  of  Sussex,  returned  the  following  most  gracious 
answer  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Had  I  not  been  seriously  indisposed  for  some 
time,  long  before  this  you  should  have  heard  from  me  :  an  ill- 
ness of  upwards  of  six  weeks  has  hitherto  rendered  me  incapa- 
ble of  doing  any  thing  except  of  feeling  grateful  to  you  for  a 
most  interesting  letter,  as  well  as  for  the  most  valuable  present 
which  you  could  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

"  Your  precious  work  is  already  carefully  placed  in  my  libra- 
ry, and,  as  soon  as  I  return  to  Kensington  palace,  it  will  afford 
me  infinite  satisfaction  to  study  and  diligently  to  examine  its 
contents,  which  I  cannot  do  so  profitably  at  this  place. 

"  It  is  with  the  Almighty  alone,  who  knoweth  the  hearts  and 
most  inward  thoughts  of  every  one  of  his  creatures,  to  recom- 
pense with  everlasting  grace  your  great  exertions  and  activity 
in  expounding  and  publishing  the  divine  truths  to  the  world  at 
large.     That  this  will  be  the  case  I  have  no  doubt,  and  1  most 
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fervently  pray  that,  when  it  may  please  the  omnipotent  Disposer 
of  ail  human  events  to  call  you  hence,  you  may  then  receive 
a  more  durable  and  adequate  reward  for  your  labours  than 
in  this  mortal  and  transitory  world  I  fear  you  are  now  likely  to 
attain.  We  miserable  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial  globe  are, 
however,  capable  at  least  of  judging  and  estimating  your  mental 
and  physical  exertions  in  this  great  cause  :  and  T,  for  one,  can 
assure  you  that  I  feel  most  thankful  to  you  for  having  selected 
me  as  a  witness  of  your  diligence,  assiduity,  and  perseverance, 
in  this  godlike  work,  by  the  presentation  to  me  of  a  copy  of 
your  voluminous  work — the  produce  of  the  fruits  of  your  indus- 
try. This  kind  distinction,  believe  me,  is  not  thrown  away 
upon  one  who  is  either  insensible  to  the  compliment,  or  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  the  gift ;  and  most  faithfully  do  I  promise 
to  read,  consult,  and  meditate  upon  your  faithful,  luminous,  and 
elaborate  explanations  of  the  sacred  book.  As  far  as  I  have 
presumed  to  dive  into,  and  to  occupy  myself  with  the  holy  vo- 
himes,  I  feel  satisfied  of  their  divine  origin  and  truth  ;  and  that 
they  contain  likewise  more  matters  than  any  one,  and  myself 
in  particular,  can  ever  aspire  fully  to  understand.  This  belief 
ought,  however,  in  no  wise  to  slacken  our  diligence,  nor  damp 
our  ardour  in  attempting  a  constant  research  after  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  and  of  truth,  as  we  may  flatter  ourselves, 
although  unable  to  reach  the  goal,  still  to  approach  much  nearer 
to  its  portals ;  which,  of  itself,  is  a  great  blessing,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  we  only  follow  strictly  the  rules  and  regulations 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct  in 
this  world,  we  may  present  ourselves  (although  aware  of  our 
own  unworthiness)  before  the  divine  throne  with  a  confident 
hope  of  forgiveness,  from  the  knowledge  we  acquire  therein  of 
His  mercy  to  all  truly  penitent  sinners. 

"  Thus  far  I  boldly  state  that  I  think ;  but  I  do  not  venture  to 
enter  upon,  or  to  burden  myself  with  what  are  commonly  desi<r- 
nated  as  dogmas,  and  which  in  my  conscience  I  believe  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  entirely,  are  human  inventions,  and  not  exerted 
for  purposes,  or  from  motives,  of  Christian  charity  :  I  am,  there- 
fore, determined  to  keep  my  mind  calm  upon  such  topics,  and  to 
remain  undisturbed  and  unbewildered  by  them  :  I  am  persuaded 
that  their  adoption  is  not  necessary  for  salvation.  This  I  say, 
wishing,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  making  this  honest  declaration, 
not  to  be  thought  a  freethinker ;  which  imputation  I  indignantly 
repel ;  nor  to  pass  for  a  person  indifferent  about  religion,  which 
God  knows  I  consider  if  Chrisiianly,  I  mean  7nost  charitably 
observed,  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  my  own  comfort  and  happiness  in 
this  world,  as  well  as  to  my  hopes  in  futurity. 

"  These  objects,  besides  many  others  which  seem  to  have 
occu}>ied  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  part  of  your  active  lite, 
cannot  fail  of  being  most  interesting  to  the  historian,  the  thcolo- 
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gist,  the  legislator,  and  the  philosopher  :  from  all  these  details 
the  mind  will  undoubtedly  derive  rich  sources  of  information 
wherewith  to  make  researches,  and  thence  to  ground  deductions. 
To  these  1  shall  assiduously  apply  myself  when  retired  in  my 
closet,  and  as  my  heart  and  mind  improve,  I  shall  feel  my  debt 
of  gratitude  towards  you  daily  increasing,  an  obligation  I  shall 
ever  be  proud  to  own  ;  and  with  which  sentiment  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  conclude,  signing  myself,  dear  sir,  your  sincerely 
obliged  and  truly  devoted, 


Bogrior, 
Dec.  2i,  182-2. 


The  above  long  letter  is  altogether  in  the  handwriting  of  his 
royal  highness,  the  duke  of  Sussex,  an  individual  whose  nobi- 
lity of  soul  illustrates  his  nobility  of  birth,  and  who  is  a  prince 
in  all  royal  endowments. 


In  the   commencement  of  the  succeeding  year,  1823,   Dr. 

Clarke  was,  January  4,  elected  a  member  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety  of  Londori.  Although  he  still  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  at  Millbrook,  being  deeply  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  notes  on  the  Bible,  he  generally  preached  once  on  the  Sab- 
bath, either  at  Liverpool,  or  in  the  smaller  chapels  compara- 
tively near  his  own  residence. 

In  February  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnstone  : — 

19  Great  Cumherland  Place,  Feb.  1,  1823. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — Many  of  my  Indian  friends  and  myself 
have  lately  formed  a  plan  for  establishing  an  Asiatic  Society^ 
in  London,  for  the  improvement  of  the  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences  of  Asia  :  the  plan  appears  to  be  popular,  and  many  of 
my  acquaintances  have  already  applied  to  me  to  be  proposed  as 
original  members.  I  know  no  man  who  will  be  so  great  an 
ornament  to  such  a  society  as  yourself;  and  should  you  feel 
inclined  to  join  us,  I  need  not  say  how  proud  I  shall  be  in  hav- 
ing the  honour  of  proposing  you  as  an  original  member.  A^e 
intend  once  a  year  to  publish  such  of  the  papers  as  may  be  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the   society,  or  may  be  deemed  best 
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calculated  for  promoting  the  ends  of  the  society.  After  the 
15th  of  March  next  every  candidate  who  offers  himself,  must 
be  balloted  for :  previously  to  that  date  three  original  members 
may  put  down  the  name  of  a  friend  as  an  original  member, 

"  Lady  Johnstone  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Alexander  Johnstone." 

Dr.  Clarke  was  accordingly  proposed,  and  became  one  of  the 
original  members  of  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

In  the  March  following  we  find  him  thus  writing  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  ; — 

Manchester,  March  29,  1823. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  Smith, — Your  letter  deserved  the  ear- 
liest notice  I  could  take  of  it,  and  of  it  1  have  never  lost  sight, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  write  much,  read  much,  and  think  much 
about  many  things  which  only  concern  me  in  my  official  capacity 
as  president  of  our  conference ;  added  to  this  I  have  to  travel 
and  labour  from  the  same  cause. 

"  On  your  main  question,  my  opinion  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words  :  bodies  of  divinity  I  do  most  heartily  dislike  :  t!^ey  tend 
to  supersede  the  Bible ;  and,  independently  of  this,  they  are 
exceedingly  dangerous ;  they  often  give  false  notions,  bring 
their  ou^n  kind  of  proofs  to  confirm  those  notions,  and,  by  their 
mode  of  quoting  insulated  texts  of  Scripture,  greatly  pervert 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  This  is  my  opinion  of  ' 
them  :  the  ministers  who  preach  from  them  fill  the  heads  of 
their  hearers  with  systematic  knowledge.  As  to  your  request, 
that  I  would  recommend  you  a  '  proper  system  of  divinity,  or 
let  you  have  any  one  I  may  have  drawn  up  for  myself,'  you  will 
at  once  see  what  answer  it  is  likely  to  have  :  I  know  of  none 
that  1  could  conscientiously  recommend,  and  I  never  made  one 
for  myself:  the  only  thing  like  this  which  I  ever  did  was,  the 
Principles  deduced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  I  drew  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Budhist  priests,  and  which  you  will  find  in 
the  little  tract  called  Clavis  Biblica.  The  only  preaching  worth 
any  thing,  in  God's  account,  and  which  the  fire  will  not  burn 
up,  is  that  which  labours  to  convict  the  sinner  of  his  sin,  to 
bring  him  into  contrition  for  it,  to  convert  him  from  it ;  to  lead 
him  to  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  that  his  conscience  may  be 
purged  from  its  guilt, — to  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  burning, 
that  he  may  be  purified  from  its  infection, — and  then  to  build 
him  up  on  this  most  holy  faith  by  causing  him  to  pray  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  keep  himself  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life  :  this  is 
the  system  pursued  by  the  apostles,  and  it  is  that  alone  which 
God  will  own  to  tiie  conversion  of  sinners  :  I  speak  from  the 
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experience  of  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  public  ministry  of  the 
word  :  this  is  the  most  likely  mode  to  produce  the  active  soul 
of  divinity,  while  the  body  is  little  else  than  the  preacher's 
creed.  Labour  to  bring  sinners  to  God,  should  you  by  it  bring 
yourself  to  the  grave.  Avoid  paraphrasing  a  whole  book  or 
epistle  in  a  set  of  discourses  ;  it  is  tedious,  and  often  produces 
many  sleepers.  I  have  often  thought  God  designed  you  for  an 
itinerant  preacher,  a  current  flame  of  fire.  You  can  bear  with 
me  :  though  a  Methodist,  I  love  you  full  as  well  as  any  of  your 
Calvinistic  friends  either  can  or  do ;  and  am  ever  your  affec- 
tionate brother  in  Christ,  Adam  Clarke." 

Dr.  Clarke,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  En- 
glish conference,  had  also  to  preside  over  the  Irish  conference ; 
and  being  requested  to  visit  other  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
besides  Dublin,  and  being  earnestly  solicited  to  preach,  and 
hold  several  missionary  meetings  in  Scotland,  he  set  off  on  this 
tour  the  latter  end  of  May  of  this  year,  accompanied  by  his 
friend,  William  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Reddish  House,  Stockport,  and 
his  daughter,  Mary  Ann. 

The  following  are  such  portions  of  the  journal  which  he  kept 
during  his  absence  from  iiome,  as  may  be  interesting  to  the 
public  : — 

"  After  passing  through  a  part  of  Westmoreland  we  came 
into  Cumberland,  which  presents  a  far  better  general  aspect :  it 
has  better  roads,  and  is  belter  cultivated  ;  the  soil  is  better,  and 
the  people  and  the  cattle  appear  to  be  more  healthy.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  Carlisle,  and,  after  a  tolerable  night's  rest,  went  tj 
view  this  ancient  city.  Scarcely  a  yard  of  the  old  wall  re- 
mains, though  it  was  once  well  fortified  :  there  were  only  two 
six-pounders  mounted  on  all  the  castle ;  the  walls  of  which  are 
everywhere  running  into  a  state  of  ruin :  the  embrasures, 
through  neglect,  changed  into  mere  breaches ;  the  parapets 
overgrown  with  rubbish  ;  in  short,  scarcely  any  thing  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  but  ruins,  and  what  is  ruinous.  The  barrack- 
master,  Mr.  Little,  a  polite,  intelligent,  well-tried  officer,  treated 
us  with  much  respect,  and  took  much  pains  to  show  and  describe 
every  thing  interesting ;  among  the  rest,  the  long  gloomy  room 
in  which  the  unfortunate  Mari/^  queen  of.  Scotland,  is  said  to 
have  been  confined  for  eighteen  months ;  the  windows  of  which 
are  small,  narrow,  and  heavily  ironed  :  it  was  then  used  as  a 
barrack-room,  and  was  a  wretched  place  enough  for  the  com- 
monest soldier.  We  were  also  pointed  out  a  small  place  be- 
tween double  gates,  where  the  brave  Sir  William  Wallace  was 
kept  a  prisoner  for  one  night,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  who  was  afterwards  basely  murdered  by  Edward  L,  who 
was  afraid  of  a  man  whom  treachery  had  cast  into  his  hands. 
From  the  top  of  the  castle,  the  view  of  the  adjacent  country  is 
21 
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very  fine  :  the  vale,  beautifully  watered  by  the  Caldew,  the  Pe- 
terell,  and  the  Eden,  is  everywhere  fertile.  As  to  the  old  gates 
of  the  city,  termed  the  Scotch  gate,  the  Irish  gate,  and  the  En- 
glish gate,  and  which  have  been  so  celebrated,  they  are  totally 
demolished  ;  not  one  stone  of  them  appears ;  the  corporation 
having  commanded  them  to  be  taken  down  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  city  !  The  city  might  have  been  enlarged  ad  libitum^  and 
these  have  been  preserved  ; — but  Goths  and  Vandals  are  to  be 
found  in  different  corporations. 

"We  next  went  to  view  the  cathedral,  built  entirely  of  sand- 
stone or  ashler ;  the  surface  is  everywhere  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. At  the  entrance  you  behold  in  fresco  upon  the 
inner  wall,  and  in  different  compartments,  the  history  of  St. 
Anthony  :  and  on  the  back  of  the  opposite  wall,  (which  two 
walls  include  the  nave,)  the  history  of  St.  Augustine :  each  of 
these  is  illustrated  by  a  distich  in  old  English,  and  in  the  old 
church  text  character.  These  frescoes  are  running  fast  int© 
decay,  and  had  been  some  time  ago  all  whitewashed  over,  bu-t 
this  is  now  washed  off.  The  parish  church  connected  with  the 
cathedral  is  a  much  more  ancient  building  than  the  cathedral 
itself:  its  Saxon  arches  are  supported  on  huge  pillars  of  ma- 
sonry ;  but  the  church  is  small,  dark,  and  dismal  enough,  yet 
all  the  parochial  duty  is  performed  in  it.  Ruin,  the  conse- 
quence of  neglect,  is  making  rapid  aggressions  on  both  these 
buildings. 

"  The  city  of  Carlisle  is  delightfully  situated,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  well  built :  the  streets  are  wide,  and  well  paved.  They 
are  building  a  new  jail,  which  is  to  occupy  about  three  statute 
acres  of  ground  ;  the  present  jail  is  a  very  small,  ruinous  place  ; 
uut  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  crime  is  not  so  much  on  the  increase 
as  to  require  a  building  so  vastly  larger  than  its  predecessor. 
The  two  law  courts  are  fine  modern  buildings,  and  are  the  first 
you  meet  on  your  entrance  from  the  south. 

"  May  28. — Having  preached  last  evening  to  a  large  and 
deeply  attentive  congregation,  we  set  off  early  this  morning  for 
Scotland,  and  in  about  thirteen  miles  we  passed  over  the  little 
river  called  the  Sark,  which  here  separates  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Dumfries,  which  is  a  neat,  well-built,  clean 
town,  (mentioned  in  a  former  journal.)  We  went  to  see  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Robert  Burns, 
who  was  a  native  of  this  town.  This  I  had  not  seen  on  my 
former  visit.  The  poet  is -represented  in  the  act  of  ploughing 
upon  a  rock;  when  an  angelic  form,  I  suppose  designed  to 
represent  the  genius  of  poetry,  surprises  him  with  her  sudden 
appearance  ;  he  looks  amazed,  one  hand  drops  from  the  plough 
handle,  while  the  other  still  holds  it  on  its  bed,  and  with  his  head 
inclined  a  little  backward,  he  contemplates  the  vision  :  the 
device  is  as  large  as  life,  executed  in  white  marble,  and  placed 
under  a  neat  dome,  with  open  arches  to  the  front  and  end  ;  the 
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back  part  being  occupied  by  the  figures.  T  asked  the  old  man 
who  attended  us,  and  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
poet,  if  the  figure  was  a  likeness  :  he  replied,  '  It  is  a  resem- 
blance, but  not  a  likeness.'  I  must  confess  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
figure,  nor  iu  any  of  its  accompaniments,  particularly  impressive. 
The  figure  of  the  poet  is  but  mean,  and  the  attitude  trite  and 
vulgar  :  any  person  may  be  expected  to  stare  at  the  sudden 
descent  of  a  celestial  being.  His  holding  the  plough  points  out 
his  early  occupation.  His  ploughing  on  a  rock  may  not  unaptly 
represent  the  little  benefit  he  derived  from  the  cultivation  o( 
that  genius  of  poetry,  with  which  he  was  endowed  in  no  com- 
mon measure  ;  but  the  emblem  may  be  applied  to  his  country, 
which  suffered  him  to  continue  in  such  contracted  circumstances, 
as  to  render  him  accessible  to  persons  of  a  low  and  profligate 
course  of  life,  and  thus  fostered  habits  which  shortened  his  life, 
and  eventually  cut  off  a  man  of  such  native  unforced  genius, 
full  of  true  wit  and  benevolent  feeling ;  a  poet  who  sketched 
nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  by  his  inimitable  descrip- 
tions, causing  the  rural  and  rude  customs  of  his  country  to  live 
through  all  succeeding  generations.  Such  a  man,  and  such  a 
genius,  was,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  permitted  to  live  in  the 
low  contracted  situation  of  a  common  officer  of  excise,  and 
thus  put  in  the  very  way  in  which  he  was  most  likely  to  indulge 
in  those  propensities,  which,  by  frequenting  low  company,  he 
had  unhappily  contracted  ;  and  he  never  had  it  once  in  his 
power  to  rise  above  the  level  of  his  original  circumstances,  but 
had  to  labour  on  while  he  cultivated  the  muses.  Scotland  must 
ever  feel  with  regret  that  she  neglected  a  man  who  is  her  boast 
and  her  honour  ! 

"  We  stopped  to  dine  at  LanarJc^  vrhich  is,  for  the  head  of  a 
shire,  irregular,  and  ill  built.  There  is  a  court-house,  decorated 
in  the  front  with  a  vast  figure  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  face 
of  which  is  nearly  lost  in  a  huge  curled  beard  and  a  steel  cap. 
After  many  chances  and  changes,  we  at  last  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh, where,  having  walked  from  inn  to  inn  for  some  time,  we 
at  last  got  accommodated  at  the  Crown  and  Bell,  in  Princess- 
street. 

"  May  29. — I  rose  early  this  morning,  and  walked  out,  in 
order  to  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  tlie  city.  Editibtirgh, 
whether  considered  in  itself,  or  in  its  situation,  is  the  most 
superb  and  the  most  beautiful  city  I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  streets 
are  very  wide,  well  laid  out,  and  admirably  well  paved  :  the 
houses  being  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  very  loft 3%  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  congeries  of  castles  ;  scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  conceived  more  rnajestio.  This  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.,  the  castle  guns  were  fired,  and  a  flag 
hoisted  on  Nelson's  monument ;  but  in  this  the  people  here 
appear  to  take  as  little  interest  as  they  do  in  England.  Finding 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  were  sitting, 
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I  got  an  admission  into  the  place,  which  is  much  too  confined 
for  the  purpose,  and  resembles  a  small  chapter-house  in  a  poor 
cathedral  :  it  is  capable  of  holding  about  two  hundred  ministers, 
and  has  a  sort  of  galleries,  which  would  probably  contain  about 
half  that  number. 

"  May  31. — We  went  this  morn-ing  to  see  Holyrood  house, 
or  the  house  of  the  Holy  Cross.  We  were  shown  into  the 
chapel ;  it  is  totally  without  a  roof.  There  is  a  window-frame 
at  one  end,  of  beautiful  stone- work,  which  retains  a  feature  of 
its  former  grandeur  :  the  floor  was  entirely  covered  with  grass 
and  weeds  ;  the  stone  wall  chiefly  broken  down ;  the  monuments 
either  shattered,  or  so  covered  with  grass  and  rubbish  that  they 
were  little  discernible,  and  the  inscriptions  on  them  so  filled  up 
with  moss  as  to  be  wholly  obliterated,  unless  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment you  picked  the  letters  out,  which  one  of  my  companions 
attempted,  but  the  task  was  too  long  and  difficult  for  the  time 
we  ha^to  spare.  The  vault,  where  the  remains  of  the  Scottish 
kings  are  deposited,  and  which  consists  of  white  marble,  is  now 
totally  black,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  decay.  We 
left  this  once  beautiful  chapel,  and  still  the  sacred  depository 
of  the  remains  of  some  of  the  first  men  and  first  names  on  the 
page  of  history,  with  feelings  of  pain  and  regret ;  and  were  taken 
thence  to  the  gallery  of  pictures,  which  are  nothing  less  than  a 
whole  series  of  impositions  ;  for  we  were  shown  not  only  all 
the  later  Scottish  kings,  their  ancient  warriors — Macbeth,  Mac- 
duff, and  Donald,  &c.,  &c.  ;  but  we  were'  pointed  ou.t  Fergus^ 
the  first  king  of  Scotland,  and  Caractacus,  king  of  Britain.  My 
companions  ascended  the  hill  called  Arthur's  seat,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  fine  expansive  view  it  affords ;  and  we  then  returned 
towards  the  city,  stopping  to  view  Nelson's  monument,  and 
ascend  to  the  top  of  Calton  hill.  The  former  is  built  on  the 
edge  of  a  mouldering  rocky  precipice  ;  immense  portions  of  the 
rock  are  now  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  almost  entire  de- 
tachment from  the  rest,  and  there  is  no  apparent  solidity  in  any 
part.  I  should  not  wonder  if,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  the  monu- 
ment and  its  foundation  were  precipitated  down  the  hill.  From 
this  hill  the  prospect  of  the  old  and  new  town,  Leith,  the  har- 
bour, and  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country, 
are  seen  to  the  highest  advantage.  The  eity  itself,  viewed 
from  this  eminence,  appears,  for  the  regularity  of  its  structure, 
the  spaciousness  of  its  streets,  the  height  and  splendour  of  its 
buildings,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  scenery,  what 
perhaps  it  in  reality  is,  the  finest  city  in  the  icorld. 

''''June  1. — I  preached  this  morning  at  the  chapel  in  Nichol- 
son's-square,  to  a  large  congregation.  I  took  for  my  subject 
Luke  xxiv,  46  and  7,  in  which  I  showed,  by  strong  arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture  and  reason,  that  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  that  Christ  should  die,  and  that  without  this  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  could  not  be  preached  to  the  world.     In  the 
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evening  I  preached  at  Leith,  from  Rom.  v,  10,  on  the  natural 
fallen  state  of  man,  and  his  recovery  by  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Jitne  2. — We  have  spent  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  painful 
and  lon^  journey,  to  visit  and  examine  the  places  and  scenery 
described  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  celebrated  pastoral,  called 

*  The  Gentle  Shepherd.''  It  is  known  that  there  are  two  places 
which  pretend  to  be  the  scene  of  this  exquisite  poem.  One 
lies  on  the  river  Logan,  the  other  on  the  river  Esk,  or  the  North 
Esk :  we  took  the  former,  and  I  describe  nothing,  because  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  no  part  of  the  scenery  could  have  been  de- 
rived from  any  of  the  places  I  visited  through  a  weary  day's 
search.  We  had  taken  some  refreshment  with  us,  and  it  was 
well  we  did,  or  we  could  have  got  none,  for  the  only  house  we 
could  meet  with  among  the  hills,  and  which  they  told  us  had 
once  been  a  hunting  lodge  of  James  I.,  was  too  poor  to  afford 
us  any  thing  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  occasioned  by  our 
rambling.  Our  female  companions  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
prosecute  farther  examinations,  so  we  left  them  while  I  walked 
with  my  tw«  friends  many  miles  in  fruitless  search  among  hills, 
dales,  crags,  and  rivulets,  till,  quite  exhausted  in  body  and 
spirits,  I  returned,  fully  satisfied  that  the  scenery  described  in 
'  The  Gentle  Shepherd'  does  not  lie  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  places  up  this  river  that  may  be  called 

*  The  Craigy  Bield,' '  The  Washing  Green;  '  The  Lovers  Loup; 
&c.  ;  but  as  to  '  Glauds  Onstead,'  '  Symmie's  Farm,'  &c.,  no 
such  places  ever  did  exist  here,  as  there  is  no  one  place  up  the 
course  of  this  river,  to  what  is  called  Habie^s  How,  and  the 
little  Lin,  or  waterfall,  that  presents  one  single  acre  of  surface 
for  cultivation  ;  nor  I  believe  were  these  places  ever  inhabited 
by  man.  Nor  indeed  could  any  poetic  imagination  have  derived 
from  such  imperfect  scenery  the  glowing  and  natural  descrip- 
tions in  the  poem  in  question.  Upon  returning  after  this  our 
sore  search  to  our  companions,  we  set  forth  to  rejoin  our  car- 
riage, which  we  had  left  on  entering  upon  the  hills.  It  we  found 
indeed,  but  neither  driver  nor  horses  ;  and  the  key  of  the 
carriage  he  had  also  taken  with  him.  This  was  a  sad  disap- 
pointment, for  the  wind  was  blowing  keenly  from  off  the  hills, 
and  we  were  cold  and  comfortless.  The  man,  instead  of  having 
gone  to  a  small  post-house  within  sight,  not  finding  there  all  he 
wanted  for  himself,  had  gone  off  a  considerable  distance.  I 
walked  on  with  my  female  companions  on  our  road  to  Edin- 
burgh, while  my  two  other  companions  called  at  the  manse,  or 
clergyman's  house,  to  learn  from  him  where  it  was  likely  our 
driver  could  be.  He  most  kindly  sent  his  man  on  horseback  to 
find  our  runaway,  and  the  horses,  and  bring  them  after  us.  He 
found  him,  and  certainly  in  a  state  for  which,  on  the  succeeding 
day,  he  must  have  been  thankful  for  a  guide  ;  and  after  we  had 
walked  as  long  as  the  exhausted  spirits  and  strength  of  my 
companions  could  well  be  supported,  even  by  all  the  encouraging 
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prospects  I  could  hold  out  to  them,  at  length  the  carriage 
appeared,  and  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  mounting  on  the  box,  as 
regulator-general,  we  reached  Edinburgh,  through  God's  mercy, 
in  safety.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  have  time  to  visit  the 
other  places  on  the  North  Esk,  as  there,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
lies  the  scenery  of  this  inimitable  pastoral. 

"  June  3. — We  visited  the  castle,  and  saw  the  old  crown  and 
sceptres,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  Robert  Bruce,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  which  had  been  locked  up  and  unknown  since 
the  period  of  the  Union.  The  sceptres  are  silver  gilt,  and 
headed  with  a  crystal  globe  ;  the  crown  is  small  and  inelegant, 
set  round  with  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  and  pearls.  The 
castle  itself  is  a  congeries  of  very  rude,  ill-planned  buildings, 
and  has  no  security  but  from  its  walls,  and  naturally  strong 
situation.  On  the  whole,  though  I  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
beauty  and  situation  of  Edinburgh,  yet  it  is  only  in  reference  to 
its  external  appearance  that  the  mind  is  fully  satisfied.  When 
you  look  into  the  houses,  the  shops,  the  streets,  either  for  their 
furniture  or  their  merchandise,  or  for  even  persons  or  equipage 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings,  you  are  utterly  disap- 
pointed. Every  thing  appears  out  of  proportion  with  these 
majestic  edifices  ;  and  must  either  be  passed  by  unheeded,  or,  if 
noticed  at  all,  it  must  be  with  dissatisfaction. 

''''June  4. — Having  arranged  all  matters  here,  we  took  a 
chaise,  and  in  about  six  hours  arrived  at  James  Swords,  Esq., 
Annefield,  near  the  Gallowgate,  Glasgow,  to  which  we  had  an 
afi^ectionate  and  polite  invitation,  during  our  stay  in  Edinburgh. 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  very  friendly  and  religious  company, 
among  whom  w^as  Dr.  M'Gill,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university,  and  a  very  intelligent,  as  M^ell  as  pious  man.  The 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  was  fine,  the  country,  like 
nine-tenths  of  Scotland,  mountainous,  bleak,  and  uncultivated, 
and  of  course  thinly  inhabited.  I  could  not  help  noticing  the, 
to  me,  peculiar  mode,  in  which  Mr.  Swords  conducts  family 
worship  : — first,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
family  and  the  domestics  assemble  ;  secondly,  a  Bible,  and 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  old  Scottish  poetry,  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  each  person ;  thirdly,  Mr.  Swords  then  announces, 
*  We  shall  begin  the  w^orship  of  God  by  singing,'  such  a  part, 
or  such  a  psalm  ;  fourthly,  when  he  has  said  this,  he  rises,  and 
all  the  family  Avith  him,  and  he  then  offers  up  a  short  prayer  for 
divine  assistance  and  influence  during  their  religious  exercise  ; 
fifthly,  they  all  sit  down,  and  Mr.  Swords,  having  again  an- 
nounced the  psalm,  reads  over  the  part  intended  to  be  sung, 
gives  out  the  two  first  lines,  raises  the  tune,  and  then  the  whole 
verses  are  sung  uninterruptedly  to  the  end  ;  sixthly,  he  then 
proposes  the  chapter  that  is  to  be  read,  and  each  turns  to  it ; 
seventhly,  he  reads  the  two  or  three  first  verses,  the  next  person 
to  him  the  same  number,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  circle  till 
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the  chapter  is  finished,  after  which  he  reads  Mr.  Scott's  Notes 
on  the  whole  ;  eighthly,  a  solemn  prayer  then  concludes  the 
service,  after  which  breakfast  or  supper  is  served.  This  sort 
of  solemn  set  form  has  nothing  in  it  objectionable,  and  suits  the 
genius  of  the  Scottish  people  ;  but  the  reading  the  portions  of 
Scripture  alternately  appears  to  me  to  have  too  much  of  the 
school  form  about  it,  and  causes  the  master  of  the  family  not  to 
appear  so  sufficiently  as  God's  priest  in  the  public  worship  of 
his  own  house,  as  to  me  it  appears  he  should  look  ;  but  this 
may  be  but  a  small  objection. 

^^  June  5. — We  went,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  M'Gill,  to  view 
the  university,  and  the  Hunterian  Museum.  The  principal  things 
I  met  with  worthy  of  my  attention,  were  the  coins  and  the  mineral- 
ogy. The  great  collection  of  coin  I  did  not  see,  as  Professor 
Cooper  was  unavoidably  engaged  during  the  time  I  could  spare. 
The  minerals  are  various,  and  there  is  one  pretty  large  case 
where  they  are  classified  after  the  Wernerian  manner.  I  could 
not  discover  any  of  the  nevfly  found  minerals.  The  department 
of  zoology  is  neither  extensive  nor  in  general  very  interesting ; 
the  conchology  is  valuable. 

''  We  took  from  the  hill  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  city : 
but  it  was  immersed  in  smoke.  The  quay  is  paltry,  the  ship- 
ping poor,  and  the  Clyde  here  appears  to  a  disadvantage.  In  the 
evening  I  preached  to  a  large  congregation  of  attentive  hearers, 
from  Matt,  vii,  7. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  the  public  ministry  of  the  word  of 
life,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  its  doing  good  in  Glasgow 
than  in  Edinburgh  ;  here  the  people  are  more  employed,  and 
there  are  more  public  works,  in  which  a  vast  population  is  en- 
gcLged  ;  and  I  have  ever  found  that  true  religion  produces  the 
greatest  effect  where  the  people  are  employed  in  regular  labour  : 
in  Edinburgh  there  are  no  public  works,  and  the  people  are 
more  dissipated. 

*'  June  6. — The  day  being  cold,  wet,  and  uncomfortable,  I  did 
not  go  out,  but  received  visits  from  friends,  and  Dr.  M'Gill,  with 
other  literary  men  ;  with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of  useful  con- 
versation on  important  subjects.  We  have  secured  our  places 
in  the  steam-packet  lor  Belfast  to-morrow.  May  God  grant  us 
a  safe  voyage  ! 

"  June  7. — Having  finished  my  work  in  Scotland,  we  went 
to-day  on  board  the  Eclipse  steam-packet  for  Belfast.  Though 
we  had  the  wind  strong  ahead,  yet  in  two  hours  and  a  half  we 
reached  Greenock,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  where  we 
called  and  took  in  other  passengers.  Had  not  the  day  been 
gloomy,  with  clouds  and  storms  continually  hanging  in  the 
wind's  eye,  the  sail  down  the  Clyde  would  have  been  beautiful  ; 
but  as  the  weather  was  very  hazy,  almost  every  object  was  ob- 
scured. We  had,  however,  a  good  view  of  Dumbarton  Castle, 
as  it  is  still  called,  though  there  is  no  castle   on  the  place,  but 
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yet  this  little  lofty  cragg-y  mound,  with  its  few  guns,  commands 
completely  the  whole  river.  The  wind  being  so  contrary,  we 
did  not  get  into  the  Irish  channel  till  near  night.  About  nine 
P.  M.  we  passed  the  singular  rock  and  island  of  Ailsa,  which 
rises  perpendicularly  900  feet  from  the  water.  It  is  famous  for 
the  resort  of  Soland  geese,  who  go  thither  to  breed  in  thousands. 

A  man  farms  it  from  the  earl  of ,  formerly  for  jClOO,  now 

for  £50  per  annum,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs  and  feath- 
ers. To  kill  the  fowls  he  has  little  expense  and  trouble,  for 
they  are  so  tame  and  unsuspecting,  that  they  stand  to  be  knocked 
down  with  clubs ;  and  being  stripped  of  their  feathers,  their 
bodies  are  abandoned  to  birds  of  prey.  About  ten  P.  M.,  being 
sick,  and  the  weather  cold  and  wet,  I  went  into  my  cabin  and 
lay  down. 

"  June  8. — Between  two  and  three  this  morning,  the  wind 
blew  a  hurricane ;  the  sea  wrought,  and  was  very  tempestuous ; 
and  we  were  much  retarded  in  our  way,  the  packet  losing  some- 
times from  four  to  six  miles  every  hour.  However,  though  the 
storm  continued,  we  reached  Belfast  Quay  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  ;  having  been  about  twenty-three  hours  on  a  passage 
usually  performed  by  the  same  packets  in  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
I  had  been  but  an  hour  and  a  half  on  shore,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  preach,  and  again  in  the  evening  at  seven,  to  crowded  audi- 
ences, in  which  I  could  discover  almost  all  our  cabin  passen- 
gers, with  many  of  the  clergy  and  chief  gentry  of  the  town ; 
who  all  heard  with  such  attention  as  might  be  expected  from 
Christians  and  well-bred  Irishmen. 

"  June  9. — I  went  to  examine  the  Belfast  institution,  which 
may  be  called  the  Northern  College  or  University  of  Ireland. 
It  is  partly  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  partly  by 
the  sums  paid  by  students  in  certain  branches ;  uniting,  in  some 
sort,  a  school  for  all  departments  of  learning,  and  an  academy 
for  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  patronized  by  two  classes  of  re- 
ligionists, Presbyterians  and  Seceders,  each  of  which  has  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  institution.  The  apparatus  is  very 
scanty,  and  kept  in  dirty  and  bad  repair,  without  order  or 
arrangement :  their  specimens  of  natural  history  are  few  and 
neglected  ;  and  in  every  respect  the  institution  appears  to  pro- 
mise no  long  life,  and  to  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  dis- 
solution. 

"  In  the  evening  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  preachers,  stew- 
ards, and  several  principal  friends ;  together  with  almost  all  the 
leaders,  male  and  female,  and  endeavoured  to  set  them  right  on 
many  matters  on  which  they  had  got  very  uneasy.  It  was  a 
very  solemn  and  affecting  time  ;  and  I  believe  all  were  deter- 
mined to  leave  minor  matters  and  considerations,  and  strive  to- 
gether for  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  laying  themselves  out  for 
the  future  to  be  more  useful  to  society  at  large,  and  to  labour 
more  abundantly  to  bring  sinners  to  God.   On  one  proposing  the 
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question  to  me,  *Is  Methodism  now  what  it  has  been  V  I  an- 
swered it  in  a  way  very  different  from  what  was,  I  believe,  ex- 
pected and  intended  by  it.  '  No !  It  is  more  rational, — more 
stable, — more  consistent, — more  holy, — more  useful  to  the  com- 
munity,— and  a  greater  blessing  to  the  world  at  large  :'  and  all 
this  I  found  no  difficulty  in  proving. 

'^  June  10. — Instead  of  proceeding  immediately  for  Dublin, 
for  which  our  places  had  been  taken,  my  companions  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  visit  that  extraordinary  production  of  nature, 

— the  Gianfs  Causeicmj. 

***** 

"  After  this  gratifying  visit  to  all  parties,  we  set  off  to  visit 
Kilchronagan  church, — the  church  in  which,  in  my  infancy,  I 
was  dedicated  by  baptism  to  the  holy  trinity,  by  my  own  uncle, 
the  Rev.  John  Tracy,  the  incumbent,  and  in  the  yard  of  which 
my  uncle,  Adam  Clarke,  lies  interred,  after  whom  I  was  named, 
as  well  as  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  Clarke,  and  another 
uncle,  named  William  Clarke. 

"  We  searched  the  burial-ground  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore we  could  find  the  grave  in  question  ;  at  last  I  discovered  it, 
and  found  a  plain  head-stone,  with  the  following  words  in  re- 
lievo : — '  Here  layeth  the  body  of  Adam  Clarke,  who  died  in 
August,  1756,  aged  six  years.'  This  date  I  had  not  before 
known  :  the  engraving  had  been  trusted  to  a  rude  workman. 
The  young  lad  in  question  died  of  the  small  pox  :  he  was,  as  I 
have  heard  my  father  say,  *  A  child  of  great  hope.' 

"  Here  lie  several  of  my  ancestors,  and  I  go  to  lie,  most  pro- 
bably, in  another  land,  and  shall  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  gather- 
ed to  my  fathers :  but  I  too  shall  be  found  when  all  the  quick 
and  dead  stand  before  the  Lord  ;  and  wheresoever  my  dust 
may  be  scattered,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  shall  calf  it  together, 
and  I  shall  stand  in  my  lot,  at  the  end  of  the  days.  May  I  then 
be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  w-ithout  spot,  and  without  blame,  and 
have  an  entrance  into  the  holiest  through  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
After  viewing  the  church-yard,  we  got  admission  into  the 
church.  I  went  within  the  communion  rails  ;  with  silent  solem- 
nity and  awe,  I  there,  in  the  presence  of  Him  whose  I  am,  and 
whom  I  serve  mentally,  and  in  a  deep  spirit  of  prayer,  took  upon 
myself  those  vows,  which  had  so  long  before  been  in  my  name, 
and  on  my  behalf,  made  by  my  sponsors.  *  *  In  my  younger 
days  I  well  remember  the  large  tomb-stone  of  one  of  my  god- 
mothers as  standing  inside  the  altar  rails :  it  was  high,  and  of 
white  marble,  with  the  inscriptions  all  in  gilt  letters  :  now  it 
stands  some  yards  out  in  the  church-yard.  I  inquired  of  the 
sexton  the  meaning  of  it,  to  which  he  replied,  that  '  several 
years  ago,  that  end  of  the  church  having  long  been  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair,  the  walls  had  eventually  fallen  in,  and,  to  save 
expense,  they  had  simply  thrown  up  a  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
fracture  :'  thus  of  course'  shortening  the  church  some  yards, 
24* 
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and  excluding  the  really  handsome  monument  of  my  godmother, 
Mrs.  Henderson. 

^^  June  11. — We  quitted  Magherafelt  early  this  morning,  and 
proceeded  through  Tobermore,  crossing  the  beautiful  river  Moy- 
ola,  where,  in  my  younger  days,  I  used  to  accompany  my  father 
to  fish,  and  got  to  Maghera^  where  we  called  upon  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Clarke,  one  of  my  earliest  school-fellows.  He  had  no  re- 
collection of  my  person  ;  and  a  great  many  circumstances  had 
passed  off  his  mind  which  were  fresh  in  mine  :  but  no  wonder, 
it  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  we  last  met :  he  and  his 
amiable  lady  urged  me  to  spend  the  day  with  them,  and  pro- 
mised that  I  should  meet  other  of  my  old  friends  :  but  my  plan 
was  fixed,  and  I  had  no  time  to  spare  :  we  proceeded  on  to  Cole- 
raine,  where  I  had  to  preach  of  course,  as  it  was  the  preaching 
night, 

"  June  1*3. — Early  this  morning  we  took  a  chaise  and  pro- 
ceeded by  BaUymoney ^  Rashorkin,  Ahogill,  Randalstoivn,  and 
Antrim  to  Belfast,  where  we  arrived  at  half  past  seven,  P.  M., 
and  found,  as  we  had  desired,  our  places  secured  for  five  o'clock 
next  morning  to  proceed  to  Dublin.  So  far,  through  mercy,  our 
journey  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  has  been  pros- 
perous, and  unaccompanied  by  any  kind  of  disaster.  In  the 
course  of  this  week,  from  Sabbath  morning,  I  have  preached 
five  times  besides  incessant  travelling  ;  and  now  I  must  prepare 
for  new  labours  and  journeys  :  may  He  who  has  hitherto  helped 
and  borne  with  me,  continue  to  show  me  his  mercy  and  his 
salvation  ! 

^^  June  13. — We  entered  the  mail  at  five  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
passed  through  Lisburn,  Hillsborough,  Nervry,  Dundalk,  Dun- 
lear,  Castlebellingham,  Drogheda,  to  Dublin,  where  we  arrived 
at  half  past  six,  having  run  a  course  of  one  hundred  and  five 
English  miles  in  a  little  more  than  thirteen  hours.  Thus  far 
hath  God  helped  us  ! 

"  June  14. — I  read  prayers  and  preached  this  morning  to  a 
noble  congregation,  solemnly  attentive  to  every  word.  My  text, 
1  Tim.  ii,  8,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  strongly  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  prayer  to  obtain  grace  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  resist  evil,  and  to  pursue  and  receive  good.  Prayer 
is  the  language  of  dependance  upon  God :  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  that  which  was  the  first  sin  of  the  soul,  infused 
by  the  old  tempter — ye  shall  be,  ^'^,1^5^^  ke  Elohim,  like  God. 
Ye  shall  be  independent  of  him,  and  live  to,  by,  and  of,  your- 
selves. This  is  the  seed  and  germ  of  all  iniquity  :  men  en- 
deavouring to  live  without  their  Maker.  Hence  the  general 
neglect  of  prayer  which  prevails  throughout  the  world. 
Men  do  not  pray,  because  they  feel  not  their  dependance  upon 
Ood. 

"/wne  15. — I  have  this  day  received  a  proof  from  the  most 
unquestionable  autKority,  that  the  superstition  of  the  Irish  in 
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reference  to  fairies  is  not  yet  extinct ;  in  proof  and  illustration 
of  it,  I  have  just  heard  the  following  fact  from  an  eye-witness 
of  it : — *  A  farmer  in  the  town  of  Freshford,  county  Kilkenny, 
built  himself  a  house  of  three  apartments,  which  is  generally 
the  mode  of  building  the  better  kind  of  farm  cottages  ; — the 
kitchen  is  in  the  middle,  and  a  room  for  sleeping,  &c.,  on 
either  end.  Some  time  after  it  was  finished,  a  cow  of  his  died 
— then  a  horse — to  these  succeeded  other  smaller  cattle — and 
last  of  all  his  wife  died.  Full  of  alarm  and  distress,  supposing 
himself  to  be  an  object  o^  fairy  indignation,  he  went  to  the  fairy 
man,  that  is,  one  who  pretends  to  know  fairy  customs,  haunts, 
pathways,  antipathies,  caprices,  benevolences,  &c.,  and  he  asked 
his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  subject  of  his  losses.  The  wise  man, 
having  considered  all  things,  and  east  his  eye  upon  the  house,  said, 
"  The  fairies,  in  their  night  walks  from  Knock  she gowney  hill, 
in  county  Tipperary,  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  were  accustom- 
ed to  pass  over  the  very  spot  where  one  of  your  rooms  is  now 
built;  you  have  blocked  up  their  way,  and  they  are  very  angry 
with  you,  and  have  slain  your  cattle,  and  killed  your  wife,  and, 
if  not  appeased,  may  yet  do  worse  to  you."  The  poor  fellow, 
sadly  alarmed,  went,  and  with  his  own  hands  deliberately  pulled 
down  the  timbers,  demolished  the  walls,  and  left  not  one  stone 
upon  another,  but  ra^^d  the  very  foundation,  and  left  the  path 
of  these  capricious  gentry  as  open  and  clear  as  it  was  before.' 
How  strong  must  have  been  this  man's  belief  in  the  existence 
and  power  of  these  demi-natural  and  semi-supernatural  beings, 
to  have  induced  him  thus  to  have  destroyed  the  work  of  his 
own  hands. 

"  June  16. — Not  being  able  to  get  off  from  Dublin  to-day,  I 
preached  this  evening  from  Heb.  iv,  16,  Let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  observed  that  two  classes  of 
persons  were  herein  included  :  1.  Those  who  want  mercy  : 
2.  Those  in  necessity.  I.  God  is  great,  and  awfully  present 
everywhere,  but  peculiarly  so  on  his  throne,  for  that  is  the  place 
of  judgment  and  justice  ;  but  here  it  is  represented  as  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  himself  sitting  upon  it  dispensing  mercy, — par- 
don to  the  penitent — healing  to  the  backslider — and  purity  of 
heart  to  the  believer.  II.  Christ  is  represented  as  a  priest  be- 
fore this  throne,  and  also  as  a  sacrifice.  God  is  infinitely  well 
pleased  with  his  son  Jesus — as  a  priest  and  as  a  sacrifice.  But 
Christ  assumed  those  characters,  of  priest  and  sacrifice,  in  refer- 
ence to  man  only  :  consequently,  God  is  infinitely  well  pleased 
to  dispense  the  benefits  of  his  priesthood  and  sacrificial  offer- 
ing to  man.  This  is  a  grand  principle  not  to  be  forgotten. 
III.  To  the  above  persons  he  shows  mercy.  This  is  opposed 
to  merit: — none  can  deserve  any  good  from  God,  neither  angel 
nor  man ;  all  have  their  being  and  support  from  his  mercy ;  for 
the  greatest  of  them  can  merit  nothing.  IV.  This  mercy  is  to 
be  obtained  by  coming  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace — ^era  Trap- 
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bnoiag,  with  confidence,  liberty  of  speech.  Boldness,  as  gene- 
rally used,  signifies — 1.  Rash  and  inconsiderate  daring,  pro- 
ceeding from  pride  and  vain  glory.  2.  Courage  and  heroism, 
springing  from  a  consciousness  of  ability  and  skill,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  fear  nothing  while  in  the  path  of  duty  and  honour. 
In  none  of  these  senses  can  the  word  be  used  here : — Pride, 
vain  glory,  and  rashness,  can  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  case 
of  a  guilty  and  condemned  sinner  :  a  broken-hearted  backslider  : 
2.  To  such,  courage  and  heroism,  and  the  objects  on  which 
they  act,  as  well  as  the  ends  to  which  they  tend,  are  alike 
inapplicable.  But  confidence  and  liberty  of  speech  they 
may  rightly  assume  :  1.  Because  they  are  invited  to  come  ; 
2.  Because  they  come  in  His  name,  with  whom  God  is 
well  pleased  ;  and,  3.  Because  they  bring  that  present  which 
is  worthy  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Being  they  approach. 
In  the  eastern  countries  no  man  can  come  into  the  presence 
of  a  superior  without  bringing  a  suitable  gift ;  nor  a  noble 
to  a  monarch,  without  a  suitable  present.  The  gift  here  is  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  ;  the  Lamb  without  spot  is  presented 
before  the  throne.  The  offerer  is  conscious  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  this  present ;  hence  he  brings  it  with  confidence,  and 
has  full  liberty  of  prayer  and  pleading  before  his  God.  Come 
rvith  boldness,  &c.  V,  A  second  class  of  persons  is  invited  : 
those  who  are  in  necessity,  who  are  exercised  with  trials  in 
their  families — poverty  in  their  circumstances — or  afflictions  in 
their  relations  or  in  their  own  persons — or  temptations  in  their 
souls ;  but,  coming  in  the  same  way,  these  also  shall  find  help 
in  the  time  of  need  ;  support  in,  and  deliverance  from  their  afflic- 
tions, and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  adversities.  The 
words  sff  evxaipoi'  jdoridtiav,  which  we  translate  in  time  of  need, 
would  be  better  translated  for  timely  assistance.  There  may 
be  in  other  cases  post  bellwn  auxilium, — succour  when  the 
battle  is  lost,  a  rope  thrown  out  when  the  man  is  drowned, 
the  arrival  of  the  physician  when  the  patient  is  dead ;  but  • 
God  gives  help  ivhen  it  is  wanted,  and  as  it  is  wanted.  Divine 
assistance  is  continually  needed:  1.  To  enable  us  properly  to 
fulfil  the  duties  required  from  us  ;  for  without  divine  help  we 
can  do  no  good,  nor  resist  any  evil.  VI.  But  there  are  pecu- 
liar times  and  circumstances  in  which  we  need  especial  help. 
1.  Sudden  trials.  2.  Violent  temptations.  3.  Premature  deaths. 
4.  Unforeseen  and  unexpected  losses,  &c.  In  all  these  cases, 
if  the  heart  be  right  with  Him,  God  grants  timely  assistance. 
Let  us  come,  therefore,  that  u^e  may  find  what  we  need,  and 
come  in  the  way  He  has  appointed,  who  has  promised  us 
succour ! 

'''•June  17. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learned  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : — I  have  recorded  that  on  June  the  11th,  I 
was  earnestly,  and,  I  must  confess,  temptingly  invited  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  at  Maghera,  in  order  to  meet 
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some  of  my  oldest  school  friends,  and  visit  many  places  dear  to 
my  recollection  from  the  time  of  my  childhood ;  but  that,  owing 
to  my  having  made  other  arrangements,  it  was  out  of  my  power 
to  comply.  We  had  not  been  many  hours  out  of  town  when  it 
was  strongly  attacked  by  the  Ribbonmeji,  and,  after  a  stiff  con- 
flict with  the  few  Protestant  families  in  it,  was  ultimately  taken. 
There  were  only  an  ensign  and  four  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  for 
the  protection  of  the  town,  and  after  firing  a  few  shots,  the  of- 
ficer was  himself  severely  wounded.  The  neighbouring  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
from  Tobermore,  hearing  of  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  gathered 
together,  assailed  the  assailants,  who  were  in  the  act  of  de- 
molishing the  houses,  &c.,  of  the  Protestants,  many  of  which 
they  had  destroyed,  and  they  finally  succeeded  in  beating 
and  driving  those  murderers  out  of  the  town.  Several  were 
killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  This  news  has  just  reached 
the  castle,  and  from  thence  been  forwarded  to  me.  Had  we 
remained  but  a  few  hours  longer  in  Maghera,  which  we  were 
disposed  to  have  done,  very  probably  we  had  been  among  the 
first  victims  of  these  desperate  men.  We  have  just  escaped 
as  out  of  the  den  of  lions.     Blessed  be  God  for  ever  ! 

"  Ju7ie  18. — Owing  to  the  present  extremely  disturbed  state 
of  Ireland,  particularly  the  south,  many  of  my  brethren  and  my 
friends  became  exceedingly  anxious  about  my  taking  the  jour- 
ney to  Cork.  The  preachers  met  together  on  the  subject,  and 
after  making  it  a  matter  of  prayer  for  divine  direction,  all  ex- 
cept one  thought  it  most  prudent  for  me  not  to  go,  while  that 
one  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  my  person  would  be  safe,  and  my 
journey  prosperous  for  the  cause  of  God  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
to  which  I  had  never  been.  They  came  and  informed  me  not 
only  of  their  deliberation,  but  also  of  its  issue  ;  and  as  I  found 
there  was  one  dissentient  voice,  mine  went  with  his,  and  I  told 
them  I  was  resolved  upon  going.  Had  they  been  all  agreed, 
knowing  the  local  circumstances  of  the  country  through  which 
I  was  to  travel,  as  well  as  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  better  than  I  could,  and  feeling  assured  that  they  had  in 
full  sincerity  asked  counsel  of  Him  who  never  lets  any  seek  it 
in  vain,  I  should  not  have  gone  ;  but  as  it  was,  I  felt  my  mind 
free  to  act  agreeably  to  its  own  suggestions.  However,  all 
thing  considered,  I  wished  to  leave  Mary  Ann  behind  ;  but  when 
she  found  it  originated  from  a  supposition  of  danger,  to  which 
her  father  was  about  to  be  exposed,  she  absolutely  refused  to  be 
left,  and  so  accordingly  we  all  three  took  the  mail  for  Coi^/c.  On 
entering  the  post-office  yard,  we  could  not  but  remark  the  extra 
precautions  for  safety  on  the  road.  We  were  to  travel  with 
two  guards  all  the  way,  each  having  four  pistols  in  his  girdle, 
and  a  broad -sword  at  his  side.  Relying  on  Him,  we  trust  to 
have  a  prosperous  journey ;  and  the  brethren,  not  unmindful  of 
the  dangers  of  the  way,  have  commended  us  to  the  grace  and 
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protection  of  God.  I  find  that  the  lord  lieutenant  has,  by  pro- 
clamation, put  the  whole  of  the  south  under  the  insurrection  act. 
According-  to  appointment,  we  set  off  last  evening  at  half  past 
seven.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  from  Naas, 
fifteen  miles  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  the  road  was  patrolled  by 
soldiery  at  certain  distances.  However,  we  were  not  molested 
during  the  night,  nor  all  the  next  day ;  arriving,  covered  with 
dust,  and  feverish  enough,  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  in  the  city 
of  Cork.  At  Carloio,  we  were  joined  by  the  Limerick  mail,  with 
its  two  guards  also  strongly  armed,  and  we  thankfully  kept 
close  company  all  the  night.  We  saw  multitudes  of  people  in 
the  streets  of  the  town,  and  on  the  roads  through  which  we 
passed  :  they  were  quiet,  and  were  neither  drinking  nor  making 
any  kind  of  merriment.  That  part  of  the  country  through  which 
we  passed  in  the  daytime  was  generally  fine ;  but,  alas !  culti- 
vation is  everywhere  conducted  in  so  slovenly  a  way,  that 
even  half  crops  cannot  be  produced.  The  seed  is  not  properly 
cleansed  before  it  is  sown,  and  hence  the  millions  of  weeds 
found  in  almost  every  field— ^thistles,  dock,  coltsfoot,  mag-weed, 
wild  mustard,  and  every  thing  that  can  be  termed  vitia  segetum, 
grows  in  multitudinous  luxuriance.  Besides,  no  care  is  taken 
to  weed  the  fields :  to  see  the  state  of  most  of  them  is  painful, 
for  they  are  a  reproach  to  man ;  but  indolence  and  disorder  are 
the  Irishman's  characteristics.  In  every  town  through  which 
we  passed,  we  were  annoyed  by  the  multitude  of  beggars,  who 
literally  beset  the  coach.  The  blind,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
withered,  invoking  all  heaven  to  induce  you  to  give  them  money, 
and  all  in  the  most  abject  rags.  One  blind  man  used  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — '  Look  in  charity  upon  me,  that  Jesus,  who  left 
me  blind,  may  look  in  mercy  upon  you.' 

"  June  19. — I  arrived  here  {Cork)  last  evening  at  half  past 
five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  found  several  friends  waiting  for  me, 
who  received  us  with  much  affection.  We  were  all  exceed- 
ingly exhausted  ;  but  a  good  night's  rest  has  relieved  us ;  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  go  through  the  labour  appointed  me  both 
here  and  at  Bandon.  We  went  to  see  the  Cork  institution,  and 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  much  of  its  attention  is  turned  towards  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  The  library  is  scanty, 
and  the  books  chiefly  on  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  mineral- 
ogical  room  is  well  laid  out,  and  they  have  many  good  speci- 
mens, both  foreign  and  domestic  :  they  have  a  large  one  of  silver, 
several  ounces  in  weight,  thicker  than  a  finger,  and  several 
inches  long;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  Their 
native  conchology  is  good  :  their  natural  history  but  indifferent. 
After  spending  some  time  here,  I  had  a  little  yet  to  spare ;  we 
walked  around  the  wharves  to  observe  the  shipping,  &c.  With 
one  circumstance  I  was  much  struck  :  the  vast  quantities  of  alcorn 
shells  which  they  import  from  Italy,  and  which,  it  appears,  answer 
as  well  as  the  oak  bark  for  tanning,  and  for  which  they  pay  a  high 
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duty  to  government.  I  should  think  such  a  traffic  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, as  most  certainly  the  oak  is  fast  running  out  of  England, 
and  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  none.  I  remarked  nothing  on 
the  quays  for  exportation,  but  whiskey,  of  which  many  pipes 
lay  ready  to  be  put  on  board.  Even  here  the  general  want  of 
order  prevails  :  every  thing  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  have  little  prevalence,  or  indeed  place.  In 
the  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  we  held  our  public  anniversary  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  The  chapel  was  very  full, 
the  people  very  attentive,  and  a  good  influence  appeared  to 
pervade  all  present. 

"  June  20. — I  have  spent  this  day  almost  entirely  in  paying 
and  receiving  visits.  This  ill  suits  my  disposition ;  but  my 
present  circumstances  are  such  as  to  require  it.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  conversation  as  instructive  as  possible, 
and  leave  no  company  without  prayer.  This  gives  the  proper 
turn  to  every  meeting  ;  and  all  part  with  the  resolution  of  be- 
coming wiser  and  better.  The  seed  which  is  sown  in  this  way 
is  likely  to  bear  much  fruit,  as  in  such  companies  it  is  sown  in 
honest  and  good  ground.  I  And  many  deeply  pious,  as  well  as 
sensible  people  in  this  place  :  they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  desire  to  receive  its  fulness.  My  companions,  with 
two  other  friends,  are  gone  to  visit  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  and 
I  should  gladly  have  accompanied  them ;  but  I  cannot  go,  for  I 
have  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  both  here  and  at  Ban- 
don.  I  v.-ent  four  or  five  miles  down  the  river  to  dine  with  a 
friend,  a  Mr.  Edwards,  on  a  little  island,  called  Hop  Island, 
which  contains  about  twelve  acres  of  around,  an  excellent  house 
and  offices.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  reference  to  the  main 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Indeed,  the  scenery  down  the 
river,  and  at  this  place,  is  very  beautiful ;  superior,  I  think,  to 
any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  river  is  on  both  sides  exceedingly 
well  wooded,  and  at  due  distances  the  noble  mansions,  arising 
and  looking  out  from  among  the  rich  and  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  give  the  whole  a  fine  effect  indeed.  On  our 
way  we  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  on  the  island  of 
Incherra,  with  whom,  together  with  his  amiable  wife,  and  her 
friendly  and  polite  brother.  Captain  Wood,  we  were  highly  en- 
tertained. Captain  Wood  is  lately  returned  from  Ca?jaia,  where 
he  has  been  with  his  regiment  for  the  last  nine  years.  They 
kindly  presented  me  with  a  finely  dressed  and  ornamented  buf- 
falo's hide,  a  superb  pair  of  Indian  stockings,  and  finely  wrought 
moccasins,  made  for  an  Indian  chief  by  his  squaw.  We  left 
these  friendly  people,  and  soon  gained  Hop  Island,  where  w^e 
sat  dowTi  to  a  splendid  dinner,  with  a  party  of  thirty  distinguished 
people.  The  conversation  was  useful;  not  one  trifling  word  was 
spoken'by  any  person  present :  soon  after  dinner  was  withdrawn 
we  united  in  an  earnest  prayer,  and  I  then  re-entered  the  boat, 
and  returned  to  Cork. 
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"  June  22. — I  preached  this  morning  to  a  very  large  con- 
gregation, from  Col.  i,  27  and  28,  M^th  considerable  liberty 
and  power ;  and  again  in  the  evening  from  Rom.  i,  16 ;  but  in 
the  morning  my  strength  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  in  the 
evening  I  found  the  task  far  from  an  easy  one.  After  all  this, 
I  found  I  must  go  to  a  friend's  house  to  supper :  there  were  fifty 
persons  present ;  and  as  they  were  all  invited  on  my  account, 
owing  to  my  short  sojourn  in  these  parts,  I  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity.  I  told  them  many  anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Wesley  and  the  primitive  Methodists.  These  are  tales  on  which 
I  could  long  dwell  with  delight.  The  excessive  exhaustion 
during  the  day  prevented  my  rest  at  night ;  but  I  believe  good 
was  done  ;  and  God  is  all  sufficient. 

'"'■June  23. — I  went  to  Bandon  this  morning,  having  to  preach 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  one  of  the  loveliest  congregations  I 
have  ever  seen  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  had  much  freedom  and  power 
in  urging  the  apostle's  exhortation,  Jude  20  and  21.  The  time 
was  solemn,  and  the  congregation  deeply  attentive  ;  and  I  am 
-satisfied  God  bore  testimony  to  his  own  truth.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  the  roads  pleasant ;  and  the  country  vt'as  interesting 
through  which  we  passed.  Having  completed  my  work  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  I  purpose  to-morrow  setting  off  on  my  return 
to  Dublin. 

"  June  24. — My  two  companions  being  returned  from  their 
gratifying  visit  to  the  Killarney  lakes,  vi^e  setoffin  the  mail  from 
the  post-office  this  morning,  at  eight.  The  roads  were  dusty 
beyond  any  thing  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  we  were  greatly 
incommoded.  It  being  St.  John's  day,  there  were  multitudes 
of  idle  people,  both  male  and  female  :  they  were  engaged  in  no 
pastimes,  but  seemed  to  be  merely  idling  away  their  time,  while 
their  fields  remain  uncultivated,  and  their  houses  fall  into 
total  decay,  only  because  they  are  too  indolent  to  prevent 
dilapidations. 

"  June  25. — We  arrived  safely  this  morning  at  the  post- 
office  about  six  o'clock,  having  met  with  no  molestation ;  and 
jiovv  I  hope  our  journeyings  of  danger  are  ended. 

"  Several  reflections  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  journey.  I  shall  place  them  under  the  two 
following  heads  : — 

"I.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is  in  general 
in  very  great  misery,  and  this  is  chiefly  occasioned,  not  by  any 
political  incapacities  under  which  they  labour,  but,  1st,  through  a 
bad  creed,  which  prevents  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  ;  for 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  education  is  greatly  proscribed  ; 
and,  therefore,  2dly,  they  know  nothing  of  the  management  of 
their  own  minds,  but  become  the  tools  of  their  priests,  and  thus, 
through  their  want  of  knowledge,  they  are  easily  misled  ;  and 
through  the  strength  of  their  passions,  they  are  readily  employed 
in  acts  the  most  desperate,  and  schemes  the  most  preposterous 
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3dly.  Having  no  education,  and  no  mental  cultivation,  they  are 
unacquainted  with  method,  plan,  and  order  :  they  do  nothing  by 
rule,  consequently  nothing  regularly,  nothing  in  its  time  and 
place,  but  all  is  hurry  and  confusion.  4thly.  They  are  dirty  in 
their  persons,  clothes,  houses,  furniture,  and  even  in  their  food  : 
from  the  grossness  of  their  habits,  they  will  associate  con  amore 
with  their  cattle,  and  even  with  their  swme.  I  have  seen  them 
often  all  together  in  the  same  place,  and  eating  together  as 
creatures  of  the  same  species  :  the  pig  himself  stands  by  to  have 
a  portion  thrown  to  him  while  the  family  are  devouring  their 
meals.  5.  They  have  no  economy  :  they  are  wretched,  because 
they  will  not  endeavour  to  be  otherwise  :  they  destroy  one  half 
of  their  property  by  mismanagement .  6.  They  are  slothful 
and  idle^  and,  therefore,  are  in  poverty,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  distress  they  endure  is  owing  to  these  two  principles — mis- 
management  and  idleyiess.  7.  Their  religious  holydays,  that  is, 
their  vast  number  of  saints''  days,  for  on  these  they  do  no  man- 
ner of  work,  necessarily  retard  useful  labour,  engender  idleness, 
and  from  it  proceeds  disorder.  8.  They  are  7iot  really  reli- 
gious:  they  will  invoke  you  by  the  holy  Trinity — by  Jesus, 
Joseph,  Mary,  and  St.  Patrick  ;  but  these  have  no  moral  influ- 
ence in  their  hearts,  or  on  their  lives  ;  for  immediately  after 
these  devout  prayers  and  invocations,  if  you  do  not  yield  to  their 
suit,  they  directly  curse  you  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts. 
9.  They  have  no  idea  of  inward  holiness  ;  outward  observances 
constitute  their  religion,  leaving  all  other  matters  to  be  trans- 
acted for  them  by  their  priests  with  God.  10.  They  are  taught 
to  hold  in  hatred  all  other  religionists,  because  they  are  told 
God  hates  them.  Hence,  llthly  they  are  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty ;  they  will  sometimes  hamstring  living  animals,  or  man- 
gle their  flesh,  leaving  them  at  the  same  time  life  enough  to  be 
sensible  of  their  agonies.  The  annual  plucking  off  of  the 
feathers  of  living  geese  is  not  less  a  proof  of  their  cruelty  than 
of  their  extreme  poverty.  12.  Inhumanity  to  brutes  is  ever 
connected  with  cruelty  to  man :  hence  they  are  incendiaries, 
and  often  murderers  !  13.  What,  then,  does  Ireland  owe  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  1  It  finds  them  uncultivated  sa- 
vages— it  leaves  them  little  better  than  fiends.  14.  But  com- 
pare their  state  with  that  of  the  Protestant  Irish,  who  are  less 
cruel,  less  wretched,  less  ignorant,  less  superstitious,  less  idle, 
less  dirty,  less  distrustful  ;  in  short,  who  are,  in  every  respect, 
the  reverse  of  their  poor  misguided  countrymen. 

"  il.  The  Irish  are,  on  the  other  hand,  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. 1.  They  have  a  quick  apprehension  :  it  is  an  easy 
task  to  instruct  them  in  any  thing.  2.  They  have  a  ready  wit ; 
they  can  see  things  in  their  various  bearings  almost  on  a  first 
view,  and  they  possess  a  vivid  fancy,  which  is  indeed  the  cause 
of  their  making  what  are  caWed  bulls.  3.  Uncontaminated  by 
their  priests,  they  are    open,   unsuspicious,   and  friendly.     4. 
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They  have  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  and  are  fond  of  learn- 
ing, because  by  it  their  stock  of  knowledge  is  increased.  5. 
When  left  to  the  bent  of  their  own  dispositions,  they  possess 
strong  benevolence  :  hence  they  are  proverbial  for  hospitality. 
6.  They  are  patient,  and  can  cheerfully  endure  any  kind  of 
hardship,  and  seldom  complain,  while  in  the  path  of  duty,  of 
either  hunger,  thirst,  or  nakedness.  7.  While  unwarped  and 
unsophisticated,  they  are  capable  of  strong  friendship,  and  un- 
swerving fidelity.  In  short,  you  have  but  to  emancipate  them 
from  their  superstitions,  and  to  cultivate  the  ?ninds  of  the  Irish, 
and  they  are  as  noble,  as  intellectual,  as  fine  a  race  of  beings  as 
are  in  the  world ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  as  capable 
of  practising  the  moral  and  social  duties  as  any  people  under 
the  sun  ! 

"  June  26. — I  find  I  have  much  need  of  rest,  in  order  to  fit 
me  for  my  laborious  conference  duties,  and  have  devoted  the 
whole  day  to  writing  letters. 

"  June  27. — I  have  this  morning  begun  our  conference. 

"  June  28. — I  went  on  with  the  business  of  conference,  and 
afterwards  dined,  more  Hi/bernica,  between  four  and  five,  with 
a  very  large  party.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  such  meetings 
profitable  either  to  soul  or  body.  To  be  pent  up  in  a  close  room 
for  two  hours  with  a  crowd  of  people,  where  the  vital  principle 
of  the  air  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  persons  present,  and  nothing 
left  but  a  mortal  azote  to  be  breathed  and  rebreathed,  must  as- 
suredly be  unfriendly  to  animal  life.  In  these  circumstances 
people  labour  and  pant,  and  are  little  sensible  that  it  is  their 
multitude  in  such  circumstances  which  is  the  cause  of  this  in- 
convenience and  evil. 

^^  June  29. — I  preached  this  morning  at  Albion-street  chapel, 
to  an  exceedingly  large  congregation,  on  those  important  vA^ords 
of  our  Lord,  God  is  a  Spirit-,  and  they  who  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  i?i  truth,  John  iv,  24.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  not  a  few  of  my  deeply-attentive  hearers  during 
the  discourse  came  even  unto  His  seat,  and  received  both  light 
and  life.  O  Lord,  who  would  not  Avorship  thee !  Why  is  it, 
while  thou  art  so  good,  that  even  thy  professing  people  are  not 
more  what  thou  wouldst  have  them  to  be  1  Why,  while  thou 
waitest  to  be  gracious,  are  we  so  unsaved  ]  have  so  little  of 
the  spiritual  life,  so  little  inward  holiness  ]  so  much  of  the  car- 
nal mind,  that  we  do  not  strive  to  know  thee,  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  worship  thee,  but  restrain  prayer  before  thee,  and  re- 
main dwarfs  in  religion  when  we  might  be  going  forward  like 
the  sun  in  his  strength  1  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us.     Amen. 

"  June  30. — Went  on  with  the  business  of  conference,  which 
was  directed  in  the  best  spirit. 

"  Juli/  1. — Had  to  examine  three  candidates  for  the  ministry 
among  us,  previously  to  their  public  admission  in  the  evening  ; 
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when  the  congregation  was  large  and  earnestly  attentive.  I 
explained  at  large  the  nature  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  what 
might  be  expected  by  and  from  it  when  the  minister  was  called 
of  God.  In  formally  admitting  the  young  men,  after  each  had, 
in  the  most  distinct  and  energetic  manner,  and  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  spirit,  spoken  his  experience,  I  used  the  form  of 
the  church  in  ordaining  priests.  The  congregation  were  all 
much  affected,  and  much  edified,  and  the  preachers  seem  to  have 
found  it  a  time  of  a  fresh  anointing  from  God. 

"  July  3. — Went  on  with  our  conference,  and  in  the  evening 
held  our  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society.  I  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  describing  the  state  of  the  missions  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

"  July  4. — We  had  much  conversation  to-day  in  the  confer- 
ence respecting  the  best  mode  of  instructing  the  children  of  the 
Irish  :  everywhere  the  priests  show  their  most  decided  hostility 
to  it  :  they  even  come  into  the  schools,  and  whip  the  popish 
children  out  of  them,  and  curse  the  teacher,  and  the  parents  who 
send  them  :  thus  they  prevent  many  from  being  educated,  who 
thirsc  for  knowledge,  and  break  up,  through  their  influence, 
many  most  promising  schools. 

"  July  5. — We  have  nearly  concluded  our  conference.  We 
had  to-day  some  very  edifying  conversation  in  reference  to  aa 
increase  of  the  work  of  God,  not  only  among  our  people,  but  in 
our  own  souls  :  all  appeared  determined  to  make  this  a  personal 
matter,  and  also  to  strive  to  promote  family  religion,  as  well  as 
to  dispense  abroad  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

"  I  observed  to-day  one  of  the  causes  of  what  are  termed 
Irish  bulls :  they  generally  arise  out  of  the  great  disparity  of 
idiom  between  the  English  and  Irish  languages.  An  Irishman 
who  speaks  but  a  little  English,  translates  that  little  from  the 
Irish,  following  exactly  the  same  collocation  of  terms  as  in  his 
own  tongue.  This  may  appear  more  plainly  from  the  following 
speech  of  Brian  M'Sorley,  who  lived  on  the  mountain  called 
Bessy  Bell,  in  the  county  Tyrone.  He  had  gone  to  the 
market  to  buy  a  little  flesh  meat  for  his  children :  upon  inquiry 
he  found  his  finances  would  only  enable  him  to  purchase  apiece 
of  bull  beef:  he  thrust  his  staff  through  the  piece,  put  it  over 
his  shoulders,  and  thus  carried  it  home.  This  transaction  I  shall 
give  in  his  own  words  : — '  I  went  to  market  to  buy  a  little  beef 
bull :  I  ran  him  through  my  staff,  and  threw  my  shoulder  over 
him,  and  brought  him  home  to  kitchen  the  childer  among  the 
praytees :  for  nothing  is  better  than  something.'  Kitchen 
among  these  people  signifies  to  cook  up  any  thing  that  is  eaten 
with  bread,  potatoes,  &c.,  such  as  flesh,  fisir,  butter,  and  the 
like  :  here  the  poor  man  translated  his  Irisn  literally  into  Eng- 
lish, with  several  blunders,  which  occasioned  the  misplacing  of 
almost  all  the  terms  :  to  Englishmen  it  appears  ridiculous  ;  but 
an  Irishman  could  readily  understand  it. 
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"  July  0. — I  preached  this  morning  at  White  Friars-street 
chapel,  from  Phil,  i,  9-11,  to  a  vast  crowd  of  people  of  all  dis- 
tinctions,— clergy,  ministers,  and  some  of  the  Irish  functionaries 
of  state.  This  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  all  knowledge  and  judgment,  (Sfc. 

"  July  7. — This  day  I  finished  the  conference  ;  having  settled 
all  our  affairs  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  brethren.  We 
concluded  by  taking  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  together, 
and  it  was  a  time  of  great  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

"  I  have  now  finished  my  work  in  Ireland  :  it  has  been  a  time 
of  hard  labour,  and  some  dangers,  but  God  has  preserved  me, 
and  made  his  word,  by  me,  a  blessing  to  many.  I  have  not 
seen  a  more  excellent  set  of  men  than  the  Irish  preachers  :  for 
simplicity  of  spirit,  godly  sincerity,  true  and  deep  piety,  and 
disinterestedness,  they  have  not  anywhere  their  superiors  :  may 
God  preserve  them  from  the  many  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed. 

"  July  8. — Last  night  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  those  spasrns 
in  my  stomach  and  bowels,  which  are  the  usual  consequences 
of  being  overworked  :  for  a  time  they  were  so  severe  as  to 
threaten  my  life  :  but  in  a  few  hours  I  was,  in  mercy,  relieved 
from  their  severity,  and  had  some  tolerable  rest  afterwards. 

"  Having  appointed  to  sail  this  day  for  England,  in  the 
Mountai^ieer  steam-packet,  though  much  indisposed,  I  began  to 
prepare  for  my  departure.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  all  day  ;  but 
in  the  evening  it  cleared  up  a  little,  and  we  went  on  board,  and 
sailed  off  from  Sir  John  Rogerson's  quay,  at  a  quarter  past  nine. 
In  a  short  time  the  weather  became  clear,  and  w^e  had  a  fine 
night,  and  I  had  no  return  of  my  spasms. 

"  July  9. — Early  this  morning  we  were  near  Holyhead,  all 
things  prosperous,  and  the  morning  very  fine.  A  gentleman 
•who  was  on  board  showed  me  an  original  letter  of  the  late  Lord 
Londonderry's,  giving  an  account  of  a  remarkable  preservation 
he  had  from  drowning.  The  substance  was  as  follows  :  '  Robert 
Stuart,  late  Lord  Londonderry,  then  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  a  school-fellovi^  of  his,  aged  thirteen  years,  went  into  a  boat 
on  Lough  Strangford,  August  12,  1786.  A  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  succeeded  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  overset  the  boat, 
and  the  tw^o  lads  were  a  whole  hour  in  the  water  without  any 
assistance.  Their  situation  had  been  seen  by  some  persons 
from  a  tovi^er  near  the  water,  who  hurried  down  to  the  lough, 
seized  a  boat,  the  only  one  in  the  place,  and  rowed  off  to  save 
them  :  they  reached  the  place,  and  found  the  younger  lad  at  his 
last  gasp,  and  master  Stuart  ready  to  sink,  having  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs  by  fhe  gold  ;  both,  however,  were  saved.  Stuart 
was  a  very  indifferent  swimmer,  and  the  younger  lad  had  never 
before  been  able  to  support  himself  in  the  water  :  it  was,  there- 
fore, apparently  a  miracle  that  both  the  lads  w^ere  preserved 
during  the  space  of  at  least  an  hour  in  such  circumstances  ' 
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"  The  letter  that  gives  this  account  was  written  by  Lord 
Londonderry  himself,  to  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,  who, 
in  some  notes,  makes  several  judicious  reflections  upon  this 
accident  and  deliverance  :  but  how  mournful  to  think  that  the 
very  same  person  should  have  died  by  his  own  hand  on  x'Vugust 
12,  1822,  thirty-six  years  afterwards  :  how  much  more  prefera- 
ble would  death  in  the  first  case  have  been,  than  death  in  the 
second  ! 

"At  a  quarter  past  eleven,  A.  M.,  we  safely  landed  on  the 
quay  at  Liverpool ;  and  thus  for  the  present  end  my  travels  by 
land  and  water,  which  have  been  nearly  2,000  miles  in  six 
weeks.  My  daughter  and  I  took  a  chaise  and  got  to  Millbrook 
in  two  hours,  and  found,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  my  family 
in  tolerable  health. 

"  May  the  dangers  I  have  escaped,  and  the  mercies  I  have 
received,  make  a  suitable  impression  on  my  heart,  and  may  my 
soul  and  body  be  devoted  to  God,  and  saved  unto  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.     Amen. 

"Adam  Clarke." 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Clarke's  return  home,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  leave  it  in  order  to  attend  the  English  conference,  this  year 
held  in  Sheffield.  An  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Clarke  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader  : — 

Sheffield,  July  27,  1823. 
"  You  know,  my  dear  Mary,  that  I  was  appointed  to  preach 
this  morning,  and  open  their  new  chapel  here.  It  is  built  in  a 
complete  Gothic  form,  with  a  tower,  &c.,  and  windows  of  nar- 
row lights.  I  preached  with  much  liberty,  but  when  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  conclusion  of  my  sermon  one  of  the  front  seats 
in  the  gallery  gave  way  :  I  need  say  little  more  :  recollect  only 
the  scene  you  witnessed  with  me,  when  I  was  opening  the  chapel 
at  Rochdale;  well, — this  was  its  counterpart.  In  two  minutes 
a  thousand  people  were  out  of  the  chapel ;  and  some  in  their 
alarm  tore  out  the  windows  in  the  gallery,  and  the  gallery-stairs, 
and  precipitated  themselves  thence !  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
paint  the  scene  :  this  is  the  third  of  the  kind  I  have  witnessed, 
and  1  think  it  will  be  the  last,  as  I  do  not  intend  ever  to  open, 
another  chapel  :  break  the  ice  who  will, — but  I  intend  to  skate 
no  more.  What  damage  is  done,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  believe 
neither  life  nor  limb  has  been  lost ;  I  am  satisfied  many  must 
have  been  severely  hurt,  and  the  chapel  is  much  injured  ;  most 
of  the  fine  windows  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  When  quiet 
was  a  little  restored  I  finished  my  sermon,  but,  as  to  a  collection 
for  the  chapel,  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  make  any.  As  soon 
as  possible  I  came  off  to  my  lodging,  and  am  now  sat  down  to 
write  to  my  ever  dear  Mary  !" 
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It  will  have  been  remarked  during  the  perusal  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  the  great  attachment  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  his  family 
and  home  :  but  as  in  the  course  of  events  most  of  his  children 
were  married,  or  settled  in  London,  he  became  anxious  to  be 
nearer  to  them,  and,  though  not  less  fond  than  ever  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Millbrook,  still  its  great  distance  from  his  children, 
and  the  anticipated  removal  of  its  last  member  from  the  pater- 
nal roof  to  settle  also  in  London,  determined  him  to  dispose 
of  his  estate  there,  and  to  come  to  town  till  he  should  be  able 
to  procure  another  within  a  few  miles'  distance  of  his  children. 
This  he  easily  accomplished  as  far  as  related  to  the  disposal  of 
Millbrook ;  but  the  poor  felt  much  at  the  announcement  of  his 
intended  removal,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  tes- 
tified their  regret  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  been  a  kind,  as 
well  as  an  intelligent  neighbour,  and  one  to  whom  they  could 
ever  have  easy  access. 

In  order  to  make  arrangements  for  his  family's  removal  to 
London,  Dr.  Clarke  preceded  them  several  weeks,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  house  in  Canonbury-square,  Islington ;  where  he 
patiently  awaited  the  gradual  arrival  of  his  books,  &c.,  &c. 
His  letters,  during  this  period,  detail  in  lively  colours  the  mise- 
ries of  an  almost  empty  house,  and  the  utter  confusion  and 
total  want  of  comfort  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  few 
persons  would  suffer  from  them  in  an  equal  degree  with  him- 
self, because  of  his  rigid  habits  of  order  and  neatness. 

The  early  part  of  February,  1824,  Dr.  Clarke  was  joined  by 
Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  other  remaining  members  of  his  family, 
and  thus  he  was  once  more  restored  to  domestic  comfort. 
Shortly  after  Dr.  Clarke's  arrival  in  town,  he  drew  up,  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  some  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  the  "  Complutensian  Polyglot,''''  which 
had  previously  been  a  matter  on  which  his  royal  highness  and 
Dr.  Clarke  had  not  only  conversed,  but  corresponded.  This 
paper  of  observations  and  criticism  on  the  Complutensian  Po- 
lyglot was  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sus  sextan  a,  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  Esq^.,  and  is  thus,  in  page  I2th  of  that  work,  intro- 
duced by  the  author  : — 

"  By  the  kind  permission  of  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Bibliographer 
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some  very  interesting-  particulars  as  to  a  variation  not  only  in 
the  title-pages  of  some  copies  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
but  also  in  the  prefatory  matter;  and  variations  so  numerous  as 
most  decidedly  to  prove  a  recomposition  and  reprinting  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  confined  to  the  Proleg-omena,  but  it  also  appears 
that  the  leaf  containing  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has 
also  been  lecomposed  and  reprinted.  But  the  reader  shall 
have  the  account  in  the  learned  doctor's  own  words,  as  commu 
nicated  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex. — Feb.  25, 
1824." 

From  the  first  of  Dr.  Clarke's  taking  up  his  abode  in  Canon- 
bury-square,  it  became  evident  that  London  would  not  agree  with 
him ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  his  health  was  so  seriously  affected 
as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  study.  His  friend,  and 
kind  and  constant  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Isling- 
ton, recommended  his  removal  from  towm,  and  his  family  shortly 
succeeded  in  finding  a  residence  sixteen  miles  from  London, 
strongly  recommended  for  the  salubrity  of  its  situation,  and  yet 
sufficiently  remote  for  the  purposes  of  seclusion  and  study  :  the 
house  and  grounds  were  beautiful  and  spacious ;  and  entirely 
meeting  the  wishes  and  views  of  Dr.  Clarke,  he  purchased  the 
estate,  and,  in  the  month  of  September,  1824,  he  retired  to  it. 
Once  more  in  the  country.  Dr.  Clarke  felt  all  that  elasticity  of 
mind  which  he  could  only  experience  when  surrounded  by  rural 
objects  and  occupations,  and  as  he  used  to  look  around  him  he 
would  often  exclaim,  "  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made 
the  town  ;  here  I  feel  myself  at  home  ;  the  endless  noise,  and 
brick  and  mortar  of  London,  distract  and  make  me  nearly  mise- 
rable :  thank  God,  he  has  once  more  saved  me  from  it.'*  At 
Eastcott,  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  re- 
tired, he  shortly  recovered  his  health,  and  continued  with  the 
improved  state  of  it  to  prosecute  his  Commentary  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  w^iich  work  was  now^  happily  drawing  to 
a  conclusion.  There  being  no  place  of  public  worship  within 
two  miles  of  Haydon  Hall,  (the  name  of  Dr.  Clarke's  house,) 
he  opened  one  of  his  cottages  for  the  purpose  of  preaching, 
obtained  a  license  for  that  end,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with 
orderly  and  attentive  hearers. 

Shortly  after  taking  up  his  residence  at  Eastcott,  Dr. 
Clarke  addressed  the  following  playful  invitation  to  one  of  his 
daughcers  : — 

"  My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — We  are  yet  any  thing  but  settled  ; 
but  we  are  daily  getting  nearer  to  that  happy  state.  I  have  at 
hand  but  this  single  half  sheet  of  paper,  but  to  it  you  are  welcome. 

I  write  merely  to  say, 
There's  a  chaise  in  full  play, 
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Which  I'll  get  if  I  may, 

And  at  moderate  pay, 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday, 

Or  eke  Saturday. 

The  horses  are  good  and  the  tackle  is  gay, 

The  driver  is  sprightly  as  April  or  May, 

He'll  run  up  to  London  to  bear  you  away, 

And  drive  you  to  Eastcott  to  hold  holyday  ; 

And  when  you  are  here,  we  would  keep  you  for  aye, 

And  make  you  quite  happy  as  long  as  you  stay. 

Then  come  at  our  bidding,  and  do  not  say  nay, 

And  may  you  have  safety  along  the  highway. 

Says  your  afFection&,te  father.'^ 

When  in  health,  this  playful  disposition  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
marked  all  his  conduct.  From  the  severest  studies  he  could 
immediately  unbend  his  mind  into  the  social  converse  of  the  fire- 
side, or  amuse  himself  with  any  children  who  might  chance  to 
form  a  part  of  the  domestic  circle.  To  these  he  would  sing  the 
nursery  rhymes  of  his  own  infancy,  or  the  popular  ballads  fomi- 
liar  to  the  days  of  his  youth  ;  and,  as  these  arose  to  his  memory, 
he  would  narrate  to  the  "  children  of  a  larger  growth"  the  his- 
torical or  traditionary  circumstances  to  which  they  had  refer- 
ence, and  thus  pleasure  and  instruction  went  hand  in  hand. 

The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke  is  an  additional  proof 
that  even  amid  the  severities  of  study  Dr.  Clarke  retained  sucli 
cheerfulness  of  mind  : — 

Hay  don  Hall,  Dec.  21,  1824. 
"With  an  old  pen. 

"  To  my  wife,  Mary  Clarke. 

"  My  Dear  Mary, — I  began  my  comment  on  Jeremiah,  Nov. 
1,  1824,  and  finished  that  and  the  Lamentations  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month.  I  began  my  comment  on  Ezekiel,  Dec.  1, 
and  finished  it  this  day,  Dec.  21,  1824,  and  the  whole  has  been 
written  with  this  miserable  pen,  with  which  I  write  this,  and 
which  I  here  enclose. 

*  With  this  poor  pen  I  wrote  these  books, 
Made  of  a  gray  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  'twas  then  with  shabby  looks. 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still !' 

"  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  occupy  220  closely  written 
large  quarto  pages,  and  Ezekiel  176  pages. — Total  396.  Ever 
yours  at  command,  Adam  Clarke." 

That  Dr.  Clarke  never  lost,  amid  all  his  many  duties,  his 
deep  interest  for  Shetland,  is  apparent  from  the  numerous  let- 
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ters  he  wrote,  and  applications  he  made  in  behalf  of  those 
islands  to  his  friends  and  other  benevolent  persons  :  among  the 
latter  must  be  ranked  Mrs.  William  Williams,  whose  consider- 
able attention  and  active  exertions  for  the  support  of  the  mis- 
sion itself,  and  the  comfort  of  the  missionaries,  were  only  equalled 
by  their  deep  necessities  and  subsequent  comfort.  In  letters  to 
this  lady,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  Dr. 
Clarke  thus  writes,  stating  the  importance  of  the  mission  itself, 
and  the  labours  and  confidence  he  had  in  the  missionaries  em- 
ployed there  ; — 

"  I  feel  gratitude  to  God,  madam,  in  finding  that  he  has  dis- 
posed such  as  yourself  to  help  me  to  bear  a  burden  which,  with- 
out such  assistance,  would  be  an  overmatch  for  my  strength. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  the  Shetland  mission,  it  has 
been  placed  by  my  brethren  under  my  care,  and  its  wants  and 
trials  come  all  before  me,  and  indeed  are  laid  upon  me.  I  have 
been  a  missionary  myself,  and  in  various  places  have,  for  be- 
tween forty  and  iilty  years,  seen  the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  a 
more  effectual  opening  among  a  numerous,  very  destitute,  and 
interesting  people,  I  have  never  witnessed.  The  labours 
through  which  the  missionaries  have  gone,  and  are  still  going, 
are  almost  incredible ;  but  God  mightily  sustains  them,  pre- 
serves their  lives  and  health,  and  makes  them  more  than  a  gene- 
ral blessing.  They  not  only  travel  and  preacli  always  with- 
out the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  frequently  with- 
out its  necessaries.  They  also  teach  tlie  children  in  every 
place,  and  visit  and  instruct  the  people  from  house  to  house  : 
never  did  a  people  receive  the  word  of  God  with  more  gladness 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  nor  have  brought  forth  for  the  tim-j 
more  unequivocal  fruits  of  genuine  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  There  are  four  missionaries  labouring  there,  of  the  same 
spirit, — Messrs.  Dunn,  Raby,  Lewis,  and  Thompson.  They  are 
now  building  a  chapel  and  preachers'  house  at  Lerwick,  and  I 
have  gone  a  begging  through  all  my  friends  to  cover  this  ex- 
pense ;  the  latter  will  be  a  rendezvous  for  the  missionaries 
when  they  return  from  time  to  time  from  visiting  the  different 
islands.  The  tracts,  culinary  articles,  calico,  &c.,  which  your 
benevolent  heart  has  devised  and  sent  fur  thenj,  will  be  most 
acceptable. 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  this  peo- 
ple, for  what  you  have  already  done.  You  take  such  an  inte- 
rest in  my  poor  Shetlanders,  that  I  know  not  adcvqualely  hgw 
to  express  my  thankfulness.  I  do  bless  God  for  every  friend 
he  has  raised  up  to  the  missionaries,  and  the  people  of  those 
Hyperborean  regions.  To  persons  so  absolutely  beginning  the 
world  as  the  Shetland  missionaries  are,  every  thing  necessary 
for  housekeeping  and  furniture  must  bo  very  acceptable,  I 
25 
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only  wish  your  last  bounty  had  already  reached  them,  as 
they  must  feel  many  sore  privations  in  these  dreary  days,  in 
which  they  have  but  about  four  hours  of  daylight. 

"  The  quarto  Bible,  with  marginal  readings  and  references, 
which  you  have  sent,  is  the  best  for  the  pulpit;  and  the  chan- 
delier, sent  by  Mr.  Williams  for  the  chapel,  went  also  quite 
safely.  The  Bibles  and  Testaments  which  you  purpose  send- 
ing for  the  people  will  be  most  acceptable ;  but  suffer  me  to 
say,  the  larger  the  print,  the  better^  as  there  are  many  old  peo- 
ple not  well  furnished  with  spectacles.  I  am  always  glad  to 
see  your  letters,  for  they  bring  me  good  news  of  precious 
gifts,  or  liberal  devices  from  you. 

"  May  the  Lord  Jesus  lay  his  healing  hand  upon  you,  and 
save  you  and  yours  with  all  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 
Amen.  I  am,  my  dear  madam,  your  much  obliged,  humble 
servant,  Adam  Clarke.'^ 

That  this  interest  continued  intensely  alive  is  manifest  from 
the  following  letters  to  the  missionaries  sent  out  to  Shetland  ; 
which,  though  out  of  the  chronological  order  endeavoured  to 
be  preserved  in  this  narrative,  are  inserted  here  to  afford  a  con- 
nected account  of  how  Dr.  Clarke  laboured  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  this  interesting  mission  : — 

Millbrook,  March  22,  1823. 

"  My  Dear  Lads, — I  am  just  returned  from  holding  a  mis- 
sionary meeting  in  Bath  :  there  I  spoke  largely  about  the  poor 
Shetlanders,  and  respecting  your  labours.  To  an  impressive 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend,  Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  ] 
received  a  glorious  answer.  I  told  him  that  I  had  pledged  my- 
self to  raise  £50  to  enable  you  to  build  a  chapel  at  Lerwick ; 
and  what  is  the  result,  under  God's  blessing  1  He  promises  to 
give  me  jClOO  per  annum  towards  supporting  two  missionaries 
in  Shetland,  and  more  if  it  be  necessary,  and  sends  me  £50  for 
the  chapel. 

"After  the  missionary  meeting  at  Bath,  on  leaving  the  cha- 
pel, a  gentleman,  whom  I  did  not  know,  touched  my  shoulder 
in  the  street,  and  said,  '  Sir,  you  have  spoken  particularly  about 
the  mission  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  of  a  chapel  which  you 
purpose  to  erect.  I  give  you  twenty  guineas  towards  the  for- 
mer, and  twenty  guineas  towards  the  latter !'  O,  how  my  heart 
danced  for  joy  !  Now,  my  noble  fellows,  see  that  you  get  a 
piece  of  freefiold  ground,  large  enough  to  build  a  chapel  equal 
to  the  necessities  of  the  place,  and  for  a  house  for  the  preach- 
ers. Should  I  be  spared,  I  think  I  shall  get  more  money.  But 
be  prudent :  go  to  no  unnecessary  expense  :  and  let  me  often 
hear  of  yonr  operations  and  progress.  My  representations 
liavo  been  the  means  of  raising  up  many  friends  to  the  poor 
Shetlanders,  who  offer  numerous  prayers  to  God  for  you  and 
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for^them.  Live  to  God, — pray  much, — labour  liard, — and  have 
an  immeasurable  faith  in  God.  I  am,  my  dear  lads,  your  affec- 
tionate brother,  Adam  Clarke." 

Shortly  after  this,  Dr.  Clarke,  writing  to  Mr.  Raby,  says  : — 

"  I  like  the  manner  of  your  labours  ;  but  I  tremble  for  your 
life.  You  should  get  a  small  hand-bag,  and  always  carry  with 
you  some  hard  or  ship  biscuit :  this  would  keep  you  alive,  and 
a  little  warm  milk  to  this  would  nourish  you.  God  has  put 
great  honour  upon  Mr.  Dunn  and  yourself:  you  are  God's  apos- 
tles of  this  mission  :  my  heart  glories  in  you.  Be  steady,  act 
by  united  counsels,  love  one  another,  help  each  other,  speak 
well  of  each  other,  prefer  one  another  in  love.  Tell  me  all 
that  concerns  yourselves  and  the  work ;  act  as  evangelists ; 
preach  Jesus — Jesus  in  the  plenitude  of  his  salvation.  I  have 
sent  off  to  you  about  6000  tracts  and  pamphlets ;  and  I  will,  if 
God  spare  me,  see  you  in  the  spring.  1  am,  my  dear  brother 
Raby,  yours  affectionately  in  Christ, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Raby,  especially  from  having  been  before 
a  missionary  in  a  hot  climate,  gave  way  before  his  labours  and 
a  northern  latitude  ;  and  to  supply  his  place,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  missionaries  now  necessary  for  that  extended  mis- 
sion. Dr.  Clarke  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis  of  Garstang  : — 

MillbrooJc,  May,  1823. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  Lewis, — I  want  two  additional  mis- 
sionaries for  the  Shetland  Isles,  to  assist  brothers  Raby  and 
Dunn.  Will  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  be  one  of  the  two. 
and  go  into  a  place  where  the  fields  are  so  white  unto  the  har- 
vest I 

"  You  have  seen,  by  the  accounts  I  have  sent  to  the  Maga- 
zines, how  our  brethren  go  on  there,  and  wliat  a  great  and 
effectual  door  the  Lord  has  opened  among  the  islanders.  This 
will  show  you  that  probably  your  zeal  cannot  be  more  success- 
fully employed  than  in  that  place.  I  am,  my  dear  brother, 
your-  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

That  Mr.  Lewis  accepted  this  invitation  appears  from  the 
following  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  reply  to  his  commu- 
nications : — 

May,  182.3. 
"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  brother  Lewis,  for  your  noble-minded 
letter,  which  came   to  hand   this  morning.      1   knew  you  were 
missionary  property,   and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
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recommendation  of  Messrs.  Bunting  and  Taylor  that  I  applied 
to  yon. 

"  Your  going  to  Shetland  need  not  prevent  your  going  a  few 
years  hence  to  the  antipodes,  should  you  wish  it.  I  desire  you 
to  hold  yourself  in  immediate  readiness  to  accompany  ine  to 
Scotland.'  IMay  God  ever  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping  I  I 
am,  my  dear  brotlter,  yours  affectionately, 

"Adam  Clarke." 


Eastcolt,  near  Pinner,  Middlesex,  Feb.,  1824. 

"  My  Dear  Sammy, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of 
February  16  : — two,  if  not  three,  1  had  written  before,  which  I 
find  you  have  not  received.  One  I  wrote  almost  in  despair. 
In  it  I  had  desired  you  to  remit  all  building,  as  I  could  raise  no 
more  money,  Mr.  Mason  having  written  to  me  that  you  had 
overdrawn  him,  and  begging-  me  to  send  him  more  money, 
when  I  had  but  one  sovereign  in  the  world  for  this  account.  1 
prayed,  called  earnestly  upon  God,  and  sat  down  and  wept,  till 
I  could  scarcely  see  to  write  or  read.  Well,  I  once  more 
thought  I  must  lay  the  whole  before  our  best  earthly  friend. 
With  a  free  heart,  I  stated  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Scott. 
He  wrote  me  word  that  he  and  Mrs.  S.  would  be  up  in  a  fort- 
night and  see  me.  They  came,  and  I  set  oil  in  very  bad  health 
to  London  to  meet  them  ;  and  0,  what  a  meeting !  Their 
hearts  were  nearly  as  full  as  mine.  Says  Mr.  Scott,  '^Come, 
let  me  have  a  check;  I  will  give  orders  on  my  bank  for  .£100.' 
Says  Mrs.  S.,  '  and  I  will  give  £5.'  '  And  I  am  desired,'  says 
Mr.  S.,  '  by  my  sister-in-law,  Miss  Grainger,  to  give  £5 ;  and, 
lest  any  chapel  begun  should  be  impeded,  here  is  j6^  10  more ; 
and  thus  I  will  give  the  check  for  £120.  And  this  is  not  all 
that  I  will  do.  I  tell  you  again,  I  will  give  £10  to  every  cha- 
pel or  house  begun  under  your  direction  in  Shetland.'  You 
can  hardly  tell  how  m.uch  I  rejoiced.  I  thanked  God,  T  thank- 
ed them  ;  and  could  have  kissed  the  ground  on  which  they 
trod.  I  said  in  my  heart,  '  O,  my  poor  Shetlanders,  (whom  I 
have  never  seen,  and  now  never  shall  see,  but  God  has  laid  you 
upon  my  heart,)  God  has  not  forgotten  you.'  I  sent  my  check 
to  the  bankers,  got  the  cash,  £120,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Mason,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  you,  and  told  yon  what  God  had  done. 
So  take  courage,  and  go  forward.  This  letter  you  have  pro- 
bably received. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  written  to  5nc  two  or  three  days  ago,  stating 
that  he  is  very  poorly,  and  wishes  to  make  a  trust  deed  in  be- 
lialf  of  the  Shetlands  ;  and  to  do  this  immediately  ;  and  desires 
me  to  give  him  the  names  with  which  I  thi?ik  it  ought  to  be 
filled.  Old  as  I  am,  I  must  be  one  ;  Mr.  IJutterworth  will  be 
another  ;  you  shall  be  the  third  ;  and  I  have  not  made  up  my 
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iTiind  yet  on  two  others.  I  wished  him  also  to  include  the 
Orkne)'s;  for  perhaps  God  may  give  us  a  people  there. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Sammy,  what  shall  I  *say  to  you  ?  To 
ask  you  to  continue  longer  in  the  Shetlands,  I  dare  not ;  be- 
cause you  have  been  so  ill,  and  need  to  be  recruited.  But  I 
have  thought  that  possibly  you  might  continue,  if  your  health 
served,  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  summer  ;  then  get  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  you  would  be  near  to  our  conference  ;  and 
could  easily  get  to  T.eith,  I  suppose,  at  any  time,  and  not  be 
exposed  to  so  much  Hardship  as  in  Shetland  ;  and  perhaps  God 
may  make  you  the  father  of  another  work  ;  or,  if  you  do  not 
approve  of  this,  or  think  the  hardship  would  be  too  great,!  will, 
if  you  choose,  get  you  provisionally  appointed  for  Edinburgh, 
without  making  you  responsible  for  any  work  there  ;  and  you 
might  visit  either  Shetland,  Orkney,  or  Fair  Isle,  as  you  might 
judge  best,  and  hide  yourself  in  our  maiuhmd  during  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  At  any  rate,  if  you  come  over,  you  must  convi 
and  live  with  us  in  this  place,  (a  paradise  of  God,)  till  you 
become  strong  and  vigorous.  We  are  only  fifteen  miles  from 
London. 

"  1  wish  you  to  give  me  a  long  letter  on  the  moral  state  and 
necessities  of  the  Shetlands,  that  I  may  send  it  about  to  do 
good. 

"A  little  half  granddaughter  of  mine  (Caroline  Smith)  is  just 
now  dead,  ten  years  old,  and  has  left  a  most  glorious  testimony 
for  God.  It  is  now  in  the  press,  and  I  will  send  some  for 
presents  to  good  little  girls  in  Shetland. 

"  Take  care  of  too  much  labour  ;  at  those  frequent  wetting.s 
and  privations  to  which  you  are  exposed,  I  tremble.  You  must, 
you  must  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible.  Write  as  often  as 
you  can.     Yours,  my  dear  Sammy,  affectionately, 

"  To  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn.  Adam  Clarke." 


To  the  Same. 

London,  Feb.  23,  1824. 

'*  My  Dear  Sammy, — I  am  just  favoured  with  your  letter  of 
the  4th  instant,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  all  well,  and 
that  the  barrels  are  arrived.  You  may  change  any  part  of  their 
contents  for  any  thing  more  necessary  for  your  use  and  comfort. 
There  is  another  barrel  on  its  way,  containing,  I  think,  more 
elegant  hardware.  Mr.  Beet,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  donor.  He 
promised  it  to  me  at  conference ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  he 
has  been  able  to  complete  it.     It  is  worth  £\0  prime  cost. 

"  Mrs.  Williams,  my  steady  Shetland  assistant,  who  has 
already  sent  you  so  large  an  assortment  of  culinary  utensils,  as 
you    are   informed  by  my  last,  wishes  to  know  the  dimensions 
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of  the  rooms  and  windows  of  the  preachers'  house.  She  is 
meditating-  some  liberal  thing.  When  you  get  all  she  has  sent, 
you  will  have  a  rich  provision  indeed.  I  should  have  been  often 
at  my  wit's  end  in  this  Shetland  work,  had  not  the  hand  of  God 
been  upon  me  for  good.  If  yon  have  great  Shetland  difRculties 
in  point  of  labour,  I  have  no  small  number  in  point  of  anxiety, 
begging,  letter-writing,  &c.,  &c. 

"  You  tell  me  that  '  some  one  has  sent  word  from  Scotland, 
that  it  was  stated  in  our  annual  missionary  meeting,  London, 
that  the  gospel  was  never  preached  in  the  Shetlands  before 
Mr.  R.  and  you  went  there.'  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
this.  No  person  spoke  on  the  Shetland  mission  in  that  meeting 
but  myself;  and  I  then  gave  the  highest  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy.  I  have  ever  considered  them  the  best  preachers  in 
Europe,  and  equally  learned  with  their  brethren  of  the  English 
Establishment.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  have  ever  considered 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  preached  wherever  a  Scottish 
clergyman  had  his  residence.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  points 
in  dispute  between  them  and  us.  1  believe  they  preach  Christ 
crucified,  and  redemption  in  his  blood.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  gospel.  But  after  having  stated  my  opinion,  and  referred 
to  the  population  of  the  Shetlands,  (25,000  souls,)  scattered 
through  a  number  of  islands,  often  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
I  showed  that  twelve  ministers,  had  they  been  twelve  apostles, 
were  utterly  insufficient  to  dispense  the  bread  of  life  among 
such  a  multitude  ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  multitudes  of  these 
never  heard  a  gospel  sermon,  but  at  very  select  times ;  and 
many,  especially  women  and  children,  perhaps  not  in  their  lives. 
And  I  used  this  as  an  argument  why  we  should,  if  possible, 
supply  their  lack  of  service.  Who  can  convict  this  of  falsity  ? 
If  the  general  a&sembly  will  send  a  sufficient  number  of  men, 
full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  will  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  travel,  and  preach,  and  visit  from  house  to  house, 
and  suffer  want  and  hardship,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  as  you  and  Mr.  Raby,  and  your  fellow-labourers,  Lewis 
and  Tabraham,  are  doing,  I  have  done,  and  will  cheerfully  turn 
my  attention  elsewhere,  and  praise  God  that  a  suitable  supply 
can  be  found  in  Scotland  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
their  brethren  ;  but  this  has  not  been  done,  nor  will  it  be  done, 
by  that  venerable  assembly  :  if  they  have  even  the  men  that 
would  go  through  all  these  hardships,  and  these  are  not  easy  to 
be  found,  they  have  not  the  means.  The  Shetlands  have  been 
shamefully  neglected  by  them,  by  us,  and  by  all.  The  other 
islands  are  not  much  better  off.  There  are  at  least  five  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  island  of  my  ancestors,  (Mull,)  and  is  there  a 
single  clergyman  in  the  whole  island,  or  even  one  regular  place 
of  worship  1  I  know  that  it  is  now  and  then  visited.  But  will 
this  satisfy  the  chief  Shepherd  1  The  hungry  sheep  look  up, 
and  are  not  fed.     You  are  welcome  to  post  the  above  statement 
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on  the  market-house  of  Lerwick  if  you  please,  and  let  shame 
fall  where  it  ought.  I  am,  my  dear  Sammy,  your  affectionate 
brother,  Adam  Clarke." 


To  the  Same. 

London,  June  6,  1824. 
"  My  Dear  Sammy, — I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  walh 
all  your  accounts.  I  ordered  Mr.  Mason  to  transmit  yuu  bills 
to  the  amount  of  the  whole  deficiency  which  you  have  stated. 
Thus  I  have  taken  care  that  your  credit  should  ever  be  pre- 
served ;  for  I  think  it  fatal  to  our  missionary  work  in  any  place 
to  dishonour  the  bill  of  a  missionary,  or  to  trifle  with  his  just 
demands,  so  as  to  render  his  credit  suspicious.  Take  care  to 
be  ever  prudent  and  economic,  and  w-hile  God  spares  me,  in 
reference  to  your  station,  I  shall  take  care  that  your  credit  shall 
he  preserved.  I  have  often  hard  fag^ging  to  scrape  up  pelf  for 
the  necessities  of  your  mission,  but  God  never  permitted  me  to 
labour  in  vain.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  begun  the  preachers' 
house  ;  let  it  be  a  sufficient  on€  :  I  will  not  have  the  mission- 
aries there  in  dog-holes.  We  owe  it  not  only  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  hut  to  the  honour  of  the  gospel,  to  have  the 
preachers'  residence  in  Lerwick  as  respectable  as  our  circum- 
stances wall  admit ;  and  as  the  preachers  often  return  exhausted, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  have  all  things  comfortable  at  Lerwick, 
till  they  recruit  their  strength  for  new  exertions. 


*'  I  believe  I  shall  not  venture  to  go  to  conference.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lift  my  hand  in  a  pulpit  for  more  than  a  month  ; 
and  indeed  only  about  three  times  in  four  months,  and  so  shat- 
tered and  so  infirm  does  my  health  seem,  that  I  doubt  whether 
my  active  services  be  not  at  an  end  ;  yet,  like  one  of  the  worn- 
out  Levites,  1  can  help  the  church  of  God  w-ith  my  experience, 
counsels,  and  advice.  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  at  the  proposal 
of  four  chapels  to  be  built.  I  wish  you  to  write  me  a  detailed 
state  of  the  w^ork  in  the  islands, — what  is  done,  what  is  doing, 
and  what  must  he  done,  in  order  fully  to  occupy  the  house,  the 
door  of  which  God  has  so  effectually  opened.  If  possible,  let 
me  have  this  before  conference.  I  wish  to  have  a  chapel  in 
Yell — surely  God  has  not  closed  that  door.  Could  you  not 
sketch  me  a  map  of  the  islands,  distinguishing  the  places  where 
you  preach,  the  number  of  inhabitants, — of  the  congregation, — 
in  society,  &c.  I  cannot  get  a  map  with  a  satisfactory  view 
of  those  islands.  Let  not  one  inhabited  rock  even  be  without 
a  Methodist  sermon  on  it.  The  work  goes  on  well  in  Cornwall : 
several  thousands  have  been  added  since  last  conference.  Ever 
yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 
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The  following  letter  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Shet- 
land, dated, — 

London,  Jan.  13,  1825. 

"  My  Dear  Brother, — I  am  thankful  that  your  life  and 
health  are  preserved  in  your  arduous  labours,  and  that  He  so 
particularly  o^ns  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  the  Christian 
ministry  that  we  should  sincerely  labour  for  God,  through  Christ, 
and  not  be  successful.  I  well  know  what  yourself  and  brother 
Dunn  must  suffer  through  the  want  of  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  particularly  through  innutritive  food,  and  bad  or  no 
beds.  I  have  suffered  in  this  way  often.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  destitute  we  were,  in  many  cases,  about  half  a  century  ago, 
when  1  came  into  the  Methodist  connection  :  both  these  were 
common  :  I  have  often  lodged  in  out  houses  in  the  coldest 
weather,  without  fire,  and  with  scarcely  enow  of  clothes  to  keep 
the  vital  spark  in  existence.  Take  courage,  my  noble  brother : 
a  preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel  must  endure  hardship  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  while  you  see  sinners  brought 
to  God,  who  would  not  be  hungry,  cold,  and  destitute,  in  such 
a  work  I  I  greatly  honour  your  wife  for  the  pains  she  is  taking 
with  our  poor  Shetland  females  :  next  to  preaching  Jesus,  this 
is  the  most  essential  good  that  can  be  done  for  the  inhabitants 
of  those  islands  :  by  affectionate  condescensions  she  will  get 
into  the  hearts  of  those  young  women,  and  do  them,  and  endless 
generations,  the  greatest  good."  ^ 

To  this  succeeds  an  account  of  the  different  articles  of  bed- 
ding, blankets,  calico,  cutlery,  &c.,  &c.,  which  Dr.  Clarke  had 
procured  and  had  had  given  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  preachers' 
houses,  and  also  a  quantity  of  calico  for  destitute  old  men  and 
women,  cloth  for  poor  men,  &c.  :  for,  not  only  for  their  spiritual 
but  temporal  wants  did  Dr.  Clarke  concern  himself,  and  these 
his  kind  friends  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  &c.,  largely  assisted 
him  in  supplying,  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Clarke  says  : — 

"  None  of  these  things  have  been  purchased  by  any  money 
belonging  to  any  fund  in  the  connection,  not  even  the  bedding ; 
and  I  have  not  lifted  for  them  one  shilling  from  the  Shetland 
treasurer,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  more  to  draw  for 
vour  work." 


It  will  have  been  seen  that  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  had,  on  several  occasions,  testified  his  kind  regard  for 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  the  following  letter  will  evince  that  he  still 
held  him  in  the  same  estimation  : — 

April  4,  1825. 
'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  the  command  of  his  royal 
highness,  the  duke  of  Sussex,  to  say  that  his  royal  highness  is 


anxious  to  introduce  you  to  a  very  enlightened  nobleman,  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  oldest  friends  his  royal  highness 
possesses.  The  duke  proposes  that  you  should  name  a  day  in 
ihe  present  week,  (Wednesday  or  Thursday  would,  I  think,  be 
most  convenient,)  to  meet  his  grace  at  his  royal  highness's  table. 
You  will  have  the  goodness  to  reply,  appointing  your  day,  and 
recollect  that  there  shall  be  a  carriage  for  you  at  live  precisely 
to  convey  you  to  the  palace.  Yours  sincerely  and  affection- 
ately, T.  J.  Pettigrew. 
"  Saville  Row,  Burlington  Gardens^ 

When  Dr.  Clarke  received  this  invitation  he  was  in  London, 
liaving  come  up  to  consult  his  friend  and  relative,  John  Ware, 
Esq.,  about  his  eyes,  which  had  been  considerably  inflamed.  In 
consequence  of  this,  his  absence  from  home,  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Clarke  an  account  of  tiie  visit  referred  to  in  the  preceding  let- 
ter :  an  extract  from  which  is  here  subjoined  : — 

Christopher-street,  Finshury -square,  April  13,  1825. 

"-My  Very  Dear  Mary, — I  do  hope  that  my  eyes  are  mend- 
ing,, but  it  is  very  slowly. 

"  On  Monday  last  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
stating  that,  when  his  royal  highness  made  the  appointment  for 
me  to  meet  his  grace  tlie  duke  of  Hamilton,  at  the  palace,  on 
Thursday  next,  he  had  forgotten  he  had  on  that  day  to  preside 
at  the  '  Gaelic  Education  Society,'  and  begged  that  Tuesday 
(yesterday)  might  stand  in  its  stead,  and  that  I  vvould  bring 
with  me  my  son,  J.  W.  Clarke,  of  the  chapter  house,  whom  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  receive.  T  was  full  of  fears  on  account 
of  my  eyes  ;  but  I  thought  it  not  right  to  plead  them  in  excuse. 
We  accordingly  set  off"  and  reached  Kensington  palace  about 
six  o'clock. 

"  The  duke  of  Sussex  soon  made  his  appearance,  for  by  this 
time  the  whole  company  were  in  the  pavilion,  and  singling  me 
out,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  forward  to  two  Indian  gen- 
tlemen, saying,  '  Here  is  my  friend.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  will 
speak  Persic  or  Arabic  with  any  of  you.' 

"  I  turned,  and  taking  John  by  the  arm,  said,  '  May  it  please 
your  royal  highness,  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  my 
eldest  son  :'  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  bade  him  welcome, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  any  new  guest,  introduced  both  myself  and 
our  son. 

"  Previously  to  dinner  being  announced,  all  the  company 
were  ushered  into  the  room  where  the  MSS.  and  early  printed 
books  are  kept.  On  the  duke  of  Hamilton  remarking  upon  the 
probable  date  of  some  of  them,  from  their  illuminations,  John 
gave  two  or  three  opinions,  heraldrically,  which  were  happy 
and  decisive. 

"  The  profusion  of  plate  was  amazing,  and  as  to  the  meats 
25* 
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and  drinks,  they  were  abundant,  various,  and  splendid.  I  ate 
about  an  ounce  of  turbot,  and  did  not  taste  one  drop  of  fluid  of 
any  kind.  His  royal  highness  two  or  three  different  times  re- 
commended viands  from  the  head  of  the  table  to  John,  and 
pledged  and  sent  him  some  Trin,  Col.  ale  :  he  soon  felt  at  home, 
and  took  his  part  in  discussions  on  antiquities  and  heraldry, 

which  were  well  received. 

****** 

"  The  conversation  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  noble  and  intellectual  company,  and  referred  to  several 
points  of  language  and  criticism.  I  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  the  visit,  yet,  being  really  indisposed,  I  was  anxious  to  re- 
tire unobserved  ;  but  this  I  could  not  do,  for  his  royal  highness 
bade  me  a  most  friendly  farewell,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  &c. 
We  left  the  palace  about  ten,  and  got  to  Christopher-street 
before  eleven,  where  I  had  one  of  the  best  night's  rest  that  I 
have  had  for  a  long  time.  Yours  most  affectionately,  my  dear 
Mary,  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  summer  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clarke  was  earnestly  re- 
quested to  go  over  to  Ireland,  to  hold  a  public  missionary  meet- 
ing at  Cork,  and  to  preach  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Wesleyan 
foreign  missions. 

Several  reasons  urged  his  compliance  with  this  invitation, 
and  to  these  he  yielded,  though  his  health  was  but  little  im- 
proved, and  far  from  restored  :  it  served  also  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Commentary,  which,  as  it  drew  towards  a  close, 
became  a  matter  of  deep  solicitude,  that  it  might  be  brought  to 
an  entire  termination. 

In  reference  to  this  visit  to  Cork  there  is  the  following  let- 
ter, addressed  to  one  of  his  daughters  : — 

Cork,  July  4,  18'35. 
"  My  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — I  wrote  to  your  mother  twice 
from  Bristol,  and  you  would  find  from  the  last  letter,  that  we 
sailed  out  of  that  city  in  The  King  George  steam-packet,  on 
the  second  :  the  wind  was  fair  when  we  set  out,  but  when  we  got 
to  King  Road  it  changed ;  and  was  exactly  in  our  teeth  all  the 
rest  of  the  way  :  the  sea  was  on  the  whole  tolerably  smooth  : 
we  were  crowded  with  passengers:  we  had  three  clergymen, 
two  of  them  D.  D.'s,  General  Welsh,  General  Greaves,  and 
General  Bingham :  the  latter.  Sir  George  Bingham,  comes  to 
he  commandant  of  the  county.  We  had  also  several  inajors 
and  colo7iels  ;  one  Indian  judge  ;  some  members  of  parliament ; 
several  families  of  distinction  ;  and  some  ladies  of  rank  :  we  had 
no  less  than  five  carriages  on  board,  besides  horses,  servants, 
&c.  &c.  :  in  short,  we  were  crowded;  but  such  an  agreeable 
company  I  never  before  met  with.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
ladies  sent  me  a  message,  requesting  me  to  preach  to  them ; 
but  as  there  were  three  clergymen  on  board,  I  thought  it  much 
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better  that  they  should  be  asked  ;  they  were  not  only  respecta- 
ble, but  pious  men.  They  consented  :  an  awning  was  placed 
over  the  deck:  one  read  the  prayers,  another  the  lessons,  and 
the  other  preached  :  it  was  really  a  good  sermon  on  the  subject, 
and  well  read  by  its  author,  Dr.  Woodward,  son  of  the  bishop 
of  Cloyne  :  the  ladies  then  begged  that  I  would  preach  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  as  this  was  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  dinner 
hour,  &c.,  they  came  round  me,  and  made  me  talk  bravely.  I 
had  invitations  on  all  hands,  to  visit  different  country  seats  near 
Limerick  and  Cork ;  but  I  was  obliged,  as  my  stay  in  the  coun- 
try must  be  so  short,  to  decline  ihem  all. 

"  The  various  company  tried  me  on  all  subjects,  religious, 
civil,  military,  medical,  philosophical,  and  literary  :  I  bless  God, 
who  has  given  me  some  brains,  and  who  has  enabled  me  to  cul- 
tivate them.  Thus  I  was  not  at  a  loss  in  any  one  instance, 
and  spoke  largely  on  all.  There  was  no  profanity,  and  not  one 
oath  sworn ;  and  all  was  according  to  the  best  good  manners. 
Though  the  passage  was  long,  none  found  it  tedious  :  1  never 
had  less  anxiety  respecting  the  issue.  After  long  sailing,  we 
got  into  the  channel,  and  thence  to  Cork.  The  prospects  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  were  extremely  lovely.  We  had  a 
French  horn  on  board,  which  blew  different  airs, — '  Adeste  Fi- 
deles^  '  God  save  the  king,'  and  some  psalm  and  hymn  tunes, 
which  echo  gave  back  \\\  the  finest  manner  I  ever  heard.  In 
consequence  of  its  being  a  clear  evening,  the  shores  were  crowd- 
ed to  see  the  packet  come  in  :  for  ten  miles  before  we  reached 
Cork,  my  companions  computed  that  there  could  not  have  been 
fewer  than  three  thousand  spectators :  and  when  we  got  to  the 
quay,  there  were  at  least  one  thousand.  They  ran  along  the 
beach  and  the  quay,  to  keep  pace  with  the  packet,  in  the  most 
disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner.  Such  a  human  tempest,  I 
never  saw ;  but  they  were  all  good  humoured,  though  tremen- 
dously vociferous.  When  we  landed,  which  was  in  thirty-six 
hours  after  we  had  set  sail,  many  friends  we  found  waiting  our 
arrival,  who  received  us  with  the  most  kindly  demonstrations 
of  affection.  Your  brother,  Theodoret,  appeared  more  than 
happy  to  see  his  father  thus  welcomed. 

"  IStrange  to  say,  my  eyes  are  almost  absolutely  well.  The 
salt  air  has  had  the  most  friendly  influence  upon  them.  They 
are  weak,  but  the  inflammation  is  nearly  gone.  The  blue  glasses 
your  husband  gave  me  have  been  of  the  most  sovereign  use. 
I  could  have  beheld  no  object  had  it  not  been  for  them  :  tell  him 
this,  with  my  love. 

"  Theodoret  and  his  party  set  off  fur  Killarney  to-morrow  : 
but  I  cannot  go,  having  to  preach  here  the  same  evening.  Let 
your  mother  see  this  letter,  my  dear  Mary  Ann,  and  be  assured 
it  is  inscribed  with  love  to  her,  and  a  blessing  to,  and  on  each 
of  my  dear  children,  from  their  and  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Adam  Clarke  '' 


After  holding  their  pubKc  missionary  meeting  at  Corh,  and 
preaching  for  it's  funds,  Dr  Clarke  returned  to  England  by  way 
of  Dublin ;  but  that  his  journeyings  in  behalf  of  missions  were 
far  from  being  over,  is  evident  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Clarke.  He  had  been  attending  the  Bristol  conference  after  his 
return  from  Ireland,  and  the  letter  in  question  is  written  after 
its  conclusion  : — 

Bradford,  {Yorkshire,)  Sept.  4,  1825. 
"  I  have  now,  my  very  dear  Mary,  finished  my  work  at  this 
place.  I  preached  this  morning  at  the  old  chapel.  It  was  not 
a  congregation,  nor  an  assembly,  nor  a  concourse,  nor  a  crowd  ; 
but  a°tremendous  torrent  of  human  beings,  produced  by  a  con- 
flux from  all  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  of  this  town, 
and  its  vicinity.  I  thought  preaching  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ;  and  so  it  would,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Dawson,  who 
got  into  the  grave-yard,  and  carried  off  one  thousand  of  the 
people.  I  began  at  half  past  nine,  the  chapel  being  at  that  time 
thronged.  To°deceive  me,  some  one  soon  slyly  stopped  the  clock. 
I  had  in  a  few  minutes  perfect  stillness.  *  *  *  The  spirit 
of  glory  and  of  God  rested  upon  all.  Although  there^had  al- 
ready been  three  collections,  at  the  first  of  which,  on  Friday,  I 
got  them  jGlOO,  yet  this  morning  I  got  upwards  of  .£100  more, 
besides  what  Mr.  Dawson  got  in  the  yard.  I  came  to  my  lodg- 
ing in  a  piteous  state. 

"  Leeds  comes  next  on  the  9th,  and  I  almost  dread  the  human 
billows,  the  mountain  swell  of  thousands  that  will  be  there. 
Immediately  after,  perhaps  that  evening,  God  willing,.I  set  off  for 
Lincoln,  where  I  am  to  preach  on  the  next  Sabbath  morning. 
On  the  13th,  I  am  t-o  preach,  and  hold  tlie  missionary  meeting 
in  the  same  city,  and  probably  on  the  following  day  proceed  to 
London.  I  need  rest,  for  I  have  now  been  labouring  and  tra- 
velling by  sea  and  land  upwards  of  three  months,  with  but  little 
intermission.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Long- 
den  of  Sheffield,  inviting  me  to  go  there  to  preach  their  anni- 
versary sermons  :  this  I  have  declined.  In  Mr.  Longden's  let- 
ter is  this  paragraph  ; 

"  '  This  day  (September  2)  we  have  been  mournfully  com- 
mitting to  the  tomb  the  remains  of  our  late  beloved  minister, 
Mr.  Manwaring.  He  caught  a  malignant  fever  three  weeks 
ago,  was  confined  to  his  bed  a  fortnight,  and  Was  during  that 
time  chiefly  insensible  ;  but  in  these  aberrations  he  was  most 
affectionately  preaching  and  praying.  He  was  a  holy  man  of 
God,  and  is  no  doubt  now  reaping  the  rich  harvest  of  his  labours. 
Mrs.  Manwaring,  who  was  recovering  from  her  confinement, 
caught  the  fever"^  and  now  lies  dangerously  ill,  and  ignorant  of 
the  departure  of  her  husband.'' 

"  O,  my  dear  Mary,  this  is  a  most  distressing  case !  In  Dub- 
lin, it  was  once  all  but  our  situation,  when  we  lay  in  separate 
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rooms  below  and  above  stairs,  and  for  three  weeks  neither  of 
us  knew  whether  the  other  was  alive  !  These  were  dismal  days  ; 
and,  besides  bodily  aflliction,  we  had  many  other  calamities  to 
sustain  ;  but  God  supported  and  brought  us  through  them  all ; 
and  to  his  name  alone  we  can  give  glory.  Your  affectionate 
husband,  Adam  Clarke." 

The  insertion  of  the  following  grateful  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Shetlanders  is  perhaps  due  to  them,  and  evinces 
that  the  law  of  kindness  was  implanted  with  the  law  of  God 
upon  their  hearts  : — 

To  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.  and  F.  A.  S.,  from  the 
class-leaders  in  the  Methodist  Society,  in  Walls  and  Sand- 
ness. 

Shetland,  2oth  July,  1825. 
"  Rev,  and  Much  Esteemed  Doctor, — It  is  some  time  since 
we  had  it  in  our  minds  to  address  you ;  and  nothing  but  a  fear 
that  such  a  liberty  would  give  you  offence,  has  deterred  us  until 
now.  We  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  you,  and  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  your  great  and 
manifold  kindness  to  us.  We  know,  sir,  that  you  have  higher 
objects  in  view  than  the  praise  of  men  ;  yet  we  owe  you  a  thou- 
sand thanks,  and  should  feel  guilty  in  not  thanking  you  in  our 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  every  member  in  our  respective 
classes.  Sir,  it  is  for  sending  us  the  gospel  that  we  thank  you.* 
We  would  not  intimate  by  this  that  we  had  never  heard  the 
gospel  before  the  ministers  you  sent  reached  our  shores, — no 
such  a  thing  is  meant ;  but  we  must  say  that,  until  then,  the 
gospel  was  to  us  but  a  dead  letter :  we  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sin,  until  aroused  by  the  plain  and  faithful  preaching  of 
the  Methodists  :  they  were  the  instruments  which  God  employ- 
ed to  bring  us  from  darkness  to  light.  There  are  above  two 
hundred  persons  in  our  society  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  most 
of  whom  are  adorning  the  gospel  of  God  our  Saviour.  But  the 
good  done  by  the  Methodists  is  not  confined  v.-ithin  our  society: 
all  denominations  have  benefited  :  many  of  the  clergy  have  re- 
ceived new  energies,  have  appointed  sermons  to  be  read  in  the 
distant  parts  of  their  ministries,  and  sanctioned  prayer-meet- 
ings among  their  own  members  :  there  are  three  such  meetings 
in  this  neighbourhood  every  Sunday  evening  ;  such  were  entirely 
unknown  to  us  two  years  ago.  The  dissenters  have  also  bene- 
fited materially  by  their  arrival  in  our  isles ;  for  before  their 
congregations  were  exceedingly  small,  but  on  their  lending  their 
meeting-houses  to  the  Methodist  ministers,  they  were  crowded 
to  excess,  and  continue  to  be  filled  to  this  day  :  and  a  greater 
number  of  persons  has  joined  their  community  in  the  last  two 
years  than  in  any  four  years  previously,  since  their  establish- 
ment in  Shetland ;  and  many  of  these  are  known  to  have  been 
awakened  under  the  preaching  of  the  ^Methodists. 
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"  Sir,  we  rejoice  that  good  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing ; 
and  a  great  good  has  been  done  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
are  at  present  ten  sets  of  prayer-leaders  in  our  society, — four 
held  by  the  dissenters,  and  three  by  the  kirk  folks ;  in  all  seven- 
teen meetings  held  for  prayer  every  Sunday  night.  Some  of 
our  people  hold  their  prayer-meetings  three  times  on  a  Sabbath, 
when  they  have  no  preaching.  Most  of  these  meetings  are 
well  attended  :  they  will  average  forty  persons  each  at  the  very 
lowest.  We  can  declare  to  you  that  we  rejoice  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  our  isles,  and  we  grieve  that  so  much  is  yet 
undone;  for  in  Walls  and  Sandness  all  are  not  converted.  May 
the  Lord  send  by  whom  he  will  send,  for  we  wish  to  be  free 
from  party  zeal,  and  pray  for  the  day  when  Ephraim  shall  not 
envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim  ;  but  we  trust 
that  we  have  learned  from  Him  who  bore  such  contradictions 
of  sinners  against  himself;  for  'once  we  were  also  disobedient, 
serving  divers  lusts  ;  and  we  know  that  were  we  of  the  world, 
the  world  would  love  us,'  but  it  hates  us  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  hated  our  Master,  and  we  bless  his  name  for  having 
counted  us  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name's  sake.  O  may  the 
Lord  keep  us  unto  the  end ;  as  only  those  who  are  faithful  unto 
death  shall  have  the  crown  of  life, 

"  Now,  sir,  we  pray  God  to  keep  you  and  spare  you  many 
years  for  the  good  of  his  church  at  large,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Shetland  in  particular  ;  and  be  pleased  to  accept  of  our  ten 
thousand  thanks  for  your  disinterested  kindness  and  unwearied 
zeal  in  behalf  of  our  country  and  countrymen  ;  and  we  wish  to 
thank  Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Pensford,  near  Bristol,  for  his 
unprecedented  liberality  to  us ;  and  to  many  others  we  would 
return  our  sincere  thanks,  but  we  do  not  recollect  their  names. 
We  thank  them  all ;  God  knows  them  all ;  God  will  reward 
them  all ;  and  thousands  in  Shetland  will  rise  up  to  call  them 
blessed,  and  will  be  stars  in  their  crown  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
Rev.  and  esteemed  doctor,  we  remain  yours  in  the  best  of 
bonds, 

"  John  Couper,  Scott  Robertson, 

"John  Sinclair,  Christopher  Tait, 

"Joseph  Christie,  Walter  Gray." 

Dr.  Clarke's  wish  even  to  please  children,  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  his  little  grandsons  ;  ac- 
companied by  a  present  of  foreign  stuffed  birds  : — 

To  Adam  ClarJie  Smith.. 

Hay  don  Hall,  Nov.  8,  1825. 

"  My  Dear  Little  Grandson, — Your  father  and  mother  tell 

me  that  you  are  fond  of  birds,  especially  pretty  little  birds  that 

have  pretty  feathers — blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  fine  glossy  black, 

and  fair  lily-white,  w^ith  nice  bills  and  beautiful  legs  ;  but  your 
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mamma  tells  me  that  you  have  but  one  such  bird  ;  what  a  pity, 
when  you  love  it  so  well,  and  would  take  great  care  of  others 
also,  if  you  had  them.  Well,  my  dear  Adam,  I  have  many  very 
beautiful  birds,  which  have  been  sent  me  from  countries  very 
far  off,  and  they  were  sent  me  by  very  good  people  who  love 
me,  and  I  will  give  some  of  them  to  you,  Adam,  because  I  love 
you.  Now,  my  dear  Adam,  I  much  like  these  little  birds.  Is 
it  because  they  have  very  beautiful  feathers,  and  beaks,  and 
legs  1  or  that  because  when  they  were  alive  they  sang  so  delight- 
fully, ran  so  fast,  and  flew  so  swiftly  1  All  this  indeed  I  love ; 
but  I  love  them  most  because  it  was  the  same  good  God  who 
made  them  that  made  myself;  and  he  who  feeds  me  feeds  them 
also,  and  takes  care  of  them  ;  and  he  made  them  beautiful, 
that  you,  and  I,  and  all  people  might  be  pleased  with  their  fine 
feathers  and  sweet  singing.  Now  a  man  who  has  a  great  deal 
of  money  may  go  to  places  where  people  sing  for  money,  or 
have  music  in  the  house,  such  as  your  dear  Cecilia  plays  ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  poor  people  in  the  world  who  have 
scarcely  money  enough  to  buy  bread  when  they  are  hungry,  or 
clothes  to  keep  them  warm  in  the  cold  weather.  Now,  my  dear, 
these  cannot  hire  people  to  sing,  nor  can  they  have  music  in 
their  houses  like  your  mamma;  yet  they  love  to  hear  music  ;  so 
would  it  not  be  a  pity  that  they  should  not  have  some  also  T 
See,  then,  w^hy  the  good  God  who  made  you,  formed  so  many 
fine  birds  with  such  sweet  voices  to  sing  the  sweetest  songs ; 
these  are  the  poor  man's  music ;  they  sing  to  him  for  nothing ! 
They  do  not  even  ask  a  crunab  of  bread  from  the  poor  man ; 
and  when  he  is  going  to  work  in  the  morning  they  sing  to 
encourage  him  ;  and  when  he  is  returning  home  in  the  evening 
very  w^eary,  because  he  has  worked  very  hard,  then  they  sing 
again,  that  he  may  be  pleased  and  not  grieve  nor  fret.  Now  is 
not  God  very  good  for  making  these  pretty  little  musicians  to 
encourage  and  comfort  the  poor  labouring  man  ?  And  will 
you  not  then  love  this  God  who  made  them  for  so  kind  a 
purpose  I       *         *         * 

"  Now  you  must  know,  Adam,  that  I  am  very  fond  o'i  these 
nice  little  birds ;  and  often  take  crumbs  of  bread  and  scatter 
them  under  the  windows,  that  they  may  come  and  peck  them 
up  ;  and  once  I  put  a  stick  in  the  ground  before  the  parlour 
window,  with  a  cross  stick  on  the  top  of  it,  just  like  your  letter 
T,  that  you  have  been  learning  in  your  A  B  C,  and  often  would 
I  lift  up  the  window  and  cry,  IJobby,  Bobby,  and  the  sweet  red- 
breast, so  soon  as  he  could  hear  my  voice,  would  fly  near  the 
window,  and  sit  on  the  cross  stick  ;  then  I  left  the  crumbs  and 
bits  of  cheese,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  upon  the  ledge  of 
the  window,  and  when  I  had  shut  down  the  sash,  then  Bobby 
would  come  and  eat  them  all  up !  *  *  *  I  have  told  you  before 
that  I  love  little  birds  ;  yes,  I  love  them  even  when  they  are 
dead  ;  and  I  get  their  skins  stuflfed,  and  made  look  just  as  if  the 
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birds  wore  alive.  Now  I  send  you  several  of  these  beautiful 
stuffed  birds,  and  they  shall  be  your  own,  and  you  must  take 
care  of  them,  and  keep  them  for  the  sake  of  your  loving  and 
affectionate  grandfather,  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Sussex  expressed  his  pleasure  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
to  inspect  some  of  his  valuable  oriental  and  other  MSS.  His 
royal  highness  arrived  without  state  at  Dr.  Clarke's  residence 
at  one  o'clock,  accompanied  by  his  librarian,  T,  J.  Pettigrew, 
Esq.  Dr.  Clarke  received  his  royal  visiter  with  that  frank 
politeness  which  best  suited  the  honour  conferred.  The  differ- 
ent members  of  the  doctor's  family,  together  with  Joseph  But- 
tervi^orth,  Esq.,  his  son,  Mr.  J.  H.  Butterworth,  and  John  Caley, 
Esq.,  were  alone  present  on  this  occasion. 

During  dinner  his  royal  highness  entered  freely  into  social 
and  intellectual  conversation  ;  and  almost  immediately  afterward 
retired  into  Dr.  Clarke's  study,  where  his  fine  taste  was  amply 
gratified  by  the  rich  store  of  rare  and  curious  MSS.  which  it 
contained,  into  the  respective  particulars  of  which  he  minutely 
entered  during  the  hours  he  remained  there  ;  for  his  royal  high- 
ness did  not  leave  Haydon  Hall  till  late  in  the  evening  ;  enjoy- 
ing with  the  feast  of  reason  the  flow  of  soul,  and  combining 
both  vi'ith  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  and  the  frankness  of  true 
greatness. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  upon  his  marriage  : — 

London,  Christmas  day,  1825. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  Smith, — You  may  well  complain  of 
my  inattention  to  you,  for  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you 
since  my  last ;  but  I  was  hindered  from  writing  by  an  inward 
voice,  saying,  *  Let  him  alone  now,  he  is  happy  ;  for  the  voice 
of  an  old  friend  can  only  be  heard  in  complaisance,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  strongly  beloved  bride.'  I  said.  True,  O  monitor, 
and  laid  down  my  pen.  When  your  second  letter  of  kind  invi- 
tation came,  my  old  friendship  said,  'This  is  old  and  genuine 
friendship,  attend  to  its  voice  and  do  it  reverence  :'  I  said,  I 
will,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so,  and"  that  is  this 
holy  Christmas  morning,  long  before  day. 

"  So  you  are  married  at  last  to  the  maid  of  your  choice,  and 
to  what  warm  and  affectionate  people  call,  the  girl  of  your  heart : 
my  whole  mind  wishes  you  all  the  happiness  that  can  be  enjoyed 
in  the  married  state,  which,  take  it  for  altogether,  is  calculated 
to  afford  more  happiness  than  any  other  state  on  this  side  heaven  ; 
but  it  is  of\en  grievously  mismanaged,  and  is  a  snare  and  a 
curse ;  but  to  those  even  to  whom  it  is  such,  the  other  state 
would  have  been  more  so  ;  for  I  am  perfectly  of  Solomon's 
opinion,  that  '  he  who  findeth  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing.' 
Even  in  any  circumstances  matrimony  is  better  than  celibacy; 
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and  hence  I  execrate  the  addition  made  here  by  the  Targum, 
and  some  other  wouUl-be  menders  of  the  word  of  God,  who 
have  added  ri:ntt3  good ;  a  truth  indeed  that  a  child  could  have 
told — a  truism  and  an  actum  agere  very  unworthy  of  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon — for  most  assuredly  he  that  finds  a  good  thing  finds 
a  good  thing.  Please  to  enter  this  beautiful  criticism  in  your 
Adversaria. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  was  from  home  when  Mrs.  Smith 
and  yourself  favoured  Haydon  Hall  with  a  visit : — I  should 
have  rejoiced  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  you,  for, 
come  when  you  will,  I  can  assure  you  my  doors  shall  all  be 
open,  and  my  heart  not  closed.  You  make  too  much  of  your 
entertainment  at  Millbrook.  I  never  had  you  there  but  to  my 
own  gratification,  even  when  I  aimed  most  at  yours. 

"  I  always  felt  you  as  one  of  my  family,  and  even  the  differ- 
ence of  creed  could  not  for  a  moment  lessen  you  in  the  sight 
of  my  soul,  nor  the  feelings  of  my  heart ;  therefore  blot  out  of 
your  entries  all  noted  obligations  to  me  or  mine  on  this  account, 
and  know  that,  if  we  gave  gratification  to  one,  that  one  gave  in 
return  pleasure  and  gratification  to  several.  I  write,  you  see, 
in  the  season  in  which  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Him  who  was 
formerly  published  from  heaven  as  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people,  and  who,  thirty-three  years  after,  tasted  death  for 
every  man.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  pro- 
claim this  Christ  to  a  multitude  who  will  rejoice  to  hear  that, 
in  due  time,  his  having  died  for  all  is  testified  to  them  :  away 
with  all  limiting  principles, — Selah.  I  do  not  send  respects  to 
Mrs.  Smith,  they  mean  nothing — nor  compliments,  for  they  are 
empty — but  my  love.  God  bless  and  save  you  both,  with  all 
the  pov^'er  of  an  endless  life.  Amen  and  amen.  I  am,  my  dear 
brother  Smith,  yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 


To  the  Same. 

Haydon  Hall,  1825. 
"  My  Dear  Brother  Smith, — I  know  scarcely  any  thing 
of  the  controversy  you  mention.  I  never  saw  any  thing  Pro- 
fessor L.  wrote  on  the  Turkish  Testament ;  nor  have  I  seen 
Dr.  H.'s  book.  I  had  left  London  before  these  things  took 
place.  When  the  Scottish  missionaries  at  Karass  purposed  to 
print  the  Turkish  Testament,  I  was  requested  to  get  a  fount  of 
Turkish  types  cast,  adjusted  to  sorts,  so  that  no  letter  might 
abound,  and  none  be  deficient.  I  drew  up  a  scale  of  sorts,  and 
proved  from  the  nature  of  the  language,  from  the  different  styles 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  Paul  and  Jolin,  of  James  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, that  the  letter  \  alif,  must  occur  so  many  thousand 
times  ;  the  letter  C*^  heth,  so  many  thousands,  and  so  of  all 
the  rest,  in  their  different  form  of  initial,  medial,  and  final ;  and 
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then  submitted  my  vast  sheet  to  Lord  Teignmouth  and  the  com- 
mittee, when  his  lordship  declared  he  '  had  never  seen  any  thing- 
so  complete  in  his  life,  and  thought  the  labour  sufficient  to  have 
turned  the  brain  of  any  human  being.'  When  this  was  done, 
I  got  punches  cut,  matrices  struck,  and  a  fount  cast,  packed,  and 
sent  off  to  Karass.  On  this  subject,  and  that  of  the  translation, 
a  very  interesting  correspondence  took  place  between  the  late 
Dr.  Brunton  and  myself.  The  Testament  was  printed  under 
his  revision  and  correction,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  print  the  Turkish  Bible,  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Dutch  government  was.  applied 
to  for  the  loan  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  most  excellent 
translation,  existing  in  a  MS.  in  the  public  library  at  Leyden ; 
and  it  was  intimated  that  the  late  Baron  Von  Diez,  who  had 
long  been  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Berlin  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  would  superintend  the  printing,  &c.,  and  I  w^as  re- 
quested to  correspond  with  the  baron  on  the  subject.  I  did  so, 
and  this  gave  birth  to  some  very  interesting  communications ; 
the  Baron  Von  Diez  dying,  the  Leyden  manuscript  was  sent  to 
some  persons  in  Paris,  recommended  by  Baron  De  Sacy.  I 
removed  to  Lancashire  in  1813,  and  what  became  of  the  busi- 
ness I  never  heard.  This  perhaps  ma)'  refer  to  what  you  men- 
tion. I  fear  many  of  the  translations  which  have  been  formed 
by  missionaries  have  been  hastily  done  :  there  is  not  a  man 
under  heaven  that,  after  spending  but  two  or  three  years  in  learning 
a  difficult  Asiatic  language,  is  capable  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  that  language.  From  my  little  knowledge,  I  know 
some,  where,  for  want  of  a  proper  philological  knowledge  of 
the  tongue,  the  translations  are  in  several  instances  false,  ridi- 
culous, and  nonsensical.  I  have  gained  myself  enemies  by  hint- 
ing these  things  to  those  who  refused  to  be  on  their  guard. 
I  have  earnestly  begged  committees  not  to  depend  on  persons 
slightly  versed  in  different  tongues,  for  the  translating  of  the 
Scriptures.  '  Let  them,'  said  I,  '  write  and  publish  tracts,  and 
do  all  they  can  in  this  w^ay,  till,  by  much  reading  and  conversa- 
tion with  the  natives,  they  learn  the  difficult  idioms,  govern- 
ment, and  collocations  of  words  and  phrases,'  &c.  This  advice 
was  allowed  to  be  excellent,  but  '  a  translation  was  wanted,  and, 
as  it  was  likely  to  go  through  many  editions,  they  could  correct 
and  revise  till  it  would  be  faultless.'  True,  but  while  this  is 
going  on,  what  has  become  of  God's  honour,  and  the  purity 
of  his  word  1 

"  A\\  send  their  lo-ve  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Smith.  I  am,  my 
dear  brother  Smith,  your  affectionate  and  faithful  brother  and 
servant,  Adam  Clarke." 

Nor  was  the  solicitude  of  Dr.  Clarke  at  this  period  confined 
to  this  department  of  Biblical  interest  and  importance  :  once 
again  the  subject  of  a  new  edition  of  the  London  Polyglot  re- 
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vived  in  his  hopes  and  wishes,  by  the  warm  manner  in  which  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  venerable  the  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  to 
whom  Dr.  Clarke's  youngest  son  was  then  curate.  The  follow- 
ing letter  is  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  reply  to  one 
from  that  eminent  scholar  and  gentleman  : — 

Eastcott,  Aug.  17,  1825. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  can  say  nothing 
relative  to  the  success  of  the  Polyglot  project,  in  which  I  am 
sure  you  felt  a  warm  interest.  1  was  willing  to  have  done  any 
thing  in  my  power,  under  the  direction  of  the  prelates  of  our 
church  ;  and  a  more  willing  slave  they  could  not  have  found  ; 
and,  perhaps  I  might  add,  none  in  the  kingdom  who  better  knew 
the  work,  and  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  accom- 
plishing it  :  but,  having  stood  for  several  years  in  the  market- 
place, there  is  neither  an  employer  nor  scarcely  a  fellow-work- 
man to  be  found,  and  with  me  it  is  now  the  eleventh  hour,  though 
I  have  been  standing,  in  reference  to  this  work,  since  the  early 
morning  tide.  This  to  me  is  truly  astonishing ; — not  that  I  am 
not  employed,  but  that,  in  this  era  of  Bibles  and  translations  of 
the  Bible,  a  standard  Polyglot  work  has  not  been  attempted  by 
the  British  hierarchy  !  Such  a  work,  from  such  a  quarter,  would 
have  been  a  bulwark  against  Deism,  and  a  relief  to  many  an 
honest  skeptic,  who,  in  his  painful  agitations  on  the  troublous 
sea  of  doubt,  borne  hither  and  thither  by  boisterous  waves  and 
variously  conflicting  tides,  would  have  been  glad  of  seeing  such 
a  safe  haven  in  which  he  might  have  cast  anchor  (after  satis- 
factory soundings)  on  so  sure  a  bottom !  Had  I  been  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church,  I  would  have  sounded  an  alarm  in  the  holy 
mountain,  and  have  blown  a  long  and  strong  blast  on  a  trumpet 
which  should  have  given  no  uncertain  sound  !  If  I  had  ever 
reason  to  regret,  in  an  especial  manner,  my  not  being  in  the  orders 
of  the  church,  it  was  on  this  account. 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  urging  my  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  laying  the  subject  before  the  king  ;  there  were  seve- 
ral who  would  have  introduced  me,  but  I  was  afraid  that  the 
simple  circumstance  of  my  being  only  a  lay  preacher  might 
have  injured  the  business  I  wished  to  promote. 

"  Never  can  a  more  favourable  era  recur ;  money  would  have 
amply  been  found,  and  labourers  also,  had  the  proper  patronage 
appeared.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  suffrages  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  and  had  they  come  forward,  it 
would  have  been  to  the  endless  good  of  the  church,  and  to  their 
lasting  credit. 

"  When  Mr.  Pratt's  proposal  and  mine  went  out,  some  years 
ago,  in  reference  to  the  Polyglot,  we  had  several  Dissenters 
who  offered  to  subscribe  so  much  annually  till  the  work  should 
be  completed  :  among  the  rest,  I  recollect  Dr.  Williams  of 
Rotherham,  who  promised  to  assist  us  by  counsel   and  advice, 
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and  to  give  £30  per  annum,  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Spear,  of 
Millbank,  j£50  per  annum,  for  the  same  time  :  and  also  Mr.  J. 
Butterworth,  for  the  like  period  ;  besides  others,  whose  names 
I  have  forgotten. 

"  But  the  sun  of  my  expectation  is  nov/  set,  and  the  help  that 
I  could  have  afforded,  however  little,  will  soon  be  past  account, 
as  T  am  now  on  the  wrong  side  of  threescore  years ^. 

"  You,  reverend  sir,  I  ever  found  ready,  but  we  all  wanted  a 
McEcenas  Bishop,  without  whom  I  should  not  have  wished  to 
move,  as  my  heart's  desire  was,  that  the  honour  should  be  with 
the  British  Church  ! 

"  But  enough  of  this  now  nearly  hopeless  subject ;  this  is 
probably  the  last  letter  I  shall  write  upon  it. 

E.ctrcmvm  hiinc — mihi  concede  laborcm. 

"  It  would  be  very  improper  and  ungrateful,  should  I  closa 
this  letter  without  returning  you  my  heartiest  thanks  for  the 
great  and  affectionate  attention  which  you  have  showed  to  my 
son  Joseph :  he  is  truly  sensible  of  it,  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  so 
am  I.  That  he  will  never  be  a  discredit  to  your  recommenda- 
tion, I  have  the  fullest  confidence.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  to 
my  son  a  character,  because  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
partiality  of  a  parent  might  blind  him  to  the  defects  of  a  child  : 
for  your  satisfaction,  however,  I  would  say  that  his  conduct  has 
ever  been  upright,  and  his  mind  has  ever  appeared  to  me  un- 
commonly strong,  and  its  cultivation  has  not  been  neglected  ; 
his  judgment  is  sound,  and  liis  faith  formed  on  the  model  of  that 
which  enabled  our  reformers  to  brave  the  violence  of  the  fire ; 
and  his  heart  and  conscience  are  in  that  work  to  which  I  believe 
God  has  called  him. 

"What  Joseph  has,  he  has  radically,  and  he  assumes  neither 
character  nor  conduct  for  times  and  occasions.  That  his  intense 
study  must  injure  his  health,  I  am  well  aware,  and  have  often 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  In  this  respect  I  own  I  have  set 
him  a  bad  example  ;  but  then  I  was  obliged  to  travel  much,  and' 
this  in  some  sort  supplied  the  lack  of  that  exercise  with  which 
intense  study  should  be  frequently  interrupted  :  I  will,  from  your 
aflectionate  hint,  press  it  upon  him. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  feel  particularly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
and  considerate  letter.  I  thank  God  that  my  son  has  got  into 
the  hand  of  such  a  spiritual  father  :  for  the  rare  kindness  shown 
him  by  yourself  and  your  excellent  lady,  accept  my  warmest 
acknowledgments. 

"  I  am,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged,  humble, 
and  affectionate  servant,  Adam  Clarke." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Bristol, 
though  of  a  different  description  from  the  preceding,  will  prove 
interesting  to  many    readers ;  especially  to  such  as  know  the 
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excellence  of  the  character  addressed,  and  his  great  usefulness 
in  the  church  of  God  at  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood  : — 

London,  Dec.  10,  1825. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  Hall, — It  was  with  sincere  grief  I 
heard,  on  coming  into  town  last  evening,  that  you  were  seriously 
indisposed  ;  I  felt  for  3'ou  as  my  old,  long  well-tried  friend,  who 
knew  mv  soul  in  adversity,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  rejoice 
with  me  in  prosperity.  I  felt  also  for  your  excellent  wife,  for 
your  large  family,  and  for  the  church  of  God  ;  and  my  heart 
said,  '  My  God,  remove  him  not  till  he  be  old  and  full  of  days  : 
remember  the  important  relations  in  which  he  stands,  and  hear 
the  prayers  of  his  family,  of  his  friends,  of  the  poor,  and  of  thy 
people,  and  let  him  have  many  more  days,  and  rejoice  in  them  all. 

"  God  is  sovereign  of  his  own  ways  :  lie  can  do  nothing  un- 
wise or  unkind,  and  he  will  make  all  things  work  together  for 
their  good  who  love  him  :  I  need  not  tell  you  of  his  mercy  ;  I 
need  not  speak  to  you  of  his  love  to  sinners,  nor  of  his  atfec- 
tion  towards  his  children  :  all  these  you  have  long  and  well 
known.  Nor  need  I  tell  you  of  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  the 
Lord  with  your  whole  heart,  because  that  with  him  there  is 
mercy,  and  with  him  a  plentiful  redemption  ;  but  he  ever  expects 
to  hear  the  voice  of  your  faith  in  the  ardour  of  your  prayer. 

"  Fear  not,  my  brother,  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  your  strength ; 
you  are  in  his  merciful  and  loving  hands:  he  will  turn  your 
weakness  into  strength,  and  your  pains  into  blessedness.  You 
cannot  believe  too  confidently  in,  nor  ask  too  much  from,  Him 
who  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  you,  and  through  his  Son  has  shone 
into  your  heart,  giving  you  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the 
remission  of  sins. 

"What  is  farther  necessarv', — the  complete  renewal  of  your 
heart  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, — he  ever  stands  ready 
to  bestow  :  open  thy  m.outh  wide,  and  the  Lord  w  ill  fill  it.  O  my 
dear  brother,  God  can  deny  nothing  to  those  to  whom  he  gave 
his  Son  Jesus.  The  afflictions  of  the  wicked  are  generally  from 
themselves ;  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  are  from  the  Lord, 
and  as  he  does  not  afflict  willingly  the  children  of  men,  when 
he  afflicts  his  own  children  it  is  for  their  own  advantage.  Yea, 
he  himself  tells  us  that  he  afflicts  that  they  may  be  made  par- 
takers of  his  holiness  :  you  are  safe  in  his  hand  :  his  providence 
will  watch  over  and  for  you,  and  his  grace  will  watch  in  you  ; 
and  whatever  afflictions  you  may  be  called  to  pass  through,  God 
will  so  work  by  them  that  they  will  work  for  you  a  far  more 
exceedino^  weight  of  glory,  and  I  trust  the  God  of  heaven  vv^iil 
hear  prayer  in  your  behalf,  and  spare  you  long,  and  bless  you 
more  than  ever. 

"  With  love  to  Mrs.  Hall  and  the  family,  I  am,  my  dear  bro- 
ther Hall,  yours  most  affectionately  in  the  Lord, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 
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BOOK  XII. 


We  are  now  drawing  towards  the  period  of  the  finishing  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  greatest  literary  undertaking, — his  Commentary 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  had  been  a  labour  of  long 
continuance,  and  a  task  of  extreme  anxiety  and  difficulty : 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  prosecution  he  had  felt  the  high  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  its  proper  execution,  for  he  knew  the 
importance  of  not  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  as  well 
as  of  searching  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these  things  were  so : 
not  according  to  a  mere  preconceived  creed,  but  agreeably  to 
the  will  and  mind  of  God  in  reference  to  man.  It  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  his  concluding  remarks  at  the  close  of  Malachi ;  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that,  after  proceeding  as  far  as  the  book 
of  Joshua,  in  the  Old,  he  had  commenced  his  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  went  through  the  whole  of  it,  before  he  re- 
turned to  the  Old  Testament :  his  concluding  observations  are 
as  follows : — 

"  In  this  arduous  labour  I  have  had  no  assistance,  not  even  a 
single  week's  help  from  an  amanuensis  ; — no  person  to  look  for 
commonplaces,  or  refer  to  an  ancient  author,  to  find  out  the 
place  and  transcribe  a  passage  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  other 
language,  which  my  memory  had  generally  recalled,  or  to  verify 
a  quotation  :  the  help  excepted  which  I  received  in  the  chrono- 
logical department  from  my  own  nephew,  Mr.  John  Edward 
Clarke,  I  have  laboured  <ilone  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously to  the  work  being  sent  to  the  press  ;  and  fifteen  years 
have  been  employed  in  bringing  it  through  the  press  to  the 
public ;  and  thus  about  forty  years  of  my  life  have  been  con- 
sumed ;  and  from  this  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
work,  be  it  ivell  or  ill  executed,  has  not  been  done  in  a  careless 
or  precipitate  manner,  nor  have  any  means  within  my  reach 
been  neglected  to  make  it  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  the  title-page  promises, — '  A  help  to  a  heller  understanding 
of  the  sacred  writings.''  Thus,  through  the  merciful  help  of 
God,  my  labour  in  this  field  terminates — a  labour  which,  were  it 
yet  to  commence,  with  the  knowledge  I  now  have  of  its  diffi- 
culty, and,  in  many  respects,  my  inadequate  means,  millions  even 
of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  all  the  honours  that  can  come  from 
man,  could  not  induce  me  to  undertake.  Now  that  it  is  finished, 
I  regret  not  the  labour :  I  have  had  the  testimony  of  many 
learned,  pious,  and  judicious  friends,  relative   to  the  execution 
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and  usefulness  of  the  work.  It  has  been  admitted  into  the  very 
highest  ranks  of  society,  and  has  lodged  in  the  cottage,  of  the 
poor.  It  has  been  the  means  of  doing  good  to  the  simple  of 
heart,  and  the  wise  man,  and  the  scribe  :  the  learned  and  the 
philosopher,  according  to  their  own  generous  acknowledgments, 
have  not  in  vain  consulted  its  pages.  For  these,  and  all  his 
other  mercies,  to  the  writer  and  the  reader,  may  God,  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  good,  be  eternally  praised  ! 

"Adam  Clarke." 
"  Eastcott,  April  17,  1826." 

As  the  heart  can  alone  feel  its  own  bitterness,  so  in  this  re- 
spect the  writer  of  the  work  in  question  could  alone  sufficiently 
estimate  the  toil  with  which  it  was  prosecuted  ;  the  nights  of 
waking — the  days  of  restless  solicitude,  through  which  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  benefit  resulting  from  the  work 
itself  can  alone  bear  any  just  proportion  to  the  labour  of  the  task : 
his  toil  was  seen  by  God  ;  and  often  has  his  family  witnessed 
his  spirit  pressed  down  beneath  difficulties  which  were  hard  to 
be  understood  and  explained  :  frequently,  on  entering  the  study, 
he  has  been  seen  with  his  knees  bent  against  the  seat  of  his 
thair,  his  paper  before  him,  and  the  pen  in  his  hand,  in  such 
earnest  communion  with  the  Father  of  light  as  not  to  hear  the 
knock  of  entrance  :  can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 
when  the  work  was  actually  brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  was 
not  only  a  subject  of  thankfulness  to  himself,  but  of  unfeigned 
rejoicing  to  each  member  of  his  family  \  On  his  knees  was 
the  last  sentence  written,  nor  did  he  rise  from  that  posture  till 
he  had,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  and  soul,  offered  up  his 
thanksgiving  to  almighty  God,  who  had  not  only  spared  his 
life  to  bring  this  arduous  work  to  a  conclusion,  but  who  had  en- 
abled him  to  labour  so  long  and  so  strenuously  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures ;  for  permitting  him  to  bear  such  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  and  mercy  manifested  in  the  divine  oracles 
for  the  recovery  of  man  from  the  evils  of  his  fall,  and  for  pro- 
viding for,  and  offering  them,  a  full  salvation  from  guilt  and 
death^  into  all  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

Among  many  of  the  happily  singular  incidents  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Hie,  this  may  be  added,  that  this,  his  greatest  of  all  labours,  his 
highest  of  all  literary  works,  was  unintentionally  finished  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  wedding-day. 

The  afternoon  in  which  the  work  was  finished.  Dr.  Clarke 
came  into  the  parlour,  and,  without  speaking  to  any  one,  but 
beckoning  to  his  youngest  son,  took  him  into  the  hall,  and  said, 
,  "  Come  with  me,  Joseph  :  I  wish  to  take  you  into  my  study."  His 
son  had  no  suspicion  of  any  thing  unusually  extraordinary  to  be 
seen,  and  followed  mechanically :  but  his  astonishment  was  indeed 
great  when  Dr.  Clarke  opened  the  door  and  pointed  to  his  large 
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Study  table,  and  the  stand  at  iiis  right  hand,  cleared  of  all  their 
folios,  &c.,  and  nothing  remaining  on  either  but  his  study  Bible  : 
"  This,  Joseph,  is  the  happiest  period  I  have  enjoyed  for  years  : 
I  have  put  the  last  hand  to  my  comment ;  I  have  written  the 
last  word  of  the  work  :  I  have  put  away  the  chains  that  would 
remind  me  of  my  bondage  ;  and  tbere  (pointing  to  the  steps  of 
his  library  ladder)  have  I  returned  the  deep  thanks  of  a  grateful 
soul  to  the  God  who  has  shown  me  such  great  and  contmued 
kindness  :  I  shall  now  go  into  the  parlour,  tell  my  good  news 
to  the  rest,  and  enjoy  myself  for  the  day." 

Some  time  after  this  conclusion  of  his  Biblical  labours,  in 
testimony  of  their  heart-felt  joy  upon  the  occasion,  his  sons, 
daughters,  and  sons-in-law  determined  on  presenting  their 
father  with  a  large  silver  vase,  in  memorial  of  the  completion  of 
a  work  which  they  had  seen  him  so  long,  so  laboriously,  and  so 
anxiously  prosecuting.  On  the  occasion  of  its  being  presented, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainting  Dr.  Clarke  with  the 
purpose  of  the  invitation,  their  two  elder  sons  requested  their 
parents  and  the  family  to  dine  with  them  at  tlieir  house,  in  St. 
John  Square,  once  the  residence  of  the  learned  Bishop  Burnett. 
After  dinner  was  over,  the  proposed  offering,  covered  from  the 
sight,  was  introduced,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Dr. 
Clarke's  eldest  son  then  rose,  and,  in  the  name  of  each  and  all 
of  the  family,  uncovered  and  offered  it,  with  an  appropriate 
address,  to  their  revered  parent  :  for  a  few  moments  he  sat 
incapable  of  utterance  :  then  regarding  them  all,  he  rose,  spread 
his  hands  over  this  token  of  his  children's  love,  and  pronounced 
his  blessing  upon  them  individually  and  collectively. 

His  eldest  son  then  filled  the  vessel  with  wine,  which  his 
father  raised  first  to  his  own  lips,  then  to  those  of  his  beloved 
wife's,  and  afterwards  bore  it  to  each  of  the  family  present  :  he 
then  put  it  down,  and  in  a  strain  of  the  most  heart-felt,  eloquent 
tenderness,  addressed  his  children  in  the  name  of  their  revered 
mother  and  himself  in  terms  which  they  will  never  forget. 


The  encouraging  accounts  of  the  extensive  good  resulting 
from  the  zealous  and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Shetland  mis- 
sionaries, had  long  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  with  it  also  a  desire  to  visit  the  Shetland 
Islands,  in  order,  not  only  to  see  the  good,  but  to  secure  it  in 
as  far  as  experience,  judgment,  and  church  discipline  could  ef- 
fect it.  At  first  he  but  breathed  the  intention  to  his  family  as  a 
matter  of  desire,  knowing  the  objections  which  affection  would 
raise  against  the  realization  of  his  wishes,  and  the  obstacles 
which  the  climate  itself,  added  to  his  weakened  health,  would 
form  into  cogent  arguments  against  the  execution  of  this  under- 
taking ;  but   Dr.   Clarke's  was  not  a   mind  easily  turned  :  he 
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rarely  resolved  without  much  previous  consideration  ;  and  if 
convinced  that  even  any  privation,  any  labour,  became  his  duty, 
nothing  then  could  turn  him  aside  from  following  after  it ;  and 
such  he  esteemed  a  visit  to  Shetland  at  this  period.  In  vain 
did  his  friends  join  their  entreaties  with  those  of  his  family  to 
dissuade  him  from  so  perilous,  so  fatiguing  a  voyage  ;  its  utility 
was  before  him,  and  its  dangers  and  difficulties  he  resolved  to 
abide,  in  order  to  the  fuller  accomplishment  of  his  Christian  and 
benevolent  plans. 

From  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  written  while  absent  from  home 
on  a  missionary  journey  to  Birmingham,  it  will  appear  that  he 
did  not  lightly  estimate  the  obligation  he  felt  laid  upon  his  spirit 
for  the  execution  of  his  project,  for  in  this  letter,  dated  May, 
1826,  he  says  :— 

"I  may  be  ultimately  hindered  from  going  to  Shetland;  but 
to  all  my  judgment  and  feelings  it  seems  a  work  which  God  has 
given  me  to  do  :  I  must  go  on  till  he  stops  me.  To  sacrifice 
my  life  at  the  command,  or  in  the  work,  of  God  is,  as  to  pain 
or  difficulty,  no  more  to  me  than  a  burned  straw  :  my  life  is  his, 
and  he  will  not  take  it  away  out  of  the  regular  course,  unless 
greatly  to  his  glory  and  my  good." 

May  29,  writing  to  the  same,  he  says  : — 

"  I  feel  very  poorly,  and  have  no  extra  strength  to  depend 
upon  ;  and  when  I  get  to  Edinburgh,  if  I  do  not  feel  myself 
equal  to  the  task  of  proceeding  to  Shetland,  I  will  relinquish  it, 
with  pain,  it  is  true,  but  yet  with  submission  to  that  high 
authority  which  imposes  the  necessity,  and  who  does,  at  all  times, 
all  things  well.  If  I  am  enabled  to  take  the  journey,  fear  not 
for  me  ;  for  I  shall  be  most  certainly  supported  through  it :  I  am 
sure  God  will  not  bury  me  in  the  Northern  Ocean  !" 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month.  Dr.  Clarke's  health 
was  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Shetland. 
We  shall  make  copious  extracts  from  his  journal,  by  which  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  trace  those  habits,  feelings,  and  modes  of 
thinking,  which  had  so  strongly  marked  all  his  previous  life, 
and  given  it  a  character  of  its  own,  even  in  what  might  be 
termed  its  minuter  circumstances. 

"  Thursday,  June  1,  1896. — My  son  John  and  myself  took 
the  Express  coach  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  We  had  two 
fellow -passengers,  who  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  occupied 
such  a  vehicle  before  :  one  was  a  servant  girl,  in  poor  health  ; 
the  other  an  overgrown  boy  of  about  eighteen,  from  whom  we 
did  not  receive  much  information,  nor  were  they  capable  of  re- 
ceiving much  from  us.  This  was  all  blank  to  me,  who  have 
made  it  a  fixed  principle  either  to  impart  or  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  all  my  travels,  whether  by  land  or  water.  We  travelled 
all  that  day,  the  night,  and  the  next  day  ;  and  got  into  Newcastle 
late  at  night,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  waiting  to 
receive  us. 
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"  June  3. — We  set  off  at  half  past  six  for  Edinburgh  :  our 
companions  were  two  young  la^sses,  and  a  stout  old  lady,  who, 
almost  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  coach,  asked,  '  Sir,  hae  ye  ony 
snufF?'  I  believe,  poor  lady,  she  had  forgotten  her  box,  and 
was  sadly  disappointed  when  I  told  her  I  had  none. 

"  I  was  much  pleased  in  passing  through  Alnioick,  especially 
with  its  castle ;  the  fortifications  appear  entire,  and  even  its 
grotesque  ornaments, — men  with  bows,  guns,  and  stones,  in 
attitude  as  if  ready  to  cast  them  down,  and  in  the  act  of  repelling 
assailants.  IS e3ir  Haddington  we  saw  a  drunken  man,  who  had 
fallen  from  his  wagon,  and  the  wheel  had  gone  over  his  foot, 
and  almost  crushed  it  to  pieces.  The  horses  had  run  away 
with  the  wagon  itself,  and  were  stopped  by  our  guard,  else  we 
had  all  been  overset,  and  perhaps  killed.  '  No  man  liveth  to 
himself:' — his  righteousness,  or  his  profligacy,  is  doing  con- 
stant good  or  constant  evil.  This  man's  drunkenness  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  lamed  for  life,  and  nearly  of  destroying  the 
lives  or  limbs  of  several  innocent  people. 

"■  Sunday,  June  4. — On  reaching  Edinburgh,  we  were  joined 
by  Mr.  A.  Mackey  and  Mr.  Campion,  our  two  intended  com- 
panions to  Shetland.  We  were  too  much  indisposed  with  our 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  travelling  yesterday,  and  the 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  two  preceding  days,  to  go  out  much  ; 
but  seeing  a  fine  English  church,  we  entered  it,  and  heard  a 
serious  sermon  on.  This  is  his  commandtnent,  that  we  lave  one 
another,  1  John  iii,  23.  From  this  the  clergyman  took  occasion 
to  observe,  'that  Christianity  is  a  religion  not  founded  on  mys- 
teries, nor,  in  effect,  containing  any,  though  Deists  had  made  this 
an  objection  to  its  authenticity  ;  for  any  person  could  plainly 
perceive  that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  text,  though  it  con- 
tained the  substance  of  this  religion  ;  for,  to  love  one  another  is 
neither  mysterious  nor  difficult.'  This  was  very  injudicious  ; 
for  if  there  be  no  mystery  in  Christianity,  then  there  is  no 
redemption  ;  for  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  dying  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  deepest  mysteries 
that  can  fall  under  the  consideration,  and  claim  the  attention  of 
the  human  being. 

"  Our  inn  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  I  have  ever  seen  :  the  waiters 
are  dirty  ;  the  utensils  are  dirty  ;  the  meat  mean,  ill-dressed, 
and  very  dirty  ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  the  chai-ges  are  the 
most  exorbitant  I  ever  met  with. 

"  June  5. — Having  settled  ^11  matters  at  this  villanous  inn, 
we  left  it ;  my  son  went  to  a  private  lodging,  and  I  to  the  house 
of  a  friend,  not  knowing  how  long  we  might  have  to  remain. 
On  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  packet  had  sailed  several  days  be- 
fore we  came,  and  that  there  is  not  another  in  the  port  bound 
for  Shetland.  This  is  heavy  news,  as  we  are  straitened  for 
time. 

"  Jtmc  6,  7,  8. — Spent  our  time  in  useless  inquiries.     One 
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vessel  arrived,  and  after  she  had  discharged  her  cargo,  we  of- 
fered the  captain  twenty  guineas  to  go,  and  twenty  to  return, 
instead  of  six,  which  is  the  full  fare,  if  he  would  take  us  ;  but  he 
pleaded  '  repairs,'  and  we  could  not  prevail. 

"  June  9. — Seeing  no  hope  of  getting  to  the  Shetlands,  I 
formed  a  resolution  to  sail  for  the  Hebrides^  that  I  might  visit 
Mull,,  the  island  of  my  maternal  ancestors  :  while  preparations 
were  making  for  this,  the  Woodlark,  Captain  Frembly,  a  fine 
cutter  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  together 
with  his  majesty's  ship  the  Investigator,,  touched  at  Leith.  On 
hearing  this,  we  made  immediate  application  to  know  if  the 
captain  would  permit  four  gentlemen,  who  were  waiting  for  a 
passage  to  Shetland,  to  go  on  board  of  his  ship.  With  much 
hesitation  he  agreed  to  take  myself  and  son,  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  room  for  Mr.  Mackey  or  Mr.  Campion.  Though 
sorely  reluctant  to  leave  these  worthy  gentlemen  behind,  we 
have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  captain,  and  are  to  sail  on 
Tuesday  morning,  June  13.     May  God  speed  us  ! 

"  Sunday,  June  11. — I  preached  this  morning  at  the  chapel 
in  Nicholson  Square,  to  an  attentive,  but  not  large  congrega- 
tion. Being  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  I  was  overpowered  by 
my  work,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  all  night,  was 
severely  ill. 

"  June  12. — This  morning  I  do  not  feel  myself  much  better, 
and  am  certainly  not  in  a  very  fit  state  to  take  a  sea  voyage  ; 
but  it  may  do  me  good — at  any  rate,  I  have  put  my  hand  to  this 
plough,  and  cannot  now  look  back.  May  God  take  me  to  that 
people  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

'^  June  13. — A^ariously  exercised  all  day  in  reference  to  the 
probability  of  sailing,  Captain  Frembly,  of  the  Woodlark,  hav- 
ing appointed  us  to  be  waiting  at  Leith  for  his  return  from  In- 
verkeith,  where  he  was  to  take  in  his  coals  ;  but  the  tide  having 
failed  him,  he  could  not  get  back  as  soon  as  he  intended,  and 
thus  were  we  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  a  whole  day. 
At  last  the  Woodlark  came  in  sight,  and  almost  immediately 
the  captain  arrived  on  shore  in  his  boat,  and  after  getting  the 
mail  and  several  articles  of  provision,  we  rowed  off  in  the  boat 
to  the  vessel,  which  was  lying  to  for  us.  We  got  'safely  on 
board,  and  about  8  P.  M.,  with  a  fair  wind  and  lovely  weather, 
we  got  under  way.  We  were  politely  received  by  Mrs.  Frem- 
bly and  the  officers,  and  after  a  slight  refreshment,  all  retired 
to  their  respective  berths  and  hammocks.  Mine  was  very  low, 
but  I  lay  down,  and  ultimately  fell  asleep.  Every  one  ap- 
peared solicitous  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
made  many  apologies  for  the  berth  which  I  occupied.  I  felt  it 
was  exceedingly  kind  of  the  captain,  his  lady,  and  the  officers 
to  consent  to  take  us  at  all  into  their  little  vessel,  where  they 
had  but  barely  accommodation  for  themselves.  I  thank  God 
for  giving  us  favour  in  the  sight  of  these  strangers. 
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'■''  June  14. — Rose  early  and  went  on  deck,  and  found  that  in 
the  last  eleven  hours  we  had  run  sixty  miles  :  we  are  close  in 
with  the  land  on  the  Aberdeen  coast.  I  feel  no  inclination  to 
be  sea-sick,  and  the  rheumatism,  which  I  had  so  much  reason 
to  dread,  appears  to  be  leaving  instead  of  gaining  upon  me. 
Rather  an  odd  kind  of  conversation  took  place  at  the  dinner- 
table  ;  how  it  arose  I  cannot  say.  There  were  present  Captain 
Trembly,  his  lady,  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Bedford,  two  midshipmen, 
my  son,  and  self. 

"'How  is  it,'  says  one,  'that  the  most  simple  and  unadorned 
rings  are  used  in  the  matrimonial  ceremony  ]' 

"  '  Because  I  believe  the  canon  law  requires  that  no  other 
shall  be  used.' 

"  Jl.  C. — 'I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  law  on  this  part 
of  the  subject ;  the  law  states  that  a  metal  ring  shall  be  used, 
and  not  one  of  leather^  straw,  thread,  &c.,  and  the  reason  to  me 
appears  to  be  this  : — the  ring  itself  points  out  the  duration  of 
the  union  ;  it  is  without  end  in  reference  to  the  natural  lives  of 
the  parties.  Metal  is  less  liable  to  destruction  than  flax,  leather, 
straw,  &c.  Gold  is  generally  preferred,  not  only  because  it  is 
the  most  precious,  but  the  most  perfect  of  metals,  being  less 
liable  to  destruction  or  deterioration  by  oxydisement.  Life  will 
loear  out  by  labours,  trials,  &c.,  and  so  will  gold  by  attrition, 
frequent  use,  &c.  ;  therefore,  life  and  the  metal  shadow  forth 
each  other  properly  enough.  As  to  the  ring  being  simple  and 
unadorned,  I  think  it  has  its  reason  in  the  case  itself,  and  in  the 
feelings  and  apprehension  of  the  spouse  who  produces  it.  He 
has  chosen,  according  to  his  feelings,  one  whom  he  esteems  the 
most  perfect  of  her  kind  i  she  is  to  him  superior  to  every  other 
female,  adorned  with  every  charm.  To  use  then,  in  this  state 
of  the  case,  any  arnament,  would  be  a  tacit  confession  that  her 
person  was  defective,  and  needed  something  to  set  it  off,  and 
must  be  more  or  less  dependant  on  the  feeble  aid  of  dress.' 

"  M7's.  Fremhly. — '  But,  sir,  there  is  soon  added  what  is  call- 
ed a  guard,  and  this  is,  if  circumstances  will  admit,  highly  orna- 
mented with  pearls  or  brilliants.' 

"  A.  C. — '  True,  madam,  and  this  not  without  much  significa- 
tion :  the 'unadorned  ring  supposes  the  fact  of  the  bride's  great 
superiority  as  already  mentioned,  and  her  suitable  feelings 
towards  her  spouse  ;  but  the  guard  is  afterwards  added  : — in 
order  to  preserve  this  perfection,  the  husband  feels  it  necessary 
to  add  ornaments  to  the  ur.ion,  i^  <?.,  endearments,  attentions,  and 
obligations,  to  keep  bis  wife  steady  to  the  character  which  he 
has  given  her  to  assume  ;  and  without  attention  to  the  support 
of  the  character,  and  the  continuance  of  endearing  conduct,  he 
knows  the  progress  of  married  life  will  soon  remove  all  fidse, 
or  too  sanguine  expectations  of  each  other's  character  ;  the  bub- 
ble, if  it  were  one,  would  soon  burst ;  animosities  and  mutual 
recriminations  would  soon  imbitter  wedded  life,  and  show  how 
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false  and  empty  the  high-formed  estimation  and  expectations  of 
each  other  were  at  the  beginning.  Thus  the  guard,  as  well  as 
the  ring,  are  not  without  their  respective  significations.' 

"  Mrs.  F.  smiled — the  rest  were  silent,  and  the  discussion 
ended. 

'^  June  15. — We  got  on  pretty  well  to-day  till  we  came  to 
the  Pentland  Frith  :  here  we  had  a  monstrous  sea,  tide  contlict- 
ing  with  tide,  raising  the  billows  to  a  fearful  height;  but,  as  the 
wind  was  pretty  fair,  our  inimitable  cutter  literally  cut  through 
all.  We  went  on  with  a  strong  gale,  principally  in  our  favour, 
till  we  came  near  to  the  Fair  Isle,  when  the  wind  changed  direct- 
ly opposite,  coming  from  north-east,  and  blew  a  hurricane  :  the 
sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous:  we  seemed  to  have  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  where  nature  existed  in  all 
its  chaotic  confusion  and  fierce  uproar ;  there  appeared  a  visible 
rage  and  anger  in  every  wave  ;  they  seemed  as  if  contesting  with 
each  other  which  should  contribute  most  to  destroy  and  ingulf 
all  within  the  vortex  of  their  action.  Next  to  God,  we  trusted 
in  the  soundness  of  our  little  cutter,  and  in  the  attention,  and 
continual  skill,  experience,  and  labour  of  our  officers.  As  to 
the  divine  Being, — 

*  He,  in  the  visitation  oi  the  winds, 
Togk  up  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curhng  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafnmg  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds.' 

And  '  slippery'  they  were  ;  for,  after  appearing  to  be  suspended 
for  a  moment,  they  fell  down  with  such  tremendous  thunder,  as 
if  a  whole  park  of  ordnance  had  been  discharged  at  once  : 
'  deep  cried  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  his  water-spouts,  all  his 
waves,  and  his  billows,  went  over  us.'  At  first  we  reefed  all 
our  sail,  then  struck  our  topmast,  next  brought  down  every  inch 
of  canvass  upon  the  deck,  and  then  set  a  small  trysail  to  steady 
the  ship.  In  these  circumstances  we  were  obliged  to  bear 
away,  no  possibility  of  anchoring,  or  of  seeking  port  in  such 
horrible  contention  of  the  elements,  and  in  such  dangerous 
seas;  we  continued  to  ship  sea  after  sea,  till  our  little  vessel 
seemed  as  if  on  the  very  eve  of  being  submerged.  In  a  short 
time  the  angry,  sullen  wind  chopped  about,  the  storm  became 
more  moderate,  and  we  had  at  least  a  fair  gale,  thounh  the  sea 
was  still  tremendous.  We  sailed  around  the  Fair  Isle,  regain- 
ed our  true  course  ;  the  gale  settled  shortly  into  a  strong  breeze, 
and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  our  voyage. 

"  Not  far  distant  from  the  place  where  we  encountered  the 
brunt  of  the  storm,  between  Fitfiel  Head  and  Sumburgh  Head, 
two  fishing-boats  were  cast  away  in  this  storm ;  one  crew, 
Captain  Grey,  of  the  Elizabeth  sloop,  succeeded  in  saving ;  all 
the  hands  of  the  other  boat  perished ;    five  of  the  men  were 
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married,  and  I  saw  the  five  widows  afterwards  in  Lerwick; 
these  five  widows  had  among  them  twenty-two  children,  with- 
out any  kind  of  provision  for  their  support. 

"  There  is  one  fact  which  took  place  at  the  commencement 
of  this  storm  which  had  likely  to  have  been  productive  of  seri- 
ous consequences.  The  Waterloo,  king's  revenue-cutter,  being 
out  in  these  seas  on  the  'preventive  service,  wa?  off  Fair  Isle  ; 
and  when,  by  the  wind  changing,  we  were  obliged  to  bear  away, 
as  if  for  Iceland,  she  was  driving  before  the  storm,  making  for 
the  Scotch  coast.  Taking  us  for  a  smuggler-cutter,  she  made 
a  signal,  which  we  were  unable  to  repeat,  our  colour  getting 
foul  in  the  shrouds :  she  then  fired  a  blank  cartridge,  and  find- 
ing her  signals  not  answered,  was  on  the  point  of  firing  into  his 
majesty's  cutter.  However,  the  two  vessels  meeting,  our  com- 
mander told  him  he  was  tender  to  the  Investigator,  then  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  Shetland  Islands  ;  learning  this,  he 
reshipped  his  boat,  which  he  had  ready  to  board  us,  and 
shore  oft'. 

"  June  16. — The  weather  continued  moderate,  with  Tight 
breezes,  and  we  got  nearly  in  by  Sumhurgh  Head,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Shetland  ;  and,  with  every  hope  of  getting 
into  Lerwick  early  next  morning,  the  spare  and  fatigued  hands 
lay  down  for  some  refreshment  and  rest. 

"  June  17. — At  half  past  three  this  morning  \ve  dropped  our 
anchor  in  Bressa  Bay ;  this  place  is  locked  in  by  the  land  on 
every  side,  having  only  one  inlet  and  one  outlet,  and  is  thus 
formed  into  one  of  the  finest  little  bays  I  should  think  in  the 
world.  ]3nt  O,  the  appearance  of  Shetland !  a  continuous 
series  of  barren  hills  and  mountains — scarcely  any  cultivation 
to  be  seen,  and  perhaps  not  even  in  general  cultivatable  soil ; 
the  grass  is  of  a  brownish  green,  and  the  rugged  rocks,  or  large 
districts  of  peat-moss,  or  hether,  appearing  in  most  places.  It 
had  this  day  a  truly  horrid  appearance  :  the  sea  was  still  very 
rough,  the  breeze  having  much  freshened,  and  we  seemed  to 
come  to  behold  the  termination  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  at  its 
utmost  northern  extremity ;  as  in  our  north  line  of  direction 
there  is  not  beyond  Shetland  one  other  foot  of  known  land.  1 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  '  Who  could  choose  this  for  an 
abode !'  and,  on  looking  around  me  in  this  dreary  barrenness,  I 
seemed  to  wonder  why  I  had  come  hither,  and  could  not  help 
crying  out,  '  How  shall  we  get  away  V 

"  On  coming  ashore,  we  found  the  Noma,  the  only  ship  for 
England,  had  not  sailed,  but  had  gone  to  the  northern  isles  to 
collect  her  cargo  of  fish,  previously  to  her  sailing  for  Leith.  We 
immediately  came  to  the  resolution,  if  God  should  spare  us,  to 
return  by  the  Noma,  as  it  would  be  the  only  opportunity  of  our 
getting  back  to  England  for  many  weeks.  We  came  to  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  house,  where  we  found  three  of  the  preach- 
ers, who  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  us  for  three  days ;  but  by 
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our  getting  in  before  it  was  light,  we  had  not  been  perceived. 
We  sent  to  inquire  for  a  private  lodging, — inn,  there  is  none  in 
the  town, — and  took  that  in  which  I  now  wri^e,  an  old,  cold 
house,  which  does  not  promise  much  of  comfort ;  but  all  seem 
willing  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  us  happy,  and  wiiat  can 
they  more  T     I  have  appointed  to  preach  to-morrow  forenoon. 

"  Sunday,  June  18. — After  having  taken  a  broiled  fish  and 
an  egg  for  my  supper  last  night,  I  went  to  bed  about  ten,  and, 
thank  God,  slept  soundly  till  six  this  morning.  O  what  a  bless- 
ing to  get  rest  when  nature  is  nearly  exhausted  by  previous 
fatigue,  and  to  have  a  place  to  rest  on.  Though  my  bed  was 
about  six  inches  too  short,  I  contrived,  by  taking  it  obliquely,  to 
make  it  do,  and  feel  that  my  sleep  has  done  me  good.  The 
bay  is  finely  open  under  my  window,  and  the  island  of  Bressa 
full  in  my  view.  It  is  separated  from  this  island,  {Mainland.) 
by  what  is  called  the  Sound,  which  is  a  narrow  frith  of  fine 
safe  water,  through  which  all  ships  must  pass  that  come  to  Ler- 
wick,  which  is  the  only  place  for  merchandize  and  trade  for  all 
the  other  islands  in  this  very  extensive  group ;  nor  is  there  a 
town,  or  even  a  tolerable  village  besides,  in  all  the  Shetland 
Islands.  The  breeze  is  still  strong,  and  the  sea  rough,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  generally  the  case  here,  for  every  thing  bears 
the  aspect  of  wildness,  uproar,  and  misrule.  Yet  there  is 
something  majestic  in  the  whole,  something  that  pleases  the 
imagination,  and  on  which  intellect  can  ponder,  and  even  feed 
with  profit,  and  a  certain  measure  and  kind  of  delight.  At  half 
past  ten  I  entered  the  chapel  :  it  is  a  light,  airy  building,  in  a 
very  good  situation,  and  I  think,  in  every  respect,  is  a  credit  to 
Lerwick.  The  preachers'  house  is  also  an  excellent  building, 
joining  the  chapel,  and  one  of  the  best  dwelling  houses  in  the 
town.  The  congregation  was  large,  respectable,  quiet,  and 
attentive.  I  proclaimed  to  them  the  willingness  of  God  to 
satisfy  their  every  want,  and  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost, 
from  Luke  xi,  9,  10  :  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  &c.  I 
did  not  make  a  long  discourse,  not  having  recovered  from 
the  fatigues  of  my  long  sea-voyage.  The  congregation  was 
in  most  respects  entirely  new  to  me — I  mean  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  males  and  females  :  there  was  a  character  of  ho- 
nesty, openness,  intelligence,  and,  I  might  add,  of  critical  sim- 
plicity, which  I  have  rarely  met  with.  The  countenance  of  the 
Shetlander  has  certainly  a  peculiar  cast,  both  as  it  respects 
males  and  females.  To  me  it  argues  honesty  and  trustworthi- 
ness,— not  easily  inclined  to  a  first  impression ;  but,  when  per- 
suaded, firm,  determined,  and  inflexible.  The  eye  has  a  pecu- 
liar ccerulean,  or  blue-green  glance,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Gauls ;  that  which  Plautus  calls  the  '  grass-green  eye,'  of  which 
the  Roman  poets  have  spoken,  '  Qui  hie  est  homo  cum  conlativo 
ventre,  atque  oculis  herheis  ?  Who  is  this  man  with  a  great 
paunch,  and  grass-green  eyes,'  Curculio,  229.     This  is  singular 
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and  does  not  appear,  except  in  very  solitary  cases,  either  in 
Scotland  or  England.  There  is  something  like  it  occasion- 
ally in  the  aboriginal  Irish,  who  are  all  of  the  same  Gothic,  or 
Celtic  stock.  It  is  not  the  eye  itself  that  is  green  ;  but  a  cer- 
tain glance  of  it,  in  a  particular  light  and  direction.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  first  specimen  of  a  Shetland  congregation.  I 
hope  to  have  yet  more  opportunities  of  making  observations,  at 
once  more  near  and  more  accurate. 

"  The  Sunday  school  commenced  as  soon  as  the  preaching 
was  over.  There  were  fourscore  male  and  female  children 
present.  The  teachers  are  some  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  town,  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
attend  the  afternoon  meeting,  when  some  of  the  classes  had  to 
stand  examinations  on  the  chief  attributes  of  God,  and  to  show 
from  the  Scripture  what  he  is.  The  teachers  also  appeared 
solicitous  for  me  to  be  present,  that  I  might  be  gratified  by  the 
progress  of  the  scholars ;  but  my  attendance  was  impracticable 
through  bodily  suffering. 

"Jwwe  19. — The  weather  appears  a  little  more  settled,  the 
wind  N.  W.,  and  the  sea  calm.  I  hope  I  shall  have  strength 
to  preach  here  to-morrow  evening,  and  if  it  hold  out,  and  the 
weather  be  favourable,  I  intend  visiting  some  other  of  these 
singular  islands. 

"  The  weather  continuing  moderate,  I  walked  out  into  the 
island,  in  order  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  manner  of  life.  We  met  many  barefooted  females,  each 
with  her  straw  basket  at  her  back,  called  her  '  kishey,'  formed 
after  the  manner  in  which  bee-hives  are  constructed.  In  these 
they  were  carrying  bottles  of  milk,  fowls,  eggs,  live  sheep,  and 
calves,  for  the  consumption  of  Lerwick.  The  sheep  are  re- 
markably small  and  lean  :  the  calves  of  only  two  or  three  days  old 
are  now  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  for  the  poor 
get  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  these  female  peasants,  for  there  were 
few  males,  appear  to  enjoy  excellent  health  ;  their  complexion  is 
in  general  olive,  and  their  hair  light-coloured  and  long.  The 
agricultural  occupations  which  1  principally  observed,  were 
those  of  digging  in  the  fields,  and  cutting,  drying,  and  burning 
sea-weed,  to  make  it  into  kelp  :  this  kelp  is  not  strong;  it  is 
the  mildest  kind  of  alkali  I  have  ever  tasted.  They  told  me 
that  it  was  esteemed  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Hebrides,  and  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  At  one 
place  we  saw  eight  }'^oung  girls,  each  pair  having  a  light  hand- 
barrow  to  transport  the  weed  from  place  to  place  ;  and  these 
eight  were  under  the  direction  of  an  elderly  woman  whom  they 
called  mistress.  As  these  young  ones  are  hired  by  the  lairds 
at  a  certain  rate  per  month,  at  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
an  old  woman  is  appointed  over  them  by  the  master,  to  see  that 
they  work,  and  work  well.  As  I  troubled  them  with  several 
questions  in  reference  to  their  employment,  I  gave  them  each  a 
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small  piece  of  Danish  money,  the  currency  of  the  island,  which 
was  worth  about  fourpence  English. 

"  The  agriculturists  have  a  miserable  soil  to  cultivate,  and 
miserable  implements.  The  Shetland  spade  is  the  rudest  I  ever 
saw  :  it  is  between  four  and  five  inches  in  breadth,  the  iron  part 
most  clumsily  made,  and  fitted  still  worse  to  a  long  wooden 
handle  ;  and  at  either  the  right  or  left  side,  according  to  the 
foot  used  by  the  digger,  there  is  an  ill-contrived  tread,  by  which 
means  the  foot  presses  it  into  the  soil.  The  blade  of  the  scythe 
is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  inserted  at  a  right  angle  into 
a  long  handle  :  as  this  scanty  grass  is  grown  among  stones, 
they  can  take  no  sweep,  so  this  may  be  a  proper  instrument 
enough. 

"  In  order  to  get  a  view  of  their  modus  vivendi,  I  asked  a 
poor  cottager  who  was  nursing  her  child  at  the  door,  to  permit 
me  to  enter.  This  was  readily  granted.  The  place  was  very 
low,  and  dismal,  full  of  smoke,  which,  had  it  not  been  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  gravity,  might  have  escaped  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof;  but  there  being  no  flue,  nor  any  thing  like  one,  it 
diffused  itself  in  all  directions,  up,  down,  and  laterally.  There 
were  two  beds  in  the  place,  and  these  singular  things  were  like 
large,  slight-made  boxes,  standing  upon  four  small  pillars  of 
between  two  and  three  feet  high.  There  was  a  sort  of  sliding 
door  to  each,  by  which  the  occupants  could  shut  themselves  in  : 
by  being  raised  upon  posts  they  had  a  great  advantage  in  saving 
room,  the  space  under  serving  the  purpose  of  stowing  away  the 
culinary  utensils.  After  a  pleasant  and  not  uninstructive  walk, 
I  returned  to  our  lodgings,  where  I  had  invited  the  four  preach- 
ers and  their  wives  to  dine  with  myself  and  son. 

"  June  2. — At  seven  this  evening  I  preached  to  a  very  large 
congregation  ;  some  of  the  principal  merchants  and  inhabitants 
of  the  place  were  present  :  it  was  a  most  impressive  time, 
and  I  am  persuaded  many  will  never  forget  it  :  God  gave  me 
power  and  convincing  speech  to  show,  from  Col.  i,  27,  28  : 
Which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory :  whom  ice  preach, 
warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  ivisdom ; 
that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesns  ! — 1st. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  apostolic  preaching.  2dly.  The 
manner  of  that  preaching.  3dly.  The  end  of  that  preaching. 
From  the  whole  I  showed  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Metho- 
dists ;  that  they  preach  after  the  same  manner,  and  that  thou- 
sands in  every  part  of  the  world  where  they  had  laboured,  (and 
their  line  has  gone  out  nearly  into  all  the  world,)  are  truly  con- 
verted to  God,  and  saved  under  such  ministry.*     I  was  greatly 

*  This  discourse  was  subsequently  published,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Sum  and  Substance  of  Apostolic  Preaching  ;"  and  was  dedicated  "To 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Zetland  Isles,  and  particularly  to  the  Members 
of  the  Methodists'  Societies  in  those  Islands." 
•      26* 
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reduced  in  strength  by  this  exertion,  having  been  now  for  several 
weeks  really  indisposed. 

"  Jwwe  21. — Having  been  kindly  furnished  with  two  very  good 
Shetland  ponies,  my  son  and  self,  accompanied  by  some  friends, 
set  off  on  them  to  Scalloway^  about  six  miles  over  mountains 
and  glens,  and  through  ravines,  passing  through  the  parish  of 
Tingwall,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turnbull ;  we 
were  surprised  by  meeting  him  on  the  way,  and  were  kindly 
informed  by  him,  that  he  was  then  going  to  Lerwick  to  pay  us 
his  respects :  he  turned  with  us,  took  us  to  the  manse,  or  clergy- 
man's house,  where  his  good  lady  received  us  kindly  and  regaled 
us  with  wine,  milk,  bread,  butter,  &c.  After  a  short  visit  we 
remounted  and  got  to  Scalloicay,  where  a  boat  was  in  waiting 
to  carry  us  to  Walls,  twelve  miles.  We  had  six  oars,  and 
passed  over  the  twelve  miles  in  three  hours  and  a  half;  we 
often  fell  in  with  old  headlands,  and  plenty  of  barren  rocks, 
where  the  gulls,  shaggs,  &c.,  were  either  amusing  themselves 
by  looking  over  the  precipices,  or  drying  their  feathers.  We 
arrived  at  Walls,  cold  and  cramped.  Within  half  a  mile  of 
where  we  landed,  a  large  shoal  of  whales  came  into  one  of  the 
voes  or  bays.  The  islanders  manned  all  their  boats,  got  behind 
them,  drove  them  into  shoal  water,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the 
whole  shoal,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  one.  I  have 
to  preach  in  Walls  to-morrow  morning,  after  which  I  purpose 
going  to  visit  this  vast  akeldama,  to  see  these  mighty  monsters 
of  the  deep. 

'■'June  22. — It  was  highly  pleasing  to  see  the  poor  people, 
chiefly  women,  for  the  men  were  almost  entirely  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  coming  over  and  down  the  hills  in  all  directions  to 
the  half-finished  chapel  in  this  place,  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  peace  and  salvation.  The  chapel  was  well  filled,  and  there 
were  fifty  women  to  one  man.  I  had  great  liberty  and  power 
in  describing  Christ,  as  the  great  Teacher,  and  all  true  Chris- 
tians as  his  scholars,  daily  and  hourly  learning  from  him,  in 
order  to  have  their  souls  confirmed,  that  they  may  continue  in 
the  faith,  and  get  through  their  various  tribulations  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Acts  xiv,  22. 

"  After  dinner  I  went  to  view  the  whales  :  what  a  slaughter  ! 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  present  at  the  taking  of  them 
yesterday,  told  me  that  the  water  of  the  bay  for  a  mile  distant 
from  the  place  of  attack  was  dyed  with  their  blood. 

■'  The  Shetlanders  having  succeeded  in  driving  them  into 
shallow  water,  where  they  could  not  swim  freely,  attacked  them 
with  spears,  and  even  swords,  and  so  dexterous  are  these  island- 
ers, that  in  general  they  pierced  their  hearts  at  the  first  thrust, 
so  that  most  of  them  were  killed  in  an  instant  !  About  fifty 
persons  were  present  at  the  attack,  and  it  is  the  custom  here 
that  each  person  has  share  and  share  alike.  Mr.  Robinson,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  this  place,  amused  me  by  the  following 
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anecdote  : — '  Hearing  of  the  shoal  of  whales  that  had  entered 
the  bay,  five  poor  women  got  a  boat,  and  set  off,  hovering  on 
the  skirts  of  the  scene  of  action  :  a  large  whale,  that  had  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  and  was  striving  to  regain  the  ocean, 
failed  :  the  women  perceived  him,  rowed  up  boldly  to  him, 
entangled  him,  his  strength  being  nearly  gone,  made  him  fast 
to  their  boat,  and  towed  him  safely  off  to  a  landing-place  near 
to  their  own  dwelling  !' 

"  In  this  shoal  there  were  a  few  young  ones,  and  it  is  the 
young  in  general  that  occasion  the  capture  of  the  old  ones  ;  for 
they  heedlessly  run  into  the  shoal  water,  and  so  attached  are 
these  monsters  to  their  offspring  that  they  will  risk  their  lives 
to  save  them.  A  friend  told  me  that  he  saw  one  of  the  female 
whales  take  her  wounded  young  under  her  breast  fin,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  her  escape  with  it.  He  saw  another  young 
one,  which  appeared  to  be  greatly  terrified,  dash  itself  upon  the 
shore,  where  it  was  soon  killed  :  the  mother,  which  had  been 
near  the  shore,  had  turned,  and  was  regaining  the  deep  water  ; 
but  missing  her  young  one,  and  finding,  no  doubt  by  instinct  or 
smell,  that  it  had  gone  ashore,  she  turned  again,  took  the  same 
direction,  and  absolutely  dashed  herself  on  shore  along-side  her 
young,  where  she  also  was  immediately  speared.  On  examina- 
tion of  several  of  these  females,  I  found  two  cavities  near  the 
navel,  on  each  side,  in  which  their  teats  were  included,  and 
which  they  can  extrude  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  suckle  their 
j'oung  :  thus  exemplifying  Lam.  iv,  3  :  The  sea  monsters  draiv 
out  the  breast  to  their  young. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  add,  that  much  of  this  booty  is  likely  to  be 
lost,  as  the  poor  people  have  not  vessels  enough  to  contain  the 
oil.  Some  of  the  people  said,  indeed  I  heard  one  of  the  lairds 
myself  say,  '  I  believe  God  has  sent  this  shoal  of  fish  to  us  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  come  so  far  to  see  and  do  us 
good  ;  for  though  we  have  had  shoals  of  whales  in  these  islands, 
yet  the  memory  of  man  does  not  record  a  shoal  coming  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  nor  for  two  or  three  months  later.'  At  all 
events,  I  find  it  is  the  earliest  shoal  that  has  ever  been  seen 
about  these  islands. 

'•  On  returning  from  this  vast  and  interesting  scene,  I  climb'ed 
to  the  top  of  tbe  highest  hill  in  the  place,  where  1  could  see 
much  of  the  Mainland  and  several  islands,  and  among  the  rest 
the  island  of  Foula,  which  is  not  only  a  fine  sight,  but  the  highest 
out  of  the  sea  of  all  the  islands  of  this  group  :  the  voes  and 
bays  indenting  the  land  looked  well  ;  and  we  saw  several  fresh- 
water lakes  which  seem  to  abound  with  fish,  but  the  inhabitants 
do  not  appear  to  regard,  or  pay  them  any  attention  :  I  was 
informed  that  the  salmon  trout  abounds  in  them.  1  returned  to 
Bay  Hall  quite  wearied  with  my  day's  preaching,  walking,  and 
riding,  and,  after  a  noble  pediluvium  in  warm  salt  water,  went 
to  bed. 
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^^June  23. — 1  begin  to  feel  the  effect  of  my  sea  passage  from 
Scalloway  to  Walls  in  an  open  boat,  in  a  considerable  loss  of 
my  voice,  and  the  great  prostration  of  my  strength ;  but  the 
good  people,  in  their  zeal,  have  appointed  me  to  preach  this 
morning  also,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  little  companies  of  vi^omen 
were  seen  pouring  down  the  diiferent  hills  to  assemble  in  the 
chapel :  my  voice  was  weak,  but  all  could  hear,  and  I  felt  great 
liberty  of  heart  in  speaking  to  them  from  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21  : 
Noiv  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
ivork  to  do  his  iviLl,  loorking  in  you  that  ivhich  is  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen.  This  congregation  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  women  ;  but  only  four  or  five  men.  The  men  were 
afloat  at  the  fisheries  :  the  women  were  without  bonnets  of  any 
kind,  and  their  faces  generally  oval  :  almost  all  of  them  were 
stout  and  remarkably  healthy,  though  they  live  in  the  most 
dismal  huts,  or  rather  hovels,  where  continual  smoke  renders 
all  things  nearly  invisible  :  their  diet  is  chiefly  fish  :  fish  for 
breakfast — fish  for  dinner — fish  for  supper — fish  to  fish  :  this 
fact  still  farther  tends  to  convince  me  of  the  healthfulness  and 
nutritiveness  of  a  fish  diet ;  and  from  this  we  perceive  how 
judiciously  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  acted,  in  ordaining 
a  forty  days'  lent  or  fast,  upon  a  fish  diet :  prescribing  also 
weekly  fasts  to  be  kept  on  the  same.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
those  who  follow  this  plan,  find  themselves  more  healthful  and 
vigorous  at  its  termination,  than  at  its  commencement. 

"  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  lairds,  had  invited  us  to  his  house  at 
Burrastow  to  dinner  :  we  went  by  boat  after  preaching,  and 
had  a  plentiful  table  of  every  thing  but  fish,  which  they  think 
too  mean  to  be  offered  to  any  genteel  stranger  :  the  custom  in 
Shetland  is  to  set  every  thing  of  food  at  once  upon  the  table — ■ 
no  second  or  third  courses ;  and  yet  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
abundant  provision,  or  a  much  greater  variety  :  Scotch  beer 
and  porter,  wines  and  whiskey,  are  also  in  plenty. 

'■''  June  24. — John  Scott,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  isle  of  Vaila, 
■which  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mainland,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  what  is  called  the  sound  of  Vaila,  hav- 
ing invited  us  to  visit  and  dine  with  him,  sent  his  barge  for  us, 
and,  after  a  pleasant  passage,  we  arrived  on  his  island,  and 
were,  indeed,  well  received  by  himself,  his  lady,  his  daughter,  a 
fine  young  man,  his  grandson,  and  a  young  friend  of  the  family, 
a  Mr.  Thompson,  purser  of  a  man-of-war,  who  is  here  on  a  visit 
to  his  relatives  in  Shetland  :  the  conversation  at,  and  after 
dinner,  was  such  as  to  edify  and  impi^ess  a  mixed  company. 
Mr.  Scott  has  been  one  of  the  sincerest  and  best  friends  to  the 
Wesleyan  Shetland  mission  from  its  commencement.  I  was 
quite  delighted  by  the  earnest  concern  he  expressed    in   its 
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prosperity,  and  the  lively  interest  he  takes  in  its  working  gene- 
rally :  he  has  given  us  ground  to  build  chapels  on,  and  has 
variously  helped  us  in  this  important  mission.  His  estates  are 
large,  for  not  only  does  this  island  belong  to  him,  but  also  that 
of  Foula,  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  real  Thule  of  the  Romans. 
After  spending  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  the  fog  beginning  to 
arise  in  all  directions,  1  became  anxious  to  regain  the  Mamland  : 
the  barge  was  soon  ready, — the  breeze  was  favourable,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the  preachers'  residence,  in  \yalls. 
Many  boats  had  come  in  to-day  laden  with  blubber  from  the 
whales  lately  captured. 

^^  June  25. — I  had  appointed  to  preach  to-day  at  Sandness, 
about  six  miles  off;  but  my  voice  being  bad,  and  a  heavy  fog 
investing  the  hills  and  valleys  over  and  through  which  I  must 
have  passed,  my  friends  earnestly  requested  me  not  to  attempt 
the  journey  :  with- reluctance  I  have  submitted,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
has  gone  in  my  place  ;  and  I  am  to  preach  here  at  ten  o'clock, 
if  able,  and  at  five  this  evening,  when  it  is  expected  the  people 
of  Sandness  w^ill  have  had  time  to  get  over.  Stat  voluntas 
Domini. 

"At  ten  I  had  a  noble  congregation,  about  one  third  men, 
who  came  in  last  evening  from  the  fishery.  I  found  much 
freedom  in  explaining  to  them  Rom.  xvi,  and  in  expounding 
verses  25  to  27.  The  word  appeared  to  be  imbibed  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  deep  and  lasting  good  was 
done.  O,  had  I  twenty  years  less  of  age  and  infirmity,  how 
gloriously  might  I  be  employed  here.  But  I  have  had  my  time, 
and  through  mercy  I  have  laboured  in  my  day  and  generation. 
I  think  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience,  I  have  not  spared  my 
strength  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

"  Long  before  five  the  chapel  was  filled  to  excess  :  I  thought 
it  would  answer  no  good  end  to  wait  for  an  hour,  when  the  con- 
gregation were  already  on  the  spot :  I  went  immediately,  and 
with  much  difficulty  got  to  my  standing  place,  and  proclaimed 
the  power  and  willingness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  cure  all 
the  diseases  of  the  soul,  from  Matt,  xi,  5,  6.  Though  the  place 
was  greatly  thronged,  and  there  were  many  on  the  outside,  yet 
there  was  the  utmost  stillness  and  attention  :  my  voice  was  in 
a  great  measure  restored,  and  God  did  his  own  work.  I  got  to 
my  lodging,  and  had  a  good  night's  sleep.  Blessed  be  God  for 
his  mercies. 

"Jwne  26. — Rose  this  morning  much  refreshed,  and  spent  the 
'•hief  part  of  the  day  in  superintending  an  improvement  connect- 
ed with  the  preachers'  house,  which,  by  the  evening,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  completed. 

"  June  27. — I  rose  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  in  my 
head,  and  yet  have  a  long  journey  to  go  in  order  to  get  back  to 
Lerwick  to  meet  the  first  packet  for  England  :  we  first  took  boat 
and  sailed  a  few  miles  ;  then  left  it,  and  walked  over  an  isthmus 
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in  order  to  reach  the  next  voe,  where  we  took  boat  again  :  this 
boat  was  nearly  a  wreck,  and  one  was  obliged  to  keep  bailing 
out  the  water,  that  came  in  nearly  as  fast  as  the  person  could 
lade  it  out.  Having  crossed  that  voe,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  harbours  I  have  ever  seen,  we  then  took  to  land  again, 
and  had  about  three  miles  of  a  most  mountainous,  trackless  coun- 
try to  walk  over  to  reach  Raeivick ;  my  pain  was  often  most 
excruciating ;  when  we  got  to  Raewic/c,  there  was  not  a  man  to 
be  found  to  take  us  along  the  great  deep  to  Scalloway,  about 
six  miles  :  at  last  a  poor  sick  man  and  a  boy  were  found,  and  with 
our  own  company  helping,  we  got  safely  to  Scalloivay,  though 
often,  through  the  density  of  the  fog,  without  a  compass,  we 
lost  all  sight  of  land,  and  knew  not  where  we  were  :  when  we  did 
arrive,  however,  we  found  our  friends  waiting,  who  had  brought 
three  ponies,  for  Mr.  Lewis,  my  son,  and  self,  to  take  us  on  to 
Lerivick :  we  mounted,  and  travelled  between  five  and  six  miles 
of  the  most  miserable  and  often  dangerous  roads  I  have  ever 
passed  over  :  nothing  on  earth  of  the  horse  kind  could  have  kept 
its  feet  on  some  of  these  declivities  and  precipices, — nothing 
but  a  Shetland  pony  :  they  climbed  and  descended  the  rocks  like 
wild  goats,  and  never  once  missed  their  footing  :  I  often  thought 
my  life  in  imminent  danger,  but  at  last  seeing  and  considering 
the  adroitness  of  the  little  creature  which  I  bestrode,  I  got  con- 
fidence, and  trusted  myself  implicitly  to  its  guidance.  We 
reached  Lerwick  about  four,  P.  M.  ;  and  what  with  the  inces- 
sant pain  I  had  suffered — my  different  water  passages — the  long 
and  fatiguing  walks — and,  to  sum  up  all,  this  last  long  ride  on 
the  ponies,  1  was  most  excessively  wearied,  and  much  worse 
than  when  I  set  off:  indeed,  I  was  so  ill  I  was  obliged  to  take 
to  my  bed,  where  I  suffered  more  pain  than  I  have  felt  for 
years. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Lerwick,  we  found  that  no  vessel  of  any 
kind  had  come  in  from  Leith  since  the  Woodlark ;  so  that  if  we 
had  not  got  a  passage  in  that  cutter,  we  should  not  have  seen 
the  Shetland  Isles ! 

"  June  28. — A  king's  cutter  is  come  in  this  morning,  and 
has  brought  papers  and  letters.  Through  God's  mercy  my 
head  is  much  better  ; — O  what  a  blessing  to  get  a  little  ease  in 
the  midst  of  severe  pain.  We  are  now  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  Noma  to  come  in  from  taking  her  cargo  at  the  northern 
isles,  as  my  son  is  half  afraid  of  my  'dying  at  Shetland:' 
certainly  since  I  came  here,  I  have  suffered  excessively  from 
rheumatism,  &c. 

"  Jime  29. — I  have  met  all  the  preachers,  and  made  pro- 
visional arrangements  and  appointments,  which  are  for  the  con- 
ference to  ratify  :  I  have  now  done  my  work  here,  and  am 
anxious  to  get  away  :  my  health  continues  to  amend,  but  it  is 
still  precarious,  and  1  feel  utterly  incapable  of  any  additional 
fatigue  :  I  feel  my  natural  force  abated  ;  my  eye  is  become  dim, 
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and  my  days  of  extra  labour  are  over.  Non  eadem  est  (Etas — 
sed  quid  de  mente  ? 

•'  June  30. — My  son  is  gone  to  visit  Bressa  and  the  Noss 
Islands ;  I  was  afraid  to  venture.  One  of  the  boxes  which  I 
had  packed  with  my  own  hand  in  London,  is  this  morning  ar- 
rived, and  I  have  now  unpacked  it :  it  contains  various  articles 
of  clothing  for  the  poor— blankets,  rugs,  flannel,  and  shawls  for 
poor  women,  &c.,  with  a  great  number  of  hymn-books,  &c.,  as 
Sunday  school  rewards.  Much  of  these  matters  I  have  this 
morning  distributed,  others  I  have  sent  by  the  preachers  into 
their  respective  circuits. 

'■''July  1. — The  weather  is  exceedingly  warm  and  sultry. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  never  remember  such  weather  in  Shet- 
land ;  if  the  heat  in  England  be  in  proportion  to  what  it  is  here, 
the  thermometer  must  be  nearly  at  fever  heat.  There  is  scarcely 
a  breath  of  wind  :  what  there  is,  is  right  ahead  against  our  get- 
ting off:  our  packet  dare  not  go  out  to  look  for  a  wind  :  as  I 
hear  she  has  twice  as  many  passengers  as  she  can  accommodate, 
and  our  deck  is  to  be  filled  with  lean  cattle  for  the  Edinburgh 
market ;  on  the  rich  Mid  Lothian  soil  they  soon  fatten,  and  be- 
come excellent  beef  If  it  please  God  to  give  us  a  fair  breeze, 
it  will  be  a  great  mercy.  The  crier  now  announces  that  the 
Noma  is  to  sail  on  Monday  morning.  Lord,  grant  thou  pros- 
perity ! 

"  Sunday,  July  2. — The  weather  is  beautiful.  The  wind  is 
come  about  to  the  north.  I  hope  the  blessed  God  will  give  it 
us  fair,  full,  and  merciful,  till  we  get  once  more  on  British  terra 
firma. 

"  I  preached  this  morning  to  a  very  large,  and  deeply  atten- 
tive congregation,  from  Luke  xiii,  23,  24  :  Are  there  few  that  be 
saved!  and  in  the  evening  again,  from  Rom.  xv,  4:  What- 
soever things  loere  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ings &c.  The  throng  was  immense,  but  as  the  evening  was 
fine,  more  than  a  hundred  heard  distinctly  outside  the  chapel, 
through  the  windows,  &c.  I  was  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be 
obliged  to  call  for  a  glass  -^f  water  to  be  brought  me  into  the 
pulpit.  I  have  risked  my  life  in  coming  this  journey  ;  I  have 
expended  all  my  strength  in  labours  while  in  these  islands ;  and 
I  hear  that  I  am  to  sail  off  to-morrow  morning.  O,  may  God 
grant  me  a  speedy  and  prosperous  passage,  for  I  do  feel  that  I 
cannot  bear  much  hardship.     Father,  thy  will  be  done.     Amen. 

^^  July  3. — The  wind  is  quite  contrary,  and  the  Noma  is 
making  no  disposition  for  sailing :  so  I  perceive  we  shall  yet  be 
detained  here  a  day  longer. 

"  1  have  just  received  a  polite  letter  from  Dr.  A.  Edmonston, 
expressing  his  high  approbation  of  the  sermon  I  preached  last 
evening,  and  '  wishing  that  it  might  be  published,  as  it  would 
eminently  add  to  the  Biblical  literature  of  Great  Britain,  and  be 
a  never  failing  source  of  important  and  much  required  instruc- 
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tion  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands.'  The  principal  subject 
of  the  discourse  respected  the  manner  in  which  a  Divine  reve- 
lation was  first  given  to  man,  and  the  care  that  God  has  taken 
to  preserve  that  revelation  from  corruption,  arising  either  from 
the  carelessness  or  malevolence  of  the  transcribers  of  the  ori- 
ginal text,  or  in  the  difl'erent  translations  made  of  it ;  and  I  par- 
ticularly spoke  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septitagint,  made  at 
Alexandria  about  285  years  before  Christ,  and  the  Latin  version^ 
called  the  Vulgate,  made  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  I  concluded  by  speaking  at  large  of  the  gracious  design  of 
God,  in  preserving  this  revelation  for  our  learning,  and  how,  by 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  we  might  obtain  and 
hold  fast  the  hope  of  eternal  life  given  unto  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.*  The  whole  subject  was  very  important,  but  I  was 
too  weak,  and  too  much  indisposed  to  do  it  full  justice ;  how- 
ever, I  find  the  congregation  were  both  pleased  and  edifiied. 
Deo  gratias ! 

'"'■  July  4. — Weather  fine,  with  occasional  showers,  which 
are  much  needed,  to  help  the  vegetation  of  these  islands,  where 
the  arable  soil  is  very  light  and  thin,  being  in  general  a  slight 
covering  thrown  over  a  universal  rock.  The  wind  is  in  the 
south  and  southwest,  as  opposite  to  us  as  it  can  be.  I  can 
easily  distinguish  the  Dutch  fishing  fleet,  which  is  very  nume- 
rous in  the  offing.  They  are  too  far  permitted  to  engross  that 
bounty  of  Providence  which  is  sent  for  the  comfort  and  support 
of  these  islands.  They  have  capital,  and  find  they  can  employ 
it  to  advantage  in  the  cod,  ling,  and  herring  fishery,  off  these 
coasts.  The  Shetlanders  are  poor,  and  although  they  do  a  good 
deal  in  these  fisheries,  yet  it  is  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters,  who  in  general  fix  the  price  of  the  fish,  and  thus  make 
them  pay  the  high  rents  of  their  scanty  and  unproductive  farms. 

"  July  5. — The  wind  still  continues  adverse.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  off,  being  severely  indisposed,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  decline  invitations  from  all  the  chief  peo- 
ple of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  who  have  called  upon, 
and  shown  me  the  most  flattering  tokens  of  personal  respect. 
Shetland  stockings  and  gloves,  all  of  the  finest  wool,  and  the 
most  exquisite  texture,  have  been  presented  to  me  ;  one  pair  of 
these  stockings  I  have  myself  drawn  through  a  small-sized  gold 
ring ;  the  wool  is  as  white  nearly  as  snow,  and  this  without  any 
preparation,  but  just  as  it  comes  off  the  sheep's  back.     Some 

*  This  discourse,  also,  was  subsequently  published,  under  the  title  of 
"  God's  Mercy  in  giving  a  Revelation  of  his  Will  to  Man,  and  his  Pro- 
vidence in  preserving  that  Revelation  from  Corruption  and  Decay ;" 
and  was  dedicated  "  To  the  Gentry,  and  Inhabitants  in  General,  of  the 
Town  of  Lerwick." 

[The  above  sermon,  and  the  one  mentioned  in  page  594  are  reprinted 
in  "  Dr.  Clarke's  Sermons."] 
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of  the  gloves  are  of  a  very  peculiar,  almost  indescribable  natu- 
ral colour. 

"  One  of  the  highest  compliments  I  have  received  in  Shet- 
land are  the  followmg  verses,  just  sent  me  from  Miss  Dorothea 
Primrose  Campbell,  a  poetical  authoress  of  considerable  merit 
and  celebrity  in  these  northern  regions  : — 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
*  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declare  his  praise  in  the  islands.' 

'  And  hast  thou,  generous  stranger,  come 

From  blooming  scenes  where  nature  smiles  ; 
And  left  thine  own  delightful  home, 
To  visit  Thule's  barren  isles'? 

*  What  tempted  thee  to  come  so  far, 

A  wanderer  from  the  land  of  bliss  ! 
To  brave  the  elemental  war 
Of  such  a  stormy  shore  as  this  1 

*  'Twas  not  th'  insatiate  thirst  of  gold, 

Nor  proud  ambition's  loftier  aim  ; 
Nor  brighter  regions  to  behold, 
Nor  undiscover'd  lands  to  claim. 

'  No ;  it  was  still  a  loftier  aim — 

'Twas  Christian  zeal,  and  Christian  love — 
A  bright,  and  never-dying  flame, 
Pure,  holy,  harmless,  from  above. 

*  Bless'd  is  the  man  whose  holy  breast 

Enshrines  this  spark  of  life  divine  ; 
Bless'd  is  his  home — his  family  bless'd — 
Such  bliss  belongs  to  thee  and  thine. 

'  Such  bliss  on  earth  thy  portion  be, 
And  everlasting  bliss  above, 
When  death  shall  set  thy  spirit  free 
To  hve  with  God  in  realms  of  love. 

'  Dorothea.' 
'Lerwick,  July  5,  1826.' 

"  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  the  packet  agent,  stating 
that  the  Noma  will  sail  to-morrow  if  she  can  possibly  get  out 
of  the  sound.  I  do  not  like  this,  for  the  wind  is  right  ahead, 
and  I  would  rather  be  ashore  than  be  sick  on  board,  contending 
either  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  becalmed  among  the  swells  of 
this  strangely  agitated  sea,  especially  as  our  vessel  is  laden  to 
the  water  edge,  and  crowded  with  passengers. 

"  July  6. — At  twelve  o'clock  to-day  we  got  on  board  the 
Noma,  which  was  immediately  under  sail,  the  wind  serving  to 
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get  us  out  of  the  soimd  of  Bressa.  We  had  a  heavy  sea,  and 
almost  every  passenger  on  board  was  sick.  These  are  the 
strangest  seas  I  have  ever  seen  ;  for  such  immense  and  conflict- 
mg  swells  I  can  find  no  reason,  either  in  the  winds  or  in  the 
tides  :  I  think  they  are  purely  electrical,  and  as  that  fluid  acts 
by  a  variety  of  laws  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  though  a  few  of 
them  are  known  to  us ;  therefore  there  is  no  certainty  in  these 
seas  either  of  wind  or  weather.  Our  vessel  is  a  bad  sailer ;  she 
is  deeply  laden  and  ill  trimmed,  so  with  great  difficulty  we  make 
little  speed. 

"  Juli/  7. — We  still  get  on  slowly  at  three,  four,  and  four  and 
a  half  knots  per  hour.  We  saw  a  very  large j/?n7?er  whale,  which 
followed  us  and  swam  around  us  for  several  hours  ;  he  once  came 
so  close  alongside  as  to  blow  the  water  on  board.  This  was 
the  hugest  sea-monster  I  ever  beheld  :  it  was  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  fourscore  feet  in  length.  We  made  Fair  Isle,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which,  alas,  we  were  obliged  to  spend  several 
hours.  At  last  we  had  a  dead  calm,  and  could  not  gain  one 
inch  of  way  in  an  hour.  Some  of  our  gentlemen  and  the  sailors 
improved  the  opportunity  and  threw  out  their  lines  to  catch  cod, 
and  soon  got  seven  fine  fish,  so  that  all  the  time  was  not  lost ; 
"we  had  some  of  the  fish  for  dinner,  and  it  proved  excellent. 

"  July  8. — Still  indisposed,  and  not  getting  on  at  all  well.  In 
the  evening  the  sun  set  most  beautifully — and  '  down  sun,  down 
lain,'  and  an  almost  dead  calm  succeeded,  which  has  prevailed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  night. 

^'■Sunday,  July  9. — We  are  still  in  the  Murray  Frith ;  a  breeze 
however  has  sprung  up.  At  one  o'clock  Mr.  Leicis  preached 
in  the  door-way  which  separates  the  fore  and  after  cabins, 
where  all  the  passengers  and  most  of  the  sailors  attended  with 
becoming  gravity  :  his  text  was  taken  from  Isaiah  xii,  1.  As- 
the  evening  advanced,  the  wind  fell,  and  the  tide  coming  against 
it,  we  could  not  stem  it,  and  so  fell  to  leeward, 

"  July  10. — The  morning  being  fine,  we  threw  out  our  lines 
from  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  I  caught  two  gray  gurnets. 
After  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  pains,  we  have  at  last  gained 
the  Bay  of  Aberdeen;  and  several  persons  earnestly  desiring  to 
go  to  shore,  and  my  son  and  myself  in  particular  heartily 
weary  of  this  continual  conflict  Math  adverse  winds,  now,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  our  sailing,  we  hailed  a  mackerel  boat,  and  bar- 
gained with  the  man  to  take  us  into  Aberdeen.  Six  of  us  entered 
the  boat,  and  after  a  severe  tug,  we  got  to  the  pier  at  8  P.  M., 
and  I  once  more  set  my  foot  on  terra  firma,  with  the  heartfelt 
exclamation,  '  Vive  Jesul  ?ne  iwila  sauve  P 

"  July  11. — I  called  to-day  on  my  friend  James  Bentley,  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages,  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
but  he  was  not  at  home.  I  w^nt  to  see  Dr.  Kidd,  O.  LL.  P., 
Marischal  College,  who  took  us  over  his  university,  and  after- 
wards dined  with  us  at  our  inn.     I  regretted  much  not  seeing 
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Professor  Bentley  as  well  as  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Kidd ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  we  spent  in  viewing  Aberdeen,  and  in  the 
evening  took  our  places  for  Edinburgh. 

"  July  12. — We  travelled  exceedingly  well.  On  my  arrival 
in  Edinburgh  I  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  my  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.,  late 
M.  P.  for  Dover,  of  another  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  York, 
and  of  my  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Charles  Atmore  !  It  was  much 
more  likely  that  I  should  have  gone  before  them  ;  but  '  the  lame 
still  takes  the  prey.'  0,  may  God  help  me  to  live  for  eternity ! 
I  set  off  for  London  with  all  possible  speed.  God  direct  my  way. 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Butterworth  was  regarded  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  taken  ill  upon  his  return  from  Dover  after 
an  unsuccessful  poll  for  the  parliamentary  representation  of  that 
port,  of  which  he  had,  previously  to  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment in  1826,  been  one  of  the  representatives  ;  but,  though  un- 
successful in  this  election,  he  was  by  all  parties  there  highly 
respected  and  esteemed  for  his  moral  worth  and  benevolent 
character :  this  was  fully  testified  by  the  letters  of  inquiry  and 
condolence  sent  to  his  friends  upon  the  melancholy  occasion, 
and  publicly  manifested  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  in  London, 
when  all  the  shops  in  Dover  were  closed  as  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  bells  of  the  town  were  toUmg  the  chief  part  of  the 
day. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  his  funeral 
sermon  from  Gal.  i,  24,  "  And  they  glorified  God  in  me," 
was  preached  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  at  Great  Queen- 
street  chapel,  London  : — a  man  well  qualified  for  the  task,  not 
because  of  his  great  endowments  as  a  preacher  merely,  but  as 
having  for  several  years  been  associated  with  him  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Butterworth  was  the 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Watson  the  secretary.  From  this  funeral 
sermon  an  extract  and  outline  may  be  made  in  this  place  : — 

"  Mr.  Butterworth's  life,"  proceeds  Mr.  Watson,  in  the 
discourse  alluded  to,  "  was  evidently  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God  ;  without  the  least  affectation,  for  his  character  was  one  of 
great  simplicity,  he  appeared  ready  for  every  good  word  and 
work.  I  would  regard  his  character  as  strongly  marked  by  the 
following  particulars  :  It  was  devotional :  to  the  duties  of  the 
closet,  prayer,  and  meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  his  attention 
was  strict  and  faithful.  The  service  of  his  domestic  altar  was 
regular  and  serious.  There  was  in  his  house  no  guilty  shame 
of  bowing  the  knee  to  God.  The  appointed  hour  of  worship  was 
sacred,  and  the  family  circle  of  worshippers  open  to  receive,  not 
to  fly  from,  the  presence  of  visitants  and  strangers.  The  hour 
of  seven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  found  him  in 
the  vestry  of  this  chapel,  in  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a  class- 
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leader,  an  office  which  he  had  held  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
discharged  with  a  regularity,  faithfulness,  and  affection,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  many  excellent  persons  still  on  earth,  over 
whose  religious  progress  he  watched  ;  and  by  many  in  heaven, 
to  whose  preparation  for  the  rest  they  now  enjoy  with  God,  his 
admonitions  and  advices,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  so  greatly  con- 
tributed. Neither  the  distance  from  his  residence,  nor  the  most 
unfavourable  weather  in  the  depth  of  winter,  prevented  his  punc- 
tual attendance  at  this  early  hour. 

"  His  personal  religion  w^s  social :  it  neither  confined  him 
in  retirement,  nor  detained  him  wholly  among  the  active  scenes 
of  external  life.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  a  man  who  lived 
80  much  for  others,  and  who,  exclusive  of  his  parliamentary 
engagements,  was  in  the  committees,  and  took  so  active  a  part 
in  the  management  of  so  many  public  charities,  could  enjoy  so 
much  of  home.  Kindness  of  heart  and  manner,  at  once  frank 
and  dignified,  almost  constantly  collected  around  him  smaller 
circles  of  select,  or  larger  companies  of  more  general  acquaint- 
ance. I  have  met  with  few  men  who  possessed  in  so  high  a 
degree  the  great  but  rare  art  of  leading  on  an  instructive,  or  a 
directly  religious  conversation,  without  stiffness  and  effort.  He 
made  the  various  circumstances  and  talents  of  his  guests  to 
contribute  part  to  the  general  edification, — led  each  to  converse 
on  those  subjects  with  which  he  was  most  familiar,  and  thus 
placed  the  whole  at  ease  with  themselves  and  with  each  other. 
To  the  young  he  was  especially  and  attractively  benign,  affec- 
tionately alTording  them  his  counsel,  stimulating  them  to  exer- 
tion, and  showing  a  solicitude  for  their  best  interests,  the  more 
impressive  and  influential,  as  it  was  free  from  all  austerity,  and 
carried  with  it  the  soft  and  penetrating  influence  of  an  unaffected 
benevolence.  To  these  particulars,"  proceeds  Mr,  Watson,  "  1 
must  add  Mr.  Butterworth's  truly  catholic  spirit.  Without 
laxity  in  his  religious  opinions,  holding  with  tenacity  the  leading 
doctrines  of  orthodox  Christians,  the  minor  differences  of  party 
were  no  check  upon  the  flow  of  brotherly  affection.  In  this  re- 
spect, his  mind  had  a  truly  noble  bearing  :  few  men  have  had  a 
more  extensive  intercourse  with  what  is  called  the  religious 
world ;  and  when  persons  of  varying  sentiments  met  at  his 
social  board,  the  voice  of  controversy  never  disturbed  that  har- 
mony of  feeling  which  united  all  as  the  followers  of  the  same 
divine  Saviour,  and  the  heirs  of  the  same  immortal  hopes. 

"  In  his  personal  character,"  adds  Mr.  Watson,  "  our  departed 
friend  exhibited  zeal :  '  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society,'  '  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,'  and  tiie  missions,  all  of 
which,  from  almost  their  commencement,  called  forth  his  libe- 
rality, his  time,  and  attention  ;  of  the  latter  he  was  for  several 
years  the  treasurer,  and  chairman  of  its  annual  meetings.  To 
these  instances  of  his  zeal  must  be  added  his  general  benevo- 
lence.    One  day  in  each  week  he  appointed  to  receive,  at  his 
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own  house,  the  applications  of  such  as  needed  pecuniary  relief, 
or  advices  and  assistance  in  various  exigences.  His  servant, 
on  being'  once  asked  how  many  petitioners  he  had  on  that  day 
admitted,  answered,  '  Nearly  a  hundred.'  Into  all  these  cases 
he  entered,  in  order  to  make  his  charities  at  once  discriminating 
and  efficient.  The  stranger  in  a  strange  land  found  in  Mr. 
Butterworth  a  ready,  and  often  an  effectual  friend.  His  inter- 
course with  foreigners  was  frequent  and  extensive  ;  where  relief- 
was  necessary  it  was  given ;  where  nat  needed,  the  hospitality 
of  his  table,  his  friendly  counsel,  protection,  or  assistance  in 
accomplishing  the  various  pursuits  of  business,  literature,  or 
curiosity,  were  afforded  with  a  blandness  of  manner,  and  a 
warmth  of  interest,  which  have  impressed  upon  the  heart  of 
many  a  foreigner  sentiments  favourable  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  honourable  to  the  Christian  name. 

"  Such  are  the  reasons  we  have  to  '  glorify  God'  in  the  reli- 
gious experience,  character,  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Butterworth, 
whose  loss  we  have  all  so  painfully  felt.  He  honoured  God, 
and  God  honoured  him;  he  'scattered  abroad,'  and  was  'in- 
creased,' he  was  blessed,  and  'made  a  blessing.' " 


Upon  Dr.  Clarke's  return  from  Shetland,  he  was  not  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  rest  of  his  domestic  hearth. 
Applications  were  awaiting  him  to  go  from  place  to  place  in 
behalf  of  missions,  Sunday  schools,  or  anniversary  chapel  col- 
lections ;  and  each  application  pleading  some  cogent  reason  v;hy 
its  claim  upon  his  services  should  be  especially  regarded.  That 
he  did  shortly  go  from  home,  in  compliance  with  one  of  these 
requests,  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  dated  Stockport,  September  12,  1826,  where 
he  observes  : — 

"  I  preached  here  on  Sunday  morning  to  a  noble  congrega- 
tion, and  felt  my  heart  and  mind  at  much  liberty.  It  was  a  col- 
lection for  their  new  chapel ;  and  at  this  sermon  we  got  ii^lSO. 
The  next  morning  I  preached  again  in  the  same  place,  and  the 
collection  amounted  to  .£80  ;  besides  which,  the  good  people 
here  have  given  me  both  money  and  clothes  for  my  poor 
Shetlanders." 

In  the  following  month  (October)  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Sussex  again  expressed  his  condescending  purpose  of  once 
more  honouring  Dr.  Clarke,  by  dining  at  Haydon  Hall.  This 
he  intimated  in  a  manner  so  frank,  that  the  distinction  seemed 
almost  relieved  of  its  solicitude,  by  the  courteous  terms  in  which 
it  was  conveyed.  His  royal  highness  arrived  at  Dr.  Clarke's 
residence  at  two  o'clock,  when  he  retired  into  the  study  and 
library  until  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  where  Dr.  Clarke  showed 
to  him  several  matters  of  high  gratification  ;  and  among  the  rest, 
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some  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  had  been  bought  for  him  in 
Holland,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Vanderhagen  family  : 
of  these  MSS.,  and  of  the  mode  of  his  becoming  possessed  of 
them,  he  gave  his  royal  highness  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars : — 

"These  ten  Hebrew  MSS.  formerly  belonged  to  a  Dutch 
family  of  the  name  of  Vanderhagen,  and  have  been  a  sort  of 
heir-loom  for  many  generations,  as  one  member  of  the  family 
had  always  been  educated  for  an  ecclesiastic,  and  to  him,  by 
agreement,  they  necessarily  reverted  on  the  demise  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  church.  These  MSS.  have  never  been  collated, 
but  are  the  identical  ones  which  Dr.  Kennicott  describes  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Bible,  as  having  used  every  argument  and 
entreaty  to  procure  a  sight  of,  but  in  vain.  About  five  years 
ago,"  continued  Dr.  Clarke,  "  having  had  a  Dutch  catalogue  of 
books  sent  me,  I  observed  advertised  these  very  MSS.  for  sale. 
I  went  off  instantly  to  my  bookseller,  and  directed  him  to  pur- 
chase them  for  me  at  any  thing  short  of  a  ransom.  He  went 
over  to  Holland,  and,  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  bid  for  and  obtained 
these  very  singularly  important  MSS.  After  the  sale  was  over, 
some  of  the  literary  men  present  requested  to  know  of  the  book- 
seller for  whom  he  had  purchased  them ;  and  when  they  heard, 
they  expressed  themselves  '  highly  gratified,  since  they  must 
go  out  of  the  country,  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  an  individual  who  not  only  knew  their  value  himself,  but  how 
to  estimate  thsir  importance  to  Biblical  literature  in  general.' 
From  these  gentlemen  the  bookseller  learned,  that  the  Vander- 
hagen family,  having  fallen  in  its  fortune,  and  none  of  its  im- ' 
mediate  branches  having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
they  were  induced  to  part  with  books  which  had  to  them  thus 
lost  both  their  interest  and  their  importance,"* 

It  is  well  known  that  his  royal  highness  possessed  not  only 
great  taste,  but  very  considerable  knowledge  in  Biblical  litera- 
ture, his  own  library  furnishing  great  rarities  in  this  branch  of 
learning  ;  consequently  the  preceding  narrative  could  not  fail  to 
be  highly  interesting.  Dr.  Clarke  also  pointed  out  to  his  roval 
highness  other  matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  man  of  learning 
and  science,  and  among  these  several  beautiful  oriental  MSS., 
highly  illuminated,  with  which  Dr.  Clarke's  library  was  en- 
riched. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1826,  it  graciously  pleased  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Sussex  to  constitute  Dr.Clarke's  youngest 
son  one  of  his  royal  highness's  chaplains. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke's  ordination  by  his 
grace  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  year  1825,  he  had  been 

*  The  above-mentioned  Hebrew  MSS.,  together  with  the  extensive 
MS.  library  of  Dr.  Clarke,  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand  volumes, 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  this  work. 
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curate  to  the  very  learned  and  venerable  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham,  at  Hunmanby,  in  Yorkshire. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Hunmanby,  after  a  visit  to  his  father,  at 
Eastcott,  he  found  the  archdeacon's  family  in  great  affliction, 
and  the  whole  parish  in  a  state  of  consternation,  in  consequence 
of  the  typhus  fever,  which  was  raging  and  ravaging  on  all  hands, 
as  well  as  in  the  archdeacon's  own  family. 

Upon  ^Mr.  (Jlarke's  communicating  these  distressing  tidings  to 
his  parents,  they  were  of  course  extremely  solicitous  in  refer- 
ence to  their  son,  who,  though  not  daunted,  had  commended 
himself  to  their  especial  prayers  on  his  behalf.  Dr.  Clarke's 
letter  in  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

Haydon  Hall,  November  10,  1826. 

"  Mr  Dear  Joseph, — We  hear  with  great  concern  of  the 
affliction  of  Mr.  Wrangham's  family,  and  the  endemic  in  the 
parish.  We  do  earnestly  pray  the  good  and  merciful  God  that 
his  life,  and  the  life  of  his  family,  may  be  precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  great  Physician,  and  that  the  present  stroke  may  be 
speedily  removed. 

"  My  dear  Joseph,  you  are  now  in  the  post  of  honour,  and  of 
danger ;  God  may  have  work  for  you  to  do  of  a  peculiar  kind  at 
present.  Ever  let  your  ear  be  open  to  the  cry  of  the  afflicted 
and  the  dying  ;  in  the  warmest  and  most  affectionate  manner 
give  them  directions  and  exhortations,  open  to  them  the  fountain 
of  mercy,  and  lead  them  straight  to  God,  through  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son  :  show  them,  prove  to  them,  that  with  him  is  mercy, 
and  w^ith  him  a  plenteous  salvation  :  and  that  in  very  faithfulness 
he  has  afflicted  them.  We  are  in  hope  that  this  weather  will 
check  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noon-day. 

"  While  you  are  ready  at  every  call,  make  use  of  all  your  pru- 
dence to  prevent  the  reception  of  contagion.  Do  not  breathe 
near  the  infected  person  ;  contagion  is  generally  taken  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  the  breath,  not  that  the  breath  goes  into 
the  stomach,  but  the  noxious  effluvia  are  by  inspiration  brought 
into  the  mouth,  and  immediately  connect  themselves  with  the 
M'hole  surface  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  in  swallowing  the 
saliva,  are  taken  down  into  the  stomach,  and,  there  mixing  with 
the  aliment  that  is  in  the  process  of  digestion,  are  conveyed,  by 
means  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  through  the  whole  of  the  circula- 
tion, corrupting  and  assimilating  to  themselves  the  whole  mass 
of  blood,  and  thus  carry  death  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  the  capillary  system. 

"  In  visitmg  fever  cases,  I  have  been  often  conscious  of  hav- 
ing taken  the  contagion.  On  my  returning  home,  I  have  drunk 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  warm  water,  and  then,  with  the  small  point 
of  a  feather,  irritated  the  stomach  to  cause  it  to  eject  its  con- 
tents.    By  these  means  I  have  frequently,  through  mercy,  been 
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enabled  to  escape  many  a  danger  and  many  a  death.  Never 
swallow  your  saliva  in  a  sick  room,  especially  where  there  is 
contagion;  keep  a  handkerchief  for  this  purpose,  and  wash  your 
mouth  frequently  with  tepid  water.  Keep  to  windward  of 
every  corpse  you  bury.  Never  go  out  with  an  empty  stomach, 
nor  let  your  strength  be  prostrated  by  long  abstinence  from 
food. 

"  Above  all  things,  preach  the  truth  with  its  unction ;  preach 
it  without  harshness,  preach  it  in  the  love  of  it  :  show  the  peo- 
ple how  much  God  loves  them,  and  how  ready  he  every  moment 
is  to  make  them  holy  and  happy.  The  zeal  that  is" not  tem- 
pered with  love  and  affection  does  more  hurt  than  good.  Be 
wise,  be  cautious  :  visit  the  people — show  them  that  you  are 
their  pastor,  and  that  you  care  for  their  souls,  and  they  will  in 
return  love  and  cleave  to  you.  Look  onward,  look  inward, 
look  upward,  and  the  holy  God  ever  have  you  in  his  holy 
keeping. 

"  Mother  sends  you  her  blessing.  I  am,  my  dear  Joseph, 
your  affectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke." 


The  very  beginning  of  the  year  1827  was  marked  by  a  mer- 
ciful preservation  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  which  will  be. 
best  detailed  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Richard' 
Smith,  written  shortly  after  the  accident  it  relates.  He  had 
been  into  London,  taking  his  regular  preaching  appointment  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  in  returning  home  on  the  Monday  evening, 
the  accident  narrated  in  the  following  letter  occurred  : — 

January  17,   1827. 

"  My  Dear  Smith, — It  is  through  the  mercy  of  God  that  I 
can  once  more  address  you.  We  came  on  pretty  well  from 
town  to  Pinner,  yesterday,  though,  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  I  was  often  apprehensive  of  danger.  Here  I  found  our  man 
and  barouchette  :  the  front  leather  was  up,  the  night  beino-  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  so  I  got  immediately  into  it  on  leaving  the 
coach. 

"  When  he  came  to  the  hill,  near  our  house,  the  horse  set  off 
on  a  quick  trot,  which  he  speedily  changed  into  a  gallop.  The 
next  moment  I  felt  that  the  chaise  had  struck  the  bank  on  the 
right  hand,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  by  which  I  was  projected 
forward  with  such  violence  that  my  head  felt  as  if  it  had  been 
perfectly  cloven  asunder  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  In  two 
seconds  more,  the  barouchette  was  overturned  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash,  and  by  this  second  concussion  I  was  rendered 
nearly  lifeless.  I  made  no  cry,  expecting  the  plunging  horse 
would  soon  make  an  end  both  of  the  vehicle  and  myself;  and 
hearing  no  cry  without,  I  feared  that  Isaac  was  killed  ;  for  my- 
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self,  I  could  do  nothing,  being  closed  in  by  the  leather,  and  the 
chaise  was  then  on  its  side  in  the  road.  At  last  I  heard  Isaac's 
voice  crying  out,  '  Master,  master,  are  yoa  hurt  ?  0  let  me  get 
you  out !'  I  replied,  '  No  ;  but  unloose  the  horse,  if  possible.' 
It  was  pitch  darkness,  for  the  lamps  had  been  dashed  out.  A 
neighbour  coming  up,  Isaac  called  to  him  to  help  his  master  out, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  hold  the  horse.  At  last  I  got  out  of  the 
barouchette  :  I  stood  in  the  road  some  time,  wiping  the  blood 
from  my  face  :  my  hat  had  been  cut  through,  and  I  could  not 
replace  it  on  my  head,  on  account  of  the  soreness  of  my  fore- 
head. I  said,  '  Attend  to  the  horse,  and  I  will  strive  to  get 
home,  and  send  you  some  help  ;'  but  I  found  that  I  could  not 
take  one  firm  step.  Isaac,  fearing  for  me,  left  the  horse  with 
his  neighbour  ;  and  by  the  help  of  his  arm,  I  got  home.  His 
own  face  was  bleeding,  for,  having  been  projected  from  the  box 
on  to  a  thorn  hedge,  it  had  been  severely  scratched,  but  other- 
wise he  was  uninjured.  When  I  got  to  the  light  I  was  found 
to  be  in  a  poor  condition :  my  face  and  nose  were  fearfully  cut, 
my  back  severely  injured,  my  arm  and  several  of  my  ribs  all  but 
broken.  Both  my  legs  were  severely  hurt ;  but  not  cut.  The 
pain  in  my  forehead  was  excessive.  I  got  my  face  washed, 
and  my  forehead  rubbed  for  an  hour  by  your  trembling  mother, 
and  thus  the  swelling  of  it  allayed.  To-day  I  find  many  more 
bruises,  which  had  been  absorbed  last  night  in  greater  evils. 
Humanly  speaking,  nothing  could  have  saved  my  life,  had  the 
horse  continued  to  plunge  on  after  the  barouchette  was  over- 
turned. As  it  is,  the  lamps  and  their  irons  are  dashed  all  to 
pieces;  the  screws,  bolts,  &c.,  of  the  splinter  bar  are  either 
wrenched  out  or  broken  off,  and  both  the  shafts  are  in  splinters ! 

"  All  now  appears  to  me  as  a  fearful  dream,  except  indeed 
the  pain  I  feel  from  the  cuts  and  bruises.  The  blow  1  got  when 
the  carriage,  at  full  career  down  the  hill,  struck  against  the 
bank,  was  the  most  astounding  I  ever  felt.  It  is  a  mystery,  as 
well  as  a  mercy,  that  I  am  still  alive  ;  but  such  a  shake  at  my 
time  of  life  I  cannot  expect  to  be  soon  shaken  off!  God  can 
bring  to  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  bring  up  again  ;  but  I  will  thank 
you  to  call  on  Mr.  Stevens,  and  tell  him  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  show  my  face  in  public  by  my  next  appointment  in  City 
Road  chapel. 

"  Break  this  affair  to  Mary  Ann  as  you  best  can.  I  write  in 
much  pain  ;  but  could  not  forbear  telling  yon,  for  fear  of  your 
hearing  of  it  in  a  less  favourable  relation.     Yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Clarke  would  long  remain 
at  any  place  without  endeavouring  to  establish  preaching  where 
it  did  not  exist,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  domestics,  and 
neighbours.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  Mrs.  Clarke  to  go  far 
from  her  own  door,  and  consequently,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
27 
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Millbrook,  so  it  was  at  Haydon  Hall,  that  the  preaching  was 
brought  within  the  compass  of  her  walking  abilities.  To  effect 
this  desirable  object,  Dr.  Clarke  turned  first  one  of  his  cottages, 
and  a  part  afterwards  of  a  large  range  of  stabling,  into  a  place 
where  his  family  and  neighbours  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
conveniently  attending  the  public  and  private  ministrations  of  the 
word  of  life,  and  those  other  means  of  grace  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  He  was  also  anxious  to  establish  a  Sunday 
school,  there  being  none  near  his  dwelling;  for  no  sooner  did 
the  poor  people  begin  to  attend  the  preaching  than  they  became 
solicitous  to  have  their  little  ones  instructed  also ;  and  many, 
even  big  girls  and  boys,  who  had  been  hitherto  unlettered,  ear- 
nestly entreated  that  they  might  be  instructed  to  read.  Such 
entreaty  was  not  poured  into  a  deaf  ear,  or  an  indifferent  heart ; 
and  he  who  had  lately  come  as  a  stranger  among  them  soon 
acted  as  a  friend  and  a  father  !  The  cottage  in  which  the 
preaching  was  first  held  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small  to  hold 
those  who  were  anxious  to  attend  ;  and,  consequently,  prepara- 
tions were  soon  made  for  a  more  commodious  place  of  worship, 
which  he  diligently  watched  in  its  daily  progress  towards  its 
completion.  This  was  accomplished,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  daughters  : — 

March  5,  1827. 
"  My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — Having  got  our  chapel  in  a  good 
state  of  readiness  on  Saturday  evening  last,  we  opened  it  in  the 
name  of  God  yesterday.  The  place  was  completely  thronged  : 
every  corner  was  filled,  yet  all  was  perfectly  quiet  :  all  appearec^ 
as  if  they  had  come  to  hear,  and  finding  a  little  surf!ering  also 
unavoidable,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  suffer  :  several  of  our 
most  respectable  neighbours  attended,  and  there  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  the  farmers,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  de- 
cently dressed  elderly  men  and  women.  I  began  the  service 
with  reading  the  prayers;  Mr.  Strahan  was  there  ready  to 
preach,  but  I  took  courage  and  kept  the  pulpit,  and  preached  for 
an  hour  :  all  listened  with  riveted  attention,  and  the  word  was 
with  power.     At  the  conclusion  1  gave  out  that  hymn, — 

*  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs, 
With  angels  round  the  throne,'  &c., 

which  two  or  three  of  our  friends,  who  had  come  to  the  opening, 
sunjT  to  the  '  Old  Hundredth'  tune  :  the  effect  was  indeed  noble, 
for  its  majestic  notes  were  skilfully  applied  to  this  appropriate 
hymn.  I  then  announced  our  design  to  open  the  place  for  a 
Sunday  school,  and  I  told  the  people  what  it  was  that  we  pro- 
posed to  teach  their  children ;  bade  God  bless  them,  and  thus 
sent  them  away  either  better  people,  or  deteriuining  to  become 
such, 

"  Mr.  Strahan  has  gone  among  the  poor  people  to-day  to  get 
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the  names  of  children,  and  he  has  corne  in  with  a  list  of  seventy, 
who  all  are  anxious  to  attend,  and  promise  to  be  punctual  in 
their  attendance  :  surely  God  hath  visited  this  people. 

"  Well,  now  1  want  books  ;  I  have  got  but  twenty-four  of  the 
'  Union  Spelling-Book,'  and  what  are  these  among  so  many  T 
Testaments  also  I  require  :  some  of  my  friends  have  done 
enough  :  we  can  do  no  more  ; — but  yet  books  we  want,  and  books 
we  must  have.  There  are  some  young  people  coming,  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  a  letter,  and 
who  yet  desire  to  learn  :  some  of  the  children  would  be  glad  of 
some  hymn-books  too  :  we  shall  shortly  have  the  songs  of  Zion 
here.    Hallelujah!" 

Though  Dr.  Clarke  had,  from  indifferent  health,  been  for  a 
considerable  time  unable  to  preach,  excepting  once  on  the  Lord's 
day,  yet  he  still  frequently  went  on  what  he  used  to  term  "  beg- 
ging expeditions,"  and  then  he  spared  neither  mental  nor  bodily 
labour ;  besides  which  he  used  frequently  to  preach  in  his  own 
little  chapel  when  he  had  no  appointment  for  preaching  in  town. 

At  this  time  we  find  him  thus  writing  to  a  young  friend : — 

"  My  Dear  Jane, — I  thank  God  I  am  quite  recovered  from 
all  my  cuts  from  my  late  accident ;  my  flesh  is  remarkable  for 
healing.  It  is  a  wonder  that  I  was  not  dashed  to  pieces  :  my 
eyes  have  been  but  very  poorlv  since,  but  when  milder  weather 
comes  they  will  be  better.  We  are  frozen  here  as  hard  as 
steel,  but  there  is  a  good  coat  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  which 
will  save  the  roots  of  the  tender  vegetables,  and  preserve  grass 
for  the  cattle  :  the  frost  has  come  in  good  time  :  without  it  we 
could  not  expect  good  crops  in  the  clayey  soil  of  this  kingdom : 
it  is  God's  plough,  which  he  drives  through  every  inch  of  ground 
in  the  nation,  opening  each  clod,  and  pulverizing  the  whole  : 
the  process  is  simple  :  the  moisture  which  is  in  the  ground  is 
turned  entirely  into  icicles  :  as  frozen  water  occupies  much 
more  room  than  when  fluid,  tne  particles  of  earth  are  all  sepa- 
rated by  these  minute  icicles,  and  when  the  thaw  comes,  the 
hard-beaten  clay  falls  into  fine  vegetable  mould,  and  this  is  pre 
pared  to  cover  and  nourish  the  tender  roots  of  the  seeds  lately 
sown,  those  yet  to  be  sown,  and  the  roots  of  grass,  plants,  &c.  ; 
'n  general,  w^hen  there  is  intense  frost,  the  juices  in  plants  are 
converted  into  icicles,  and  distend  and  rend  the  sap-vessels,  and 
kill  many  plants,  and  impair  the  growth  of  all  ;  but  the  cover- 
ing of  snow  shields  off  the  action  of  the  freezing  air,  and  thus 
the  plants  are  protected  ;  so  you  see  frost  is  an  under-ground 
blessing,  and  snow  a  blessing  on  the  surface.  Yours  affection- 
ately, Adam  Clarke." 
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It  appears  from  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters  that  Dr. 
Clarke  had  complied  vviih  one  of  those  often  urged  petitions 
to  come  over  and  help  in  making  collections  for  a  newly  erected 
chapel  this  sunmier  : — ■ 

June  13,  1827. 

"  My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — 1  wrote  to  you  from  Stockport, 
where  I  had  been  preaching  ;  and  now  I  add  that,  on  my  arrival 
in  Manchester,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
had  a  collection  for  the  same  chapel,  in  all  the  chapels  of  that 
circuit,  on  Whit-Sunday,  and  Monday,  and  even  on  Tuesday. 
Now  I  do  not  think  it  was  fair  to  make  me  preach  the  following 
Sabbath  in  the  same  chapel,  and  for  the  same  purpose  :  and  yet 
I  did,  and  got,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  JG104  16^.  6c?.  I 
took  the  mail  on  the  following  day,  and  got  home,  where  we 
both  desire  you  to  join  us  with  your  family  retinue.  Your 
father,  Adam  Clarke." 

On  these  occasions,  as  on  all  other,  Dr.  Clarke  made  no  dif- 
ference in  his  style  of  preaching ;  he  preached  »rtder  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  Him  who  had  "  touched  not  only  his  lips," 
but  his  heart  also  with  fire,  and  wha  had  said  to  him,  when  he 
so  singularly  called  him  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
gospel, — Wo  unto  thee  if  thou  preach  not  the  gospel.  So,  on 
these  occasions,  he  felt  the  same  injunction  to  preach  that  gos- 
pel faithfully  and  earnestly.  To  all  who  have  ever  heard  him, 
it  will  be  remembered  how  at  these,  as  well  as  other  times,  he 
laboured  to  show  forth  the  love  of  God  to  man,  manifested  in 
the  gift  of  Christ  for  their  redemption  ;  and  how  affectionately 
he  exhorted  them  to  become  reconciled  to  God,  who  had,  on 
his  part,  made  "  all  things  ready  :"  nor  was  it  till  the  close  of 
his  discourse  on  these  occasions,  that  he  ever  referred  to  the 
charitable  object  he  had  to  bring  before  his  hearers  :  he  had 
previously  shown  to  them  the  love  of  God  to  man,  and  from  its 
influential  dictates  he  then  reasoned  to  the  people — "  if  God  so 
love  you,  so  ought  ye  to  love  one  another."  The  plea  was  a 
sacred  one  ;  it  came  home  to  prepared  hearts,  and  had  its  re- 
sult in  increased  acts  of  benevolence. 

Though,  in  the  course  of  his  ministerial  and  benevoleat  du- 
ties, Dr.  Clarke  was  frequently  absent  from  home,  he  was  never 
thoroughly  easy  while  away,  and  always  hastened  his  journeys 
even  to  the  injury  of  his  health ;  but,  his  work  done,  nothing 
could  retard  or  detain  him. 

About  this  time  he  had  been  preparing  and  bringing  some 
sermons  through  the  press,  a  presentation  copy  of  which  is 
thus  acknowledged  by  the  late  Sir  Albert  Pell,  who  resided 
near  Dr.  Clarke  : — 

Pinner  Hall,  Nov.  9,  1827. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  replied  to  your  letter  earlier,  but 
I  was  from  home  upon  its  arrival  ;    and  on  my  return  I  was 
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anxious  to  read  your  discourses  before  I  acknowledged  your 
kindness  in  sending  them  to  me.  , 

"  I  have  now  done  so,  and  hope  that  I  am  a  better  man 
than  I  was  before  I  perused  them.  To  you  this  circumstance 
would  form  the  most  agreeable  return,  because  the  world  well 
knows  that  your  object  in  publishing  them  is  to  make  it  wiser, 
and  better,  and  happier. 

"  I  cannot  but  admire  the  honest  sense  of  truth  which  seems 
to  have  actuated  you  in  their  composition,  and  still  nwre  the  un- 
bounded hope  they  hold  out  to  all  who,  being  children  of  evil, 
may  still  obtain  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  do 
well,  if  they  will  but  properly  ask  it.  More  I  ought  not  to 
say ;  for  I  may  perhaps  betray  my  weakness  and  ignorance 
when  thus  addressing  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age  ; 
yet  I  could  not  rest  easy  without  saying  this,  because  it  is  the 
language  of  truth,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  myself,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  friend  and  obliged 
servant,  Albert  Pell." 

The  following  note,  addressed  to  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  on. 
learning  the  illness  of  one  of  his  children,  will  serve  farther  to 
illustrate  the  kindly  feelings  of  Dr,  Clarke.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Haydon  Hall,  Dec.  14,  1827. 
"My  Dear  Hook, — I  have  received  your  note  this  morning, 
and  am  quite  concerned  about  your  nice  little  babe,  and  I  write 
to  request  you  will  let  us  hear  how  it  is.  I  well  know  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  bury  children ;  and  can  never  forget  the 
saying  of  a  plain  man  in  Leeds,  who,  having  lost  a  child,  was 
bewailing  his  case  to  a  neighbour,  \vho  said,  '  My  dear  friend, 
be  thankful  that  God  has  taken  your  child  ;  he  will  do  better 
for  it  than  you  could  ever  do  ;  he  has  taken  it  to  himself  in 
mercy.'  The  poor  father  only  answered,  '  Ah,  I  see  it  is  an 
easy  Ihing  to  bury  other  folks'  children.'  A  man  does  not  like 
to  see  even  a  thorn  which  he  has  planted  in  his  garden,  either 
wither  or  die.  With  hearty  love  to  Eliza,  I  am  yours  affec- 
tionately, Ad-A-m  Cl.\rke," 
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There  is  a  maxim  much  more  current  for  its  truth  and  pro- 
priety than  for  its  general  observance, — "  It  is  right  to  begin  a 
new  year  well."  The  unthinking  at  such  a  time  are  often 
arrested  by  serious  reflection,  and  the  simple  ones  will  some- 
times learn  then  a  lesson  of  wisdom.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  solemn  in  the  commencement  of  a  new  year ; — the 
flight  of  time  past  into  incalculable  eternity  ; — the  rise  of  time 
present  from  that  hitherto  undated  eternity,  yet  connected  as  it 
is  with  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  life  : — the  very 
consideration  itself  necessarily  imposes  reflection  on  the  mind. 

It  had  been  the  habit  of  Dr.  Clarke,  from  his  youth,  to  watch 
in  the  new  year,  not  only  by  deep  reflection,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  attitude  of  devout  prayer  :  generally  he  had  observed  it  by 
publicly  assembling  in  the  house  of  God,  with  those  who  habi- 
tually met  for  preaching,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  at  this  sea- 
son ;  and  by  many  it  will  be  remembered  how  earnestly  aflfec- 
tionate  used  to  be  his  addresses  on  those  occasions ;  but  he  had 
ceased  to  go  out  of  an  evening,  the  night  air  frequently  pro- 
ducing a  recurrence  of  spasmodic  attacks  ;  but  in  private,  in  the 
secret  of  his  own  chamber,  he  did  not  neglect  the  spirit  of  the 
duty,  nor  the  renewed  dedication  of  himself  and  family  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  men  :  this  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters  : — 

January  1,  1828. 
"  My  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — Most  of  our  people  went  to 
chapel  last  evening  to  hold  the  watch-night :  mother  was  not 
well  enough  to  watch  in  the  new  year,  so  I  kept  watch  by  my- 
self in  the  parlour,  and  was  in  solemn  prayer  for  you  all  when 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  for  some  time  after.  Even  to 
watch  by  myself  I  found  to  be  a  good  thing  :  I  felt  that  it  might 
be  the  last  watch-night  I  might  ever  celebrate.  Mary,  dear, 
pray  much  to  God,  and  make  him  your  portion.  I  remained  up 
till  the  preacher  and  our  people  returned  from  chapel ;  I  had  an 
excellent  fire  and  a  good  supper  for  them ;  I  made  them  sit 
down,  while  I  served  them  myself;  they  were  pleased,  and  thus 
we  were  all  pleased.     Love  to  all  from  your  affectionate  father, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

The  following  letter  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  sonship  of  our  blessed  Lord,  which  tenet  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
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his  Commentary  on  Luke  i,  35,  combats  by  one  strong  argu- 
ment. By  some  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  this  reasoning-  was 
deemed  perfectly  conclusive ;  but  several  of  them  wrote  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  both  in  the  Methodist  Magazine 
and  in  separate  pamphlets.  The  opposition  of  some  few  of  his 
brethren  did  not,  however,  alter  Dr.  Clarke's  judgment ;  he 
formed  it  deliberately,  and  he  held  it  entirely  till  his  death. 

The  same  letter  also  refei-s  to  the  introduction  of  organs  into 
Methodist  chapels,  which  was  an  innovation  on  the  original  sim- 
plicity of  the  Methodist  public  worship,  to  which  Dr.  Clarke 
ever  objected,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  amounted  to  a  positive 
evil  when  introduced  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  generality 
of  the  congregations  assembling  in  such  chapels. 

The  letter  in  question  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Stephen  Brunskill, 
Orton,  Westmoreland,  and  dated, — 

Hay  don  Hall,  Feb.  20,  1828. 

*'  My  Dear  Brother, — *  *  *  The  church  of  Christ  is 
never  much  hurt  by  the  persecutions  which  come  from  the 
wicked ;  but  when  the  church  persecutes  the  church,  then  is 
desolation, 

"  The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  organs  into  Methodist 
chapels,  and  forced  subscriptions  to  inexplicable  doctrines,  are 
at  present  rending  the  church  of  Christ,  and  scattering  the  ilock. 
Perhaps  God  will  not  permit  these  things  to  go  much  farther. 
*  *  *  *  Though  these  things  pain  me,  yet  do  they 
trot  move  me ;  the  Foundation  still  standeth  strong. 

"  I  cannot  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  sonship  of  my 
g-lorious  Redeemer,  which  they  are  now  inculcating  :  I  believe 
it  is  not  warranted  by  Scripture.  *  *  *  j^g  g,  com- 
mentator, I  have  written  one  paragraph  to  explain  the  35th  ver., 
chap,  i,  of  St.  Luke  ;  twenty,  if  not  forty,  pamphlets,  letters, 
&c.,  &c.,  have  been  published  in  order  to  overthrow  that  one 
paragraph;  yet  still  it  is  untouched,  and  in  the  whole  succes- 
sion of  writers,  this  is  evident — that  each  who  follows  is  satis- 
fied his  predecessor  has  failed  to  establish  his  point :  this  brings 
out  another  and  another  answer,  the  last  being  convinced  that 
all  who  have  gone  before  him  have  failed ;  and,  though  backed 
by  authorit}^,  menaces,  eloquence,  and  calumny,  they  are  as  the 
efforts  of  a  man  who  went  to  the  sea-shore  to  keep  off  the  tide 
by  his  pitchfork. 

"  I  am  now  preparing,  if  God  will  give  health  and  open  my 
way,  to  take  another  voyage  to  Shetland.  There  are  some 
things  that  remain  to  be  done  for  that  interesting  people  which 
I  think  no  man  can  do  but  myself.  My  life  is  the  Lord's ;  I 
take  it  in  my  hand,  and  make  it  a  most  free-will  offering  to  him  : 
his  work  there  is  the  most  glorious,  deep,  extensive,  and  stea- 
dy, I  have  ever  known  ;  for  its  support  God  has  given  me  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  who  have  most  liberally  helped  me.     The 
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preachers  have  been  faithful  and  laborious,  and  God  has  been 
invariably  with  them.  Mr.  Hindson,  one  of  your  countrymen, 
is  a  torch  that  burns  with  a  clear  and  steady  flame  :  still  we 
must  allow  Sammy  Dunn  to  have  been  the  apostle  ;  few  men 
have  ever  been  more  highly  honoured  in  the  work  of  God. 
When  I  saw  the  effects  of  the  labours  of  those  two  young  men, 
Messrs.  Dunn  and  Raby,  and  considered  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  stood,  I  have  been  astonished  at  them. 

"  My  dear  brother,  let  me  have  your  prayers  in  reference  to 
this  projected  voyage  and  labour.  Humanly  speaking,  1  am 
too  old  to  take  on  me  such  fatigue  :  I  know  pretty  well  what  it 
is,  for  I  have  suffered  much,  both  in  sailing,  preaching,  and  tra- 
velling in  those  northern  regions ;  but  God  sustained  me,  and  I 
think  he  will  do  so  till  I  am  his.  With  thanks  for  your  letter, 
I  am,  my  dear  brother,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  following  April,  Dr.  Clarke  had  engaged  once  more  to  go 
into  Cornwall,  in  order  to  hold  missionary  meetings,  and  preach 
in  several  towns  in  that  county.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at 
Bristol  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  and  take  his  part  in  the  mis- 
sionary sermons,  when,  after  preaching,  he  was  taken  severely 
ill,  and  ultimately  laid  up,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  dated, — 

Bristol,  April  10,  1828. 
"  My  Dear  Mary, — I  wrote  to  you  from  Pensford,  and  told 
you  that  I  was  very  poorly,  since  which  I  have  almost  hourly 
been  getting  worse  :  1  have  now  almost  lost  the  power  of  using 
my  right  arm,  and  now  I  cannot  command  my  pen  in  it ;  but  I 
thought  you  might  be  alarmed  if  you  saw  a  strange  handwriting. 
What  to  say  of  myself  I  know  not,  as  I  am  now  a  close  prisoner, 
rot  only  to  my  room,  but  to  my  bed  :  I  am  everywhere  in  pain. 
I  am  exceedingly  distressed  when  I  think  of  Cornwall;  but  there 
are,  before  I  need  be  there,  a  few  days  yet  to  get  better  or  worse 
in.  Pray  for  me  :  I  have  in  solemn  faith  given  myself  into  the 
hands  of  God ;  may  he  ever  bless  and  save  you." 

It  appears  from  subsequent  letters,  that,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  attend  his  appointments  in  Cornwall,  Dr.  Clarke  was  wholly 
laid  up  with  a  rheumatic  fever  for  several  weeks  in  Bristol,  and 
his  place  in  Cormvall  was  supplied  by  the  kind  and  very  able 
services  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris;  but  notwithstanding  all  these 
disappointments,  and  the  pain  of  body  he  was  enduring,  his  spi- 
rits still  continued  tolerably  good,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters  ; — 

Bristol,  April  17. 
"  My  right  hand,  my  dear  Mary  Ann,  has  lost  its  cunning  ; 
I  cannot  use  either  it  or  my  arm  better  than  the  scratches  you 
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see,  and  even  these  are  made  by  my  left  hand  pulling  along  the 
paper  as  the  stiffened  fingers  of  my  right  lay  with  my  poor  af- 
flicted arm  on  a  pillow.  I  am  quite  a  Nazarite^  no  razor  having 
been  on  my  face  for  about  a  fortnight :  you  know  I  never  liked 
any  man  playing  with  a  naked  razor  about  my  throat ;  so  that  I 
look  like  one  of  the  most  forlorn  of  hermits." 

It  was  not  till  the  30th  of  April  that  Dr,  Clarke  was  so  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  this  rheumatic  fever  as  to  be  able  to 
return  to  town,  his  eldest  son  having  gone  down  to  Bristol  to 
bring  his  father  home ;  where,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  by  con- 
tinuing to  follow  the  judicious  advice  and  directions  of  Dr. 
Wallis,  of  Bristol,  who  had  constantly  and  kindly  attended  him 
during  the  painful  attack,  he  was  soon  perfectly  restored  to 
health,  and  to  his  numerous  and  important  duties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  extreme  solicitude  Dr.  Clarke 
felt  in  reference  to  the  subject  and  the  management  of  the 
Shetland  mission  :  it  had  now  become  a  large  concern,  the  num- 
ber of  chapels  was  greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the 
missionaries  also  ;  societies  w-ere  formed  in  almost  every  island, 
and  the  object  was  one  of  deep  interest.  To  establish  these 
societies  on  their  proper  foundation ;  to  see  that  their  discipline 
was  fully  regarded,  and  that  all  the  institutions  and  regulations 
of  Methodism  were  properly  recognised,  induced  Dr.  C.  again 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  second  visit  to  those  islands,  that  they 
might,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  in  case  of  his  death,  be  en- 
abled to  get  on  well  by  themselves."  By  the  means  of  the 
Wesleyan  Monthly  Notices  and  Reports  of  this  mission,  and  the 
incessant  begging  in  its  behalf  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Clarke,  it  had 
now  become  pretty  generally  known,  and  a  proportionate  inter- 
est w^as  taken  in  it  by  many  individuals.  But  if  the  family  and 
friends  of  Dr.  Clarke  objected  to  his  first  visit,  they  w^ere  more 
strenuous  still  in  their  opposition  to  a  second,  from  the  known 
dangers  attending  the  undertaking,  and  the  severe  rheumatic 
attack  he  had  when  last  in  Shetland.,  and  especially  after  the 
rheumatic  fever  he  had  so  lately  suffered  from  at  Bristol,  and 
from  which  he  was  as  yet  but  scarcely  recovered  ;  yet,  as  he 
often  expressed  himself.  ^^ Shetland  lay  near  his  heart,  and  was 
bound  up  with  the  deepest  and  most  affectionate  feelings  of  his 
nature,"  so  he  was  constrained  to  visit  it  once  more,  to  set  it 
on  a  firm  and  lasting  footing.  Whatever  objections  his  friends 
could  raise  as  to  his  going  himself,  yet  there  could  exist  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  beneficial  result  to  be  anticipated  from  such  a 
pastoral  visit.  Were  it  possible  for  some  father  in  the  gospel 
to  visit  and  confirm  the  societies  formed  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  missionaries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe,  how  great 
and  how  happy  would  be  the  result  ;  for,  without  the  zeal  of 
comparative  youth,  they  could  not,  humanly  speaking,  have  been 
gathered  in  and  formed  ;  and  without  the  wisdom  and  experience 
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of  age,  they  cannot  expect  to  be  so  solidly  and  advantageously 
"  established,  strengthened,  settled  ;"  but  still,  notwithstanding 
such  considerations.  Dr.  Clarke's  family  could  not  so  readily 
admit  their  cogency  to  their  feelings,  as  they  could  to  their 
judgment :  in  short,  the  anticipated  good  was  at  a  distance,  while 
the  instrument  of  its  fulfilment  was  in  their  tenderest  and  most 
anxious  affections,  and  must  be  personally  endangered  in  order 
to  its  accomplishment.  But  he  did  not  thus  hesitate  in  his  own 
mind  ;  there  the  call  was  entertained  in  the  light  of  a  duty  which 
he  owed  to  God,  and  he  halted  not  between  a  conviction  of  duty 
and  the  voice  of  affection. 

We  shall  make  copious  extracts  from  the  journal  kept  by 
Dr.  Clarke  on  this  second  visit ;  for,  though  nearly  all  the 
ground  passed  over  on  the  previous  occasion  was  travelled  over 
this  second  time,  yet  a  much  more  extensive  visitation  of  the 
islands  was  made,  as  Dr.  Clarke  enjoyed  the  convenience  of  a 
small  sloop,  which  was  entirely  at  his  command  ;  by  this  means 
he  was  enabled  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  Shetland  group ; 
and  to  visit  all  those  places  where  he  thought  his  presence  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  this  interesting  mission  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  the  Rev.  James  Everett^  the  Rev.  /.  Loutit,  Mr.  /. 
Campion,  of  Whitby,  Mr.  Read,  of  Salford,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
and  his  second  son,  Theodoret. 

"  June  17. — We  went  on  board  of  the  Henry,  at  Whitby. 
She  is  a  fine  little  smack,  about  seventy  tons,  and  fitted  out  in 
the  most  judicious  manner,  with  every  convenience  that  can  be 
expected  in  such  a  vessel.  We  have  two  cabins,  one  contain- 
ing the  dining-room,  which  will  seat  ten  or  twelve  persons. 
We  want  nothing  now  but  a  fair  Avind. 

^^  June  18. — This  morning  we  left  Whitby,  being  towed  out 
by  three  boats.  At  half  past  nine  we  bore  away,  but  with  a 
very  light,  and  evidently  uncertain  wind.  There  was  a  very 
heavy  swell  from  the  east,  which  caused  an  almost  universal 
sickness  in  the  ship's  company,  the  vessel  being  under  very 
little  way.  The  wind  was  foul  all  night,  so  that  we  did  not 
make  more  than  five  or  six  knots. 

"  c/wne  19. — The  rain  excessively  heavy.  In  the  evening  a 
fresh  breeze  sprang  up,  which  took  us  in  a  direct  course  six 
knots  per  hour.  This  continued  all  night,  but  with  increase, 
which  ran  us  regularly  nine  knots  per  hour :  most  of  my  com- 
panions are  well,  and  in  good  spirits. 

"  Ju7ie  21. — We  saw  the  sun  rising  between  two  and  three 
o'clock — no  previous  night.  Still  no  land  in  sight.  The  cook, 
about  three  minutes  before  twelve,  A,  M.,  cried  out  from  the 
topmast  head,  '  Land,'  which  turns  out  to  be  Sumburgh  Head 
in  Shetland,  so  that  it  appears  we  have  scarcely  lost  a  foot  of 
our  true  course  since  we  left   Whitby.     Many  of  the   Dutch 
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busses  are  now  ahead.  A  boat  has  come  alongside,  from  which 
we  have  taken  a  pilot.  Over  every  face,  and  through  every 
heart,  is  now  diffused  cheerfulness.  The  sun  has  broken  through 
the  clouds  :  the  land  from  Sumburgh  Head  along  Dunrossness 
opened  beautifully  to  our  view,  and  landscapes  also,  as  far  as 
hill  and  dale,  rock  and  precipice,  \7ith  here  and  there  a  cultivated 
spot,  now  appeared  all  along  the  coast.  The  Bard  of  Bressa 
looked  majestic.  At  fifty  minutes  after  six,  P.  M.,  I  set  foot 
on  shore  in  Lerwick,  having  completed  our  voyage  from  lat.  54. 
30.,  to  lat.  60.  30.,  in  eighty-one  hours.  Here  I  have  been 
received  with  the  greatest  affection  and  politeness  by  all  classes. 
I  may  now  rest  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  another  kind  of 
labour  will  soon  commence.  My  companions  choose  to  lodge 
on  board,  but  my  son  and  self  on  shore;  my  invariable  maxim 
being,  one  thousand  leagues  of  water  for  one  inch  of  dry  land. 

"  Sunday,  June  22. — After  a  good  night's  sleep,  I  rose  much 
refreshed.  I  preached  in  the  chapel  at  ten,  to  a  large  and  at- 
tentive congregation ;  Mr.  Loutit  at  two,  and  Mr.  Everett  at 
six,  to  a  crowded  chapel  on  both  occasions.  Great  good  has 
been  done,  and  there  appears  a  great  increase  of  spiritual 
religion. 

"  June  23. — Sailed  to-day  to  the  Noss  Island  ;  and  on  the 
passage  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Bard  of  Bressa.  This  is  a 
stupendous  bold  headland,  full  of  terrific  scenery.  We  landed 
on  the  island  of  Noss,  and  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  only  inhabitant,  Mr.  Sinclair^  who  rents  it  from  the  owner, 
W.  Mouat,  Esq.  After  dinner  we  took  boat  and  passed  the 
little  frith  that  separates  this  island  from  that  of  Bressa.  Mr. 
Sinclair  insisted  on  my  having  one  of  his  ponies,  which  he  sent 
over  with  us  in  the  boat,  and  his  farmer  to  bring  it  back.  On 
this  nice  little  beast  I  took  a  ride  now  and  then.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  island  we  found  our  own  boat  waiting  for  us,  and 
after  a  mile's  traject  were  in  Lerwick. 

"  Ju7ie  24. — Visited  some  sick  persons,  baptized  a  child  more 
Ecclesia.  Anglicance.  and  spent  much  of  the  day  in  distributing 
clothing  among  the  poor.  Tr.ere  is  much  not  only  of  poverty, 
but  abject  poverty,  in  these  islands  ;  in  every  case,  what  was 
given  was  received  with  gratitude.  With  the  simple  manners, 
open  unsuspicious  countenances,  and  frankness  of  these  islanders, 
I  am  more  and  more  pleased.  Here  God  is  performing  a  great 
work,  the  greatest  I  have  ever  seen  ;  but  it  is  only  yet  in  its 
commencement.  On  examination  of  the  societies,  I  find  there 
are  in  Lerwick  420,  in  Walls  455,  North  Mavm  115,  Yell  250; 
besides  several  in  the  Fair  Isle,  and  in  Foula,  to  the  amount  of 
200  more.  I  had  to-day  all  the  Sunday  school  children,  both 
male  and  female,  brought  before  me  in  the  chapel,  to  discover 
the  most  necessitous,  that  I  might  provide  them  with  some  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  :  many  of  them  are  remarkably  fine  children, 
but  their  wants  are  great. 
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"  June  25. — I  went  to  see  the  Burgh,  situated  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Lerwick.  It  is  built  in  the  water,  and 
cannot  be  approached  without  a  boat.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of 
great  ruin ;  but  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  in  the  time  of  the  Picts,  as  they  are  called.  The  walls 
are  very  thick,  and  there  is  a  cavity  within  them,  which  com- 
municates by  doors  with  that  of  the  interior.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  these  walls  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into  such  de- 
cay. The  stones  have  been  put  together  without  any  kind  of 
cement,  and  the  building  must  have  been  a  comfortless  abode 
to  any  but  those  who  had  fled  for  their  lives  from  pirates  and 
freebooters. 

"  Having  invited  the  magistrates,  professional  gentlemen, 
and  merchants  of  the  town,  to  dine  with  me  on  board  the  Henry, 
they  came,  and,  for  the  place  and  circumstances,  the  dinner  was 
satisfactory,  and  all  seemed  pleased.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  subjects  of  science,  and  matters  in  which  the  reality  of  the 
invisible  world  is  concerned,  and  was  upon  the  whole  both  use- 
ful and  improving. 

"  June  26. — I  employed  the  chief  part  of  this  day  in  appor- 
tioning clothing  of  different  kinds  to  the  necessitous  of  the  poor 
in  the  different  neighbouring  islands. 

"  June  27. — Again  busy  among  my  poor.  This  evening  we 
go  on  board,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  early  tide  on  our  way 
to  the  north  isles. 

"  June  28. — Rain  in  the  night,  but  a  dead  calm.  About  six 
a  breeze  sprang  up,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  though  against  a 
strong  tide,  we  went  upwards  of  five  knots  ;  we  are  now  pass- 
ing through  the  North  Entrance,  and  have  the  Green  Holm  and 
the  Hoiv  Holm  on  our  starboard,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  two 
rocks  called  the  Brothers. 

"  The  legendary  rock  named  the  Frauw  Stack,  is  now  visible 
off  the  point  of  Aiswick  :  the  legend  is,  that  a  father  built  a  house 
on  this  rock,  in  which  he  incarcerated  his  daughter,  to  prevent 
her  from  having  any  intercourse  with  her  lover  ;  that  he,  coming 
in  a  Dutch  ship,  landed,  scaled  the  rock,  and  bore  off  his  prize  : 
but  it  would  appear  that  on  such  a  rock  as  this,  neither  man  nor 
woman  could  ever  have  been  incarcerated. 

"  About  one  o'clock  we  lay  to  in  a  small  bay,  in  the  island  of 
Whalsea.  Having  lowered  our  boat,  we  made  to  shore.  On 
our  landing  we  were  very  politely  received  by  R.  Bruce,  Esq., 
the  owner  of  this  island,  who  had  given  us  land  to  build  a  chapel 
on.  He  is  biiilding  a  vast  mansion  entirely  of  granite,  which 
he  quarries  at  Nesting,  on  the  Mainland,  and  transports  it  to 
this  island  of  Whalsea :  all  his  masons,  &c.,  are  imported  from 
Aberdeenshire,  from  which  he  brings  them  every  spring  in  his 
own  ships,  and  takes  them  back  again  at  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  the  days  are  too  short  for  labour.  From  the  top  of  this 
building  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect ;  but  the  sea,  and 
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comparatively  barren  rocks,  are  nearly  all  the  objects.  Above 
this  gentleman's  chimney  piece  there  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  plate 
that  was  found  in  1818,  in  the  kirkyard  of  Dunfermline,  on  the 
wrecks  of  the  coffin  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland  :  the 
inscription  is  very  simple  : — 

ROBERTUS  BRUCE  SCOTTORUM 
REX. 

The  family  arms  are  over  the  hall  door  ;  which  I  believe  are 
the  same  as  the  royal  arms  of  Bruce  :  under  the  helmet,  which 
is  surmounted  with  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  coupee,  capari- 
soned, is  the  word  TRUTH,  and  in  the  scroll  under  the  shield, 
Tcrrom  ornat  Cultura.  When  we  got  into  the  parlour  of  the 
old  mansion,  for  the  nev/  one  is  not  yet  habitable,  we  found  a 
table  loaded  with  different  kinds  of  excellent  provision.  When 
I  came  up  to  the  table,  having  just  previously  been  reading  the 
scroll  under  the  family  arms,  I  parodied  the  inscription,  address- 
ing myself  to  the  fine  old  chief  thus,  Mensam  ornat  Benevo- 
leatia.  When  I  took  the  glass  of  wine  into  my  hand,  I  rose, 
and  turning  to  the  lady,  the  laird,  and  their  daughter,  I  said, 
'  I  pray  our  good  Lord  to  bless  you,  madam — you,  sir,  and  all 
your  offspring  ;  may  you  live  in  prosperity  and  peace  ;  see 
yourselves  happy  in  your  mansion,  and  may  you  spend  many 
years  there  before  you  are  called  to  the  kingdom  of  God.'  This 
new  house  has  already  been  nme  years  in  building,  and  it  will 
require  nearly  half  that  time  yet  to  complete  it.  Taking  leave 
of  this  hospitable  family,  we  regained  our  boat,  got  on  board 
our  vessel,  and  having  a  fine  breeze,  we  entered  Burra  voe, 
in  the  island  of  Yell. 

"  Jmie  29.  Sabbath. — Burra  voe  is  the  most  commodious, 
safe,  and  land-locked  bay  I  have  ever  seen.  We  lie  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Methodist  chapel,  which  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  very  end  of  the  voe.  The  inhabitants  had  learned 
that  we  were  coming,  and  many  boats  came  off  to  tow  us  in  ; 
joy  is  in  every  countenance  :  Liay  we  answer  their  expectations. 
The  mornmg  is  thick  and  hazy,  truly  Shetlandic  ;  shortly,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  clear  away,  and  then  we  could  see  the  people 
coming  down  the  different  hills  to  the  chapel  :  it  was  really  a 
fine  sight.  The  place  was  soon  crowded,  and  the  deepest  atten- 
tion was  manifested  by  all  :  I  felt  both  liberty  and  power  to 
declare  to  them  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  becomes  the  Saviour,  ihe  Anointed,  and  the  Sovereign  to 
mankind  : — the  success  of  the  apostles'  preaching, — the  hand  or 
power  of  the  Lord,  by  which  it  was  effectual, — and  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  many  people  to  the  Lord,  which  was  the 
issue  of  this  true  preaching,  because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached,  and  his  power  accompanied  the  ministration  of  the 
word  ; — all  this  I  founded  on  Acts  xi,  20,  24.     In  the  afternoon 
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and  eveninfT  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Loutit  preached,  and  numbers 
of  the  people,  who  had  come  from  far,  remained  about  the  place 
all  day,  wishing^  to  attend  the  different  services,  not  being  able, 
on  account  of  distance,  to  go  home  and  return. 

^^  June  30. — Our  business  being  done  in  this  quarter,  I  am 
anxious  to  sail  out,  but  the  wind  is  right  ahead.  Several  boats 
are  come  alongside  with  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  and  fowls. 
They  offered  us  a  young  calf  for  Is.  6d.,  a  lamb  for  2s.  6d., 
a  duck  for  6d.,  a  hen  for  4d.,  a  cock  for  2d.,  milk  Id.  per  bottle, 
(wine  bottle,)  eggs  2d.  per  dozen,  piltocks,  a  fish  less  than  a 
herring,  for  Id.  per  score,  beautiful  red  rock  codlings  for  a  half- 
penny apiece.     Money  is  very  scarce. 

"  July  1. — The  wind  is  still  contrary,  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  a  change  in  our  favour.  The  captain  and  pilot  offer  to 
sail  out,  but  I  have  told  them  that,  though  I  would  not  wait  five 
minutes  after  it  was  fair,  yet  I  would  not  sail  till  there  was 
some  human  probability  of  our  being  able  to  reach  our  destina- 
tion ;  (Unst ;)  for  though  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  thing 
farther  to  do  in  this  place,  yet  there  is  no  use  in  going  contrary 
to  common  sense  and  experience. 

"/w/y  2. — At  last  we  got  out,  but  make  but  little  way  :  we 
are  now  in  Uyea  sound,  which  is  a  noble  bay.  I  took  the 
advantage  of  coming  here  to  go  ashore  on  the  island  of  Uyea, 
which  is  a  fine  island  belonging  to  Mr.  Leisk,  who  has  removed 
all  his  tenantry,  and  turned  the  whole  place  into  pasturage  for 
stock  cattle,  a  very  fine  drove  of  which  we  saw. 

"  A  poor  fisherman  is  just  come  alongside,  with  a  halibut,  a 
ling,  and  a  codling :  for  the  halibut  I  have  given  him  Is.  6d., 
all  he  asked,  though  the  fish  weighs  thirty  pounds,  and  is  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  for  the  young  ling  and  young  cod 
I  have  given  him  one  penny  ;  these  three  were  all  caught  about 
half  an  hour  ago.  The  Shetlander  has  no  ill  luck  who  pulls  up 
Is.  6d.  in  one  haul,  on  one  hook.  A  heavy  haze  overhangs  the 
shore  ;  but  an  old  man  has  just  come  alongside,  with  his  son's 
respects,  and  that,  if  we  will  land,  he  will  give  us  his  house  to 
preach  in.  I  dared  not  venture  in  such  dampness  in  an  open 
boat ;  but  Mr.  Everett,  and  some  of  the  ship's  company  went, 
and  he  had  a  blessed  congregation,  for  the  people  soon  heard 
the  tidings  and  flocked  to  the  preaching.  See  for  what  we 
were  obliged  to  put  into  this  sound  !  The  preachers  had  long 
sought  for  a  place  to  preach  in  here,  but  could  obtain  nothing, 
and  now  I  have  no  doubt  the  ark  of  God  has  found  a  place  to 
rest  in.  There  is  no  place  of  worship  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  this  place.     How  adorable  is  thy  providence,  O  Lord. 

"  July  3. — Four  women  have  come  begging  us  to  take  them 
on  with  us  to  Unst,  in  order  to  hear  the  preaching  there.  They 
have  already  w.^  Iked  sixteen  miles.  Here  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  scarce,  and  the  people  love  it.  Having  done  our  work  in  Uyea 
sound,  a  right  wind  in  a  few  hours  carried  us  into  Balta  sounds 
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a  fine  safe  harbour,  where  we  are  discharging  our  sand  ballast, 
and  replacing  it  with  chromate  of  iron.  I  threw  a  line  over 
the  side  to  try  my  fortune  in  fishing,  and  soon  caught  a  cod 
of  nearly  twenty  lbs.  weight.  Several  gentlemen  came  on  board 
with  kind  invitations  to  go  ashore  and  lodge.  From  Mr.  T. 
Edmonston  I  received  not  only  an  invitation  to  make  his  house 
my  home  while  I  continued  in  the  sound,  but  also  to  preach  in 
his  house.  The  latter  I  most  cheerfully  embraced,  and  went  on 
shore.  When  I  entered  his  dining-room,  he  said,  '  Sir,  in  lay- 
ing this  large  Bible  on  the  table,  I  casually  opened  on  this  place, 
and  laid  my  finger  on  this  verse  r  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee,  Isa.  Ix,  1.' 
I  said,  '  It  is  a  good  word,'  and  immediately  took  it  for  my  text, 
and  preached  on  it  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  present,  who  all  heard  with  deep  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Edmonston  was  himself  '  amazed  to  think  how  a 
subject  could  be  so  treated  on  so  short  a  notice.'  Thus,  the 
last  sermon  I  have  preached  has  been  on  the  farthest  northern- 
most ground  over  which  Britain's  king  claims  the  supremacy ; 
and  here  is  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 

"  July  4. — My  companions  and  self  went  all  to  dine  with 
Mr.  T.  Edmonston.  Never  was  hospitality  more  emphatically 
manifested.  The  conversation  was  truly  edifying  ;  and  by  the 
special  wish  of  the  family,  I  discoursed  on  the  intention  of  God 
in  the  incarnation  of  his  Son,  and  considered  the  question,  '  Did 
Jesus  die  for  every  man  V  I  then  proved  that  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  incarnation  must  extend  to  the  whole  human  race  ;  for 
it  was  the  nature  of  man  that  Christ  assumed  ;  and  the  bene- 
fits of  what  he  did  and  suffered  in  human  nature,  must  extend 
to  all  that  ever  did,  or  can,  partake  of  that  nature  ;  that  from 
the  infinite  dignity  of  our  Lord's  nature,  there  must  be  an  infinite 
merit  in  the  suffjrings  which  he  endured,  and  the  death  which 
he  died  for  man.  Of  one  flesh  are  formed  all  the  kindreds  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  : — He  became  man,  in  order  to  make  an 
atonement  for  man  :  and,  as  there  is  but  one  nature,  so  in  that 
one  nature  he  suffered  death,  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  and,  con- 
sequently, he  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;  and  through  him  every 
human  soul  may  be  saved  ;  and  thus  are  left  without  excuse,  if 
they  will  not  come  unto  him  that  they  may  have  life  eternal. 
Conticuere  omnes. 

"  The  company  heard  with  deep  attention  and  evident  interest 
my  arguments  on  this  subject ;  and  then  I  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  this  most  hospitable  family.  Mr.  Everett  remained 
behind  to  preach  in  the  same  dining-room  in  the  evening.  As 
I  wish  to  reach  London  for  the  ensuing  conference,  I  am  anxious 
to  get  away.  Late  in  the  evening  Mr,  Edmonston  sent  on 
board — no  mean  presents  to  Englishmen  in  Shetland — a  quantity 
of  potitoes,  lettuces,  cabbages,  rhubarb  for  pies,  and  four  fine 
torsks.     May  God  think   upon  this  family  for  good,  and  be 
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ever  with  them  for  good !  We  bless  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  for  the  favour  they  have  showed  to  us  his  servants ! 
Amen. 

"  July  5. — The  wind  is  perfectly  contrary  ;  it  would  be  vain 
to  contend  with  it,  for  it  is  more  a  gale  than  a  breeze.  The 
poor  people  are  now  come  to  me,  entreating  me  to  apply  to  Mr. 
T.  Edmonston  for  ground  to  build  a  chapel  on.  I  wrote,  and  re- 
ceived on  fair  conditions  a  favourable  answer  to  my  application  ; 
and  thus,  thank  God,  I  have  got  ground  on  which  to  build  a 
Methodist  chapel  in  the  uttermost  northern  region  of  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  Sunday,  July  6. — The  wind  still  continuing  contrary,  I  de- 
termined to  improve  the  opportunity  put  into  my  hand  to  visit 
Northwick.  I  set  off,  and  having  crossed  the  high  hills,  a 
congeries  of  rocks  of  serpentine,  with  scarcely  any  vegetation 
upon  them,  we  passed  Haroldswick,  and  at  length  reached  North- 
wick, about  north  lat.  61,  which  is  the  farthest  town  or  habitation 
north  of  the  British  dominions.  Here  I  preached  on  Job  xxii, 
21,  22,  'Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace,  that 
thereby  good  may  come  unto  thee.'  On  this  line  of  latitude 
there  was  no  other  sermon  preached  on  this  day,  between  this 
spot  and  the  North  Pole.  There  was  a  press  of  people  present : 
but  and  bin,  parlour,  kitchen,  and  barn,  which  opened  into  the 
latter,  were  full,  and  many  on  the  outside.  I  felt  great  power 
in  explaining  and  enforcing  the  exhortation.  I  was  too  much 
heated  to  attempt  to  mount  a  pony  they  had  brought  for  that 
purpose,  and  consequently  I  returned  on  foot  over  the  high  hills, 
accompanied  by  six  other  people  who  had  come  sixteen  miles 
to  hear  the  preaching.  I  took  them  on  board  to  dine,  and  they 
are  just  gone  off  in  our  boat  to  regain  the  shore,  most  deeply 
affected.  At  first  they  began  to  sigh  heavily,  then  to  weep, 
then  to  mourn,  and  then  all  burst  forth  into  a  most  distressing 
lamentation,  sorrowing  most  under  the  conviction  that  they 
would  in  all  probability  see  our  face  no  more  !  This  scene  wa? 
more  than  I  could  bear. 

^^  July  7. — The  w-ind  is  still  contrary.  We  begin  to  hope, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  that  the  time  of  our 
departure  from  this  place  is  at  hand.  May  God  send  us  his 
own  wind,  and  govern  it  when  sent,  that  it  may  take  us  in 
safety  to  the  haven  wh^re  we  would  be.  Mr.  Read,  one  of  our 
companions,  left  us  this  forenoon,  being  unable  to  remain  longer 
on  account  of  engagements  at  home.  He  has  gone  off  in  a 
boat  to  Lerwick,  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  quick  passage  to  England. 
We  were  all  much  affected  at  parting  with  him.  He  was  an 
intelligent,  pleasing  companion  ;  sought  to  oblige  all,  was  wil- 
lingly the  servant  of  all,  had  the  love  of  all,  and  his  leaving 
caused  the  regret  of  all. 

"  The  wind  coming  about  to  the  south-west,  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  got  under  sail.     Though  the  breeze  was  light,  we 
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attempted,  and  succeeded  in  sailing  through  the  very  narrow 
northern  entrance  of  Balta  sound.  The  wind  soon  died  away ; 
but  having  the  tide  in  our  favour,  we  were  carried  up  to  Lam- 
baness,  the  last  point  of  northern  departure  for  vessels  going  to 
Greenland.!  the  North  Cape,  &c.  ;  thence  we  made  a  little  tack, 
to  go  west  about,  to  gain  our  true  course. 

"  July  8. — Little  better  than  calm  all  night,  with  a  heavy, 
perplexing,  sickening  swell,  a  strong  tide  taking  us  northward, 
without  advancing  us  one  mile  on  our  course.  A  few  young 
whales  appeared  playing  about,  and  seemed  to  be  proceeding 
from  the  land.  There  are  also  several  fishing  boats  come  along- 
side, from  one  of  which  we  have  got  a  fine  halibut,  for  some 
biscuits  and  a  little  cold  beef.  One  of  these  boats  contained 
six  men,  who  had  all  heard  me  preach  a.t  Northwick,  on  Sunday. 
They  wished  us  a  hearty  farewell,  and  we  bade  the  blessing 
and  presence  of  God  be  with  them. 

"  Mr.  Edmonston  had  lent  for  our  amusement  the  work  of 
M.  Biot,  entitled,  ''Notices  siw  les  Voyages  entrepis  pour  Me- 
surer  la  Courbure  de  la  Terre.''  This  gentleman  and  philoso- 
pher was  received  by  Mr.  Edmonston,  and  in  that  gentleman's 
own  garden  he  fixed  his  great  pendulum  and  other  instruments, 
and  there  for  two  months  carried  on  his  experiments.  His 
account  of  this  family  is  perfectly  accordant  with  my  ow'n  obser- 
vations, for  I  have  received  at  their  hands  the  same  hospi- 
talities and  civilities, — civilities  and  friendship  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  me. 

"  All  this  day  we  have  been  tossed  in  the  sea  off  the  north 
end  of  the  isle  of  JJnst ;  sometimes  driving  to  the  east,  then  to 
the  north,  then  to  the  west,  and  again  to  the  north,  and  on  the 
whole  making  leeway.  Towards  evening  a  light  breeze  sprang 
up,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  recover  our  lost  way,  and  hope 
to  weather  the  Scaio  in  the  night. 

'■'July  9. — We  have  weathered  the  Scaw  of  TJnst,  and  are 
making  direct  for  the  western  coast,  for  Papa  Stour.  We  have 
passed  by  that  beautiful  coUectiop  of  rocks,  called  Ramna  Stacks: 
they  afforded  several  fine  views,  and  Mr.  Everett  is  busily  em- 
ployed in  sketching  them.  We  sailed  down  the  coast  oi  North 
Macin,  and  have  a  full  and  fine  view  of  Ronas  Hill.,  the  highest 
in  Shetland,  and  said  to  be  between  two  and  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Got  some  fine  views  of  that 
interesting  stack  of  rocks,  called  Ossa  Skerry  :  these  rocks  in 
all  their  phases,  approaching,  abreast,  and  receding,  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Everett.  We  now  see  Papa  Stour  ahead,  the 
island  to  which  we  are  bound  ;  and  the  high  hills  of  the  island 
of  Foula  begin  to  lift  their  lofty  heads  above  the  marine  horizon. 
Passing  on,  we  have  covered  Foula  on  the  west :  the  Hoim^ 
or  head  land  of  Papa  Stour,  running  out  into  the  sea,  has 
afforded  us  some  excellent  views.  So  interesting  a  line  of 
coast  I  have  never  seen  in  any  country.     The  variety  of  hills, 
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promontories,  slacken  rocks,  rock  caves,  and  arches  ; — the  little 
hamlets  appearing  here  and  there  between  the  high  hills,  which 
slope  down  to  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  and  present  a  variety  in 
their  surfaces  of  black,  gray,  reddish,  &c.,  &c.,  are  fine,  grand, 
and  impressive.  Our  ship  presents  a  noble  figure,  running  like 
an  arrow  along  this  coast,  and  bounding  over  the  waves.  At 
1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  dropped  our  anchor  in  Housa  Voe,  Papa 
Stow.  We  got  a  little  dinner  after  we  came  to  anchor,  and 
sent  on  shore  to  announce  my  preaching  at  half  past  three 
o'clock,  P.  M.  I  went  ashore  an  hour  before  the  time,  and  the 
men  being  all  on  shore,  we  had  the  kirk  on  the  island  full,  at 
least  three  hundred  people.  I  preached  to  them  with  liberty 
on  Mark  xi,  24,  '  Tlierefore, — what  things  soever  ye  desire 
when  you  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them.'  As  soon  as  I  had  done,  I  almost  literally  ran  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  chapel  that  we  are  now  erecting  in  this 
isle.  I  found  the  walls  raised  to  the  square,  and  one  of  the 
gables  almost  completed.  I  entered,  and  with  solemn  prayer 
devoted  it  to  the  service,  worship,  and  glory  of  the  eternal  and 
ever  blessed  trinity  ;  and  earnestly  besought  God  for  his  bless- 
ing on  the  word  to  be  preached  there,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
people  who  should  hear.  When  this  was  finished,  I  continued 
my  race,  got  to  the  shore,  took  boat,  and  got  aboard  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  the  anchor  up,  which  had  been  nearly  weighed, 
stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  got  into  Vaila  sound  by  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  P.  M.  I  now  find  Mr.  Scott,  of  Vaila,  who  had  gone 
to  Foula  to  meet  me,  after  staying  seven  days,  has  returned 
home.  He  had  gone  to  assist  me  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  a 
Methodist  chapel,  in  an  island  that  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  farthest  land  towards  the  North  Pole — the  Ultima 
Thule.  I  hope  God  will  enable  me  to  perform  this  service  also. 
He  has  wonderfully  helped  and  strengthened  me  to-day. 

"  Several  of  my  old  friends  met  me  in  coming  into  the  sound, 
from  all  of  whom  I  had  the  most  hearty  welcome ;  and  with 
them  I  have  appointed  to  preach  at  Bay  Hall  in  the  chapel 
there,  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow.  Most  of  my  friends  remained, 
and  supped  with  us  on  board,  and  did  not  leave  till  late, 

'"''July  10, — Arose  early  this  morning,  took  the  boat,  and 
rowed  to  Mr,  J.  Scott's,  on  the  island  of  Vaila,  to  consult  him 
about  going  to  Foula  ;  but  as  he  had  spent  seven  days  there 
already  waiting  for  me,  while  I  was  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
he  cannot  return,  I  then  rowed  to  Mr.  Henry's,  Burrastow,  to 
try  if  young  Mr,  Henry  can  accompany  us,  but  he  also  was 
engaged,  I  returned  to  the  ship  to  breakfast,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  got  ashore  again,  and  preached  in  the  chapel  to  nearly 
the  house  full,  from  Phil,  i,  2,  I  have  heard  some  curious 
accounts  of  the  popular  superstition  relative  to  selkies,  or  seals. 
I  will  give  them  here  : — 

"  1.  The  popular  belief  is,  that  they  are  fallen  spirits,  and  that 
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it  is  dangerous  to  kill  any  of  them,  as  evil  will  assuredly  happen 
to  hirn  who  does. 

"  2.  The  very  sea  resents  their  slaughter  :  for  the  moment 
the  blood  of  the  seal  touches  the  water,  when  it  has  been  shot, 
the  sea  begins  to  rise  and  swell,  and  seems  to  rage  against  those 
who  have  shed  the  blood  of  this  sacred  animal. 

"  3.  The  gulls  take  an  especial  care  of  the  seal ;  and  will 
expose  themselves  to  death  to  save  it.  Hence,  if  they  see  the 
life  of  the  seal  threatened,  they  will  fly  at  the  pursuer,  and  even 
flap  his  face  with  their  wings,  and  then  fly  to  the  seal  of  which 
they  knew  the  man  to  be  in  pursuit,  and  make  a  terrible  noise, 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  plunge  into  the  sea  and  make  its  escape. 
Mr.  T.  Edmonston  assured  me  he  had  been  repeatedly  thus  as- 
sailed by  the  gulls,  when  he  has  been  on  a  seal-shooting  expedi- 
tion ;  they  have  flown  about  his  head  with  dreadful  screamings, 
and  when  he  has  been  near  his  prey,  he  has  seen  them  fly  in- 
stantly to  the  seal,  make  the  most  passionate  crying  about  him, 
and  if  they  saw  the  danger  imminent,  he  has  known  them  to 
scratch  the  seaVs  face  with  their  claws,  which  never  fails,  on 
this  signal,  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  thus  elude  the  pursuit  of 
its  destroyer.  He  told  me,  farther,  that  he  had  been  warned 
by  his  simple  and  benevolent  neighbours  to  desist  from  the 
practice  of  shooting  them,  as  they  were  sure  it  would  bring  dis- 
aster and  ill  luck  upon  himself  and  family.  We  have  now  a 
live  seal  on  board — Mr.  Henry  caught  it  the  day  before  yester- 
day, in  a  net,  at  the  island  of  Papa,  and  brought  it  a  present 
to  me.  It  refuses  all  nourishment ;  it  is  very  young,  and  abaut 
three  feet  long  ;  it  roars  nearly  like  a  calf,  but  not  so  loud,  and 
continually  crawls  about  the  deck,  seeking  to  get  again  to  sea. 
As  I  cannot  bear  its  cries,  I  intend  to  return  it  to  the  giver. 
Several  of  them  have  been  tamed  by  the  Shetlanders,  and  these 
will  attend  their  owners  to  the  place  where  the  cows  are  milked, 
in  order  to  get  a  drink :  this  was  the  case  with  one  Mr.  Henry, 
of  Burrastow,  brought  up.  When  it  thought  proper  it  would  go 
to  sea  and  forage  there,  but  was  sure  to  return  to  land,  and  to 
its  owner.  They  tell  me  that  it  is  a  creature  of  considerable 
sagacity.  The  young  seal  mentioned  above  made  his  escape 
over  the  gangway,  and  got  to  sea.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  its 
plaintive  lowing  was  painful  to  me  :  we  saw  it  afterwards  making 
its  way  to  the  ocean. 

"  At  six  this  evening,  Mr.  Everett  preached  from  1  John  iii,  2, 
It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  ive  shall  be,  &c.  It  was  a  sensible 
and  good  sermon,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  concluded,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Vaila,  advised 
rae,  the  wind  being  fair,  to  lose  no  time,  but  make  sail  for  Foula. 
I  communed  with  the  captain,  got  all  things  in  readiness, 
weighed  anchor,  and  got  under  sail  by  half  past  nine.  Young 
Mr.  Henry,  of  Burrastow,  offered  his  services  as  pilot,  of  which 
we  were  glad. 
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"  Mr.  Scott  sent  us  a  present  of  a  fine  sheep,  some  ale,  porter, 
and  two  bottles  of  whiskey.  Miss  Henry  came  to  bid  as  fare- 
well, and  brought  us  a  living  lamb,  several  pounds  of  butter, 
bottles  of  milk,  and  eggs,  &c.  Many  of  the  people  came  off  the 
shore  with  presents  of  eggs  ;  fish  they  thought  too  mean  to  offer  ; 
but  a  fish  called  the  cat-head,  bigger  than  a  good-sized  cod, 
was  presented  to  me  :  the  sight  of  it  was  so  horrid  I  could  not 
bear  it :  it  barked  like  a  fiend,  and  had  teeth  like  a  dog.  They 
say  its  flesh  is  equal  to  that  of  a  fine  crab  or  lobster. 

"  We  have  now  left  this  very  affectionate  people ;  and  many 
of  them  followed  the  vessel  along  the  shore  till  we  got  to  the 
north  entrance  of  Vaila  sound,  and  shouted  farewell  from  the 
shores.  It  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  m.ore  visit  these  regions ; 
but  I  may  work  for  them,  though  I  cannot  see  them. 

"  July  11. — We  had  a  very  light  wind  all  night,  and  made  but 
little  progress  towards  the  island  of  Foula.  A  breeze  sprang 
up  in  the  morning,  and  took  us,  by  twelve  o'clock,  so  near  its 
shore,  that  we  took  to  our  boat;  by  half  past  twelve  we  reached 
this  Ultima  Thule,  proceeded  rather  more  than  a  mile  up  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain,  and  came  to  the  place  where  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  our  chapel.  It  is  a  little  enclosure,  with  a 
stone  fence,  about  ten  yards  square,  which  had  been  cleared  of 
stones,  and  on  which  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  peat  soil, 
which  had  been  used  for  a  garden,  but  had  that  year  been  left 
uncultivated,  because  of  the  projected  chapel.  We  got  a  spade 
and  dug  away  the  soil  till  we  got  to  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
having  procured  a  large  stone  with  a  good  angle,  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  and  six  or  seven  in  thickness,  and  given  out  three 
verses  of  a  hymn,  I  laid  the  stone,  where  probably  it  will 
remain  till  the  resurrection,  with  these  words  :  '  In  the  name  of 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  lay 
this  stone  as  the  foundation  of  a  house  intended  to  be  erected 
here  for  the  preaching  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  for  the  glory 
of  thy  name,  almighty  God,  and  the  endless  salvation  of  all  who 
may  worship  in  this  place  !'  As  soon  as  I  had  pronounced  these 
words,  I  knelt  on  the  spot,  and  solemnly,  in  a  prayer  of  three 
or  four  minutes,  commended  the  projected  chapel  to  the  care 
and  blessing  of  God,  praying  for  all  who  might  preach  the  word 
of  life  in  it — for  those  who  might  hear  it  when  preached — for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  general,  and  for  those  who  might 
labour  at  the  building  thereof.  The  island  itself  is  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  long  hj  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  :  it  is  com- 
posed of  three  very  high  mountains,  and  is  an  excellent  fishing 
station.  It  feeds  many  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  ;  the  latter  are 
the  best  in  the  Shetlands.  The  site  of  the  chapel  commands  a 
fine  prospect,  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  islands  being  visi- 
ble from  it,  and  to  the  south-east  the  Fair  Isle,  or  Fara  Isle. 
The  day  being  fine,  the  horizon  everywhere  clear,  we  had  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  whole  main  land  of  Shetland,  and  many  of  the 
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islands,  from  the  nearest  of  which  Foula  is  about  twenty-four 
miles  distant,  and  from  Fair  Isle  not  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
the  spot  on  which  the  foundation-stone  is  laid.  The  wind  was 
keen,  and  from  the  exertion  of  climbing  the  hill,  and  then  remain- 
ing so  long  without  my  hat,  I  was  fearful  of  taking  cold,  but  I 
have  not  sufl^ered  in  the  least.  We  rejoined  our  boat,  gained 
our  ship,  and  the  wind  and  tide  being  in  our  favour,  we  delayed 
not,  and  are  standing  so  as  to  gain  Fitfiel  Head,  one  of  the 
southern  points  of  Shetland.  A  vast  number  of  whales  have 
passed  near  our  ship,  making  towards  shore,  and  from  their  di- 
rection they  will  probably  gain  Papa  Stour.  I  acknowledge 
God's  goodness  in  giving  us  so  fine  a  day,  and  so  smooth  a  sea, 
to  land  on  an  island  at  all  times  difficult  of  access,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  port  of  any  kind.  I  have  now  finished  the  work 
-which  by  the  help  of  God  I  hoped  to  do,  and  have  been  most 
blessedly  helped  by  him,  through  cold  and  wet,  both  by  day  and 
night,  and  much  daily  bodily  fatigue;  but  through  all!  have 
been  sustained  in  health  and  strength.      Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  ! 

*'  Jail/  r3. — Heavy  rains  all  night.  By  ten  we  were  abreast 
of  Fitfiel  Head,  and  were  pointed  to  wtiat  is  termed  Noimd's 
Cave.  The  ship  pitches  so  much,  I  can  scarcely  use  my  pen. 
We  have  a  fine  view  of  this  head  and  cave.  We  are  nearing 
the  mouth  of  Quendale  Bay,  or,  as  it  should  be  written,  Cwcn- 
d(de  Bay,  that  is,  the  '  white  portion,'  and  most  fitly  so  called  too, 
as  the  white  sand  has  covered  the  ground  above  the  rocks  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  thus  given  the  whole  a  white  appear- 
ance. This  I  believe  to  have  been  the  true  origin  of  the  name. 
By  four  o'clock  we  had  a  round  sea  and  a  stiff  breeze,  and  can- 
not make  Sumhurgh  Head.  When  we  came  near  it,  the  light- 
house hoisted  its  flag  to  do  us  respect.  This  has  also  been  done 
by  all  the  sloops  belonging  to  the  islands.  Our  arrival  spread 
everywhere  :  even  the  very  fishing  boats  used  to  hail  us,  and 
ask,  '  Have  ye  Dr.  Clarke  on  board  V 

"  I  have  now  encompassed  the  whole  Shetland  group,  from 
Sumburgh  Head  south,  to  the  IS^caiv  of  Unst  north,  taking  first 
the  east  side,  and  then  the  west,  including  the  island  of  Foula. 
Now  w^e  are  bound  to  Lerwick. 

"  Sunday,  July  13. — We  had  hard  beating  all  night;  and  in 
about  twelve  hours  advanced  eleven  miles.  At  last  we  got  into 
Bressa  Bay,  where  I  went  on  shore,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  clean  things  and  a  good  washing.  By  the  time  this 
was  done  the  preaching  hour  arrived,  and,  without  eating  a 
morsel  of  food,  or  tasting  any  fluid,  I  had  to  go  into  the  palpit 
and  preach.  It  is  strange  that  1  should  have  been  capable 
of  doing  this,  after  having  been  exposed  on  the  deck  to  the 
weather  for  twenty  hours.  I  found  much  power  in  preaching, 
and  the  people  heard  with  the  deepest  attention. 

"  July  14. — We  had  much  confusion  and  labour  to-day  in 
preparing  for  our  departure.     In  the  evening  I  amused  myself 
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by  catching  piltocks,  over  the  quarter-deck.  The  piltock  is  the 
year's  growth  of  the  sillock,  which  is  the  young  of  the  Gadus 
Carbonarius,  or  coal-fish.  I  caught  twenty-three,  which  afforded 
an  ample  and  fine  supper  for  all  the  ship's  company  and  crew. 
One  of  our  companions,  while  fishing  for  piltocks,  had  the  bait 
taken  by  a  gull,  which  he  brought  on  deck.  A  second  took  it 
also ;  and  had  not  a  dense  haze  come  on,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble he  would  have  fished  as  many  gulls  as  piltocks. 

'■'■July  15. — We  took  on  board  several  sheep,  seven  ponies, 
two  cows,  and  some  poultry.  A  boat  is  come  alongside  from 
William  Mouat,  Esq.,  of  Gardie  House,  with  various  kinds  of 
vegetables,  milk  boiled  for  keeping,  green  peas,  and  a  basket  of 
strawberries.  These  are  indeed  singular  rarities  in  so  high  a 
degree  of  north  latitude. 

'■^  July  16. — The  breeze  still  against  us.  The  Dutch  com- 
modore, which  went  out  yesterday,  was  glad,  this  morning,  to 
put  back  into  port  again. 

^^  July  17. — This  morning,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  the 
captain  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out  of  Bressa  sound,  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  west,  and  a  slight  mizzling  rain.  May 
God  grant  us  a  prosperous  voyage !  Several  friends  came 
aboard,  who  took  an  affectionate  leave,  and  many  are  following 
along  shore  to  get  a  last  view  of  us.  God  be  with  these  people 
for  ever  !  A  boat  came  alongside,  and  sold  us  som-e  large  and 
small  ling,  two  haddocks,  the  largest  1  ever  saw,  and  two  gur- 
nets— the  whole  for  two  shillings. 

^'^  July  18. — We  had  a  light  breeze  all  night,  and  this  morn- 
ing are  abreast  of  the  Fair  Isle. 

'■'■July  19. — A  storm  prevailed  all  last  night,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  make  all  the  usual  preparations  for  meeting  and  wea- 
thering it.  We  cannot  keep  our  direct  course,  but  are  sadly 
beaten  about. 

'■'■July  20. — We  are  still  far  northward  of  Aberdeen,  having 
not  gained  one  foot  for  the  last  twelve  hours.  I  am  doomed  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  pass  my  Sabbath  upon  the  great  deep, 
without  getting  or  doing  any  kind  of  good.  After  breakfast  I 
read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  upon  the  deck,  and  sung 
two  very  solemn  hymns,  suitable  to  our  circumstances.  The 
weather  was  fine  all  day,  and  we  lay  generally  on  our  true 
course. 

^'^  July  21. — Rose  very  early,  and  found  that  we  had  scarcely 
gained  any  way  during  the  night. 

"  July  22. — The  rain  came  down  copiously,  not  only  on  our 
deck,  but  into  our  cabin,  and  has  given  us  great  discomfort. 
We  have  not  gained  one  mile  during  the  night :  it  seems  to  be 
the  rule  of  our  ship  to  sleep  where  she  sups ;  for  it  has  generally 
been  the  case  that  we  have  not  gone  on  in  the  night  time.  The 
wind  has  now  freshened,  and  brought  us  near  Whitby ;  but, 
taking  in  a  pilot,  we  find  we  cannot  pass  the  bar  for  several 
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hours.  Thus  we  are  detained  amid  distressing  swells.  At 
ten  o'clock,  P.  M.,  however,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
we  set  foot  on  the  pier  at  Whithy,  the  sixth  day  after  we 
had  left  Lerwick  in  Shetland.  Thank  God,  we  have  met 
with  no  kind  of  accident,  and  all  my  companions  are  in  good 
health. 

"  July  23. — Being  importuned  to  preach,  a  large  congrega- 
tion assembled  at  seven,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  I  preached 
to  them  from  Gal.  iv,  4-7.  I  was  heard  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion :  but  I  noticed  that  numbers  went  out  directly  after  the  ser- 
mon was  concluded  :  this  I  remarked  on  with  a  gentle  reproof. 
Another  irreverence  was,  to  put  on  their  hats  even  in  their 
pews,  and  thus  walk  through  and  out  of  the  chapel.  A  third 
thing,  worse  than  all,  was,  the  universal  chatting  to  each  other 
as  soon  as  all  was  concluded.  If  the  'fowls  of  the  air'  do  not 
pick  up  this  seed,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  that  such  persons  can 
profit  by  the  word  preached.  I  did  not  suppose  that  there  was 
one  place  in  universal  Methodism  where  such  irreverent,  repre- 
hensible customs  existed.  Were  /  stationed  among  these  peo- 
ple, if  I  could  not  break  these  customs,  they  would  break  my 
heart. 

"  July  24. — 1  chiefly  spent  this  day  in  making  preparations 
for  proceeding  home. 

"  July  25. — The  rain  has  fallen  in  torrents.  We  proceeded 
slowly  on  our  way  through  a  difficult  road,  and  reached  York 
about  six  o'clock,  P.  M. 

''^  July  26. — A  little  before  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  reached  my 
son-in-law's  house,  Mr.  R.  Smith's,  at  Stoke  Newington,  where 
I  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  my  wife,  two  sons, 
and  two  daughters,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  me.  Thus 
God  has  been  better  to  me  than  all  my  fears,  for  I  hear  nothing 
but  good  news  from  all  branches  of  my  family  and  friends. 
Blessed  be  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever ! 

"  July  28. — This  day  I  have  reached  my  own  house,  Haydon 
Hall,  in  at  least  as  good  health  as  when  I  set  out  on  my  voy- 
age, after  having  been  absent  six  weeks  and  one  day,  I  have 
made  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Shetland  Isles  complete,  and 
preached,  or  did  some  other  part  of  my  sacred  duty,  in  the  fol- 
lowing isles  and  ports  ; — Lerwick,  in  the  island  of  Mainland, 
Bressa,  Noss,  Whalsea,  Burra  Voe,  South  Yell,  Uyea  sound, 
North  Yell,  Uyea  Isle,  Balta  sound,  Northicick,  isle  of  Unst, 
Papa  Stour,  Vaila,  and  Foula  ;  then  around  Fitfiel  and  Sum- 
hurgh  Heads,  back  to  Lerwick. 

"  The  work  done,  the  good  effected,  and  the  good  received, 
are  in  part  given  in  this  journal.  And  now  to  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  eternal  praise  and 
glory.     Amen  and  amen." 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Clarke's  return  from  Shetland,  hearing  of 
the  serious  illness  of  his  friend  Mr.  Forshaw,  of  Liverpool,  he 
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addressed   the    following   kind   letter   of   condolence   to   Mrs. 
Forshaw  : — 

Eastcolt,  Aug.  30,  1828. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Forshaw, — It  was  only  by  a  letter  received 
yesterday  from  our  daughter  Anna  Maria,  that  we  have  learned 
that  Mr.  Forshaw  is  again  ill ;  we  love  him  and  you  too  well, 
and  have  loved  you  both  too  long,  to  hear  this  with  indifference ; 
the  account  puts  us  both  to  pain,  and  sent  us  to  our  knees  to 
implore  help  for  him  and  for  you.  On  the  sjxfety  of  Mr.  For- 
shaw's  state,  whether  for  life  or  death,  we  have  no  concern  :  I 
know  that  all  is  well  between  him  and  his  God ;  but  still  we 
cannot  but  feel  when  such  persons  are  likely  to  be  taken  away 
from  their  place  in  the  church,  and  their  place  in  society ;  but 
this  painful  feeling  is  increased  when  we  had  the  liappiness  to 
reckon  such  among  our  friends,  and  our  intimate  friends  too. 
Highly  do  I  value  Mr.  Forshaw's  worth,  and,  should  I  have  the 
happiness  of  ever  again  visiting  Liverpool,  to  find  the  place  of 
such  a  man  vacant  in  the  circle  of  my  friends,  would  produce 
pain  of  heart :  as  it  is  I  feel  for  him,  I  feel  for  you,  I  feel  for 
myself,  and  I  feel  for  society  ;  and  each  of  these  feelings  brings 
a  distinct  concern. 


"  My  last  journey  and  voyage  was  a  great  undertaking ;  God 
wonderfully  supported  me  through  it,  but  I  cannot  comfortably 
take  any  other.  With  heartiest  love  to  Mr.  Forshaw  and  Mr. 
Comer's  family,  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Mrs.  Forshaw,  your 
very  affectionate  friend,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  appears  that,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Dr.  Clarke  again 
reluctantly  undertook  a  preaching  circuit  in  behalf  of  chapels 
and  schools.  A  detail  of  one  of  these  journeys  appears  in  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Birch,  of  Bruer- 
ton:  it  is  dated, — 

Reddish  House,  Stockport,  Oct.  31,  1828. 
"  Dear  Madam, — As  you  knew  that  1  had  suffered  a  little 
from  the  effects  of  my  journey  down  to  Staffordshire,  you 
kindly  desired  a  few  lines  relative  to  my  health  when  arrived  at 
this  place.  The  gratitude  I  feel,  and  the  thanks  which  I  owe  you 
for  your  great  kindness  and  attention,  meet  this  request ;  and, 
in  thus  acting,  I  feel  not  the  slightest  measure  of  what  may  be 
called  compliment :  this  may  indeed  be  employed  when  mere 
civilities  are  to  be  acknowledged  ;  for  polite  attentions  require 
polite  returns ;  but  it  is  badly  in  place  where  genuine  friend- 
ship, in  full  operation  under  Christian  principles,  has  conferred 
upon  strangers  obligations  which  the  common  language  of 
ceremony  is  ill  calculated  to  express.     Here,  then,  that  I  may 
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not  uselessly  multiply  words,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  acknow- 
ledge your  great  kindness  with  a  heart  as  feeling  as  that  by 
which  the  kindness  was  conferred. 

"  And  now  a  word  in  the  way  of  reporting  progress.  We 
got  safely  and  pleasantly  on  to  Lichfield  ;  but  as  there  was  no 
coach  ready,  nor  any  likelihood  of  our  getting  a  passage  even 
by  waitmg  a  reasonable  time,  I  took  a  chaise,  and  while  we 
were  just  stepping  into  it,  we  saw  Mr.  Robert  Newton,  who 
had  then  arrived  by  the  Birmingham  coach,  looking  about  for  a 
passage  to  Bwlon.  I  called  him  up,  made  him  enter,  and 
drove  him  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  If  we  failed  to  get 
coach  conveyance  to  Lichfield,  we  were  equally  destitute  at 
Burton,  so  we  took  another  chaise  and  drove  on  to  Derby. 
Here  all  hope  of  getting  any  other  kind  of  conveyance  was 
taken  away,  unless  by  great  v.aiting,  so  we  drove  on  to  Lough- 
borough.  Here  I  found  myself  almost  at  my  wit's  end,  as  I 
knew  not  a  soul  in  the  place,  nor  where  to  call,  nor  for  whom 
to  inquire.  We  ordered  a  mutton  chop  at  the  inn  ;  but  the 
landlady  appeared,  and  smilingly  informed  us  that  there  was 
an  '  ordinary  in  the  next  room  just  ready,  and  she  would  feel 
much  obliged  if  we  would  go  in  and  partake  of  that.'  Now 
I  do  not  like  ordinaries,  nor  do  I  wish  to  spend  any  eating- 
time  at  a  traveller's  inn,  and  would  rather  take  a  crust  than 
dine  in  a  medley  ;  however,  we  went  in.  This  repast  was 
soon  finished  and  paid  for,  and  then  we  went  out  to  seek,  if 
not  adventures,  yet  friends  :  at  last  we  found  the  new  cha- 
pel, and  after  that  the  preacher. 

"Monday  morning  came,  and  with  it  my  heavy  work,  for 
I  was  unwell.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  con- 
course of  decent,  orderly  people  from  all  parts  was  vast.  The 
chapel  is  even  beautiful,  and  every  way  well  ordered.  I 
preached  with  all  my  power,  and  God  was  indeed  present ;  the 
people  were  much  affected,  and  I  think  great  grace  was  upon 
all.  The  collection,  to  their  great  joy,  amounted  to  £88, 
some  odd  shillings.  I  arrived  at  Derby  that  night,  got  up 
early,  and  finding  a  Manchester  coach,  reached,  thank  God, 
this  place  in  safety,  and  have  met  with  a  Bruerton  reception ; 
and  thus,  for  the  present,  ends  our  journal.  I  am,  my  dear  Miss 
Birch,  yours  aflfectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 


To  the  Same. 

Stoke  Ncwington,  Nov.  5,  1828. 
"  Dear   Miss   Birch, — I  wrote   to  vou   of  my  progress  to 
Loughborough,   and  of  my  arrival  at  Reddish  House,  at  which 
place  I  was  laid  up  till  the  Sabbath-day,  when  I  went  to  Man- 
chester,   to   preach   for   their    Sunday-schools.      We    had    an 

28 
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immense  crowd  of  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  Most  High 
rested  upon  all :  this  was  evident,  not  only  from  the  serious 
attention  and  devout  manner  of  the  hearers ;  but  also  from  the 
collection,  which  amounted  in  the  chapel  to  jCl48,  and  from  the 
doors  it  was  made  up  to  jC150.  This  was  very  far  beyond 
what  was  expected,  and  it  cleared  off  the  whole  debt.  The 
schools  are  very  numerous  ;  they  contain  now  six  thousand,  and 
are  well  orgD^^nized  and  very  useful.  This  work  done,  and  fear 
ing-  I  should  be  laid  up  so  far  from  home,  on  Monday  evening  ] 
took  the  coach,  and,  after  travelling  all  night  and  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  I  arrived,  through  God's  mercy,  at  my  daughtej 
Hook's  ;  from  thence  I  walked  to  this  place,  where  I  passed  tho 
night,  and  have  arisen  early  to  tell  you  that  hitherto  the  Lora 
hath  helped  me,  and  that  still  his  hand  is  upmi  aae  for  good. 
And  now,  my  dear  madam,  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  best 
thanks  for  your  liberality  to  my  worthy  Shetland ers.  May  God 
bless  you  in  your  deed,  and  cause  all  grace  to  abound  towards 
you. 

"  With  best  respects  to  your  good  sister,  I  am,  dear  madam^ 
yours  truly,  Adam  Clarke." 

The  visits  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  sick  were  of  a  peculiarly 
instructive  character,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  exhortations  on 
such  occasions  was  ever  tempered  with  the  utmost  kindness  of 
manner. 

At  the  close  of  this  yea?  he  had  called  repeatedly  to  see  the 
father-in-law  of  one  of  his  daughters,  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  sen. ; 
and  the  rapidly  decliniag  state  of  his  health  deeply  impressed 
the  kind  feelings  of  Br.  Clarke.  Early  in  the  following  year,  2d 
of  February,  it  pleased  almighty  God  to  take  this  excellent  man 
to  himself;  on  which  occasion,  in  reply  to  an  application  made 
to  Dr.  Clarke  to  read  the  burial  service  over  his  remains,  in  a 
letter  to  his  son-in-law^  he  bore  the  following  testimony  to  his 
worth  ; — 

"  My  Dear  Smith, — I  can  have  no  objection  to  consign  to 
the  earth  what  was  mortal  of  your  late  father,  nor  can  I  scru- 
ple, knowing  as  I  did  his  spiritual  state,  to  say,  '  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life,'  for  out  of  a 
million  of  men,  I  doubt  if  ten  die  in  a  safer  state.  And  thus  it 
is  that  the  chain  of  human  life  is  broken,  and  that,  one  after 
another,  its  links  are  severed,  till,  by-and-by,  all  will  be  dis- 
united ;  generation  succeeding  generation,  till  the  time  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things.     Yours  affectionately, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  after  reading  that  part  of  the 
church  service  which  is  performed  when  the  body  had  beea 
removed  from  the  chapel,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  put  into  the 
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vault,  Dr.  Clarke  affectionately  placed  his  hand  on  the  coffin, 
and  with  strong  emphasis  pronounced,  "  Farewell !  There  lies 
an  affectionate  father  and  an  honest  man." 


Though  Dr.  Clarke  was  returned  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  he 
had  not  left  behind  him  his  fatherly  affection  for  the  Shetland 
mission  ;  and,  as  in  the  order  of  Providence,  through  the  severe 
illness  of  Mrs.  Trueman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries, 
Mr.  T.  was  obliged  to  leave  those  northern  regions,  and  return 
with  her  to  England ;  Dr.  Clarke  immediately  set  himself  to 
find  another  labourer  for  that  vineyard,  who  should  be  calculated 
to  give  full  proof  of  his  ministry ;  and  from  a  letter,  dated  June 
28,  1829,  Pinner,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tabraham,  it  ap- 
pears how  solicitous  Dr.  Clarke  was  to  fill  Mr.  Trueman's 
place. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  Tabraham, — Long  ago  you  were  warmly 
recommended  to  me  as  a  proper  person  for  the  Shetlands.  ^Ir. 
Trueman's  wife,  who  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health  when  she 
went  there,  must  be  brought  back  to  England ;  of  course  he 
returns  with  her.  I  want  you  and  your  wife,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  to  go  to  Lerwick  and  superintend  the  glorious 
work  in  those  islands  :  in  no  place  under  heaven,  perhaps,  can  a 
faithful,  zealous  minister  of  God  have  more  fruit  of  his  labours : 
I  know  the  place,  I  know  the  people,  I  know  the  work,  and  I 
know  the  God  who  is  there  w^ith  his  faithful  labourers.  Had  I 
twenty  years  less  of  age  on  my  head,  I  would  not  write  a  leaf 
to  entreat  any  person  to  go  :  I  would  go  ;  I  would  there  labour, 
and  there  die,  if  it  so  pleased  my  divine  Master." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same.  Dr.  Clarke  proceeds  to 
detail  his  views  : — 

'*  I  regret  the  removal  of  Mr.  Trueman,  for  he  was  suited  for 
Shetland,  as  he  had  drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  his  work,  and 
had  laid  good  plans  for  future  usefulness  :  in  his  place  I  want  a 
proper  person ;  one  who  knows  Methodism,  who  will  preach  all 
its  doctrines,  who  is  strong  and  willing  to  labour,  and  one  who 
will  be  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
whole  work,  and  whose  wife  will  act  as  a  proper  helpmate,  is 
lit  to  lead  a  class  and  give  important  advice  to  the  female  part 
of  our  societies,  especially  in  Lerwick  :  now,  such  a  preacher  I 
think  you  to  be,  and  such  a  woman  I  deem  your  wife." 

That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tabraham  did  go,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Clarke,  addressed  to  him  in 
Shetland  : — 

"  My  Very  Dear  Brother, — I  thank  God  that  yourself, 
yister  Tabraham,  and  the  children  are  well,  and  that  his  work 
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prospers  in  your  hands  :  it  is  true  that  winter  is  a  dangerous  and 
slavish  time  for  the  Shetland  preachers  ;  but  it  is  their  harvest, 
and  if  they  do  not  work,  and  work  hard  in  winter,  the  male  po- 
pulation of  Shetland  will  know  little  of  Methodism;  as  during 
the  summer  months  they  are  absent  at  the  fisheries.  For  the 
success  of  your  work,  scheme,  labour,  see  that  the  preachers 
spread  themselves,  and  everywhere  mingle  your  labours ;  God 
will  be  with  you.  Set  the  people  themselves  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  islands,  and  as  concerns  your- 
selves :  watch  for  this,  work  for  this,  fast,  pray,  and  believe  for 
this." 

la  another  letter  to  the  same  Dr.  Clarke  says  : — 

"  Do  not  let  me  die  before  JDunrossncss,  Lunnasting,  Sand, 
&c.,  chapels  are  built :  with  all  my  faith  for  Shetland,  I  do  not 
see  where  money  will  be  got,  or  how  it  can  come,  after  the  green 
sod  covers  me  :  what  thousands  of  miles  have  T  travelled,  and 
what  reams  of  paper  have  I  written  over,  in  behalf  of  Shetland  ! 

"O!  my  brothers,  my  dear  brothers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  my 
brothers  Tabraham,  Stephenson,  Bolam,  M'lntosh,^  and  Rickets, 
rush  into  every  opening  door,  besiege  the  throne  of  endless  mercy  ; 
make  God  your  refuge  and  your  strength  :  do  not  kill  yourselves, 
but  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  souls  in  Shetland  :  fear  not,  the 
Lord  hath  given  the  people  into  your  hands.  Hallelujah  !  Jesus 
is  with  you — fear  not.     Yours  in  Christ,       Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Dr.  Clarke  published  a  Discourse 
on  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace,  but  intended  to  circulate  it 
merely  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance :  no  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  it  appear,  than  it  met  general  satisfaction.  Some  of 
our  learned  prelates  suggested  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
printed  in  a  small  pocket  size,  for  more  extensive  circulation, 
and  thus  it  might  become  the  companion  of  all  who  "  travel  by 
land  or  by  water."  This  Dr.  Clarke  accordingly  did,  and  en- 
titled it  The  Traveller'^s  Prayer. 

The  following  note  of  Lord  Teignmouth's  on  this  subject  is 
interesting  : — 

Poi'tman-square,  July,  1829. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — On  my  return  t&  town,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  receive  your  note  and  '  Discourse  on  the  Third  Collect  for 
Grace,'  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest,  and  I  do  hope 
that  it  will  prove  useful  in  reminding  some  of  the  careless  and 
thoughtless  of  their  dependanee  on  God  for  their  daily  and  hourly 
comfort  and  safety.  Little  did  I  think  when  I  rose  from  my 
bed  about  six  weeks  ago,  that  I  should  be  within  a  ^e\v  seconds 
of  losing  my  life.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  some  medicine, 
which  I  frequently  did  from  the  vhil  which  contained  it,  with- 
out using:  a  glass  :  I  took  one  which  contained  an  ounce  of  lau- 
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daniim  instead  of  the  proper  draught,  and  the  whole  contents  of  it 
were  in  my  mouth  :  in  a  moment,  and  before  I  had  swallowed 
any  portion  of  it,  I  discovered  the  mistake,  more  from  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  vial  than  from  the  taste  of  the 
laudanum,  and  thus  I  got  rid  of  the  poison  without  any  injury. 
How  much  need  for  prayer  that  we  run  not  into  any  danger, — 
how  much  reason  for  gratitude,  for  our  preservation  from 
dangers  which  we  neither  foresee  nor  suspect. 

"  1  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  good  wishes  :  let  me  express 
a  very  sincere  wish,  that  of  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
on  your  visits  to  town,  the  realization  of  which  will  afford  very 
great  pleasure  to  me.     I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  sincere 

"Teignmouth." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1829,  it  appears  that  the  pecu- 
niary concerns  of  Shetland  considerably  harassed  Dr.  Clarke, 
Chapels  were  multiplying  in  those  islands,  and  as  it  was  an  unde- 
viating  rule  with  him  never  to  have  any  debt  upon  them,  of 
course  it  was  often  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  find  adequate 
funds  from  the  kind  friends  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  Shetlands 
to  supply  all  these  calls,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  general 
ministry.  The  following  extracts  of  letters  to  Miss  E.  Birch 
evince  that  she  was  one  of  the  liberal  supporters  of  the  Shet- 
land mission,  as  well  as  Robert  Scott,  Esq.  : — 

Pinner,  Feb.  23,  1829 
"  I  owe  you  thanks  for  farther  help  to  my  poor  Shetlanders, 
as  intimated  by  Mr.  Roper:  such  help  could  not  com.e  in  a  time 
of  greater  need,  nor  in  a  time  when  it  would  be  more  efficient: 
to  get  the  people  places  to  worship  God  in,  is  the  greatest  cha- 
rity for  those  desolate  islands.  So  deeply  do  I  feel  for  them 
that  I  seem  to  live  for  them  alone,  and  would  be  content  to  live 
in  misery  that  I  might  contribute  to  their  happiness.  But  in 
such  a  place,  where  all  was  to  be  done,  a  little  improvement 
goes  but  a  short  way :  but  I  am  astonished  that  so  much  has 
been  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  may  be  well  amazed  that  His 
hand  has  been  so  much  upon  me  for  good  in  behalf  of  this  bless- 
ed people.  Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  who  first  began  to  help  me  in 
reference  to  the  Shetlands,  still  continues  to  help  powerfully  : 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  he  has  given  towards 
the  support  of  the  preachers,  building  of  chapels,  furnishing,  and 
houses  for  the  preachers,  upvi^ards  of  jG  1,200.  May  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rest  upon  him,  upon  you,  and  upon  all  who  have 
helped  in  this  good  work." 

To  the  same  lady  Dr.  Clarke  writes,  June  28  of  this  year  : — 

"  I  have  received  the  second  half  of  a  jC50  bank  of  England 
note   from  you  for  chapels  for  the  poor  Zetlands.     May  the 
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Lord  God,  the  possessor  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  bless 
you  for  your  deed !  May  he  cause  all  grace  to  abound  towards 
you,  and  may  your  sun  never  withdraw  his  shining." 

In  the  following  month,  Dr.  Clarke  has  again  occasion  to 
return  thanks  to  his  kind  friend  Miss  Birch  for  farther  assist- 
ance, for  in  a  letter  of  his  to  her,  dated  July  10,  he  says, — 

"  My  Dear  Madam, — I  scarcely  know  how  sufficiently  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you,  for  your  most  beneficent  grant  to  my 
poor  Shetlands.  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  see  a 
gift  of  £100  for  the  work  in  Shetland  :  it  sent  me  on  my  knees 
to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  blessing  upon  you." 

Dr.  Clarke  having,  about  this  period,  published  some  volumes 
of  sermons,  forwarded  a  copy  of  them  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter  : — 

Haydon  Hall,  Oct.  16,  1829. 

"  My  Lord, — I  humbly  beg  your  lordship's  acceptance  of  the 
volumes  of  Discourses  which  accompany  this  note.  They  are 
now  for  the  first  time  published,  though  the  substance  of  them  has 
been  preached  at  various  times  through  the  now  united  empire, 
and  the  Norman  and  Zetland  islands.  Whatever  may  be  their 
merit,  they  are  not  constructed  after  the  common  manner  of 
sermons.  It  has  ever  been  my  aim,  both  in  preaching  and 
writing,  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  words  of  God,  that  by  this 
method  I  might  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God. 
Your  lordship  well  knows  how  little  is  done  for  the  interests  of 
divine  truth,  where  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  are  taken  as  mottoes 
to  sermons,  in  which  only  sentiments  or  maxims  of  general  mo- 
rality, or  social  duties,  are  explained.  To  secure  the  end  of 
public  instruction,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  not  only  to  the  literal  meaning  of  several  exotic 
words,  but  also  to  the  import  of  many  terms  in  their  mother 
tongue,  which,  though  of  frequent  use  in  religious  matters,  are 
little  understood. 

"  With  this  short  explanation,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
these  volumes,  as  a  mark  of  my  deep  reverence  and  high  respect 
for  your  lordship's  sacred  office,  and  great  personal  worth  ;  a 
reverence  and  respect  which  I  have  long  entertained  for  your 
lordship,  and  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  late  op- 
portunity with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  of  having  the 
honour  of  paying  my  respects  to  your  lordship  at  Fulham.  The 
talis  cum  sis,  &c.,  with  which  your  lordship  dismissed  me,  have 
done  me  indeed  great  honour ;  for  your  lordship's  inflexible  at- 
tachment to  truth  and  honour  showed  me  how  much  I  should 
value  the  opinion  then  expressed,  though  retaining  a  just  sense 
of  my  own  littleness. 

"  I  hope  that  the  omnino  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  quota- 
tion, which  I  told  your  lordship  had  been  sent  in  a  letter  to  me 
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by  the  worthy  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  neither  refers  to  my 
creed  nor  to  my  essential  membership  in  the  church ;  but  only 
in  reference  to  my  being  destitute  of  its  orders.  I  am  afraid  of 
making  too  free  in  mentioning  the  following  anecdote ;  if  so, 
your  lordship's  goodness  will  pardon  me  : 

"  At  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  '  Prayer  Book  and  Homily 
Society,'  an  excellent  clergyman,  quoting  something  that  I  had 
written,  was  pleased  to  preface  it  by  the  remark,  '  The  worthy 
doctor,  who,  of  all  the  men  I  know  who  are  not  of  our  church, 
comes  the  nearest  both  in  doctrine  and  friendship  to  it.'  When 
iie  had  done  I  arose,  and  after  making  an  apology,  (which  the 
company  were  pleased  to  receive  wiih  great  tokens  of  kindness,) 
I  took  the  liberty  to  observe,  '  I  was  born,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
church,  baptized  in  the  church,  brought  up  in  it,  confirmed  in  it 
by  that  mest  apostolic  man,  Dr.  Bagot,  then  bishop  of  Bristol, 
afterwards  of  Norwich,  have  held  all  my  life  uninterrupted  com- 
munion with  it,  conscientiously  believe-  its  doctrines,  and  have 
spoken  and  written  in  defence  of  it ;  and  if,  after  all,  I  am  not 
allowed  to  be  a  member  of  it,  because,  through  necessity  being 
laid  upon  me,  I  preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  the  per- 
ishing multitudes  without  those  most  respectable  orders  that 
come  from  it,  I  must  strive  to  be  content ;  and  if  you  will  not 
let  me  accompany  you  to  heaven,  I  will,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
follow  after  you,  and  hang  upon  your  skirts.'  This  simple  de- 
claration left  few  unaffected  in  a  large  assembly,  where  there 
were  many  of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  was  sitting 
beside  the  chair,  rose  up  with  even  more  than  his  usual  anima- 
tion, and  with  '  winged  words'  said,  '  Far  from  not  acknowledg- 
ing our  worthy  friend  ;  far  from  not  acknowledging  him  as  a 
genuine  member  of  the  church,  and  of  the  "  church  of  the  first- 
born whose  names  are  written  in  heaven ;"  far  from  preventing 
him  to  be  of  the  company  who  are  pressing  in  at  the  gate  of 
blessedness, — we  will  not  indeed  let  him  "  follow,"  he  shall  not 
"  hang  on  our  skirts,"  to  be  as  if  dragged  onward, — we  will  take 
hira  in  our  arms,  w^e  will  bear  him  in  our  bosom,  and  with  shout- 
ing carry  him  into  the  presence  of  his  God  and  our  God  !'  The 
worthy  clergyman,  whose  speech  had  given  rise  to  these  obser- 
vations, soon  placed  himself  on  the  best  ground,  with  'Indeed, 
Dr.  Clarke,  my  observation  went  only  to  the  simple  fact  of  your 
not  being  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church.' 

"  Whatever  evil  may  be  in  this,  I  believe  your  lordship 
already  knows,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  res  angusta  domi*  It  was 
neither  my  fault  nor  my  folly.  Of  the  established  Church  I 
have  never  been  a  secret  enemy,  nor  a  silent  friend.  What  I 
feel  towards  it  the  angels  are  welcome  to  ponder  ;  and  what  I 
have  spoken  or  written  concerning  it,  and  in  its  favour,  I  be- 

*  Alluding  to  the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  fathefs  family,  which 
nrecluded  the  possibility  of  his  receiving  a  university  education. 
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lieye  I  shall  never  be  even  tempted  to  retract.  Being  bred  up 
in  its  bosom,  I  early  drank  in  its  salutary  doctrines  and  spirit. 
I  felt  it  from  my  earliest  youth,  as  I  felt  a  most  dear  relative. 
While  yet  dependant  on,  and  most  affectionately  attached  to  her 
(my  natural  mother)  who  furnished  me  with  my  first  aliment,  I 
felt  from  an  association,  which  your  lordship  will  at  once  ap- 
prehend, what  was  implied  in  mother  church.  Howsoever  ho- 
nourable it  may  be  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  wrong-,  to  yield 
to  conviction,  and  embrace  the  right,  that  kind  of  honour  I 
have  not  in  reference  to  the  church,  I  was  never  converted 
to  it ;  I  never  had  any  thing  to  unlearn,  when,  with  a  heart 
open  to  conviction,  I  read  in  parallel  the  New  Testament  and 
the  liturgy  of  the  church.  I  therefore  find  that"  after  all  I  have 
read,  studied,  and  learned,  I  am  not  got  beyond  my  infant's 
prayer  : — '  I  heartily  thank  my  heavenly  Father,  that  he  hath 
called  me  into  this  state  of  salvation  ;  and  pray  unto  him  that 
he  may  give  me  grace  to  continue  in  the  same  to  the  end  of 
my  life.' 

"  Begging  pardon  for  the  freedom  I  have  used  with  your 
lordship's  time,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's much  obliged,  grateful,  and  humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  Dr.  Clarke  was  again  called 
from  home  to  preach  various  annual  charity  sermons.  An  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  excursions  will  be  found  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  daughters  : — 

Reddish  House,  Stockport,  Nov.  12,  1829. 
"  My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — I  should  have  been  thankful  had 
your  letter  informed  us  of  your  better  health,  but  you  are  in 
His  hands  who  is  too  wise  to  err, — too  good  to  be  unkind. 
You  will  be  anxious  to  hear  the  remains  of  the  Halifax  busi- 
ness. ^  Sunday  morning  came,  and  the  weather  was  pretty  fair, 
and  the  country  people  began  to  come  in  at  an  early  hour.  I 
was  to  preach  in  the  old  chapel,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
new  one,  and  the  trustees  had  set  collectors  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallery  stairs  to  take  silver  from  all  who  should  go  thereup. 
This  answered  for  a  short  time  ;  but  when  John  Bull  and  his 
own  natural  family  came,  they  began  to  say,  '  We  ban  cummin 
niOi;y  a  maile  to  hear  Dr.  Clarke,  and  ye  wantin  silver  fra  we  ? 
ye  shan  ha  none.'  They  forthwith  turned  the  boxes  to  right 
and  left,  and  the  collectors  with  them  ;  forced  all  the  passes  ; 
took  the  whole  chapel  by  storm,  and  in  a  trice  filled  all  the 
great  seats,  reserved  seats,  and  preserved  seats,  and  possessed 
the  whole  from  stem  to  stern,  and  that  with  vast  quietness,  all 
things  considered.  Finding  how^  things  went,  though  I  was  there 
half  an  hour  before  the  time,  I  immediately  got  into  the  pulpit, 
and,  having  sooken  a  few  words   to  order,   be<Tan  mv  work 
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Though  the  press  was  intense,  there  was  absolute  stillness. 
Mr.  W.  Smith  had  got  your  mother,  through  his  gigantic 
strength,  into  a  pew  where  she  was  safe  and  comfortable.  I 
preached  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  some  people,  I  afterwards 
found,  had  been  blessed  exceedingly.  When  I  had  finished, 
and  looked  over  the  congregation,  though  I  was  thankful  such 
a  mass  of  the  poor  had  had  the  gospel  preached  unto  them,  yet  I 
felt  for  the  collection.  This  feeling  was  not  a  little  increased 
when  I  went  into  the  vestry,  and  saw  a  basket  brought  in  con- 
taining apparently  about  forty  pounds'  weight  of  copper,  without 
a  shilling,  sixpence,  gold,  or  paper  among  it !  However,  when 
that  and  the  collection-plates  were  reckoned,  I  was  surprised 
and  thankful  to  find  there  were  four-score  and  three  pounds 
sterling  ! 

"  On  Saturday  a  respectable-looking  man  was  introduced  to 
me,  to  prefer  a  singular  request,  viz.,  that  I  would  permit  him  to 
make,  and  present  me  with,  a  new  suit  of  clothes  !  I  excused 
myself,  and  said  I  had  a  com.pletely  new  suit  in  London,  which 
I  had  never  worn,  and  therefore  had  no  need.  He  was  sadly 
disappointed,  and  I  believe  would  have  been  glad  had  I  been 
half  naked,  that  I  might  have  been  obliged  to  receive  his  gift. 
However,  he  has  sent  a  most  beautiful  greatcoat  after  me  to 
Stockport,  which  I  have  this  morning  tried  on,  and  it  fits 
nobly  :  such  a  coat  I  never  had  before,  either  for  material  or 
making ! 

"  Now  go  to  :  by  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  Mr.  W. 
Smith  had  a  chaise  at  the  door,  and  in  we  went,  after  receiving 
the  most  unequivocal  manifestations  of  affection  and  esteem 
from  this  kind  people,  over  hill  and  dale,  rock  and  bog,  till  we 
arrived  at  Mr.  W.  Smith's,  Reddish  House,  where  we  were  re- 
ceived by  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  old  affectionate  manner. 
Your  aflfectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke." 

During  the  severity  of  this  winter,  Dr.  Clarke  exerted  him- 
self much  in  behalf  of  the  ill-clothed,  ill-fed  poor  of  his  own 
neighbourhood,  causing  one  of  his  old  domestics  to  go  into  every 
house,  and  inquire  into  and  see  the  state  in  which  the  families 
actually  were.  Much  he  did  towards  their  relief,  but  little  com- 
pared to  their  destitute  circumstances  and  necessities.  While 
his  heart  was  in  the  work,  with  his  own  hand  he  distributed 
what  he  could,  and  that  in  the  most  effectual  way,  tow^ards  the 
alleviation  of  the  distresses  around  him.  A  neighbouring  gentle- 
man, well  known  for  his  liberality,  hearing  of  his  beneficent  ex- 
ertions, called  upon  him,  and  after  expressing  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  benevolent  work  in  which  Dr.  Clarke 
was  employed,  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  join  so 
industrious  and  discriminating  an  almoner,  by  helping  towards 
increased  operations  ;  he  drew  forth  his  purse,  and  presented 
Dr.  Clarke  with  jC20,  who  lost  no  time  in  going  into  town,  and 

28* 
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purchasing  with  it  blankets,  flannel,  calico,  &c.,  &c.  With 
this  increased  stock  he  hastened  back  to  Eastcott,  and  spent 
three  whole  days  in  dividing  and  arranging,  according  to  their 
varied  and  most  pressing  necessities,  these  articles  among  the 
poor,  all  of  whom  he  questioned,  and  severally  gifted  according 
to  his  means,  and  their  wants,  with  the  articles  he  had  thus 
parcelled  out.  In  this  way  seventy  families  were  essentially 
relieved ;  and  though  exhausted  by  the  work,  and  often  cut  to 
the  heart  at  the  tales  of  wo  which  were  poured  into  his  ear,  and 
stood  corroborated  to  his  eyes,  yet  he  w^as  thankful  that  he  had 
it  thus  far  in  his  power  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  little  chapel  was  still  well  attended  by  an 
increasingly  attentive  congregation ;  and  the  Sunday  school 
produced  its  moral  influence  on  the  youth,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood rose  in  its  social  and  civil  character. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  Dr.  Clarke  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving the  following  literary  distinction  : — 

33  Great  Prescot-street,  Goodmaris  Fields,  Jan.  13,  1830. 
"  Ret.  Sir, — -I  have  the  honour  of  communicating  to  you  that 
you  have  been  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  '  Eclectic 
Society  of  London  ;'  and  the  fellows  and  members  request  your 
acceptance  of  this  mark  of  their  respect,  paid  only  to  those  who 
have  rendered  themselves  eminent  in  literature,  or  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.     Rev.  sir,  I  am  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  E.  Jenkins." 

In  the  course  of  this  month.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  the  following 
interesting  letter  to  his  eldest  daughter  : — 

Haydon  Hall,  January/  19,  1830. 
"  My  Very  Dear  Anna  Maria, — We  are  here  fast  bound  in 
ibe  glittering  chains  of  Bruma, — a  considerable  depth  of  snow, 
and  an  intense  frost ;  but  through  all  I  continue  to  go  into  Lon- 
don to  preach,  which  costs  me  a  good  deal  of  fatigue,  and 
exposure  to  various  kinds  of  weather ;  but  I  am,  thank  God, 
hardier  than  I  have  been  for  many  years.  To  me  it  is  a  real 
wonder  that  I  should  travel  many  miles,  in  an  open  gig,  or  on 
foot,  through  the  keenest  easterly  winds,  for  many  miles,  through 
the  falling  snow  and  the  descending  rains,  and  yet  not  even 
take  cold.  I  liave  never  once  missed  my  preaching  appoint- 
ments. Such  a  state  of  power  to  resist  cold,  and  disregard 
storms  and  fatigue,  I  possessed  when  young;  but  I  lost  it  alto- 
gether, many  years  ago,  in  London  :  1  got  better  at  Millbrook, 
but  was  generally  there  laid  up  in  the  winter  months.  I  lost 
all  the  good  I  got  at  Millbrook  in  the  few  months  I  was  at 
wretched  Canonbury  Square.  At  Eastcott  I  received  much 
hack    again ;    but    my    kind    friend,    Mr.    Hobbs,    taking   me 
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in  his  gig,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  my  different  places  of 
preaching,  in  all  weathers,  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  me 
to  nearly  all  the  firmness  of  youth  !  What  a  mercy  that  infirmity 
has  not  rendered  me  in  my  old  age  a  burden  to  any  of  ray  fellow- 
creatures  ! 

"  With  the  new  year  I  felt  a  purpose  to  mend,  particularly  in 
two  things  : — 

"  First,  to  read  my  Bible  more  regularly^  and  to  get  through 
it  once  more  before  I  should  die. 

"  My  second  purpose  was,  to  bear  the  evils  and  calamities  of 
life  with  less  pain  of  spirit ;  if  I  suffer  wrong,  to  leave  it  to  God 
to  right  me  :  to  murmur  against  no  dispensation  of  his  provi- 
dence ;  to  bear  ingratitude  and  unkindness,  as  things  totally  be- 
yond my  control,  and  consequently  things  on  account  of  which 
I  should  not  distress  myself;  and  though  friends  and  confidants 
should  fail,  to  depend  more  on  my  everlasting  Friend,  who 
never  can  fail,  and  who  to  the  unkindly  treated  will  cause  all 
such  things  to  work  together  for  their  good.  As  to  wicked 
men,  I  must  suffer  them  ;  for  the  wicked  will  deal  wickedly, 
that  is  their  nature,  and  from  them  nothing  else  can  be  reasona- 
bly expected. 

"  Again,  I  have  resolved  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  public  life,  having  grappled  with 
them  as  long  as  the  number  of  my  years  can  well  permit,  and  in 
this  respect  I  have  a  conscience  as  clear  as  a  diamond,  '  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  have  had  my  conversation  among  men  ;'  and 
now  I  feel  that,  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  I 
can  cheerfully  take  up  in  the  wilderness,  the  lodging  place  of  a 
wayfaring  man.  I  no  longer  like  strange  company  of  any  kind  : 
not  that  I  have  fallen,  or  would  fall  out  with  the  world  ;  for, 
thank  God,  I  feel  nothing  of  the  misanthrope  :  I  am  ready  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  salvation  or  good  of  men.  In  all 
these  things  I  think  I  am  gaining  ground,  and  yet  I  have  many 
grievous  things  to  contend  with.  Shetland  and  its  concerns  are 
still  a  heavy  burden  upon  my  spirit :  I  do  not  get  the  help  I 
might  receive  on  this  head  from  some  who  should  help ; — the 
whole  burden  is  about  my  neck,  and  I  havp  begged  till  I  am 
ashamed  of  asking  more  from  my  friends, — I  cannot  swim 
against  the  stream ;  1  must  act  like  Hagar,  '  lay  the  lad  under 
a  bush,  and  retire  to  a  distance,  lest  I  see  the  child  die,'  &c., 
&c.     Your  affectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke." 

The  preceding  letter  is  highly  interesting  :  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs,  whose  house,  at  Bayswater,  Dr.  Clarke 
made  his  home  w^hen  in  town,  while  stationed  in  Hinde-street 
circuit,  was  as  great  as  it  was  unremitted  :  and  the  observations 
it  contains  upon  personal  unkindness  and  ingratitude,  are  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy  :  too  frequently  individual 
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ingratitude  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  heart  and  the  mind 
against  the  whole  human  race  ;  the  heart  feels  that  it  has  been 
betrayed,  and  rather  than  question  the  soundness  of  the  judg- 
ment which  placed  the  unmerited  confidence  in  such  an  indivi- 
dual, the  mind  is  apt  to  cherish  sentiments  of  dissatisfaction 
against  all  others. 

Dr.  Clarke's  attachment  to  young  persons  formed  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character:  in  them  he  saw  the  future  generation 
which  would  take  the  lead  in  all  the  concerns  of  life  ;  and  to  train 
them  to  fill  up  well  its  duties,  was  with  him  a  point  of  the  great- 
est consequence  ;  and  he  pitied  as  well  as  loved  them ;  fur  he 
had  felt  neglect  in  his  youth,  and  knew  how  sore  a  temptation 
it  is  to  give  up  the  hope  of  good,  and,  consequently,  all  endea- 
vours after  its  attainment.  Thus  feeling,  thus  judging,  a  young 
person  ever  claimed  his  particular  attention,  and  he  was  sure  to 
make  those  observations  in  their  presence,  though  often  not 
personally  addressed  to  themselves,  which  he  trusted  would 
prove  as  guides  and  supporters  through  life. 

In  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  step-daughter  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  youngest  daughter,  who  was  from  home  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  health,  will  be  found  much  of  this  spirit  : — 

Stoke  Nervington,  February  22,  1830. 

"  My  Dear  Cecilia, — I  am  just  arrived  at  this  place,  and 
before  I  sat  down  the  postman  came  to  the  door  with  your  let- 
ter, and  on  hearing  it  read,  I  begged  permission  of  your  mamma 
to  answer  it ;  this  was  obtained,  and  in  consequence  I  am  thus 
engaged.  I  have  made  many  anxious  inquiries  respecting  your 
health  during  your  absence,  and  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  it  is 
improved,  and  hope  soon  to  see  you  safely  returned  to  your 
father's  house  :  I  fear,  however,  I  shall  be  out  of  the  way  at  the 
time  of  your  coming,  probably  in  Ireland,  where,  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  '  I  am  purposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life.' 
Where  I  shall  spend  it  I  cannot  tell  ;  bul  I  know  of  no  place 
where  I  should  more  willmgly  spend  the  last  of  my  days,  or 
end  my  life,  than  the  place  where  I  was  born,  educated,  first  saw 
a  Methodist  preacher,  found  the  peace  of  God,  joined  the  Me- 
thodist Society,  became  a  leader  and  local  preacher,  and  from 
which  I  was  called  to  be  a  travelling  preacher;  and  all  this  took 
place  within  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile.  If  I  can  spare  time,  I 
shall  spend  a  few  days  there,  and,  by  preaching  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection,  be  enabled  to  do  some  good. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Cecilia,  I  hoj^e  you  are  endeavouring  to 
live  in  time,  so  that  you  may  live  for  ever !  I  hope  you  read 
your  Bible.  What  think  you  1  After  having  for  more  than 
half  a  century  read  the  Bible  so  much,  I  formed  the  resolution, 
on  January  1,  1830,  to  read  the  Bible  through  once  more, 
beginning  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  first  of 
Matthew,  binding  myself  to  read  a  chapter  of  each  every  day. 
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I  read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
English,  collating  it  occasionally  with  the  Hebrew ;  I  bind  my- 
self to  one  chapter  in  each  daily,  but  I  often  read  more,  and 
have,  since  the  first  of  last  January,  read  over  the  five  books  of 
Moses  and  the  four  gospels  ;  this  I  find  very  profitable.  Now  I 
commend  this  kind  of  reading  to  you  ;  and  read  so  that  your 
mind  shall  feel  the  reading,  and  then  the  reading  will  profit  you. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  to  see  you  w-ell.  May  the  God 
of  heaven  bless  you  with  long  life,  good  health,  and  endless 
salvation,  through  Christ  Jesus,  Amen  !  1  am,  my  dear  Ceci- 
lia, your  affectionate  friend,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  appears  from  subsequent  letters  that  Dr.  Clarke,  shortly 
after  this,  undertook  another  preaching  tour;  for,  in  a  letter  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  dated  March  18,  1830,  he  says, — 

"  I  hope  to  see  you,  please  God,  my  dear  Anna  Maria,  on 
Monday  evening  next.  I  can  stay  but  two  days ;  but  your  mo- 
ther, who  accompanies  me,  will  remain  with  you  while  I  go  and 
preach  at  Derby  on  Friday  ;  at  Manchester  and  Salford  on 
Sunday ;  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  on  Tuesday  ;  at  Stockport  on 
the  following  Sabbath ;  and  then  on  to  Liverpool  to  work 
there." 

A  circumstance  is  connected  with  this  journey  which  illus- 
trates Dr.  Clarke's  feelings  as  a  husband,  and  the  intensity  of 
his  solicitude  for  his  wife.  The  incident  referred  to  is  related 
in  a  letter  to  his  youngest  daughter,  dated, — 

March  29,  1830. 
"  My  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — I  believe  you  know  that 
your  mother  was  to  meet  me  at  Uxbridge  on  our  way  to  Wor- 
cester. I  had  been  into  town  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
your  brother  John  had  accompanied  me  thence  to  Uxbridge  to 
see  us  safely  off:  on  our  way,  a  barouchette  passed  us,  but  so 
swiftly  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  any  thing  of  it  till  it 
was  far  out  of  sight,  the  horse  having  evidently  run  away. 
When  we  got  to  the  inn  where  your  mother  was  to  have  been 
waiting  our  coming  up,  there  was  no  word  of  her.  It  then 
rushed  into  our  minds  respecting  the  barouchette  which  had  so 
furiously  passed  us ;  we  inquired  and  found  that  the  horse  had 
passed  on  through  the  town,  and  nothing  more  was  known.  I 
instantly  sent  a  man  on  horseback  in  the  direction  it  had  taken, 
and  John  ran  on  foot  the  same  road  :  shortly  they  came  back, 
leading  mother  and  our  friend  Mr.  Gardner.  The  horse,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  stopped,  and  both  mother  and  Mr.  Ganiner  had 
got  out  before  the  frightened  animal  had  done  much  mischief 
to  the  machine.  Mother  v»as  the  most  calm  of  the  whole ; 
Mr.  G.  was  so  ill  and  frightened  on  vour  mother's  account  as  to 
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require  medical  aid ;  John  seemed  as  if  he  would  pant,  to  death 
with  his  terror  :  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do,  or  say,  or  appre- 
hend :  I  was  as  if  turned  into  a  stone.  The  coachman  and 
guard  of  the  coach  we  were  to  go  by  were  all  kindness  and 
attention,  and,  by  dint  of  extra  driving,  we  got  up  our  lee- 
way, and  arrived  at  the  learned  city  of  Oxford  at  the  usual 
time. 

"  I  had  spoken  very  little  from  the  time  we  left  Uxbridge. 
On  attempting  to  pronounce  Blenheim  I  found  I  could  not  ex- 
press the  last  syllable,  but  another  in  its  place,  totally  different : 
I  tried  it  two  or  three  times,  but  could  not  succeed.  It  was  the 
same  with  other  dissyllables,  and  besides  there  were  several 
other  words  which  I  could  not  at  all  catch ;  at  last  I  found  I 
could  not  recollect  some  of  my  vi^ell-known  sentences,  nor  even 
the  best-known  verse  of  a  hymn,  though  I  could  perfectly  recol- 
lect the  tune.  As  I  found  I  made  the  same  error  in  the  last 
syllable  of  words,  I  did  not  attempt  to  speak  any  more,  lest  it 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  strangers  that  were  in  the 
coach.  When  we  arrived  at  Worcester,  I  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe what  I  felt  to  your  sisfer  Anna  Maria  and  your  brother 
Joseph,  who  had  come  from  Bristol  to  meet  us ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  supply  me  with  words  very  often,  and  guess  out  my 
meaning.  I  felt  no  affection  in  my  head,  no  giddiness,  no  con- 
fusion, and  my  intellect  was  perfectly  clear,  but  my  power  to 
call  up  words  greatly  impaired.  I  was  better  the  next  day,  but 
not  recovered,  and  the  work  which  I  have  since  been  obliged  to 
go  through  has  not  helped  me. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  at  Manchester,  my  severe  labour  be- 
gan, though  I  was  not  half  recovered.  At  Oldham-street  the 
congregation  was  overflowing ;  it  was  for  the  Wesley  chapel, 
for  whose  deficiencies  they  had  had  a  sermon  in  Novembei 
last.  Well,  when  my  work  was  finished,  and  before  the  two 
last  plates  came  in,  the  collection  amounted  to  £103.  The 
poor  souls  were  in  ecstasy,  and  literally  some  of  them  jumped 
for  joy. 

"  1  was  obliged  to  go  from  that  to  Cheetham  Hill  to  dinner, 
where  was  a  splendid  provision,  of  which  I  tasted  not,  for  fear 
of  fever,  having  to  preach  at  Salford  at  night,  to  which  I  was 
driven  off  so  spent  that  I  could  barely  stand  or  speak.  The 
congregation  was  overwhelming,  the  silence  of  death  prevailed, 
and  there  was  not  an  eye  apparently  in  the  place  that  had  any 
other  object  than  your  poor  father's  face.  J  was  very  weak  ? 
but  spoke  the  deepest  and  highest  things  concerning  God,  the 
human  soul,  and  its  redemption,  that  I  have  ever  uttered.  Be 
fore  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  they  had  reckoned  the 
collection,  and  a  person  came  in  and  announced,  '  The  collec- 
tion amounts  to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds.'  In  such  times, 
having  suffered  so  much  from  poverty  and  various  distresses, 
such  collections,  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  on  the  same 
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day  too,  were  truly  astonishing.  I  believe,  if  the  people  were 
obliged  to  fast,  they  would  still  give  their  money  when  I  beg. 
I  have  little  strength  left ;  but  must  proceed  to  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  to-morrow,  and  to  Stockport,  for  their  schools,  on  the 
next  Sabbath. 

"  I  hope  your  mother,  by  her  quiet  stay  at  Worcester,  is  re- 
covering the  strength  her  fright  had  weakened.  Let  all  know 
of  our  safety.     Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

It  appears  that,  in  the  month  of  April,  Dr.  Clarke  once  more 
visited  Ireland.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  detained  by  various 
circumstances  in  Liverpool,  some  of  which  he  details  in  the 
following  letters  to  Mrs.  Clarke  : — 

Liverpool,  April  17,  1830. 
"  This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day,  my  very  dear 
Mary ;  and  this  day  I  have  kept  with  comfort  for  above  forty 
years.  You  are  more  regardless  of  these  kinds  of  observances 
than  I  naturally  am ;  with  my  mind  such  things  have  much 
weight ;  and  now,  being  absent,  I  wish  to  show  you  that  I  carry 
the  remembrance  of  it,  and  my  respect  for  it,  two  hundred 
miles  beyond  my  own  dwelling.  Many  may  deplore  their  mar- 
riage, and  such  I  would  advise  to  forget  their  wedding-day  ;  but 
whether  motives,  principles,  or  circur^stances  be  considered,  I 
never  yet  found  reason  to  deplore  mine.  I  am  much  exhausted 
by  my  journey,  but  find  I  have  both  to  read  prayers  and  preach 
in  the  large  "chapel  to-morrow.  Well,  this  is  the  mode  to  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  this  is  the  way  I  am  taking,  and  in 
that  day  all  my  preachings  will  end,  and  my  thoughts  perish. 
The  God  of  heaven  be  ever  Muth  you,  and  all  belonging  to  us. 
Your  affectionate  husband,  Adam  Clarke  " 


To  the  Same. 

April  20,  1830. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  my  dear  Mary,  that  I  am 
still  in  Liverpool ;  but  the  weather  is  so  exceedingly  rough,  and 
the  sea  working  so  tempestuously,  that  I  feel  no  desire  to  go  on 
board. 

"  This  is  the  missionary  anniversary.  Their  bespoken  chair- 
man having  been  taken  ill,  I  was  obliged  to  occupy  his  place, 
and  sit  in  that  chair  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock ;  and  the  meet- 
ing was  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  evening.  Mr.  Comer 
accompanied  the  preachers  yesterday  to  hold  a  similar  meeting 
in  Chester ;  they  returned  but  just  in  time  to  begin  with  us 
here.     The  river  was  very  rough,  and  just  under  their  eyes 
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they  saw  a  boat  ingulfed,  having  eight  persons  on  board,  out  of 
which  number  six  perished  ! 

"  Mr.  Everett  has  arrived,  and  accompanies  me  to  Ireland. 
If  the  weather  become  fine,  we  are  to  sail  to-morrow.  I  com- 
mend ourselves  to  God  and  to  your  prayers.  May  he  bless  you 
and  save  us,  says  your  affectionate  husband, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Clarke's  journal  that  himself  and  his  friend  Mr.  Everett  set 
sail  in  the  Chieftain  steam-packet  for  Belfast,  at  half  past  ten, 
P.  M.,  April  21st,  1830. 

''April  23. — We  left  Belfast  for  Coleraine,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  Irish  miles,  and  after  various  driving,  got  there 
safely,  whence  we  took  a  chaise  to  Port  Stuart,  the  residence 
of  John  Cromie,  Esq.,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  and 
affectionately  received.  On  coming  to  this  place,  which  is 
about  three  miles  from  Coleraine,  I  passed  by  several  of  those 
places  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood.  The  church 
in  which  the  school  was  kept  where  I  had  part  of  my  education, 
is  totally  destroyed  ;  but  it  is  compensated  by  a  new  one,  neat 
enough,  and  sufficiently  large  for  the  size  of  the  parish.  The 
house  where  my  father  lived  has  been  lately  repaired  in  a 
respectable  manner.  I  have  spent  chief  part  of  the  day  in 
looking  at  Mr.  Cromie's  various  improvements  ;  and  afterwards 
dined  with  a  party  he  had'  invited,  which  was  at  once  select  and 
intelligent ;  .and  the  conversation  was  either  religious,  phlioso- 
phical,  or  both.  From  such  a  company  something  was  to  b© 
learned,  and  to  it  something  might  be  communicated.  Mr. 
Cromie  himself  is  a  true  gentleman,  has  a  mind  well  cultivated 
with  learning,  and  stored  with  useful  knowledge.  The  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  ever  well-timed  display  of  his  hospi- 
tality, convey  the  most  favourable  impression  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  guests ;  and  the  extreme  ease  of  his  manners  re- 
moves all  constraint  from  the  minds  of  his  friends;  and  all 
these  favourable  circumstances  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
elegance  and  dignity  of  his  person. 

"  This  gentleman  has  made  a  port  here,  where  nature  seems 
not  to  have  intended  one.  He  has  scooped  out  a  basin  for  the 
fishermen's  boats,  out  of  the  solid  whinstone  rock ;  he  has  in 
another  place  shut  out  the  sea;  at  another  introduced  it;  and 
all  along  his  part  of  the  shore  in  this  place,  he  has  gained  upon 
the  sea.  He  employs  a  number  of  the  poor,  whom  he  makes 
instrumental  to  his  own  comfort  by  labour  and  improvements  in 
which  they  themselves  are  particularly  concerned. 

"  He  is  attached  to  true  religion,  promotes  the  welfare  of 
those  around  him  by  educating  the  young,  and  getting  the  gos- 
pel preached  to  all. 

"  Ap7-il  24. — Much  indisposed  all  day. 
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"  Sunday,  April  25. — Rose  considerably  better,  and  set  off 
to  preach  at  Coleraine  one  of  the  missionary  sermons.  The 
congregation  was  large  and  deeply  attentive.  The  mayor  and 
some  of  the  magistrates  were  present,  the  former  of  whom  be- 
came one  of  the  collectors.  Having  published  for  Mr.  Ever- 
ett to  preach  there  in  the  evening,  I  proceeded  back  to  Port 
Stuart,  where  I  was  earnestly  solicited  to  give  them  a  sermon 
at  six  o'clock,  when  the  Methodist  chapel  was  as  full  as  it  could 
be  of  anxious  and  deeply  attentive  hearers  ;  and  I  was  enabled 
to  give  them  deep  and  solemn  advice  from  Exod.  xiv,  15 :  '  To 
go  forward'  in  that  way  in  which  God  had  placed  their  feet. 

"  April  26. — I  took  a  walk  to  the  grounds  above  Port  Stuart, 
which  afforded  me  a  most  grand  prospect.  While  walking  oa 
the  hills,  I  met  an  old  woman,  evidently  a  beggar,  nearly  in 
rags,  who  came  up,  and  courtesying  to  me,  said,  '  Is  not  your 
name  Mr.  Clarke  ]'  Yes,  I  am  called  Clarke ;  but  there  are 
many  others  of  that  name,  and  it  may  be  after  one  of  them  you 
are  inquiring.  '  No,  sir,  it  is  yourself.  Did  you  not  preach 
many  years  ago  at  New  Buildings,  near  Derry  V  Did  you  hear 
a  person  of  that  name  preach  there  1  '  Yes,  sir,  I  heard  you  : 
but  you  were  then  very  young.'  Who  was  there  beside  you? 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountjoy  and  Mr.  Hallidny.''  Who  else  \  '•Betty 
Quige.''  Well,  where  did  I  go  to  from  New  Buildings  ?  '  Up 
the  hill,  to  meet  the  class,  and  to  sleep.'  What  else  do  you 
recollect  1  '  O,  you  held  a  meeting  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock.  I  then  lived  servant  in  Mr.  Mountjoy's  family,  which 
was  several  miles  from  New  Buildings ;  but  still  I  was  at 
Mr.  Halliday's,  where  you  preached,  before  five.'  Thus  circum- 
stantially detailed  to  my  own  perfect  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances themselves,  did  I  find  that  I  had  actually  before  me  a 
person  who  heard  the  first  sermon  1  ever  attempted  to  preach. 
I  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  bade  her  call  upon  me.  At  the  same 
time  and  place,  I  recollect  a  young  man  of  the  society  said  to 
me,  '  You  are  very  young  to  take  upon  you  to  unravel  the  word.' 
Most  probably  this  is  the  only  person  living  who  heard  me  first 
venture  to  explain  a  text,  which  was,  I  recollect,  1  .John  v,  19, 
'  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.'  This  was  about  the  year  1780,  or  rather  before, — 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  What  scenes  of  well-tried  being 
have  I  since  passed  through  !  I  have  laboured  hard  to  be  use- 
ful ;  1  have  suffered,  and  have  not  fainted ;  but  still  I  may  truly 
say,  I  have  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  pray  God  to  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.     May  I  live  to  grow  wiser  and  better ! 

"  April  27. — I  went  over  all  this  port,  visiting  in  their  houses 
those  whom  I  had  known,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  in  religious 
fellowship  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  I  found  but  few  of  that  time 
remaining ;  but  many  of  their  descendants.  In  each  house  I 
spoke  particularly  on  the  things  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  a  better  world  ;  and  in  every  house  1  prayed  with 
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the  family.  This  was  pleasing  to  all.  Several  of  the  old 
people  were  in  raptures ;  and  some  of  them,  heing  blind,  could 
not  help  still  thinking,  that  '  the  little  boy,'  and  '  the  good  little 
boy,'  that  was  used  so  long  ago  to  visit  and  pray  with  them,  was 
now  come  again  after  a  lengthened  absence.  Of  my  present 
growth  they  could  not  judge,  being  from  their  blindness  unable 
to  discern  objects  ;  and  their  minds  passed  over  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  past  they  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  present ;  and  half  a  century  was  at 
once  lost.  One  effect  of  this  was,  they  forgot  their  own  ad- 
vance in  life  ;  forgot  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  fifty  years,  and 
talked  with  me  in  the  same  endearing  strain  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  they  were  once  accustomed  to  converse  with 
the  'little  boy.'  '  O,  my  dear,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are 
come  again !  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  once  more.'  Even 
the  children,  hearing  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  talk 
thus,  seemed  at  once  to  consider  me  as  some  one  of  the  family 
that  had  been  out  on  a  journey  for  a  long  time,  but  was  now 
returned  home  ;  and  to  me  how  delightful  were  this  morning's 
visits.  Seeing  in  the  same  habitation  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, young  men  and  young  women,  children  and  babes, 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  words  from  which  I  preached  in  the 
evening,  1  John  ii,  12,  13,  and  14  ;  at  which  time  the  poor  old 
woman,  before  referred  to,  was  present,  and  thus  she  heard  the 
first,  and  has  now  heard  the  last  sermon  which  I  have  preached 
up  to  this  time. 

"  April  29. — I  rose  between  four  and  five.  The  morning 
was  most  beautiful ;  the  sea  literally  calm,  not  having  the 
slightest  ruffle  upon  its  polished  surface. 

"  May  1. — There  is  a  keen  west  wind,  with  thunder,  lightning, 
and  heavy  showers.  1  was  up  as  usual  long  before  five,  beholding 
the  vast  ocean  rolling  his  tremendous  but  magnificent  waves  to 
the  shore,  and  against  and  over  the  rocks.  What  pleasing  ideas 
are  awakened  in  my  mind  while  visiting  these  scenes  of  my 
boyish  days,  and  passing  by  the  places  where  I  first  heard  the 
pure  gospel  of  the  "Son  of  God,  and  first  saw  a  Methodist 
preacher  ;  and  especially  when  I  entered  that  field  where,  after 
having  passed  through  a  long  night  of  deep  mental  and  spiritual 
affliction,  the  peace  of  God  was  spoken  to  my  heart,  and  his 
love  shed  abroad  in  it !  I  would  give  almost  any  thing  to  buy 
that  field  where  I  found  the  heavenly  treasure  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  sold  !  O,  it  almost  makes  me  young  again  to  view  these 
scenes  !  The  boisterous  winds  are  now  driving  the  tremendously 
majestic  surges  of  the  Deucaledonian  sea  almost  to  my  feet. 

"  I  have  to-day  purchased  a  house  in  Port  Stuart,  In  nomine 
EterncB  ei  IndividucB  Trinitatls  I  From  all  the  circumstances 
narrated  above,  the  place  is  dear  to  me.  Here  I  purpose  spend- 
ing three  months  in  the  succeeding  summers  of  my  life,  if  it  be 
spared.     May  God  smile  on  what  1  have  done,  and  make  it  a 
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blessing  to  myself,  and  the  many  among  whom  it  is  my  intention 
to  proclaim  the  word  of  life  and  salvation  ! 

"  Mai/  2. — I  heard  Mr.  Everett  preach  a  good  sermon  in  this 
place  at  half  past  seven  ;  thence  I  had  to  go  to  Coieraine  to 
preach  at  half  past  ten,  where  I  had  a  large  and  attentive 
congregation. 

''May  3. — I  rose  at  four,  and  began  answering  some  letters 
previously  to  my  departure  from  this  most  hospitable  mansion. 
Directly  after  breakfast,  we  set  off  for  Grace  Hill^  a  Moravian 
settlement  near  Ballymena.  I  find  the  single  sisters  are  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  their  institution  to-morrow.  Three  of 
the  Moravian  ministers  supped  with  me  at  my  friend  Mrs.  Ken- 
ning's  :  they  are  sensible,  pious  men,  of  simple  manners  and 
cheerful  tempers.  The  conversation  was  miscellaneous  ;  and 
they  strongly  invited  me  to  remain,  and  preach  for  them;  but 
as  this  could  not  be  on  the  morrow,  and  I  had  no  time  to  wait 
longer,  I  was  forced  to  decline. 

"  May  4. — The  jubilee  mentioned  above  began  early  this 
morning,  by  strewing  flowers  before  the  doors  of  all  the  single 
sisters,  whether  in  the  house  of  their  instruction,  or  living  in 
the  houses  of  their  parents  in  the  village.  After  this,  a  band, 
of  music,  formed  of  the  young  men  of  the  institution,  played 
some  sacred  airs  and  psalm  tunes  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
square,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  is  to  be 
repeated  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  are  to  have  a  religious 
meeting  in  their  chapel,  to  which  I  was  to  have  been  invited,  had 
I  remained  ;  but  we  proceeded  to  Antrim,  and  thence  to  Belfast. 

''■May  5. — Understanding  that  the  Hibernia  steam-packet 
sails  to-morrow  for  Liverpool,  I  have  sent  to  take  our  passage 
in  her. 

''May  6. — Left  Belfast  pier-head  at  eleven  this  morning. 
The  weather  was  hazy,  with  much  rain.  We  had  only  ten 
cabin  passengers,  and  no  female.  I  amused  myself  with  read- 
ing a  part  of  '  Mr.  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  Coast  of  the 
County  Antrim.'  It  is  both  intelligent  and  scientific.  He 
founded  a  literary  society,  called  the  Palaesophic  Society.  Short- 
ly after,  others  raised  one,  denominated  the  Neosophic  Society. 
These  two  were  blended  together,  and  out  of  them  arose  '  The 
Royal  Irish  Academy.'  This  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
patron,  George  III.  Mr,  Hamilton  (who  became  a  member 
of  the  latter,  and  was  ordained  and  made  a  magistrate)  met  with 
the  following  most  tragical  end  : — He  had  been  very  active  in 
taking  up  and  bringing  to  justice  several  of  the  rebels ;  for  this, 
the  rebel  party  vowed  his  destruction.  Discovering  the  house 
in  which  he  was  to  lodge  for  the  night,  they  surrounded  it,  and 
threatened  the  inmates,  that  if  they  did  not  at  once  deliver 
Mr.  Hamilton  into  their  hands,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  consume  it,  and  all  within  it.  On  the  reiteration  of  which 
threat,  the  servants  thrust  Mr.  Hamilton  out  of  the  door,  when 
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the  mob  instantly  despatched  him  in  the  most  perfect  cold  blood, 
and  then  quietly  withdrew  ! 

"  May  7. — The  morning  opened  beautifully,  and  we  came  on 
at  considerable  speed.  Through  mercy,  I  stepped  on  the  pier  at 
eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  having  been  absent  from  the  time  of  oux 
embarcation  seventeen  days.  God  be  thanked  for  his  pre- 
serving mercy  and  sustaining  grace.     Amen,  amen. 

"  May  8. — I  rested  to-day  at  Liverpool,  and  had,  as  usual, 
several  albums  presented  me  to  write  in ;  in  one  I  wrote  the 
following  : — 

'  God,  the  eternal  Spirit,  the  unoriginated  fountain  of  exist- 
ence, is  also  a  being  of  incomprehensible  goodness.  From 
goodness  spring  benevolence  and  beneficence  ;  and  these  have 
for  their  principal  objects  those  intelligent  creatures  which  he 
made  in  his  own  image,  and  in  his  own  likeness  ;  benevolence 
wills  their  happiness — beneficence  labours  to  promote  it :  these 
attributes  can  never  be  atfected  by  partialities  or  caprices.  All 
human  beings  are  equally  their  objects  :  this,  their  perfection 
and  independence  demonstrate.  Hence  God  wills  the  salvation 
of  all  men,  and  Jesus,  by  his  grace,  has  tasted  death  for  every 
man.' 

"  In  a  friend's  album  I  wrote  the  following  : — 

'  The  Seasons  of  Adam  Clarke's  life, 

*I  have  enjoyed  the  spring  of  life — 
I  have  endured  the  toils  of  its  summer — 
I  have  culled  the  fruits  of  its  autumn — 
I  am  now  passing  through  the  rigours  of  its  winter  ; 
And  am  neither  forsaken  of  God, 
Nor  abandoned  by  man. 

I  see  at  no  great  distance  the  dawn  of  a  neio  day, 
The  first  of  a  spring  that  shall  be  eternal  ! 

It  is  advancing  to  meet  me  ! 

I  run  to  embrace  it  ! 
Welcome  !  welcome  !  eternal  spring  ! 
Hallelujah  !' 

"  Sunday,  May  9. — I  preached  this  morning  at  Leeds-street, 
from  Matthew  vii,  7,  8.  The  mighty  power  of  God  was  present 
among  the  people,  and  all  rejoiced  in  the  consolation. 

''^  May  10. — Being  determined  to  get  home  as  speedily  as 
possible,  I  took  a  place  in  the  express  coach,  and  set  off  from 
Liverpool.  I  did  not  perceive,  till  we  reached  Warrington, 
that  we  had  nine  convicts,  five  in  one  chain,  and  four  in  another, 
on  the  head  of  the  coach,  accompanied  by  two  keepers.  They 
had  been  convicted  of  various  oflences,  and  were  sent  from 
Lancaster  to  London,  in  order  for  transportation.  Had  I  known 
of  it  in  time,  to  have  travelled  with  this  company  no  man  could 
have  persuaded  me  ;  their  manacled  hanils  and  fettered  legs 
were  a  dismal  sight  to  me,  and  the  sound  of  their  rattling  chains 
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was  not  only  new  to  my  ears,-  but  produced  sensations  of  the 
most  painful  nature  to  my  mind.  They  suffered  much  in  getting 
up  and  down,  off  and  on  the  coach,  and  were  their  punishment 
to  extend  no  farther  than  what  they  endured  on  this  journey, 
1  am  sure  their  sin  was  dearly  bought. 

""May  11. — After  a  journey  of  twenty-seven  hours'  length, 
I  arrived  in  town,  and  after  remaining  a  night  at  my  excellent, 
kind,  and  hospitable  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs's,  and  being 
refreshed  by  a  few  hours  sound  sleep,  which  my  feelings  and 
circumstances  had  prevented  me  from  having  on  the  previous 
night,  I  the  next  morning.  May  12,  set  off  to  my  residence, 
Haydon  Hall,  where,  through  God's  mercy,  I  found  all  my 
family  well,  and  no  evil  tidings  awaiting  my  return.  0  Lord, 
for  all  thy  mercies,  make  me  and  keep  me  thankful. 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Clarke's  return  home,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  :  its  subject  is 
interesting,  and  one  on  whicii  that  lady  requested  his  opinion  : — 

Haydon  Hall,  June,  1830. 
•'  Dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson, — You  wish  for  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  confirmation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  rite  by  which 
the  moral  burden  is  taken  from  off  the  shoulders  of  the  sponsors 
and  transferred  to  those  shoulders  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 
Now,  as  long  as  these  opinions  and  feelings  relative  to  it  pre- 
vail in  the  minds  of  all  parties,  I  say  in  God's  name,  let  the 
rite,  duly  administered,  be  humbly  received  ;  but  the  subjects 
of  it  should  be  well  informed  that  by  it  they  have  not  merely 
performed  a  duty,  and  so  far  may  have  an  easy  conscience,  but 
in  addition,  they  have  b)^  it  taken  a  strong  and  perpetual  yoke 
upon  their  necks,  in  their  vow  '  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all 
his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  that  they  should  keep  God's 
holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days 
of  their  lives.'  This  is  no  ordinary  obligation.  This  they 
solemnly  take  on  them  when  they  come  to  be  confirmed,  and  by 
the  act  they  come  under  a  new  and  perpetual  covenant  to  give 
themselves  wholly  to  God,  that  they  may  have  a  thorough 
'death  unto  sin,'  and  a  complete  '  new  birth  unto  righteousness.' 
Should  any  young  person  say,  'If  all  this  is  comprised  in  being 
confirmed,  then  I  will  not  be  confirmed  at  all  :'  I  answer,  You 
are  bound  to  all  this  by  your  profession  of  Christianity  :  so  that, 
confirmed  or  not  confirmed,  this  yoke  is  about  your  neck,  an(J 
if  you  break  it,  or  throw  it  away,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  your  final 
destruction.  Again,  the  rite  itself  is  useful  to  call  these  thmgs 
to  remembrq.nce,  and  who  knows  how  much  grace  may  be  re- 
ceived during  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  and  especially 
by  having  a  holy  man's  hands  laid  on  your  head,  and  the  bless- 
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ing-  and  protection  of  God  solemnly  invoked  on  your  behalf. 
Tell  these  things  to  your  dear  daughters  and  sons,  and  tell  them 
another  thing,  of  which  few  would  think,  viz.,  that,  not  having 
the  opportunity  of  being  confirmed  when  I  had  arrived  at  that 
age  in  which  I  had  an  ecclesiastical  right  to  receive  it,  I  was 
determined  not  to  be  without  it,  and  therefore  went  and  received 
confirmation  even  since  1  became  a  Methodist  preacher.  Yes  ; 
I  was  confirmed  in  the  Collegiate  church  at  Bristol,  in  the  year 
1782,  by  that  very  holy  man,  Dr.  Lewis  Bagot,  then  bishop 
of  that  see,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich.  You  see  now, 
my  good  sister,  both  from  my  teaching  and  my  practice,  what 
I  think  of  the  rite  of  confirmation  ;  and  I  will  just  add  one 
w^ord  more, — I  believe  the  rite  will  be  very  solemnly  adminis- 
tered by  the  present  bishop  of  London,  who  will  go  through  the 
whole  with  an  honest  conscience  towards  God.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  I  should  write  a  little  tract  on  this,  as  I  did 
on  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace,  now  called  '  The  Traveller's 
Prayer.'     I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  yours  aflfectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Clarke  could  make  a  pur- 
chase of  any  dwelling-honse  in  the  sister  kingdom  without  his 
English  friends  being  seriously  afraid  that  he  purposed  leaving 
England  as  a  place  of  residence ;  but  in  the  latter  kingdom  re- 
sided all  his  children  ;  and  those  who  best  knew  the  strength  of 
his  parental  feelings,  were  the  last  to  give  credit  to  such  a 
report,  which,  however,  at  this  time  became  very  extensively 
circulated.  That  he  was  attached  to  Ireland  as  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  that  he  loved  and  admired  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Irish  people,  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  his  long  residence 
in  England — his  family  relationship — his  best  friendships  were 
all  here — all,  indeed,  but  those  indescribable  early  associations 
which  every  good  mind  feels,  and  dvi^ells  on  with  enthusiastic 
devotion ;  nor  are  those  feelings  to  be  envied  which  can  allow 
their  possessor  to  "  creep  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,"  un- 
moved by  the  recollections  of  childhood. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  his  own  home,  he  wrote 
and  published  another  volume  of  sermons ;  and,  as  before  he 
preached  his  sermons  he  never  committed  them  to  paper,  merely 
studying  the  subject  which  he  proposed  to  take,  and  which  was 
almost  universally  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  or  epistle  for  the 
day,  it  could  have  been  no  easy  task  for  Dr.  Clarke  so  to  pos- 
sess his  mind  and  memory  with  the  subjects  delivered,  as  to  pre- 
serve their  resemblance  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press ;  but  on 
all  occasions  so  carefully  did  he  study  the  meaning  and  bearings 
of  his  discourses  with  their  respective  contexts,  that  both  in  his 
preaching  and  writing,  the  same  individual  is  felt  to  be  speaking, 
and  to  be  affectionately  exhorting  his  hearers  and  his  readers 
to  come  to  God  through  Christ,  for  all  things  are  now  ready. 
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Dr.  Clarke  was,  at  this  period,  on  the  Hinde-street  circuit. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  come  from  Hay- 
don  Hall,  to  his  appointments  in  that  circuit,  on  the  Sabbath 
mornings ;  consequenth%  he  generally  left  home  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  rem.ained  over  the  Sabbath  at  Bayswater,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  where  he  felt  perfectly  free  to  go  out  and 
come  in  at  pleasure,  and  by  the  undeviating,  affectionate  at- 
tention of  which  family,  his  visits  to  London  were  rendered 
easy,  and  even  salutary  to  his  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Dr.  Clarke  was  once  more  called  upon 
to  leave  home,  as  appears  from  the  following  letters,  the  first  of 
which  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  from  Carmarthen,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting, 
who  had,  owing  to  an  accident,  been  prevented  from  fulfilling 
his  en| 
place  :- 

Carmarthen,  July  2,  1830. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — Your  letter  came  in  while  we 
were  at  dinner  to-day  :  I  was  glad  to  see  it,  and  had  much  ado 
to  keep  from  opening  it  at  the  table  :  but  I  managed  to  get  out 
directly  the  cloth  was  removed.  I  am  thankful  to  God  that  you 
are  so  far  well,  but  am  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  not 
meeting  you  in  Liverpool,  which  makes  me  indifferent  about 
going  there  myself. 

"  You  know  I  have  to  preach  at  Bi-uerton  shortly ;  and  I  am 
advised  to  take  it  in  my  way  hence  :  in  order  to  this,  I  must 
retrace  my  way  to  Worcester,  a  painful  journey  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  which  took  me  last  Wednesday  from  half  past 
five  A.  M.  to  eleven  P.  M.,  knocked  variously  about;  and  con- 
fined with  the  worst  company  with  which  I  was  ever  compelled 
to  travel  :  the  last  half  of  the  road,  however,  I  had  three  good 
companions  in  the  coach,  who  took  off  much  of  the  tedium  of 
the  journey  by  their  intelligent  and  scientific  conversation  :  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  a  slavish  journey. 

"  On  the  next  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  found  myself  ap- 
pointed to  preach  out  of  doors :  three  sermons  had  already  been 
preached  at  five,  seven,  and  ten  o'clock.  I  went  to  Field,  but 
before  the  last  preacher  had  done,  the  rain  descended,  the  winds 
blew,  and  the  floods  came  :  so  we  were  driven  into  the  chapel 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  upon  us  :  my  fatigue 
after  this  service  was  great,  and  yet  I  had  to  begin  the  district 
meeting  this  morning  at  six.  I  have  now  finished  one  whole 
day  of  district  work  ;  but  it  is  slow  and  tedious,  owing  to  scarce- 
ly one  half  of  the  preachers  being  able  to  speak  English  :  and 
thus  there  must  be  an  interpreter  from  them  to  me,  which  takes 
up  double  time. 

"  South  Wales  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  countrv  I  have 
ever  seen  for  wood  and  water,  hill  and  dale  :  the  countrv  forms 
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a  most  lovely  picture,  and  the  people  are  more  than  civil :  they 
are  clean,  vi^ell  clothed,  and  in  every  respect  decent :  and  some 
of  the  women  are  exceedingly  fine.  Hitherto  I  have  had  no 
reason  to  speak  any  thing  but  good  of  them  or  their  country. 
They  hear  the  word  of  life  with  the  utmost  attention ;  but  I 
think  the  preachers  are  not  strict  in  their  discipline ;  they  make 
nothing  of  beginning  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  hour,  after  the 
proper  service  time,  and  excuse  themselves  by  saying,  '  O,  it 
will  be  tune  enough,  for  the  people  will  not  be  come.'  True, 
because  the  people  know  that  the  preacher  will  not  be  there ! 
and  this  is  the  reason  of  all  the  irregularities  in  the  congrega- 
tions. I  have  to  sit  all  day  to-morrow  also,  to  preach  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and  eke  on  Monday  too,  and  finish  the  district  on 
Tuesday.  VVhen,  or  by  what,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  from 
this  place,  I  really  know  not.     Your  very  affectionate  husband, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

From  another  letter,  to  one  of  his  daughters,  we  learn  that 
he  prosecuted  his  journeyings  to  Liverpool  ;  for,  in  the  following 
communication,  dated  Liverpool,  July  12,  he  adds  : — 

"  My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — I  have  had  hard,  and  indeed  op- 
pressive work  since  I  left  you.  Independently  of  my  travelling, 
I  had,  in  Wales,  six  days  of  close  sitting  and  talking,  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  seven  or  eight  at  night,  which  so  completely 
exhausted  me,  that  when  I  sat  down  to  table,  I  usually  fell 
asleep  :  my  stomach  refused  food,  and  it  became  a  cross  to  me 
even  to  see  it. 

"  Having  finished  my  work  on  Tuesday  night,  I  set  off"  the 
following  morning  for  Worcester,  between  four  and  five,  and 
after  travelling  seventeen  hours,  during  which  time,  for  the  pre- 
vious reasons  assigned,  I  took  neither  breakfast  nor  dinner,  I 
arrived  at  your  sister  Rowley's  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night. 
Here  1  was  totally  laid  up,  and  could  not  proceed  on  my  Staf- 
fordshire journey.  I  am,  however,  here,  and  have  to  preach 
to-morrow  :  your  brother  Joseph  is  also  arrived,  who  has  to 
preach  his  entrance  sermon  at  St.  Matthew's  to-morrow. 

" /w7y  13. — Not  being  able  to  preach  at  Brunswick  chapel 
this  morning,  I  deferred  it  till  the  evening,  and  went  to  hear 
your  brother  at  St.  Matthew's  :  his  church  was  full  and  his  con- 
gregation deeply  attentive  ;  and  in  one  or  two  parts  of  his 
sermon  he  opened  all  the  fountains  of  all  heads  :  some  cried — 
some  wept — and  A.  C,  in  attempting  to  play  the  man,  was  sub- 
dued by  mother  in  his  eyes  :  the  people  looked  astounded,  and 
scarcely  knew  why  they  were  so  tragically  affected  :  the  whole 
formed  a  seal,  I  trust,  on  his  mission  to  this  place.  In  the 
evening  he  went  again  to  his  church,  and  I  to  Brunswick  :  such 
a  glorious  crowd  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  :  by  the  very  first 
sentence  I  spoke  in  my  discourse,  the  great  Master  of  assem- 
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blies  drove  the  nail  of  attention,  and  secured  its  ho'^d  by  the 
rivet  of  interest.  I  had  all  eyes,  and,  under  God,  commanded 
all  hearts,  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  Almighty,  Sovereign,  Eter- 
nal Fountain  of  love  was  everywhere  manifested  ;  and  I  felt 
great  liberty  in  publishing  the  fulness  and  thft  freedom  of  sal- 
vation. 

"  Mary,  confide  in  God,  his  mercy  never  ends.  Your  affec- 
tionate father,  Adam  Clarke." 

Dr.  Clarke's  youngest  son  was,  at  this  period,  about  to  be 
married  to  Miss  M.  E.  Brooke,  of  Henbury,  near  Bristol,  a  lady 
personally  unknown  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  though  he  highly  ap- 
proved of,  and  rejoiced  in  the  intended  union,  as  likely  to  bring 
into  his  family  an  individual  possessed  of  every  excellence,  yet 
distance  had  prevented  a  personal  intercourse.  The  following 
letter  is  the  first  communication  which  he  had  with  Miss  Brooke, 
inviting  her  to  his  house  as  the  bride  of  his  son  : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Brooke, — To  w^rite  to  one  utterly  unknown, 
and  to  w^hom  I  have  no  introduction,  may  at  first  view  appear 
to  savour  of  a  thoughtless  boldness,  which  ill  comports  with  my 
habits  and  character.  A  very  short  explanation  may  serve  for 
a  sufficient  apology,  and  this  is  furnished  by  an  occurrence 
W'hich  took  place  about  two  hours  ago. 

"My  son  Joseph,  passing  through  this  city  (Worcester)  on 
his  way  to  Liverpool,  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  his  sister  Rowley's 
while  the  horses  were  changing ;  and  among  other  conjmuni- 
cations  he  gave  her  to  understand  that,  probably  early  in  the 
next  month,  he  might  pass  through  this  city,  and  most  likelv 
shape  his  course  for  his  father's  residence  in  Middlesex,  in  com- 
pany with  one  whom  he  appears  to  prefer  to  all  other  human 
beings.  To  the  paternal  abode  he  knows  that  he  is  always  wel- 
come ;  and  he  might  think  that  on  his  own  account  his  com- 
panion might  be  equally  so ;  and  considering  the  place  which 
he  holds  in  the  affections  of  the  family,  he  would  naturally  sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  just  inference.  I  grant  it ;  but  still  there  is  a 
sort  of  technicality  of  invitation,  which  may  be  thought  proper 
on  such  occasions,  which,  while  it  avoids  the  cold  formality  of* 
mere  politeness,  offers  the  hand  and  heart  of  kindness  to  the 
friend  of  one's  friend. 

"  I  therefore  invite  you,  dear  Miss  Brooke,  to  visit  us  at  Hay- 
don  Hall,  where  you  may  rest  assured  you  will  meet  a  most 
sincere  welcome,  and  an  honest  endeavour  on  the  part  of  all  our 
family  to  make  your  visit  as  comfortable  as  we  possibly  can. 
Our  place  is  not  without  many  natural  attractions,  if  I  may 
credit  others  whose  taste  is  allowed  to  be  correct ;  but  were  it 
otherwise,  the  interior  of  the  House  would  make  ample  compen- 
sation, if  some  of  the  rarest  curiosities  in  literature,  and  in- 
valuable monuments  of  antiquity,  be  allowed  their  due  place. 

29 
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These  have  often  attracted  the  notice  of  the  wise,  the  learned, 
and  the  good  :  not  a  few  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  have  visited 
them ;  and  they  have  had  the  honour  of  being  admired  by  roy- 
alty itself.  I  say  these  things  not  out  of  ostentation,  but  simply 
to  remove  or  prevent  any  backwardness  you  might  feel  to  pay 
us  that  visit  which  I  must  feel,  on  several  accounts,  solicitous  to 
obtain.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  must  be  a  reflected  respect, 
and  offered  only  on  account  of  another.  Suppose  it  were  even 
so,  it  may  be  not  the  less  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  inviter,  and 
not  less  gratifying  on  the  part  of  the  invited  :  for  many  who, 
unknown,  have  been  valued  only  on  account  of  their  connections, 
have,  upon  becoming  known,  been  highly  esteemed  on  their  own 
account,  and  thus  have  had  a  double  advantage — much  esteem 
for  the  sake  of  their  friends,  and  more  for  their  own. 

"  But  leaving  all  these  considerations,  I  will  put  the  vi^hole 
on  a  more  positive  footing ;  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  my 
son's  judgment  and  discretion  ;  accustomed  to  examine  men  and 
things  in  themselves,  and  not  in  their  relations  or  circumstances, 
he  is  seldom  deceived  in  the  estimate  be  forms  of  the  human 
character  in  the  different  individuals  who  fall  under  his  notice. 
He  has  seen  you — he  has  weighed  your  spirit  and  manners,  and 
has  given  the  highest  proof  of  his  approbation  in  selecting  you 
for  his  companion  through  life  :  one  with  whom  he  is  confident 
he  may  fearlessly  meet  the  smile  of  prosperity,  or  endure  the 
frown  of  adversity  ;  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  '  the  better  for 
worse'  of  connubial  life.  His  choice  has  determined  my  judg- 
ment, and  your  choice  is  with  me  an  additional  argument  in 
your  own  favour ;  therefore,  for  your  own  sake  and  worth,  I 
request  you  to  favour  myself  and  family  with  a  visit  at  Haydon 
Hall,  and  perhaps  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  we  may  not  only 
esteem,  but  love  one  another. 

"  With  best  respects  to  your  parent  and  family,  I  am,  dear 
Miss  Brooke,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"Adam  Clarke." 
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There  has  been,  it  is  allowed,  but  little  notice  taken  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  conversational  powers ;  these  all  who  knew  him  can 
attest  were  very  considerable,  and  extremely  diversified  ;  and 
tbey  were  at  all  times  suitable  to  the  company  and  the  circum- 
stances of  those  around  him  :  with  the  young  he  would  enter 
into  his  own  childish  labours,  disappointments,  and  encourage- 
ments, always  blending  religious  and  moral  truths  with  the  de- 
tails of  his  well-told  narrative  :  to  the  sanguine  feelings  of 
rising  youth  he  would  speak  of  the  shadows  which  experience 
throws  over  the  glare  of  untried  life,  of  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands which  sometimes  cause  shipwreck,  yet  insisting  on  how 
much  energy  of  purpose,  and  strength  of  good  resolve,  enabled 
a  man  to  cope  with  advantage  against  many  and  mighty  evils 
when  the  wide  field  of  life  and  usefulness  lay  before  him.  He 
was  at  all  times  remarkably  social  in  his  habits  and  dispositions, 
and  his  conversation  abounded  in  instructive  and  humorous 
anecdotes.  While  speaking  on  subjects  connected  with  religion, 
his  sayings  were  the  wisdom  of  experience,  resulting  from  the 
knowledge  which  his  own  spirit  had  gained  in  the  deep  things 
of  God.  An  economist  of  time  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to 
'see  it  wasted  by  others  ;  and  even  when  his  little  grandchildren 
were  around  him  for  a  time,  he  always  kept  them  engaged  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  :  to  one  he  would  give  a  book  of  pictures 
to  look  over, — to  another  different  bits  of  coloured  stone,  or 
paper,  to  arrange  on  the  floor, — to  a  third  a  piece  of  board,  with 
a  little  hammer  and  some  nails,  to  drive  in  and  pull  out  again  ; 
and  so  on,  in  order  that  even  their  infancy  should  not  know  the 
evils  consequent  on  idleness ;  well  aware  how  early  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  being  moulded  into  form,  or  susceptible  of  an 
unfavourable  bias  towards  negligent  habits  and  ill-directed 
endeavours. 

When  the  hours  of  study  were  over,  and  he  joined  the  other 
members  of  his  family — in  order  to  rest  his  eyes,  Mrs,  Clarke, 
one  of  the  party,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  all  the  even- 
ing, on  which  occasions  his  observations  on  the  works,  the  sen- 
timents, the  opinions  of  the  author  and  the  times,  were  fraught 
with  important  information,  but  ever  treated  with  a  rigid  regard 
to  that  fair  and  manly  construction  which  he  put  upon  all  things 
of  which  he  had  to  judge  :  but  any  evidence  of  absolutely  false 
sentiment,  or  unsound  reasoning,   he  analyzed  and  rooted  up, 
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that  bis  family  might  not  drink  in  injurious  opinions  or  prejudi- 
cial errors.  Sometimes  this  mode  of  reasoning  and  conversa- 
tion led  to  interesting  anecdotes,  or  instructive  details  ;  and 
deeply  is  it  lamented  that  such  anecdotes  were  not  oftener  com- 
mitted to  paper  :  hut  that  which  is  of  every  day  occurrence  is 
often  neglected,  even  while  its  utility  is  felt,  and  its  interest 
acknowledged.  During  this  year  these  oft-neglected  tales 
of  interest  seemed  to  gather  strength  hy  their  less  frequent 
enjoyment.  It  w^as  after  an  evening's  conversation  of  this  kind 
that  the  following  anecdote  was  narrated,  and  the  subsequent 
observations  occurred  : — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  though  a 
professed  Catholic,  had  serious  doubts  relative  to  some  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  among 
the  rest,  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In  passing 
through  London,  from  Cambridge,  on  his  way  to  the  continent, 
he  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  high  chancel- 
lor of  England,  and  a  very  zealous  Catholic  ;  be  proposed  his 
doubts  to  him  on  the  above  subject.  The  chancellor  presseii 
the  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,  as  they  stand  in  the 
Vulgate,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  '  This  is  my  body.'  Eras- 
mus could  not  conceive  that  Christ  meant  that  the  breadj 
which  our  Lord  then  held  in  his  fingers,  w^as  his  own  body,  then 
before  them  in  its  whole  human  form,  and  that  still  it  cmild  be 
that  -which  possessed  all  the  properties  of  bread,  and  which 
they  were  then  receiving  in  the  way  of  common  nutriment. 
The  authority  of  the  church  was  appealed  to  :  '  Thus  the  church 
had  ever  understood  those  words,  and  had  positively  commanded 
all  the  faithful  thus  to  understand  them,  on  pain  of  everlasting 
punishment :  for,  if  we  eat  not  the  flesh,  and  drink  not  the  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  we  have  not  eternal  life  abiding  in  us;  and 
that  jlesh  and  blood,  soul  and  dwinity,  we  cannot  have  but  in 
the  eucharist,  and  that  eucharist  cannot  feed  us,  but  as  it  is 
ihe  flesh  and  blood  by  transynutation,  in  the  hands  of  the  conse- 
crating priest.  Thus  we  must  believe,  or  not  be  saved.'  '  But 
how  can  I,'  said  Erasmus,  '•believe  I  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  to  all  my  senses  nothing  but 
mere  bread  is  apparent?'  Sir  Thomas:  'You  must  believe — 
crede  quod  edes  et  edes,  believe  that  you  eat  it,  and  you  do 
eat  it.'  This  was  conclusive  with  Sir  Thomas,  but  left  Erasmus 
unconvinced. 

"  As  Erasmus  was  to  embark  at  Gravesend,  Sir  Thomas  or- 
dered a  servant,  with  a  couple  of  horses,  to  convey  him  thither. 
When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  looked  about  among  the  people 
who  stood  by,  for  a  purchaser  of  Sir  Thomas'' s  horse,  which  he 
had  ridden  to  the  fort ;  and  as  he  ofl^ered  the  beast  for  a  small 
sum,  he  soon  got  a  chapman.  Erasmus  was  not  only  highly 
learned,  but  also  very  witty  ;  and  he  thought  now  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  convincing  Sir  Thomas  of  the  weakness  of  his 
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position,  '  crede  quod  edes  et  edes,  believe  that  yon  eat,  and  you 
eat  it,'  by  using  the  argument  called  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  ; 
then  entering  into  his  lodgings,  he  wrofe  the  following  note  to 
Sir  Thomas,  which  he  sent  back  by  his  servant ; — 

Nonne  mcministi, 
Quod  nuper  dixisti, 
De  corpore  Christi, 

Cred^  quod  edes  et  edes  ? 
Sic  tibi  rescribo^ 
De  tuo  palfrido, 

Crede  quod  hahes  et  habes. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  what  you  said  lately,  coTicerning  the 
body  of  Christ,  '  Believe  that  you  eat  it,  and  you  eat  it  V  With 
the  same  reason  I  write  back  to  you  concerning  your  palfrey, 

*  Believe  that  you  have  him,  and  you  have  him.'  How  the 
chancellor  brooked  the  loss  of  his  palfrey,  I  have  not  heard  ; 
but  the  strong  sarcasm  of  Erasmus's  note  he  must  have  felt 
most  keenly. 

"  I  had  this  anecdote,"  remarked  Dr.  Clarke,  "  from  my  fa- 
ther, nearly  sixty  years  ago ;  I  never  met  with  it  elsewhere, 
but  from  what  we  know  of  the  parties,  it  bears  every  internal 
evidence  of  authenticity." 

After  concluding  this  anecdote,  turning  to  his  son,  who  chanced. 
%vith  one  of  his  daughters,  to  be  at  Haydon  Hall  on  a  visit.  Dr. 
Clarke  said,  "  Joseph,   did  you  ever  read  Archbishop  Usher's 

*  Life  and  Letters  V  "  Ne,  father.  "  Well,  then,  read  ic  ai 
once  :  that  is  the  first  book  which  ever  gave  my  mind  a  desire 
for  Biblical  criticism  :  it  might  not  have  the  same  effect  upon 
others ;  but  to  me  it  appeared  so  fraught  with  the  most  useful 
knowledge  for  a  divine,  that  you  cannot  too  soon  go  through  it." 

Then,  continuing  a  desultory  conversation,  he  remarked, 
"  There  is  one  great  desideratum  in  English  literature,  namely, 
a  good  translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  with  proper 
illustrative  notes.  It  is  a  Herculean  task,  and  I  know  no  man 
who  could  successfully  have  undertaken  it  but  Mason  Good. 
I  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  said  he  '  dreaded  it,' 
and  now  I  fear  the  hope  of  its  accomplishment  is  over,  for 
Mason  Good  is  no  more !" 

On  being  asked,  "What  think  you,  father,  of  Mr.  's  Me- 
moirs of 1    Was  he  fully  qualified  to  write  the  life  without 

any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  individual?" 

To  this  interrogation  Dr.  Clarke  replied,  "  I  can  answer  your 
question  thus: — A  French  gentleman  being  once  asked,  '  What 
do  you  think  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity V  answered,  '  The  four  gospels.'  '  What  mean  you,  sir  : 
they  may  rather  be  considered  as  the  history  of  it  V  '  So  they 
are,  sir,  also  ;  but  from  them  it  is  evident  that  their  author  did 
really  exist,  for  no  person  could  have  written  those  accounts  of 
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Him  but  from  a  personal  knowledge  and  an  intimate  converse 
with  his  actions  and  habits.  The  evangelists  narrate  things 
which,  had  they  not  seen,  they  would  never  have  thought  of,  and 
throughout  the  whole  four  gospels  they  severally  speak  of  our 
Lord  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  to  us  that  they  must  have 
been  with  him,  and  personally  acquainted  with  all  those  passa- 
ges of  his  life  which  they  detail,  or  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  detailed  them  as  they  have  done  :  they 
thus  bear  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  own  testi- 
mony.' Apply  that  remark  to  the  question  you  asked  me,  and 
you  have  my  opinion  and  answer  at  once." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  said,  "  Joseph,  after  having  nowlaboured 
wdth  a  clear  conscience  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  in  preaching 
the  salvation  of  God,  through  Christ,  to  thousands  of  souls,  1 
can  say,  that  is  the  most  successful  kind  of  preaching  which  ex- 
hibits and  upholds,  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light,  the  divine 
perfection  and  mercy  of  the  infinitely  compassionate  and  holy 
God,  to  fallen  man ;  which  represents  him  to  man's  otherwise 
hopeless  case,  as  compassionate  as  well  as  just, — as  slow  to 
anger,  as  well  as  quick  to  mark  iniquity  ;  tell,  then,  your  hear- 
ers, not  only  that  the  conscience  must  be  sprinkled,  but  that  it 
was  God  himself  who  provided  a  Lamb  !  All  false  religions  in- 
variably endow  the  infinite  Being  with  attributes  unfavourable  to 
the  present  condition  of  men,  and  with  feelings  inimical  to  their 
future  felicity,  and  in  opposition  to  their  present  good  :  such 
descriptions  and  attributes  can  never  win  man's  confidence,  and, 
as  far  as  they  are  used  and  carried  into  the  Christian  ministry, 
are  a  broad  libel  upon  the  Almighty." 

Dr.  Clarke  then  added  this  playful  admonition,  in  reference 
to  his  son's  close  application,  and  too  great  disregard  of  suitable 
attention  to  his  health  :  "  By  such  means  you  will  shorten  your 
life  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  lad, 
of  your  favourable  reception  at  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  for,  if  Peter 
watched  there,  vi^hen  you  knock  at  its  portal,  he  might  say, 
'  Who  are  you  ?  Why  are  you  here  at  this  time  \  You  were 
not  sent  for,  and  need  not  have  come  hither  for  several  years.' 
And  it  will  be  well  for  you  if  he  does  not  add,  '  Get  along  with 
you.'  " 

Dr.  Clarke  attended  the  Wesleyan  conference,  held  in  Leeds, 
in  1830,  when  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  came  immediately 
before  it,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  "  The  con- 
ference, taking  into  consideration  the  laudable  efforts  which  are 
now  making  to  impress  the  public  with  a  due  sense  of  the  in- 
justice and  inhumanity  of  continuing  that  system  of  slavery 
which  exists  in  many  of  the  colonies  of  the  British  crown,  in- 
vites a  general  application  to  parliament,  by  petition,  that  such 
measures  may  in  its  wisdom  be  adopted  as  shall  speedily  lead  to 
the  universal  termination  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  fellow-men."     The  conference  entered  into  the 
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subject  warmly,  and  drew  up  several  strong-  resolutions,  enforcing 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  Methodist  body  to  the  nefarious 
system  of  slavery  ;  not  only  pledging  themselves,  as  ministers, 
as  far  jis  their  power  and  influence  extended,  but  exhorting  their 
individual  and  collective  members  to  join  cordially  in  withstand 
ing  its  longer  continuance.  That  Dr.  Clarke  was  firmly  in 
favour  of  its  entire  and  speedy  abolition  will  appear  from  the 
following  note  written  to  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forshaw, 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  printed  copy  of  the  resolutions  : — 

Leeds,  August,  1830. 

"  Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forshaw, — You  will  see  from  the 
preceding  resolutions  what  the  Methodist  ministers  have  done 
as  a  body,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  petitions  from  every  so- 
ciety and  congregation  in  the  united  kingdom,  separately 
signed ;  and  these  will  bring  before  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature at  least  one  million  of  names  of  honest  men,  who  are 
determined  to  use  their  preponderating  influence  in  all  the  coun- 
ties of  England,  to  petition  for  the  speedy^  and  total  abolition  of 
colonial  slavery ! 

"  There  is  no  time  now  for  trifling,  or  half  measures.  We 
have  put  our  hands  to  the  work,  and  by  the  help  of  God  we  will 
do  it  with  our  might !  Knowing  that  this  will  give  pleasure  to 
that  benevolent  heart  which  has  long,  and  indeed  successfully, 
laboured  to  redress  the  great  mass  of  wrong  done  to  Africa,  I 
send  one  of  these  to-night  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  I  am,  dear  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Forshaw,  yours  very  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

That  the  doctor  fulfilled  this  his  intention,  appears  from  the 
following  letter  to  him,  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  : — 

Highwood  Hill,  llth  Aug.,  1830. 
*'  My  Dear  Dr.  Clarke, — For  you  will  permit  me,  I  trust, 
to  use  the  language  of  friendly  regard,  since  I  can  truly  assure 
you  it  is  warranted  abundantly  by  the  undissembled  feelings  of 
my  heart, — I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind  and  highly 
gratifying  communication.  The  '  resolutions'  are  truly  excel- 
lent; and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  cause  of  the  poor  slaves  will 
be  so  zealously  pleaded  for  by  your  numerous  congregations. 
With  what  insane  as  well  as  wicked  bitterness  are  those  most 
respectable  men  who  are  devoting  themselves  as  missionaries  to 
the  service  of  God  among  the  poor  slaves  in  Jamaica,  perse- 
cuted by  the  legislature  of  that  island  !  In  complaining  of  this 
ill  usage,  it  would  surely  be  useful  to  bring  forward  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  borne  to  their  disinterested  beneficence, 
and  to  the  effects  of  their  labours,  in  several  of  the  other  West 
India  islands.  I  remember  many  instances  of  this  kind  were 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Richard  Watson,  in  his  excellent  answer  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Marryatt,  some  years  ago. 
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*'  Before  I  lay  down  my  pen,  which  a  complaint  in  my  eyes 
permits  me  to  use  but  very  little,  compared  with  the  claims  on 
it,  (but  I  would  not  write  to  you  by  my  amanuensis,)  let  me  ex- 
press my  regret  that  you  were  from  home  when  Sergeant  Pell 
and  I  paid  our  respects  at  Eastcott.  We  were  received  with 
great  courtesy  and  kindness  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  we  saw  many 
deeply  interesting  objects ;  but  that  which  we  most  wished  to 
see  was  absent.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  some  time  or  other  to 
pay  you  another  visit. 

"  Though  personally  strangers  to  each  other,  it  is  not  merely 
by  your  works  that  you  are  known  to  me.  I  well  remember 
hearing,  many  years  ago,  from  our  late  excellent  friend  Mr, 
Butterworth,  so  many  particulars  of  your  early  life  and  labours, 
especially  in  Cornwall,  that  I  have  ever  since  felt  acquainted 
with  you. 

"  I  am  going  from  home  very  soon,  but,  if  it  please  God 
that  we  both  live  till  another  summer,  I  hope  we  may  effect  a 
meeting, 

"  Meanwhile,  begging  you  to  present  ray  respects  to  Mrs. 
Clarke,  I  remain  with  great  respect  and  regard,  my  dear  doc- 
tor, your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"W.   WiLBERFORCE." 


To  subjects  of  very  different  natures  was  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Clarke  called,  as  the  following  letter  will  evince ;  and  it  will 
also  prove  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  whatever  con- 
cerned the  venerable  founder  of  Methodism,  and  will  be,  at  the 
same  time,  but  a  just  tribute  to  those  respective  artists  who 
voluntarily  came  forward  with  their  labour  and  talents,  to  secure 
a  just  likeness  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  : — 

17  Newman-street,  Sept.  29,  1830. 

"Very  Dear  Sir, — As  I  am  already  laid  under  such  pecu- 
liar obligation  to  you  for  the  important  assistance  rendered  me 
]n  reference  to  the  statue  of  Mr.  Wesley,  I  should  feel  consi- 
derable hesitation  in  troubling  you  again  on  the  subject,  were  it 
not  for  the  encouragement  you  have  given  me  to  address  you, 
after  having  been  favoured  with  another  visit  from  the  president 
and  the  Rev,  Henry  Moore,  agreeably  to  your  suggestion  ;  and 
having  received  letters  expressive  of  their  approbation  since  the 
alterations  I  had  the  pleasure  to  make  by  your  direction.  I  beg 
to  submit  them  for  your  consideration  ;  and  to  say  that,  how- 
ever flattering  these  testimonies  may  be,  I  am  extremely  anx- 
ious to  avail  myself  of  the  recommendation  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  promise  ;  and  without  which,  I  feel  myself  totally  unable 
to  proceed. 

"  Waiting  the  favour  of  your  reply  at  a  convenience,  I  beg 
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to  remain,  with  great  respect,   dear  sir,  your   highly  indebted 
and  obedient  servant,  Samuel  Manning." 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Clarke  replied  by  drawing  up  the  annexed 
testimony  of  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Manning's  statue 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  and  also  of  the  respective  busts  of 
the  venerable  founder  of  Methodism,  taken  by  Mr.  Enoch 
Wood  of  Burslem,  and  Mr.  John  Forshaw  of  Liverpool : — 

Sept.  30,  1830. 
"  Few  men  in  the  British  nation  have  come  more  frequently 
under  the  hand  of  the  artist,  whether  painter,  sculptor,  mo- 
deller, engraver,  or  founder,  than  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley. 
Likenesses,  or  pretended  likenesses,  on  canvass,  on  paper,  in 
wax,  gypsum,  terra  cotta,  brass,  and  silver,  have  been  multi- 
plied beyond  all  precedent  and  example.  Most  aspiring  artists 
have  wished  to  try  their  skill,  and  acquire  a  name  and  reputa- 
tion, by  a  successful  copy  of  the  face  of  a  man  universally  cele- 
brated for  his  learning,  deep  and  manU'^  sense,  solid  piety,  and 
most  extensive  usefulness.  That  those  endeavours  have  had 
various  degrees  of  merit,  no  proper  judge  can  deny  ;  and  that 
almost  every  one  fell  far  short  of  the  original,  all  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  him  must  acknowledge.  Some  were  tame 
and  flat,  others  insipid  ;  some  without  character,  others  with 
certain  true  features ;  while  others  in  the  same  piece  had  the 
eye  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  mouth  of  mere  insignificance. 
Some  were  juvenile,  others  senile  beyond  nature  and  age. 
Several  were  merely  tolerable,  and  a  very  few  true  to  nature 
and  creditable  to  art.  Mr.  Enoch  Wood,  of  Burslem,  in  1781 
made  a  model  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  busto,  which  was  the  most 
happily  executed  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley himself  was  so  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wood  would  succeed  in 
his  work,  that,  though  pressed  by  various  duties,  and  straitened 
for  time,  he  cheerfully  sat  five  several  times  to  this  artist,  till 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  given  a  very  faithful  copy  of  na- 
ture. Some  correct  copies  were  taken  from  this  model,  and 
were  spread  among  Mr.  Wesley's  intimate  and  original  friends; 
but  the  original  model  was  recopied  by  mere  mechanical  men, 
till  the  likeness,  the  expression,  and  even  the  attitude,  were 
lost,  and  the  thing  became  a  mere  caricature.  Fortunately,  the 
original  model  is  still  preserved  :  some  years  ago  it  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  artist  himself  This,  to  preserve  it  for 
ever,  I  had  cast  in  brass  by  Mr.  John  Forshaw,  of  Liverpool, 
and  under  the  eye  of  that  eminent  master,  John  Jackson,  Esq., 
R.  A.,  it  was  chased  up  to  the  original.  The  model  itself  I 
lent  to  Mr.  S.  Manning,  when  I  found  that  he  meditated  a 
whole  length  marble  statue  of  this  supereminent  man  :  and  I 
have  seen  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  progress  made  by 
Mr.  Manning  in  this  work.  With  respect  to  other  parts  of  the 
29* 
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Statue,  Mr.  Manning  has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  ori- 
ginal drapery,  the  identical  book,  the  O  mirificam  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  printed  by  Stevens,  at  Paris,  1546,  which 
Mr.  Wesley  used,  and  of  receiving  from  contemporaries  the 
description  of  Mr.  Wesley's  manner,  attitude,  and  expression, 
which  he  has  copied  with  a  delicacy  and  warmth  of  feeling 
which  must  give  the  most  sensible  pleasure  to  the  few  who 
remain  of  those  who  were  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  justly  celebrated  original. 

'  I  had  the  honour  of  Mr.  Wesley's  acquaintance  for  many 
years.  I  have  been  with  him  by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  pow- 
erful exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  of  his  mode  of  discipline, 
and  this  in  troublous  times ;  and  I  have  seen  and  been  with  him 
in  trials  and  dangers,  by  sea  and  by  land  :  as  his  counsels  can 
never  depart  from  my  breast,  so  his  image  can  never  be  oblite- 
rated from  my  mind.  The  noble  appearance  of  his  face  I  see 
in  the  terra  colta  of  Mr.  Wood  ;  and  exactly  transferred  from 
it  to  the  clay,  and  afterwards  to  the  selenite  of  Mr.  Manning ; 
and  also  in  the  brass  cast  by  Mr.  John  Forshaw,  and  chased  up 
to  nature  under  the  eye  of  John  Jackson,  R.  A.  I  see  like- 
wise in  Mr.  Manning's  work  the  whole  length,  with  its  exact 
proportions  and  drapery,  his  commanding  attitude,  his  attractive 
expression  ;  in  a  word,  his  mind  and  his  manner,  as  his  friends 
BOW  remaining  long  beheld  and  rejoiced  in  him ;  and,  as  those 
who  have  only  seen  him  in  his  works  may  be  not  a  little  glad 
"  to  know  on  the  faith  of  those  who  have  seen  him  and  could 
judge, — I  add,  this  is  a  perfect  likeness  of  John  Wesley. 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

Dr.  Clarke  had  not  only  a  remarkable  aptitude  in  conversa- 
tion, but  he  could  at  any  time  so  withdraw  his  mind  into  itself, 
and  his  attention  from  all  around  him,  that,  though  sometimes 
obliged  to  compose  for  the  press,  or  answer  letters,  even  in  the 
midst  of  noise  and  conversation,  he  scarcely  appeared  to  hear, 
and  certainly  was  not  much  disturbed  by  the  varied  engage- 
ments of  these  pursuing  or  discussing  other  subjects  in  the 
same  place  with  himself.  About  this  period,  being  on  a  visit 
for  a  few  days  with  his  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins,  who 
had  invited  several  others  to  join  the  party,  one  brought  and 
handed  him  a  letter,  which  had,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  on 
such  occasions,  been  long  delayed  by  coming  through  a  private 
hand  ;  not  wishing  to  absent  himself  from  the  party,  he  h^d 
withdrawn  his  chair,  table,  and  writing  materials,  a  little  aside. 
Having  read  the  letter,  the  company  still  going  on  with  their 
discourse,  while  a  younger  member  of  the  party  was  singmg 
and  playing,  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
a  gentleman  at  whose  school  two  young  lads  were  boarded,  the 
sons  of  a  missionary  for  whom  Dr.  Clarke  felt  considerable  in- 
terest ;  and  in  reference   to  the   apprenticing  the  younger  of 
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these,  the  following  communication  was  sent  to  the  lads'  school- 
master, Mr.  Philip  Theobald  : — 

15  m.  after  4,  P.  M.,  Oct.  29,  1830. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — As  above,  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
25th,  and,  were  I  near  yourself  and  Mrs.  Theobald,  I  could 
make  some  remarks  on  its  contents.  I  have  no  high  opinion 
of  Polyglot  business,  though  1  am  an  admirer  of  Polyglot 
Bibles.  '  A  chymist,  a  druggist,  a  grocer,  a  bookseller,'  are 
too  much  at  once.  A  chymist,  if  properly  understood,  is  a  bu- 
siness of  science  and  practice  sufficient  co  occupy  the  whole 
of  a  man's  life.  A  chymist  is  a  student  by  fire,  and  his  eyes 
should  ever  be  awake  to  behold  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  endlessly  varied  substances, 
which  require  such  an  accuracy  of  observation,  and  such  a 
patience  of  investigation,  in  order  to  find  out  all  the  double 
and  single  multitudinous  elective  attractions,  as  would  re- 
quire the  attention  of  a  first-rate  mind.  As  a  druggist,  he 
should  understand  the  ehymical  nature  and  action  of  all  sim- 
ples that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  whole  materia 
medica,  and  the  proper  method  of  dispensing  the  recipes  of 
physicians. 

"  As  to  a  grocer,  whether  he  be  a  wholesale  or  a  retail 
person  in  that  line,  he  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
simples  in  which  he  deals,  but  also  an  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  his  own  country,  with 
those  of  the  nations  with  which  we  hold  commercial  traffic  and 
trade,  each  of  which  requires  particular  kn-owledge. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  bookselling,  it  is  a  science  as  well  as  a 
trade  of  great  extent  and  difficulty.  The  man  who  professes 
it  should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  operations 
of  typography,  compositions  of  papers  and  inks,  of  spacing, 
pointing,  registering,  &c.,  and,  in  short,  of  Bibliography, — 
without  which  he  cannot  give  a  proper  character  of  a  book ; 
be  enabled  to  point  out  the  characteristics  of  a  good  from  a 
bad,  a  genuine  from  a  spurious  edition,  and  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  different  editions.  I  might  say  much 
more  on  all  these  topics,  but  I  forbear.  If,  however,  '  chy- 
mist' mean  only  one  who  sells  some  matters  prepared  by  the 
chymists,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  science  itself:  a 
'  druggist,'  the  seller  of  those  matters  used  by  apothecaries, 
and  prescribed  by  physicians  to  their  patients,  without  knowing 
a  tittle  of  their  hygeian  properties ;  or,  whether  they  are  cal- 
culated in  the  case  (pro  re  nata)  to  kill  or  to  cure  :  the  '  gro- 
cer,' the  dealer  in  pounds,  or  pennyworths  of  tea,  sugar,  spi- 
ces, raisins,  soap,  starch,  blue,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  the  'bookseller,' 
merely  a  vender  of  reading-made-easys,  geography,  histories 
of  England,  and  the  snivellings  and  drivellings  of  the  senti- 
mental writers  ; — all  these  may  be  dealt  in  by  the  same  per- 
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son,  and  collected  together  in  the  same  shop,  if  it  only  be 
large  enough. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  speaking  to  you  and  to  your  excellent 
wife,  sub  rosd,  I  do  not  think  that  the  offer  of  the  gentleman 
in  question,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  a  matter  much  lo  rejoice 
in  ;  and,  though  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for  acknowledging 
God  in  all  his  ways,  I  do  not  see  the  particular  reason  why  the 
said  gentleman  should  'go  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  Lord,' 
whether  he  should  take,  '  for  six  years  without  a  fee,  a  lad 
brought  up  as  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Kenn}'-,  and  educated 
by  Mr.  Theobald,  his  parents  providing  him  all  the  time  with 
clothes,  washing,  pocket  money,  fee'  I  need  not  quote  to 
you.  Nee  Deus  intersit,  &c.  I  must  confess  I  pay  great  defer- 
ence to  ancient  adages,  and  among  them  I  remember,  '  Jack 
of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none ;'  '  He  who  has  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  some  of  them  must  cool,'  and  last,  not  least, 
'  A^e  sutor  ultra  crepidem.'' 

"  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  you  have  the  lad's  best  interest  in 
view  ;  and,  as  you  must  be  better  judges  in  the  case  than  I  can 
be,  you  knowing  the  parties,  I  say.  Do  what  God  puts  it  in  your 
hearts  to  do,  and  assure  yourselves  that  I  am,  with  great 
esteem,  yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  a  friend,  with  whom 
Dr.  Clarke  had  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Shetland  mission,  and  who  had  largely  contributed 
towards  its  support,  in  one  of  her  letters  pointedly  remarked, 
"  If  you  would  come  to  the  help  of  Ireland,  as  you  have  done  to 
Shetland,  what  good  might  not  be  effected  V  In  reply  to  this 
observation,  in  a  letter  dated  September  30,  1830,  he  says — 
"  Here  am  I,  send  me  !  On  the  surface  of  the  world,  there 
stands  not  a  man  more  willing  to  add  Ireland  to  Shetland,  and 
serve  both  with  all  his  heart  and  strength." 

Immediately  after  this.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Harpur,  at  Coleraine,  to  inquire  the  state  and  wants  of  the 
populous  districts  around  that  town.  The  information  received 
in  reply  he  communicated  to  his  friend,  and  adds, — 

Novemher  8,  1830. 
"  Many  of  these  places  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harpur,  and  indeed 
the  major  part,  are  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  deep 
darkness  that  may  be  felt.  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  I 
travelled  through  most  (tf  these  places,  and  several  others  in 
their  vicinity,  proclaiming  as  I  could  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  where 
a  Methodist  had  never  been  seen  ;  travelling  through  bog  and 
mire,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  in  the  course  of  one  day  walking 
nearly  twenty  miles  of  the  above  country,  preaching  and  exhort- 
ing eight  and  ten  times  a  day,  and  having  little,  very  little,  to 
eat,      I   sowed  the  first   seed,  and  should  I,  after  threescore 
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years,  return  to  water  it,  would  it  not  be  a  singular  circum- 
stance ?  and  now  to  carry  thither  the  bounty  of  one  who  was 
not  then  born,  nor  ever  had,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  any 
connection  with  the  country,  but  who  felt  for  it  from  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  God,  who  laid  Ireland  upon  her  heart,  and 
who  now  says  to  me,  'Go  over  to  wretched  Ireland,  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  and  help  it!'  Do  not  all  these  thinnrs  look  like  a 
well-planned  order  in  Providence  ]  a  little  heightened,  perhaps, 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  very  person  who,  through  the 
same  kind  of  influence,  had  first  blown  a  minor  trumpet  which 
he  could  but  merely  sound,  should  be  spared  to  return  in  better 
circumstances,  with  a  louder  blast,  and  bearing  more  seed,  have 
the  high  pleasure  of  beholding  that  the  seed  so  long  sown  had 
neither  rotted  in  the  ground  nor  been  picked  up  by  the  fowls 
of  the  air  ! 

•'My  dear  friend,  my  old  soul,  in  this  age  of  decrepitude,  is 
becoming  voung  again  in  the  prospect  of  thus  revisiting  the  land 
in  which  I  first  drew  the  breath  of  life,  and  the  breath  of  God !'' 

Mr.  Harpur  had,  as  appears  in  the  communication  referred  to, 
stated  to  Dr.  Clarke  that,  on  the  immediate  subject  of  schools, 
"  Although  much  had  been  done  to  extend  education  in  Ireland, 
yet  much  remained  to  be  done  ;  that  there  were  several  districts 
wholly  uncultivated,  there  not  being  a  school  of  any  description 
for  many  miles,  where  the  population  was  very  considerable  ; 
and  that  the  invitation  he  had  received,  entreating  him  to  take 
up  Ireland  as  he  had  done  the  Shetland  Isles,  would  do  incalcu- 
lable good."  Dr.  Clarke,  in  reply,  informed  Mr.  Harpur,  that 
several  friends  who  were  personally  unknown  to  him,  and  who 
were  anxious  at  present  to  remain  unknown,  would  enable  him 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  work,  with  this  sole  condition, 
'*  That  he  should  occupy  no  district  where  any  school  now- 
existed,  or  where  any  class  of  religious  people  was  making  any 
attempt  to  educate  the  poor."  "  Although,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke, 
writing  on  this  subject,  "  I  well  knew  that  there  were  such 
districts  in  places  where  I  had  even  lately  been  ;  yet  on  this 
matter  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  consult  some  judicious 
friends  in  that  country,  \^dio  I  knew  had  a  very  extensive  local 
knowledge  of  most  parts  of  the  nation,  and  solicit  their  opinion 
on  the  quantum  of  the  necessity,  and  the  places  where  it  was 
most  prevalent,  whether  among  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants. 
To  my  several  inquiries  I  soon  received  the  most  satisfactory 
answers  ;  and  thought  it  rather  singular  that  the  very  places  I 
had  in  my  own  mind  fixed  on,  were  chief  among  those  which 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  which  had  been  overlooked  by  all 
the  religious  classes  and  societies,  whose  bounty  in  various 
ways  had  been,  for  some  years  past,  extended  to  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly for  the  especial  purpose  of  giving-  education  to  the 
poor.     From  the  general  persuasion  that  Protestant  districts, 
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however  poor  and  depressed,  were  better  cultivated,  both  reli- 
giously and  usefully,  than  Roman  Catholic  districts,  the  former 
had  been  chiefly  passed  by,  and  thus  the  neglected  and  unedu- 
cated progeny  of  wicked  Protestants  were  nearly  as  destitute 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  as  the  children  of  the  wicked 
Papists.  The  districts  which  were  particularly  recommended 
to  my  notice  were  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  especially  about  Magilligan  in  Ahadowey,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Mocosquin,  at  a  place  called  Cashel,  near 
the  mountains  of  Newton  Limavaddy,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Bmm,  on  the  sea-coast  parts  of  the  county  Antrim, 
Port  Rush,  and  its  vicinity,  where  there  was  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  population,  owing  to  their  enlarging  the  port,  and 
carrying  out  a  breakwater  to  defend  it,  and  where  for  miles 
there  was  no  school  of  any  kind,  nor  any  sort  of  instruction, 
and  where,  consequently,  ignorance  and  vice  had  almost  an  un- 
controlled sway.  The  parish  of  Ballintoy,  with  Ballycastle, 
Red  Bay,  and  the  Heathe,  or  Hether  Country,  were  all  equally 
destitute.  These,  and  several  other  districts,  either  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  or  of  both  mixed,  were  also  earnestly  recommended 
to  my  attention.  Among  the  others,  the  Port  R'lsh  district 
seemed  to  be  the  most  destitute  of  all,  and  therefore  I  begged 
the  Rev.  >S.  Harpur  to  procure  for  me  a  proper  teacher  for  a 
school  in  that  place  ;  and  as  the  excellent  persons  who  wished 
me  to  enter  into  this  labour  of  love  desired  me,  if  possible,  to 
procure  Methodist  local  preachers  as  teachers  of  these  schools, 
in  order  that  they  might  by  their  qualifications  be  capable  in- 
structers  of  the  children,  and  by  their  grace  and  endowments 
be  not  less  enabled  to  spread  religious  knowledge  among  the 
parents,  I  entreated  Mr.  H.  to  look  for  men  suitable  in  all  these 
respects,  and  to  go  himself  and  canvass  the  whole  of  the  district, 
and  examine  how  many  there  were  who  would  welcome  the 
establishment  of  a  free  or  charity  school  among  themselves  as 
a  blessing,  and  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it  in  reference  to  the  benefit  of  their  children. 

"  This  was  done,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  to  come 
forward  to  hail  the  appearance  of  such  a  school.  I  then  wrote 
out  a  plan,  laid  down  a  number  of  plain  and  simple  rules  for  the 
admission  and  continuance  of  scholars,  and  the  best  mode  of 
furnishing  the  necessary  instruction  ;  and  having  remitted  a 
sum  of  money  for  initial  expenses,  I  begged  my  friend  Harpur 
to  commence  without  delay.  But  a  difficulty  immediately  pre- 
sented itself, — there  was  no  school-house  ;  and  the  plan  of  the 
institution  was,  to  give  the  poor  the  most  effectual  gratuitous 
teaching,  themselves  providing  places  for  the  assembling  of  the 
.jhildren.  The  people  being  gathered  together,  and  no  house 
oeing  found,  and  it  being  the  depth  of  winter,  (December,)  and 
a  severe  winter  too,  they  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but,  fearing  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  present  offer,  they  proposed  to  occupy  a 
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place  diaged  out  of  a  sand-hill,  though  dismal,  cold,  and  in 
every  sense  improper  !  In  this  exigency,  a  gentleman  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  'As  the  sand-pit  can  never  do,  I  will  give 
you,  for  the  present,  ray  parlour  and  the  adjoining  room,  till  a 
more  suitable  place  be  procured.'  This  kind  offer  was  joyfully 
embraced,  and  a  meeting  of  parents  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  projected  school,  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1831.  Thirty  children  were  then  admitted — an  excellent  man 
as  teacher  engaged,  ever^'  w^ay  qualified  to  instruct  them,  and 
their  parents  also,  if  any  among  them  were  desirous  of  such 
help.  The  good  man  began  his  labour  ;  the  children  increased 
daily  in  number,  although  the  weather  was  severe,  the  cold 
excessive,  and  the  children  miserably  poor. 

"  Out  of  school  hours  the  teacher  went  about  among  the 
parents,  reading  the  Scriptures  to  them,  exhorting  them  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  praying  with  and  for  them.  This 
was  indeed  a  new  thing  to  the  poor  people,  and  many,  who 
had  scarcely  ever  heard  any  sort  of  prayer,  now  heard,  felt, 
and  learned  themselves  to  pray. 

"  The  number  of  th«  school  was  soon  increased  to  sixty,  and, 
as  the  weather  became  a  little  more  moderate,  to  ninety,  and  is 
now,  only  two  months  after  its  first  establishment,  amazingly 
increased. 

"  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  gentleman's  parlour  could 
no  longer  contain  the  fast  increasing  school,  and  the  only  house 
that  could  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  was  one  not  in  all 
respects  suitable  ;  but  which  was  engaged  till  the  next  Novem- 
ber, at  the  rent  of  £5  for  th-e  nine  months,  hoping  in  the  interim 
to  be  able  to  procure  a  more  convenient  place.  I  purpose  doing 
this  as  well  as  I  can,  by  proxy,  and  when  the  milder  weather 
comes,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  myself,  and  gather  up  other  schools 
in  some  of  the  districts  already  mentioned. 

"  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  number  of  children, 
whose  education  had  been  so  totally  neglected,  would  be  rough, 
stubborn,  intractable,  and  immoral,  and  such  was  indeed  the 
case  ;  and  it  was  found  that  few  of  them  could  utter  a  sentence 
of  even  simple  negation  or  affirmation  without  an  oath,  a  blas- 
phemy, or  an  imprecation  ;  but  it  is  highly  encouraging  to  know 
that  even  in  this  short  time,  under  the  pious,  prudent,  well- 
timed,  reproofs  of  their  teachers,  their  horrid  language  is  greatly 
changed,  and  an  increasing  decency  of  appearance  and  deport- 
ment prevailing.  Thus  is  God  giving  tokens  of  his  favour  to 
these  infant  establishments,  and  his  approbation  of  the  means 
used  to  arrive  at  the  end  proposed  and  desired." 

The  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  was  a  subject  which 
ever  lay  near  to  the  heart  of  Dr.  Clarke,  an  object  he  strenu- 
ously on  all  occasions  laboured  to  promote  ;  it  cannot  then  be 
matter  of  wonder  that,  when  thus  solicited  to  advocate  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth  of  his  ow'n  country,  his  heart  answered 
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to  the  call,  and  that  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  farther 
such  a  noble  object ;  nor  did  he  labour  in  vain,  because  of  that 
influence  which  he  had  acquired,  by  God's  blessing  on  his  dis- 
interested active  benevolence.  This  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harpur, 
of  Coleraine  : — 

Nov.  12,  1830. 
"  In  reference  to  the  Irish  schools  ;  I  expect  considerable 
help  from  three  ladies;  but  I  wish  to  have  something  more 
tangible  to  lay  before  them.  I  transcribed  Mr.  M'Alwine's 
letter,  and  sent  it  to  one  of  them,  and  she,  if  earnest  before  in 
this  business,  has  now  tenfold  zeal.  She  has  sent  me  «£50 
already  for  initiatory  expenses,  and  jG200  are  at  my  command. 
Now  go  to :  is  not  this  a  good  commencement  ?  I  am,  my  dear 
brother  Harpur,  yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke," 

After  this  preliminary  work  towards  properly  organizing 
schools  for  the  destitute  districts  of  Ulster,  and  the  promise 
of  such  efficient  help,  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  to  his  liberal  Shetland 
friend.  Miss  E.  Birch,  laying  the  proposed  plan  before  her  also, 
and  requesting  her  assistance.  That  this  was  granted,  appears 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  that  lady  : — 

Pinner,  Nolk  22,  1830. 
"  Dear  Miss  Birch, — On  my  arrival  this  morning  from  Lon- 
don I  found  your  letter.  I  thank  you  for  your  noble  promise  of 
jCIGO  for  my  projected,  and  now  organized  schools  in  Ireland. 
It  is  like  yourself,  and  is  a  glorious  help  ;  and  the  promise  of 
£50  more  for  my  distressed  Shetlands,  is  also  great  and  noble  : 
your  acts  in  this  behalf  I  have  sent  up  to  heaven  to  be  recorded 
there.  Yourself  and  Mr.  Scott,  with  others  who  have  helped, 
and  helped  well,  have  done  more  than  the  benevolent  man 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  '  who  loved  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
built  them  a  synagogue  :'  you  have  loved  the  long-neglected 
Shetlanders,  and  built  for  them  many  a  synagogue  ;  for  now  we 
have  nearly  a  dozen  chapels,  and  on  all  that  are  finished,  thank 
God,  not  one  shilling  of  debt  is  left  to  be  paid  by  my  successor." 

The  subjoined  interesting  letter  was  addressed  at  this  time  by 
Dr.  Clarke  to  his  friend,  Mr.  James  Everett,  of  Manchester  : — 

Dec.  21,  Jive  o'clock,  A.  M.,  shortest  day  in  1830. 
"Dear  Everett, — In  the  name  of  God!  Amen.  About 
threescore  and  ten  of  such  short  days  have  I  seen,  and  as  my 
time  in  the  course  of  nature,  as  it  is  called,  is  now  ended,  (for 
the  above  period  is  its  general  limit,)  I  need  to  have  little  to  do, 
as  my  age  is  at  the  longest,  and  this  day  is  the  shortest  I  may 
ever  see  ;  yet  I  have  never  fallen  out  with  life  :  I  have  borne 
many  of  its  rude  blasts,  and  I  have  been  fostered  with  many 
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of  its  finest  breezes  ;  and  should  I  complain  against  time  and  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  then  shame  would  be  to  me  !  In- 
deed, if  God  see  it  right,  I  have  no  objection  to  live  on  here  to 
the  day  of  judgment ;  for  while  the  earth  lasts  there  will  be 
something  to  do  by  a  heart,  head,  and  hand  like  mine, — as  long 
as  there  is  something  to  be  learned,  something  to  be  sympatheti- 
cally felt,  and  something  to  be  done.  I  have  not  lived  to,  or 
for  myself — I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  that  I  have  ever 
passed  one  such  day.  My  fellow-creatures  were  the  subjects 
of  my  deepest  meditations,  and  the  objects  of  my  most  earnest 
attention.  God  never  needed  my  services.  He  brought  me 
into  the  world  that  I  might  receive  good  from  him,  and  do  good 
to  my  fellows.  This  is  God's  object  in  reference  to  all  human 
beings  ;  and  should  be  the  object  of  every  man  in  reference  to 
his  brother.  This  is  the  whole  of  my  practical  creed.  God  in 
his  love  gave  me  a  being  :  in  his  mercy  he  has  done  every 
thing  he  should  do,  to  make  it  a  well-being ;  has  taught  me  to 
love  him  by  first  loving  me  ;  and  has  taught  me  to  love  my 
neighbour  as  myself,  by  inspiring  me  with  his  own  love.  There- 
fore my  grand  object,  in  all  my  best  and  most  considerable 
moments,  is  to  live  to  get  good  from  God,  that  I  may  do  good 
to  my  fellows ;  and  this  alone  is  the  way  in  which  man  can 
glorify  his  Maker.  Perhaps  a  man  of  a  cold  heart  and  unculti- 
vated head  might  say,  in  looking  into  the  articles  of  his  faith, 
'This  may  be  the  creed  of  an  infidel,  of  a  deist,  or  a  natural 
religionist.'  I  say.  No.  No  such  person  ever  had  such  a  creed, 
or  ever  can  have  it.  It  is  in  and  through  the  almighty  Jesus 
alone  that  the  all-binding,  all-persuading,  all-constraining,  and 
all-pervading  love  of  God  to  man  was  ever  known  ;  and  to  me 
it  is  a  doubt  whether  there  was,  is,  or  can  be,  any  other  way  in 
which  God  himself  could  or  can  make  it  known  to  the  com- 
pound being,  man.  Jesns  the  Christ  incarnated  ;  Jesus  the 
Christ  crucified  ;  Jesus  the  Christ  dying  for  our  offences,  and 
rising  again  for  our  justification  :  Jesus,  sending  forth  the  all- 
pervading,  all-refining,  and  all-purifying  light  and  energy  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  has  revealed  the  secret,  and  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  that  God  whose  name  is  mercy  and  whose  nature  is  love. 


"  O,  thou  incomprehensible  Jehovah,  thou  eternal  Word,  thou 
ever-during  and  all-pervading  Spirit — Father!  Son!  and  Holy 
Ghost!  in  the  plenitude  of  thy  eternal  Godhead,  in  thy  light,  I, 
in  a  measure,  see  thee  ;  and  in  thy  condescending  nearness  to 
my  nature  I  can  love  thee,  for  thou  hast  loved  me.  In  thy 
strength  may  I  begin,  continue,  and  end  every  design,  and  every 
work,  so  as  to  glorify  thee  by  showing  how  much  thou  lovest 
man,  and  how  much  man  may  be  ennobled  and  beatified  by  lov- 
ing THEE  !  O,  my  Everett,  here  am  I  fixed,  here  am  I  lost, 
and  here  I  find  my  God,  and  here  I  find  myself!   But  whither 
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do  I  run,  or  rather  rush  1  When  I  sat  down  to  write,  not  one 
word  of  what  is  written  was  designed.  I  only  intended  to  write 
a  little  on  a  subject  in  which  you  had  so  kindly  interested  your- 
self, in  order  to  render  the  last  days  of  your  aged  brother  a 
little  more  comfortable,  by  enabling  him  to  continue  in  a  little 
usefulness  to  the  end  ; — not  rusting,  but  wearing  out. 


"  I  have  lately  been  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  work  that, 
without  giving  me  a  groat,  may  employ  the  rest  of  my  days. 
Some  benevolent  persons,  chiefly  ladies,  some  of  them  not  at 
all  known  to  me,  have  begged  me  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  charity  schools  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  neither 
the  Methodists  nor  any  others  have  set  their  feet.  Now  the 
district  where  you  and  I  w^ere — Port  Rush,  and  all  its  vicinity, 
where  I  proclaimed  Jesus  when  but  a  little  boy,  has  neither 
Sunday  nor  day  school,  nor  a  place  of  worship  of  any  kind. 
These  schools  I  am  now  beginning :  and  there  we  shall  open  a 
school,  under  Methodist  direction,  on  the  25th.  Already  nearly 
jC400  are  offered  to  me  for  the  work.  There  shall  I  turn  ray 
face,  please  God,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 

"  Wishing  you  every  blessing  of  all  short  and  long  days  for  a 
century  to  come,  I  am,  dear  Everett,  yours  affectionately, 

"Adam  Clarke." 


It  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  letters  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harpur  to  Dr.  Clarke,  dated  January,  1831,  that  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Irish  schools  did  not  languish  : — 

"  Dear  Doctor, — We  have  commenced  our  school  in  Port 
Rush :  the  people  were  growing  impatient,  and  although  it  blew 
a  hurricane,  and  was  piercingly  cold,  thirty-seven  children  came, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  their  parents :  I 
mentioned  to  them  your  object,  and  what  you,  assisted  by  some 
English  friends,  contemplated,  the  regulations  for  attendance, 
«fec.,  &c.  All  these  things  were  cordially  agreed  to;  and  al- 
though the  weather  from  that  time  has  been  unusually  severe, 
the  children  are  increasing  in  numbers  rapidly.  The  teacher 
has  commenced  his  labours  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  is  remarkably 
well  received  both  as  a  master  and  a  public  Christian  teacher. 

"  A  gentleman  has  offered  me  £20  on  condition  that  we  would 
build  both  a  school-house  and  chapel  under  one  roof,  and  seve- 
ral other  friends  will  come  forward  liberally  and  cheerfully. 
What  a  blessing  to  have  a  house  built  for  God  in  a  place  so 
neglected — a  place  proverbial  for  Sabbath-breaking,  drunken- 
ness," &c. 
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Though  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  much  on  behalf  of  these  Irish 
schools,  and  his  friends  as  liberally  and  cheerfully  came  for- 
ward to  meet  his  wishes,  and  farther  the  undertaking,  yet  he 
desired  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  see  the  scene  of  so 
much  usefulness,  and  be  the  better  enabled  to  state  their  neces- 
sities and  probable  success  :  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  that  the  spring  might  advance  before  he 
left  home  for  so  long  a  journey. 

Shortly  after  this.  Dr.  Clarke  received  the  following  very 
interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Case,  one  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries  in  Upper  Canada,  which  not  only  gives  a 
highly  satisfactory  account  of  the  success  of  the  missionaries 
there,  but  also  introduced  to  Dr.  Clarke's  personal  knowledge 
a  chief  of  the  Chippevvay  tribe  of  Indians,  of  the  native  name 
of  Kahkewaquonaby,  but  bearing  the  Christian  designation  of 
Peier  Jones  :  this  interesting  stranger  remained  in  England  a 
year,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  people  to  publish,  with 
increased  light  and  zeal,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The 
letter  itself  is  dated 

York,   Upper  Canada,  Feb.  22,  1831. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — Although  unknown  to  you  person- 
ally, yet,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  writings,  I  have, 
on  my  part,  contracted  a  friendship  as  strong  and  endearing  as 
is  generally  produced  by  social  and'  brotherly  intercourse. 
Through  these,  many  of  my  doubts  have  been  removed,  my 
faith  strengthened,  and  my  understanding  guided  ;  yea,  my  heart 
has  often  been  made  glad  in  seeing  so  clearly  unfolded  the  im 
measurable  love  of  God  and  the  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus 
These  benefits  I  have  received  in  common  with  my  younger 
brethren  in  the  ministry  in  this  province,  and  who  are  now  in 
the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  in  some  measure,  under  my 
care.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  for  myself,  and  for  them,  to 
convey  to  you  the  gratitude  which  I  know  they  feel  for  the  helps 
you  have  provided  towards  the  right  understanding  of  the  pure 
gospel  and  word  of  God. 

"  The  bearer,  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  a  chief  of  the  Chippeway 
nation  of  Indians,  is  an  itinerant  minister,  and  a  missionarv  to 
the  tribes  of  his  nation ;  he  is  also  engaged  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  inttj  the  Chippevvay  tongue  :  not  understanding  the 
Greek,  he  has  derived  nmch  help  from  your  Commentary,  to 
which  he  has  continually  referred,  in  rendering  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  into 
the  Indian  language.  As  Mr.  .Tones  is  desirous  of  making  his 
acknowledgments  personally,  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
him  to  you  as  an  humble  Christian,  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  respectfully  requesting  you  will  afford  him  such  counsel 
and  advice  as  his  youth,  inexperience,  and  situation  amonor 
strangers,  may  seem  to  require. 
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"  Brother  Jones  was  among  the  first  converts  of  the  Chippe- 
way  station.  He  soon  manifested  great  concern  for  his  breth- 
ren ;  went  out  into  the  wilderness ;  entered  their  wig-ke-iuaums, 
and  taught  these  wild  men  of  the  woods  the  way  to  heaven, 
by  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  these,  and  other 
labours  of  our  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  the  blessing  of 
God,  through  the  Spirit,  has  been  added,  and  many  hundreds  of 
the  poor,  wandering,  ignorant  Indians  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  glorious  work  is  now  spreading 
through  various  tribes  north  and  west,  affording  hopes  that  many 
thousands,  and  many  nations,  now  in  utter  darkness,  may  come 
to  the  light  of  life  and  be  saved.  Six  tribes  of  the  Chippeways, 
and  considerable  numbers  of  the  Mohawks,  have  embraced 
Christianity,  many  of  whom  are  eminently  pious  :  several  have 
become  able  and  useful  teachers  of  religion,  and  are  frequently 
employed  by  the  missionary  society  on  missions  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  wilderness.  In  the  several  bodies  who  have  em- 
braced Christianity,  during  five  years,  are  numbered  about  one 
thousand  six  hundred  souls.  Eleven  hundred  are  members  of 
our  societies ;  and  four  hundred  Indian  children  are  in  the 
several  mission  schools,  one  hundred  of  whom  can  now  read 
the  word  of  God. 

"  Brother  Jones,  you  will  know,  has  had  but  few  advantages 
of  education,  having  been  almost  continually  employed,  since  his 
conversion,  in  journeys  and  labours  among  the  Indian  tribes ; 
our  English  friends  will,  therefore,  not  expect  too  much  from 
him  as  a  speaker  in  English,  his  labours  having  been  principally 
among  his  Indian  brethren.  We  believe  that  brother  Jones 
may  derive  many  advantages  in  religious  and  useful  knowledge 
by  a  visit  to  the  Christian  churches  in  England.  In  his  com- 
ing at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  felt  desirous  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  approaching  anniversaries  in  the  month  of  May. 
From  these  sacred  festivals  we  hope  he  may  return  to  his  In- 
dian brethren,  like  the  disciples  from  the  pentecost,  declaring 
the  wonderful  works  of  God,  which  he  heard  of  many  lan- 
guages, and  tongues,  and  people. 

"  He  will  bring  with  him  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  has  translated  into  Chippeway,  and  which  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  publication. 
He  will  also  probably  have  a  work  for  publication  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  Indian  schools :  it  consists  of  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Indian  words,  with  their  signification  in  English  ; 
this  will  be  valuable  to  missionaries  and  translators. 

"  Another  object  of  brother  Jones's  visit  is,  to  solicit  donations 
for  the  cause  of  missions  among  the  Indians  in  this  country. 
The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Canada  Conference  have  made 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  great  and  pressing  calls  for  missions 
and  schools  ;  but  such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  the  work,  (for 
in  some  instances  whole  tribes  have  embraced  religion  in  the 
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course  of  one  year,)  that  the  society  is  not  able  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  that  the  work  demands  ;  and,  besides,  vast  fields  of 
labour  among-  the  tribes  of  the  north  appear  to  be  opening  be- 
fore us.  We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  let  our  wants  be 
known,  and  solicit  help  from  abroad. 

"  At  this  time  a  whole  tribe  on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Huron, 
who  have  lately  become  Christians,  are  now  calling  for  a  mis- 
sion and  schooi,  which  we  have  no  funds  to  support.  But,  ven- 
turing on  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
people,  we  comply  with  their  earnest  solicitations,  and  a  school 
will  commence  as  soon  as  the  ice  departs  from  the  lake,  which 
will  be  in  April.  There  being  no  road  through  the  wilderness 
to  this  tribe  for  sixty  miles,  our  missionary  will  be  conveyed 
in  bark  canoes  by  the  Indians.  He  takes  with  him  books,  &c., 
for  the  school :  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture,  and  building 
cottages,  he  takes  axes,  hoes,  augers,  chisels,  grindstones,  &c., 
&c.,  &c. ;  with  these  he  will  assist  the  Indians  in  building,  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  a  room  for  a  school  and  for  meetings,  and  a  cabin 
for  himself  and  the  Indian  brother  who  will  act  as  an  interpreter 
and  assistant  in  the  school. 

"  With  these  remarks  we  now  submit  our  undertaking  to  the 
care  of  divine  Providence,  and  commend  our  brother  Jones  to 
the  Christian  confidence  and  fatherly  care  of  our  English  bre- 
thren, and  remain,  with  sentiments  of  respects  and  esteem,  reve- 
rend and  dear  sir,  your  brother  and  fellow-labourer  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  Willtam  Case. 

"  P.  S. — Mr.  Jones  is  in  company  with  George  Ryersoh, 
Esq.,  who  is  the  bearer  of  petitions  to  the  imperial  parliament 
on  the  subject  of  religious  privileges.  Brother  Ryerson,  having 
been  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  will  afford  information  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  Chippeways  and  the  other  nations,  and 
of  the  work  of  religion  among  them." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month  Dr.  Clarke  addressed  the 
subjoined  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  following  important  subject ; — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson, — That  your  friend  is  gone  safe  you 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  :  he  who  takes  Christ  in  his  heart  out 
of  time  into  the  eternal  world  is  sure  to  meet  Christ  there  ! 


"  In  the  various  places  in  my  comment  wherever  I  found  a 
scripture  that  had  been  twisted  by  the  universal  RestitutionistSf 
I  took  it  out  of  their  hands  and  freed  it  from  this  abuse  :  to  these 
observations  I  need  not  add  any  thing  else  :  a  more  untenable 
and  deceptive  tenet  has  never  been  promulgated  under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion.  Were  I  seriously  to  attribute  two 
tenets  to  the  great  Deceiver,  it  would  be  these — 1st.  There  is 
no  devil.     2ndly.    The   never  dying  worm  wuU  die,    and   the 
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unquenchable  fire  will  be  quenched.  By  the  first  all  circumspec- 
tion, and  watchfulness,  &c.,  are  precluded ;  for  why  watch 
against  an  enemy  which  does  not  exist  1  And  by  the  second  all 
fear  of  punishment  is  taken  away,  and  with  it  the  justice  of  God, 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  if 
the  fire  of  hell  be  only  emendatory,  the  very  idea  of  punishment 
is  destroyed  ;  and  as  to  the  sacrificial  offering  for  sin,  it  is  totally 
unnecessary,  because  this  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  infernal 
flame !  But  O,  what  an  awful  risk  does  that  man  run,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  immortal  soul,  who  trusts  to  a  doctrine  supported  by 
a  puny,  ill-defended,  and  baseless  criticism,  in  matters  which 
concern  his  eternal  salvation  or  perdition  :  but  the  other  opinion 
is  already  registered,  and  will  not  be  refuted  while  the  pillars  of 
the  everlasting  hills  endure.  As  I  cannot  go  into  argumenta- 
tions on  the  subject  at  present,  I  can  recommend  to  your  friend 
a  tract,  written  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac,  which  I  believe  will 
afford  complete  satisfaction. 

"  With  love  to  all  your  family,  and  prayers  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  whole,  I  am  yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  milder  weather  having  arrived,  Dr.  Clarke  lost  no  time 
in  setting  out  on  his  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Irish  schools,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  journal  of  that  period, 
from  which  the  following  copious  extracts  are  made  : — 

"  Purposing  to  visit  the  Irish  schools  myself,  and  yet  having 
to  preach  at  several  places  previously  to  my  going  over  to  Ire- 
land, I  set  off  on  my  journey,  leaving  London  March  24,  1831  ; 
and  travelling  day  and  night,  I  reached  Bruerlon  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  having  rested  on  Saturday,  26th,  I  proceeded  to 
Stafford,  and  preached  on  Sunday,  27th,  and  was  afterwards, 
by  Miss  E.  Birch,  promised  £50  to  help  to  build  a  school  and 
chapel  at  Port  Rush ;  and  before  I  left  the  place  she  gave  me 
jGIOO  for  the  schools.  May  God  bless  her  in  body,  soul,  and 
substance. 

"  March  31. — I  reached  Burslem,  where  I  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Enoch  Wood,  Esq.,  and  family,  who  conducted  me 
through  liis  very  extensive  potteries,  which  he  has  carried  on 
and  improved  for  a  great  number  of  years — his  father,  and  him- 
self afterwards,  for  nearly  a  century.  One  circumstance  I 
heard  here  is  fully  worthy  of  remark  : — when  the  jubilee  of  his 
and  his  amiable  spouse's  marriage  arrived,  all  their  children  and 
gi'andchildren  presented  them  with  a  large  and  costly  silver  cup, 
inscribed  with  all  their  names,  and  made  it  conjointly  an  offer- 
ing on  the  occasion  to  their  excellent  parents ;  the  whole  of 
Burslem  caught  the  same  feeling,  and  every  window  in  the 
town  was  illuminated  ; — an  unqualified  declaration  this  of  the 
great  respectability  of  the  family,  and  of  that  integrity  and  public 
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spirit  with  which   they   have  carried  on,  for  so  long  a   period, 
so  extensive  a  business, 

"  April  1. — Being  Good  Friday,  I  preached  on  the  passion, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  from  St.  Luke  xxiv,  46,  47  ; 
Thus  it  is  icritten,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  &c.  In  twenty  minutes  after  I  left  the 
pulpit,  being  anxious  for  letters  from  my  family  at  home,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  coach,  and  did  not  halt  till  I  reached  Liverpool, 
where  I  expected  to  find  some  :  a  journey  of  nearly  fourscore 
miles,  not  a  small  work  for  threescore  and  ten  3^ears  ! 

"  April  3,  Easter  Sunday. — I  preached  this  morning  in  the 
new  chapel  over  the  river  Mersey,  at  a  place  called  Woodside, 
where  they  are  building  a  new  Liverpool.  The  chapel  was 
well  filled,  the  attention  was  deep,  and  the  power  of  God  was 
present  to  heal.  I  afterwards  administered  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  to  a  large  number  of  communicants.  The 
text  was  Rom.  v,  10  :  For  if  ivhen  ive  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  hy  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  ?nore  being  re- 
conciled ice  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.  With  this  verse  I  col- 
lated verses  6  and  8,  which  together  point  out  the  natural 
state  of  man,  and  show  the  necessity  of  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ.  Man  was  without  strength — ungodly — a  sinner — an 
enemy  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  fallen  state  of  man  that  is  not 
included  in  these  four  words.  I  waited  some  days  in  Liver- 
pool to  hear  from  home,  and  to  get  a  companion  on  my  journey, 
who  at  length  arrived. 

''''April  8. — In  conjunction  with  my  friend,  F.  H.  Holdcroft, 
Esq.,  I  entered  the  Chieftain  steam-packet,  at  four,  P.  M.  ; 
and  this  morning,  April  9,  at  ten  o'clock,  landed  on  the  pier  at 
Belfast,  having  completed  the  passage  in  seventeen  hours 
The  wind  in  genera!  was  fair,  and  the  sea  smooth. 

"  April  10. — I  preached  in  the  chapel  at  Donegal-square,  to 
a  noble  congregation,  who  heard  with  deep  attention  and  reve- 
rence. The  text  was  Rom.  xii,  1,  2:  I  beseech  you  therefore, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service :  and  be  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  lohat 
is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.  Begin- 
ning at  the  last  clause, — (which  clause  I  consider  to  be  the 
foundation  proposition  of  the  apostle,  on  which  all  the  preceding 
exhortation  rested) — I  treated  the  whole  of  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

"  L  The  will  of  God.  The  term  God,  I  observed,  was  ge- 
nerally understood  ;  but  to  help  those  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  examine  mhmtely  subjects  of  this  kind,  I  added,  that  there 
were  attributes  commonly  acknowledged  to  belong  essentially 
to  this  supreme  Being ;  these  are  omnipotence  and  infinitJe 
goodness. 
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"  1st.  Omnipotence,  or  power  to  do  all  things  which  are 
necessary  or  proper  to  be  done. 

"  2d.  Omniscience,  or  wisdom  to  know  how  to  plan  and  to  do 
all  things  to  the  most  proper  and  best  effect. 

"And  3d.  Infinite  goodness,  which  employs  power  and  know- 
ledge in  behalf  especially  of  intelligent  beings.  If,  therefore, 
this  omnipotent  Being  undertake  to  defend  man,  man's  weak- 
ness can  be  no  reason  why  he  should  be  overcome,  even  by  the 
most  powerful  foes.  If  omniscience  undertake  to  instruct  man, 
man's  ignorance  can  be  no  reason  why  he  should  be  Jed  astray 
by  the  cunning  or  subtlety  of  any  adversary,  however  wise  or 
artful.  But  his  infinite  goodness  is  a  reason  why  man's  native 
badness,  deep  sinfulness,  and  utter  helplessness,  cannot  prevent 
his  eternal  happiness;  as  this  God  has  plainly  declared  himself 
the  friend  of  man,  and  '  has  so  loved  the  world  that  he  has 
given  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  Now,  although 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  taken  by  themselves,  give  no 
reason  to  a  sinner  why  he  should  believe  that  God  will  exert 
these  attributes  in  his  salvation,  yet  infinite  goodness  gives  the 
most  sovereign  reason  that  it  will  interest  all  the  other  attribute^ 
to  co-operate  in  order  to  effect  his  salvation. 

"  II.  But  what  is  the  '  will  of  God'  which  we  are  here  called 
to  prove  ?  Will  is  that  principle  by  which  we  can  determine 
to  do,  or  not  to  do,  what  appears  to  our  reason  and  judgment  to 
be  proper  or  improper  to  be  done,  or  to  be  left  undone.  In  man 
this  principle  is  often  confounded  with  headstrongness,  obstinacy, 
and  stubbornness  ;  reason  and  judgment  not  being  considered. 
Hence,  men  act  without  reason,  and  often  indeed  contrary  to  it ; 
and  when  asked  why  they  will  do  such  and  such  things,  give 
for  answer,  '  because  they  will  do  so ;'  thus  making  their  ob- 
stinate conduct  the  reason  of  itself — which  is  no  reason,  but 
absurdity.  But  ivill,  simply  considered,  is  a  mere  volition  of 
the  mind,  implying  acquiescence,  consent,  or  determination  re- 
lative to  action ;  sometimes  even  wish,  or  desire, — sic  volo,  I 
wish,  I  will,  I  consent,  I  determine  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ;  and  all  this 
may  subsist  in  man  independently  of  understanding,  judgment, 
and  reason.  But  in  God,  will  implies  a  determination  to  act, 
or  not  to  act,  as  his  infinite  reason,  understanding,  and  jiidgment 
see  proper ;  and  a  thing  is  proper  or  improper,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  it  is  good  and  useful ;  or  as  it  is  bad,  or  destructive,  or 
ruinous. 

"  Here  the  apostle  gives  its  essential  characters  :  first,  it  is  the 
TO  ayadov,  that  essentially  good  principle,  the  ro  evapearov,  that 
well  becoming,  well  pleasing,  or  acceptable  thing ;  secondly, 
and  the  to  releiov,  the  complete,  the  consummating,  or  perfect 
thing.  Hence,  the  loill  of  God  is  essentially  good,  and  what  is 
not  such  cannot  be  its  object.  What  is  not  becoming  the  dig- 
nity, justice,  holiness,  and  truth  of  the   Deity,  cannot  be   an 
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object  of  his  will ;  and  what  is  not  completive,  and  perfective  as 
to  its  object  and  end,  in  relation  to  what  is  to  be  done  according 
to  justice,  holiness,  truth,  and  goodness,  can  be  no  object  of  the 
volitions  of  the  divine  mind  in  relation  to  man.  And  it  is  so 
demonstrable  that  such  must  be  the  attributes  of  the  will  of  God, 
that  they  are  plain  to  all  rational  capacities,  so  that  men  are 
called  cif  TO  doKijj.a^£Lv,  to  have  the  fullest  proof,  conviction,  and 
practical  trial  of  them, —  That  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  from,  or  is  accordant  to,  the  will  of  God,  must  partake 
of  these  three  principles  :  it  must  be  good  in  itself, — well  pleas- 
ing to  the  perfections  of  the  divine  mind, — and  accomplish  or 
perfect  the  thing  on  which  it  is  employed. 

"III.  Now,  as  we  came  from  this  all-perfect  Being,  are  ac- 
countable to,  and  dependant  on  him,  we  owe  the  deepest  re- 
verence, the  highest  respect,  and  the  most  affectionate  and 
invariable  obedience  and  submission  to  his  will ;  or  what  the 
apostle  here  calls,  'AoyLKrjv  Aarpetav,  a  rational  service,  a  worship, 
which  is,  in  its  spirit,  principles,  tendency,  and  operation,  ac- 
cording to  reason.  But  what  is  reason  ?  That  wondrous  prin- 
ciple or  faculty  with  which  God  has  endowed  man  ;  that  faculty 
which  causes  him  to  differ  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea!  that  in  which,  in  all 
general  cases,  he  can  distinguish  good  from  evil,  right  from 
wrong,  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  things,  what  is 
suitable  or  unsuitable,  what  tends  to  peace  and  safety,  and  what 
produces  misery  and  wo.  Reason  here  is  nearly  the  same  as 
'  wisdom, — that  which  looks  for  and  discerns  the  best  end,  and 
pursues  it  by  the  use  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  means.'  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the  mind  of  man,  or  it  is 
the  true  light  which  lightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
w^orld.  But  this  gift  is  dispensed  in  various  degrees  to  man, 
according  to  the  different  power  with  which  God  has  endowed 
him ;  and  it  is  a  talent  which,  faithfully  used,  will  improve  to 
double,  treble,  or  ten  times  its  original  sum ;  for  it  is  not  only 
an  incipient  power,  but  a  recipient,  or  a  receiver  of  influence 
from  the  source  of  light,  and  is  regulated  and  directed  b}^  the 
operations  of  the  divine  Spirit.  It  is  to  this  reason  in  man  that 
God  directs  his  revelation  ;  and  it  is  by  this  reason  that  man 
judges  of  religion,  and  of  all  that  professes  to  be  a  revelation 
from  the  God  of  both  worlds ;  and  it  is  by  this  that  man  distin- 
guishes all  false  religions  from  the  true  one,  the  earthly  chaff 
from  the  heavenly  wheat. 

"  As  religion  is  prescribed  by  revelation,  and  revelation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will  of  God,  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  that  will 
must  be  that  which  is  prescribed  by  revelation  :  hence  revela- 
tion prescribes  and  enjoins  the  reasonable  service.  Revelation 
and  reason  have  been  often  placed  by  injudicious  persons  in  op- 
position to  each  other  ;  but  that  the}^  should  he  contrary  to  each 
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Other  is  impossible  ;  because  they  both  come  from  the  same 
source.  Nor  can  any  thing-  in  divine  revelation,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  be  fairly  proved  to  be  contrary 
to  reason  ;  though,  as  it  is  a  divine  science,  revelation  must 
contain  much  that  is  far  above  the  reach  of  reason.  But  even 
these  things  neither  exhibit,  enjoin,  nor  assert  any  thing  con- 
trary to  pure  unsophisticated  reason.  Reason  and  common 
sense  ever  agree,  and  are  often  one  and  the  same  thing.  Com- 
mon sense  says,  '  As  God  made,  preserves,  and  provides  for  ns 
by  his  grace  and  providence,  so  should  we  love,  reverence,  and 
obey  him.'  His  revelation  shows  the  obligations  under  which 
we  lie  to  him,  and  points  out  the  worship  and  service  which 
he  requires  from  us.  He  who  is  our  Sovereign  has  a  right  to 
command  us,  and  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  we  should  obey 
him  ;  and  as  it  is  certain  that  his  word  never  prescribes  any 
thing  that  is  not  for  our  own  advantage,  nor  proscribes  any 
thing  but  because  it  would  be  injurious  to  us,  hence  it  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  that  we  should  '  obey  him  in  all  things.'  Tims, 
then,  speaking  even  generally,  the  religion  prescribed  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  our  '  reasonable  service.' 

"  IV,  But  God  particularly  points  out  what  that  reasonable 
service  implies,  viz.,  '  That  we  present  our  bodies  a  living  sa- 
crifice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God.'  As  the  terms  in  this  verse 
are  all  saerijficial,  that  is,  taken  from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  is  froni 
that  law  that  we  are  to  learn  their  signification.  In  all  legal 
institutions  for  the  government  of  countries  and  states  there  are 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  crimes^  as  well  as  ordinances  which 
enjoin  obedience  :  for  capital  offences  there  is  the  punishment 
of  death.  God  has  declared,  '  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die.'  Every  sin  against  God,  the  supreme  Sovereign,  is  a  ca- 
pital offence,  and  consequently  the  life  of  every  sinner  is  for- 
feited to  divine  justice.  This  is  what  is  particularly  recog^nised 
by  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  :  the  life  of  an  innocent  animal  taken 
in  the  place  of  a  guilty  man.  God  chose  to  prescribe  and  ac- 
cept this  for  a  season,  in  order  to  represent  and  point  out  that 
Lamb  of  God  which  was  slain,  in  the  divine  purpose,  '  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.'  The  animal  offered  in  sacrifice  was 
slain,  his  life's  blood  was  poured  out,  and  thus  life  was  offered 
for  life,  and  the  death  of  the  victim  was  considered  the  redemp- 
tion-price for  the  life  of  the  sinner,  by  whom  and  in  whose  be- 
half it  was  offered.  The  mode  of  offering  was  this  :  a  male, 
without  any  kind  of  blemish,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  flock, 
was  chosen  ;  the  offerer  brought  it  to  the  temple,  delivered  it 
to  the  priest,  put  his  hands  on  its  head,  confessed  his  sins,  over 
it,  and  then  the  priest  slew  it,  and  poured  out  its  blood  before 
the  Lord  ;  and  thus  presented,  it  was  a  holy  sacrifice,  and  ac- 
ceptable in  God's  sight.  He  received  it  in  reference  to  its  ob- 
ject and  its  end  ;  and  all  being  done  according  to  the  command 
of  God.  the  service  was  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  service, 
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as  it  is  the  highest  reason  to  do  what  God  commands,  and  as 
he  commands.  The  sinner,  fully  and  deeply  convinced  that 
he  is  such,  first,  by  faith  in  the  infinite  atoning-  merit  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ,  offers  these  to  God  as  a  sufficient 
atonement  and  sacrifice  for  all  his  sins  ;  and  as  such  God  re- 
ceives it,  and  blots  out  his  sins  ;  and  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
witness  with  the  spirit  of  this  pardoned  man  that  he  has  accepted 
him,  and  brought  him  into  the  heavenly  family,  in  token  of 
which  that  Spirit  enables  him  to  cry,  '  Abba,  Father,'  leaving 
no  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  the  pardon  which  is  now  sealed  upon 
his  heart. 

"  Thus  redeemed,  he  becomes  himself  a  sacrifice  and  offerer; 
'  he  presents  his  body  unto  God  a  living  sacrifice.'  As  the 
sacrifice  for  sin  is  given  wholly  to  God,  so  the  man  who  is  saved 
by  the  blood  of  the  cross  offers  himself  to  his  Maker  as  a  living 
sacrifice  ;  that  is,  a  sacrifice  that  is  always  before  the  throne, 
and  is  living  to  God,  dedicating  himself,  tlie  whole  man  in  all 
his  powers  and  faculties,  to  serve,  obey,  honour,  and  glorify 
God  tor  ever. 

"  V.  As  he  is  no  longer  his  own  master,  but  is  bought  with 
the  great  price,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  his  own  property,  that  he 
is  not  to  do  his  own  will,  nor  the  world's  work  :  he  is  '  not  con- 
formed to  the  world,'  to  the  vain,  wricked  customs  and  manners 
of  an  ungodly  age  ;  he  is  to  be  '  transform.ed  from  it ;'  his  body, 
soul,  spirit,  practices,  objects,  aims,  and  ends  being  totally 
changed.  He  has  new  habits  and  a  new  form  :  the  exhortation 
is  fiT]  avaxr/fJ-a-iCeode,  aLLa  fieraiiopdovade.  This  may  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  case  of  prisoners  coming  out  of  the  pit ;  their  '  pri- 
son garments'  are  to  be  changed  :  they  are  to  be  clothed  with 
clean  and  new  garments ;  but  this  is  metaphorical ;  for  the  gar- 
ments represent  their  moral  state,  and  is  not  literally  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  therefore  the  change  consists  ry  avaKacvuaec  rov  voo^, 
in  the  'renewing  of  the  mind,'  in  a  total  spiritual  change;  for 
they  who  are  in  Christ  are  new  creatures  : — '  Old  things  are 
passed  away,  and  behold  all  things  are  become  new!'  and  being 
thus  renewed,  they  are  capable  of  '  proving  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.' 

"  YI.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  when  these  great 
privileges  were  properly  laid  before  the  people,  and  freely  offer- 
ed to  them,  they  would  gladly  and  eagerly  embrace  them.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  A  sinner's  heart  is  alienated  from  God  : 
he  has  a  carnal  mind,  and  this  is  enmity  to  God.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  use  strong  arguments  and  powerful  persua- 
sions to  induce  him  to  come  to  God  for  salvation :  therefore  the 
apostle  says,  'I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God.' 
He  might  have  said,  '  I  command  you  by  the  authority  of  th& 
sovereign  Jehovah  ;  by  the  penalty  of  the  fiery  law  that  issues 
from  his  right  hand  ;  by  the  thunders  of  his  power ;  by  the  ter- 
rors of  his  throne ;  by  the  flaming  fire  in  which  he  is  shortly  to 
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be  revealed  from  heaven,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  the  Lord,  that  are  rebels  against  him  :' — this  the  apostle 
might  have  done,  and  have  penetrated  the  soul  with  terror  and 
dismay  ;  but  he  most  graciously  addresses  himself  to  the  softer 
passions.  He  threatens  not^  but  promises ;  he  commands  not, 
but  entreats, — '  I  beseech  you,  brethren.'  1  am  your  flesh  and 
blood,  was  once  a  sinner,  like  yourselves,  against  my  own  soul ; 
but  I  turned  to  God,  and  he  has  had  mercy  upon  me  :  you  are 
my  brethren  according  to  the  flesh  ;  return  then  unto  God  ;  be- 
lieve in  his  Christ,  and  ye  shall  become  his  children  :  and  be 
my  brethren  in  the  Spirit.  And  the  apostle  is  not  only  affec- 
tionate in  his  manner,  but  deeply  so  in  the  motives  which  he 
proposes  :  '  I  beseech  you  by  the  mercies,  6ia  ruv  oiKTipfiuv 
rov  Qeov,  the  tender  mercies  of  God ;'  such  kindnesses  and 
such  compassions  as  the  most  aflfectionate  fathers  show  to  their 
children  ;  and  especially  that  tender  mercy  which  caused  him 
to  give  up  his  Son  to  death  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men.  By  these  mercies  I  entreat  you  to  give  yourselves  to 
God,  that  you  may  be  made  holy,  happy,  and  glorious,  to  all 
eternity,  &c. 

"  Such  was  an  outline  of  my  sermon  ;  and  during  it,  I  after- 
wards learned,  a  woman  who  had  long  been  in  a  staie  of  almost 
despair,  on  account  of  sin,  was,  under  this  sermoa^  brought 
fully  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

^^  April  11. — I  set  off  from  Belfast,  and  reached  ^?i^nm, 
where  I  had  to  preach  at  seven  o'clock.  The  chapel  was  full 
of  deeply  attentive  hearers.  I  preached  from  Col.  iii,. 16  and 
17 :  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly, — teaching  one 
another,  &c.  The  word  of  Christ  means  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified,  purchasing  salvation  for  man,  breaking  the  power, 
pardoning  t}>e  guilt,  and  purifying  the  soul  from  the  pollution 
of  sin.  The  present  state  of  Christianity  is  not  creditable  to 
its  Author  :  men  are  industrious  to  find  out  with  how  little  real 
holiness  they  can  get  to  heaven  ;  of  the  riches  of  God's  grace 
they  know  little ;  and  of  the  riches  of  his  indwelling  Spirit 
they  know  nothing.  Professors  are,  alas,  in*  a  state  of  extreme 
spiritual   poverty. 

'"''  April  12. — Set  off  from  Antrim  for  Baltymena  in  an  open 
car ;  thence  in  another  to  Ballymony ;  thence  to  Coleraine  in 
a  similar  conveyance,  and  endured  a  piercing  cold  wind,  comhig 
over  the  hills  from  the  penetrating  N.  E.  On  my  arrival  I  got 
a  very  pleasing  and  encouraging  account  of  the  schools  that  we 
have  endeavoured  to  establish.  I  found  myself  greatly  wearied 
with  my  long  journey  in  these  wretched  vehicles. 

'"'■April  13. — Mr.  Holdcroft  and  myself  left  Coleraine  pretty 
early,  in  a  jaunting  car,  and  proceeded  to  Port  Stuart  and 
Pofi.  Rush,  in  order  to  see  the  state  of  the  schools  at  the  latter 
place.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  sight  more  lovely  :  though 
the  children  are  all  miserably  peor,  and  only  half  clothed,  yet 
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they  are  all  quite  clean,  their  hair  combed,  and  even  their  bare 
feet  and  legs  clean  also.  There  are  fourscore  cbildrea,  in 
about  the  same  proportion  of  males  and  females,  and  all  behav- 
ing with  the  utmost  decorum,  thus  strangely  changed  in  their 
conduct,  spirit,  and  habits  ;  wicked  words  are  no  longer  heard, 
and  decency  of  behaviour  is  everywhere  observable  :  they  have 
not  only  learned  prayers,  but  also  how  to  use  them.  Tlte 
teacher  is  a  man  of  decent  manners,  and  seems  not  merely 
qualified  for  his  work,  but  his  heart  is  also  in  it ;  he  loves  the 
children,  and  the  children  love  and  reverence  him.  I  discoursed 
with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  bore 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  great  good  already  produced  by 
this  school,  not  solely  among  the  children,  but  also  among  their 
parents.  They  are  at  present  ill  oiF  for  a  place  sufficiently 
large,  and  I  am  struggling  hard  to  get  them  a  piece  of  ground 
on  which  a  chapel  and  school-house  may  be  erected,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  ultimately  succeed. 

"  O  what  a  pity,  and  what  a  most  ruinous  evil  it  would  have 
been  to  have  permitted  this  noble  mass  of  children  to  have 
continued  in  a  state  of  mere  nature,  worse  indeed  than  the  wild 
asses'  colts ;  for  they  were  evidently  filled  or  filling  with  the 
seeds  of  every  vice,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness !  They  are  now  brought  under  teaching  and  discipline  : 
all  learning  to  read,  and  improving  rapidly  :  several  were  ac- 
quiring writing,  and  casting  accounts ;  the  eldest  were  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  but  few  of  them ;  for  the  most 
part,  the  children  were  down  as  lovv'  as  six  or  seven  years  old. 
Some  ladies  in  the  place  earnestly  begged  me  to  raise  up  a 
female  school.,  and  to  bring  a  proper  teacher  from  England,  in 
order  to  set  the  school  on  a  proper  plan.  I  see  that  female 
education  is  exceedingly  wanting  in  Ireland,  particularly  in 
reference  to  cleanliness,  industry,  order,  and  economy ;  teach- 
ing on  these  points,  they  agreed  with  me,  was  the  great  deside- 
ratum in  Ireland.  May  God  find  me  out  means  for  this  farther 
extension  of  this  institution.  When  I  got  back  to  my  lodging 
I  was  much  fatigued,  having  now  been  two  days  knocked  about 
in  these  wretched  cars. 

"  April  14. — We  set  oif  again  this  morning  in  another  of 
those  wretched  vehicles  termed  jaunting  cars,  to  visit  the 
schools  in  the  Hill  Country.,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of 
Mocosquin,  to  a  place  called  Cashel,  where  a  school  for  the 
poor  is  just  commenced.  Here  were  seventy-five  children, 
about  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  and  not  one  pair  of  shoes 
among  the  whole.  Though  the  school  is  but  recently  begun, 
the  children  are  in  fine  order,  and  promise  exceedingly  well  : 
they  were  from  ten  to  four  years  of  age,  average  perhaps  seven. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  would  almost  affright  one ;  the  most 
bleak  and  wild  that  can  be  imagined.  Never  did  charity  sit 
•lown  in  the  form  of  an  instructress  more  in  her  own  character 
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than  in  this  waste.  The  school-house  is  large,  and  will  easiJy 
contain  between  two  and  three  hundred  people.  It  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  a  school,  but  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  there  were  found  no 
persons  of  sufficient  public  spirit  or  means  to  patronise  it. 
Thus  it  has  been  offered  to  me  for  the  use  of  a  school,  with 
jCll  of  debt  upon  it,  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  through  total 
neglect.  I  have  agreed  to  take  the  place,  pay  the  debt,  and  give 
£l  lOs.  to  put  it  in  repair,  on  condition  that  the  school  shall 
have  full  and  quiet  possession  of  it  for  the  term  of  nineteen 
years,  which  the  present  claimant  has  in  it,  without  charge  of 
any  rent  or  taxes.  Every  Lord's  day  it  is  now  full  of  attentive 
hearers ;  for  the  man  we  have  as  teacher  is  not  only  master  of 
the  school,  but  he  has  a  very  respectable  talent  for  preaching, 
and  exercises  it  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in  exhorting  sinners 
and  edifying  believers. 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Holdcroft  has  the  gout ;  but  he  perseveres 
in  accompanying  me.  I  pity  him  greatly,  especially  when  in 
our  conveyances.  I  am  anxious  about  my  dear  wife,  whom  I 
left  poorly,  and  from  whom,  owing  to  my  migratory  operations, 
I  cannot  easily  hear  ;  this  keeps  my  mind  constantly  in  great 
anxiety.  If  I  hear  she  is  worse,  I  will  return  to  her  at  once, 
even  were  I  at  the  earth's  end,  if  return  were  possible. 

"  My  visit  to  this  school  was  wholly  unexpected ;  but  I 
found  the  greatest  order  on  entering  the  place,  each  boy  and 
girl  conning  its  lesson  in  silence.  There  were  a  few  boys  and 
girls  of  ten  years  of  age;  the  rest  varied  from  that  to  four; 
and  even  these  infants  were  diligently  employed  on  the  alphabet 
and  syllables.  There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  now  on  the 
books.  This  school  is  also  about  half  and  half  of  males  and  fe- 
males, mostly  Protestants,  there  being  but  from  eight  to  ten  the 
children  of  popish  parents  ;  the  master  gave  me  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  children,  both  in  moral  deportment 
and  learning.  The  plan  of  opening  the  schools  is  this  : — the 
day  previously  to  that  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  children 
get  warning  of  it,  and  the  parents  and  children  assemble, 
sometimes  in  a  barn,  or,  if  fine,  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  hawthorn  hedge.  The  intense  interest  of  all  on 
these  occasions  is  wonderful,  and  the  gentry  offered  with  zeal 
and  rivalship,  land  or  houses  on  their  estates,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  bogs  and  mountains,  scarcely  indeed  accessible,  owing 
to  the  bad  roads,  but  still  swarming  with  a  vast  population  of 
children,  who,  on  announcement,  come  pouring  down  the  hills; 
the  parents  were  all  on  my  right  hand,  the  children  on  the 
left,  and  I  then  gave  them  an  impressive  address  for  half  an 
hour,  sung,  prayed  with  and  for  them,  and  blessed  them.  I 
felt  that  the  whole  scene  was  impressive,  and  all  present  ap- 
peared deeply  interested. 

"  In  reference  to  one  of  these  schools,  I  learned  that,  the 
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first  Sabbath  after  it  was  opened,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  adult  population  met  the  master  in  the  school-house, 
to  whom  he  read  a  chapter  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
gave  them  a  warm  exhortation,  which  they  heard  with  deep 
attention  and  feeling.  The  following  Sabbath  a  still  greater 
number  attended,  and  the  results  from  the  same  course 
were  of  like  nature  with  the  preceding,  but  with  increased 
moral  effects.  The  third  Sabbath  he  met  them  again  in 
the  morning :  after  the  public  exhortation  he  invited  as 
many  as  wished  to  learn  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,  to 
tarry,  that  he  might  give  them  more  personal  instruction,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  their  respective  spiritual  necessities. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  persons  remained,  to  whom  he  spoke 
pointedly  on  their  lost  estate  by  nature,  and  the  salvation 
Christ  had  wrought  out  for  them ;  they  appeared  much  affect- 
ed. In  the  evening  the  house  was  so  crowded  that  the  people 
were  obliged  to  stand  upon  the  seats,  and  a  row  between 
them ;  and  so  closely  were  they  packed,  that  it  would  have 
been  vain  attempting  to  introduce  another  individual;  notwith- 
standing which  all  was  deep  and  silent  attention :  some  of  the 
principal  and  influential  people  present  declaring  aftervv^ards 
that,  '  If  they  could  have  such  preaching  as  that,  they  would 
never  desire  any  other.'  There  is  no  place  of  worship  except 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  within  three  miles  of  the  school- 
house.  One  observed,  '  Any  religious  excitement  here  is  ex- 
traordinary :  for  even  the  Protestants  themselves  have  hitherto 
been  as  still  as  death  for  ages  past.'  In  this  place. we  have 
also  begun  a  Sunday  school,  which  is  well  attended ;  last  Sab- 
bath there  were  104  present;  but  we  are  sadly  ill  off  for  want- 
of  teachers,  as  scarcely  one  is  to  be  found  who  can  teach  ano- 
ther :  the  master's  family  alone  can  attend  to  this  school ;  but 
there  is  a  blessed  prospect  that  in  a  short  time  some  of  the 
bigger  children  of  the  daily  school  will  be  able  to  instruct  the 
mass  on  Sunday.  God  has  already  wrought  wonders  in  this 
place. 

"  April  15. — I  spent  the  chief  part  of  this  day  in  writing  re- 
specting the  schools  and  giving  information  of  their  progress  to 
my  charitable  helpers  in  this  benevolent  work  in  England.  In 
the  afternoon  I  took  a  drive  out  into  the  country  on  a  bad  car. 
but  which  was  better  horsed  than  most  of  them ;  and  made  in- 
quiries about  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  the  want  of  education. 
I  find  that  even  where  there  are  schools,  the  general  inertness 
of  the  people  prevails  so  much,  that  much  good  is  left  undone, 
which  might  otherwise  be  performed.  The  Irish  want  method, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  teach  it  them. 

'■'■  April  16. — Waited  this  morning  on  H.  Lyle,  Esq.,  the 
mayor  of  Coleraine,  about  a  school  which  he  wishes  to  have 
established  on  one  of  his  estates ;  but  on  considering  the  place, 
I  find  that  we   are  likely  to  have  a  school  near  it,  so   that 
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another  appears  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  I  shall  inquire 
farther.  The  rector  of  Ballintoy  has  just  called  upon  me,  and 
seems  quite  willing  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  under- 
taking. I  purpose,  please  God,  to  go  and  examine  the  place 
next  Monday,  and  see  what  progress  is  making  in  our  new 
building. 

"  April  17. — The  forty -third  anniversary  of  my  wedding-day. 
I  preached  this  morning  the  missionary  sermon  in  our  chapel  at 
Coleraine.  The  text  was  2  Pet.  iii,  14,  15:  Wherefore,  be- 
loved, seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things,  he  diligent,  that  ye 
may  he  found  of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless. 
And  account  that  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation. 

"  I.  The  doctrine. — The  things  which  the  people  looked  for 
were  those  solemn  and  awful  things  which  the  apostle  had  just 
before  mentioned  ;  first,  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  the  dissolution  of 
all  things  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  dissolution  should  be  effected  ; 
the  fire  that  should  be  used  ;  the  reduction  of  the  earth  to  its 
primitive  elements;  those  primitive  materials  not  annihilated, 
but  dissolved  and  refined ;  the  agents,  the  electric  and  galvanic 
lire  ;  the  principles  of  gravity  suspended  ;  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporeal  fabric  ;  the  re-edification  of  the  human  body ;  of  the 
microcosm  and  universe  ;  the  analogy  between  both.  The  end 
for  which  the  terrene  fabric  was  built ;  for  the  habitation  of  hu- 
man beings  :  for  what  end  the  microcosm  was  built ;  to  be  a 
habitation  of  God,  through  the  Spirit ;  the  earth  to  be  refined, 
and  become  the  habitation  of  righteous  spirits  ;  the  soul  to  be- 
come the  habitation  of  the  righteous  God. 

"  II.  The  exhortation. — '  Be  diligent,'  onovdaaare,  think  deeply, 
get  into  action,  be  intensely  in  earnest,  put  forth  all  vour 
strength,  and  continue  in  earnest.  Such  is  the  import  of  the 
original.  '  Be  found  of  him  in  peace.'  As  sinners,  ye  are  out 
of  the  king's  peace  ;  rebels  against  his  laws  and  government ; 
the  deplorableness  of  this  state  ;  the  necessity  of  re-entering  into 
the  king's  favour.  Peace,  the  first  effects  of  justification. 
'Without  spot,'  aGTvaoi,  no  spot  on  the  garment;  i.  e.,  in  the 
outer  conduct.  'Blameless,'  afiu^Tjroi,  without  stain  in  the 
soul ;  show  the  long-suffering,  fiaKpodvfitav,  the  long  mind,  God's 
continuing  to  wait  to  be  gracious.  While  God  waits,  all  may 
obtain  mercy.  Arise,  therefore,  and  seek  while  he  may  be 
found ! 

"  April  18.— We  set  off  this  day  to  a  place  called  Croagh, 
where  the  whole  youth  of  a  large  and  populous  district  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  totally  without  education,  for  there  is  no 
school  existing  of  any  kind  for  many  miles.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  county  that  I  was  expected  there  this  day  in 
order  to  form  a  school.  When  we  got  within  a  mile  of  the  place 
we  saw  several  squads  of  children,  with  their  mothers,  coming 
down  the  hills  and  over  the  moors,  from  all  quarters,  in  radii, 
from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles,  to  the  school-house,  which  is 
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little  more  than  half  finished,  and  which  is  to  serve  as  a  centre 
for  the  conglomeration  of  these  various  masses.  As  we  could 
not  go  into  this  half-built  house,  we  were  told  that  a  farmer  had 
prepared  a  small  barn  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  in 
the  mean  time.  I  then  proclaimed  an  adjournment  to  the  barn, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  off;  and  setting  off  myself,  they 
all  filed  after  me,  both  the  children  and  their  mothers,  my  com- 
panions bringing  up  the  rear.  When  I  got  to  the  place,  I  ad- 
dressed the  parents  out  of  doors,  and  laid  down  the  general 
rules  and  conditions  on  which  the  children  w^ere  to  be  admitted, 
and  on  which  they  were  to  be  continued  in  the  school.  I  then, 
standing  at  the  barn  door,  admitted  them  one  by  one  into  the 
place,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  ;  introduced 
the  school- master  to  the  general  assembly  ;  gave  his  character 
and  qualifications ;  specified  what  sort  of  teaching  the  children 
were  to  receive  ;  the  discipline  under  which  they  were  to  be 
brought ;  how  they  were  to  learn  their  duty  to  God,  to  their 
parents,  and  to  each  other ;  how  to  pray  to  avoid  every  evil  in 
word  and  deed,  in  spirit,  temper,  and  desire  ;  to  be  industrious, 
cleanly,  orderly,  respectful  to  their  superiors,  affectionate  to 
their  relatives,  kind  and  obliging  to  their  equals.  After  a  good 
deal  of  exhortation,  I  then  proceeded  to  bring  all  the  children 
out  of  the  barn  ;  laying  my  hands  upon  their  heads,  and  praying 
to  God  for  his  blessing  upon  them  all,  delivered  them  again  to 
their  parents  to  be  brought  back  on  the  morrow  in  order  to  be 
registered  in  the  school,  classified,  &c.  The  children  w^ere  on 
the  whole  really  a  fine  progeny  :  males  and  females,  from  four- 
teen to  four  years  old.  I  had  travelled  fifteen  miles  to  reach 
this  place,  and  fifteen  miles  back  again,  on  what  is  called  a 
jaunting-car  ;  and  when  I  reached  my  inn  at  night  I  was  suffi- 
ciently wearied. 

"  I  have  now  two  kind  companions,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Reddish 
House,  having  joined  Mr.  Holdcroft  and  myself  for  a  few  days. 
I  am  certainly  much  exhausted  with  my  work,  especially  having 
to  add  to  it  my  journeyings,  and  the  mode  of  their  performance  ; 
but  I  feel  like  Samson,  slaying  more  towards  my  death  than  I 
did  in  my  life ;  and  yet  I  have  no  presentiment  that  I  am  about 
to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh.  I  shall,  I  believe,  be  spared  to  do 
much  more  work.  Mr.  Holdcroft  has  the  gout  in  both  feet ;  but 
he  is  very  patient. 

"  April  19. — Visited  the  school  at  Port  Rush ;  ninety  chil- 
dren present.  The  place  that  we  have  hired,  and  which  is  the 
largest  we  could  get,  is  not  half  large  enough  :  I  felt  much 
pained  on  this  account ;  but  I  cannot  tell  what  way  it  is  to  be 
remedied.  I  visited  Mr.  Bollas,  the  gentleman  who  gave  his 
parlour  and  adjoining  room  to  commence  the  school  in.  He 
stated  most  distinctly,  that  the  moral  good  already  produced  is 
almost  beyond  credibility.  He  said  '  that,  on  the  Sabbaths  es- 
pecially, the  children,  with  their  noisy,  wicked,  and  uproarious 
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conduct,  were  not  only  a  public  nuisance,  but  a  public  curse. 
The  peaceable  people  were  obliged  to  drive  them  off  from  de- 
predations by  whips  and  sticks ;  and  that  now  their  voice  is  not 
to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  and  that  order  and  decorum  univer- 
sally prevail.'  This  school,  on  which  this  moral  change  has 
so  wonderfully  taken  place,  has  scarcely  been  yet  established 
four  months.  What  hath  the  Lord  wrought !  A  similar  change 
is  fast  taking  place  in  the  Cashel  school,  and  is  there  per- 
vading the  adult  population.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Croagh 
school  will  be  equally  blessed  of  God.  Shine  forth,  0  Lord,  in 
thy  splendour ! 

"  April  20. — I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  agent  of  Lord 
Mark  Kerr^  to  grant  us  a  plot  of  ground  to  build 'a  chapel  and 
school-house  on ;  and  a  plan  is  already  projected  for  a  building 
to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  place  in  which  to  instruct  the 
children,  and  also  their  parents  :  the  port  in  this  place  is  under- 
going a  thorough  state  of  improvement,  and  the  population  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Before  the  present  time  there  was  nei- 
ther school  nor  any  place  of  public  worship  :  I  hope,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  we  shall  soon  have  both. 

"  April  21. — I  preached  this  evening,  at  six,  in  Port  Stuart ; 
the  congregation  was  large,  and  yet  select ;  and  there  was  deep 
attention  while  I  enforced  the  apostle's  exhortation,  1  Thess.  v, 
16,  17,  18,  Rejoice  ever77iore  ;  be  invariably  happy.  Pray  with- 
out ceasing ;  continually  feel  your  dependant  state.  In  every 
thing  give  thanks  ;  let  gratitude  ever  rule  your  hearts.  This  is 
the  ivill  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  you  ;  it  is  his  will  that 
you  should  be  holy,  without  which  you  cannot  be  happy  ;  it  is  his 
will  that  you  should  feel  dependance  on  him ;  and  therefore  you 
should  pray,  for  prayer  is  the  language  of  dependance.  It  is 
his  will  that  you  should  constantly  live  in  the  spirit  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  therefore  he  wills  that  you  should  be  thankful  :  he 
who  feels  his  obligations  will  be  grateful  for  his  mercies  ;  and 
he  who  is  grateful  for  the  mercies  he  has  received  will  ever 
testify  his  gratitude  by  the  obedience  of  his  life.  But  this  is  his 
tvill  in  Christ  Jesus ;  you  could  neither  rejoice,  pray,  nor  be 
grateful,  had  you  not  been  by  Christ  brought  "into  this  state  of  sal- 
vation. His  life  was  laid  down  as  an  atonement  for  your  sins ; 
and  sin  is  the  cause  of  all  human  misery.  Christ,  by  the  sacri- 
ficial offering  of  himself,  has  procured  our  reconciliation  to  God  ; 
grace  to  break  the  power  of  sin  ;  to  pardon  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  and 
to  purify  from  its  pollution  :  through  him,  therefore,  we  come 
unto  the  Father,  get  a  complete  restoration  of  the  divine  image, 
and,  consequently,  both  a  preparation  for  glory,  and  a  right  to 
the  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light.  Therefore, ^to  be 
uninterruptedly  happy  in  God,  to  feel  constantly  dependant  upon 
him  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  to  have  the  heart  ever  filled  with 
gratitude,  and  the  life  with  obedience,  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  coficernitig  us. 
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•'  I  returned  to  Coleraine  after  preaching,  and  took  cold  :  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  a  poor  state  of  health  :  I  have  travelled  too 
much,  and  laboured  too  hard  ;  and  though  my  spirit  was  equal 
to  both,  my  body  has  failed  in  all. 

"  April  22. — Though  much  indisposed,  I  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harpur  and  Mr.  Moffit,  the  missionary, 
relative  to  the  most  necessitous  places  for  schools  :  by  examin- 
ing the  county,  we  found  several  places  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  :  three  of  these  I  immediately  selected,  and  commissioned 
the  above  two  gentlemen  to  take  a  car,  and  go  and  reconnoitre 
them ;  but  before  they  went,  I  examined  my  list  of  teachers  to 
select  the  most  proper,  and  we  found  three  persons  for  the  three 
places,  on  each  of  whom  I  have  every  reason  to  depend. 

"  I  have  just  met  the  mayor,  who  has  an  estate  in  a  very 
wild  part  of  the  country,  but  too  far  from  Croagh  for  the  poor 
children  to  attend  the  school  in  that  place  :  he  entreated  me  to 
send  him  a  proper  teacher,  and  he  would  give  him  land  and  pro- 
vide a  school-house.  Knowing  the  call  to  be  truly  necessitous, 
I  told  his  Morship  that,  so  soon  as  a  place  was  prepared,  I 
would  send  a  properly  qualified  m.aster,  and  the  poor  should 
have  teaching  gratis.  At  this  information  he  appeared  highly 
gratified. 

"  April  23. — My  messengers  returned  last  night,  having  over- 
run a  great  length  and  breadth  of  country;  following  first  the 
river  Bann,  up  by  Kilrea  to  Portglenone,  and  penetrating  the 
country  towards  Magkera,  Swateragh,  Garvagh,  and  among  the 
hills  back  to  Coleraine.  In  all  directions  a  number  of  obstacles 
presented  themselves.  Education  was  found  scarce  and  in- 
efficient ;  but  as  my  plan  is  to  establish  no  school  where  it  is 
attempted  on  any  scale,  ever  so  limited,  by  other  persons,  of 
course  I  was  hampered  :  and  though  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is, 
in  a  general  principle,  a  wise  regulation,  yet  there  are  cases  I 
have  met  with,  where  I  have  had  great  reason  to  regret  that  I 
am  thus  bound  :  besides,  where  the  people  are  called  to  pay  for 
their  children's  education,  they  do  not  send  them  to  the  school, 
being  utterly  unable  to  defray  the  expense.  My  plan  would  re- 
lieve such  places,  as  it  affords  extensive  education  without  any 
kind  of  charge.  I  went  through  the  market  to-day,  not  only  to 
see  the  different  wares,  but  also  the  manner  of  carrying  on 
business  :  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  some  other  matters  of 
inferior  necessity,  might  be  had  :  the  former,  which  are  the 
staple  of  Ireland,  in  sufficient  plenty,  and  not  dear  :  stalls  for 
hardware  and  haberdashery,  and  also  prints,  calicoes,  cambrics, 
some  under  shelter,  but  others  exposed  on  the  ground,  with  only 
a  coarse  cloth  under  them  :  everywhere  there  appeared  that 
kind  of  simplicity  which  verged  on  carelessness,  and  through 
all  a  total  want  of  order,  economy,  and  cleanliness :  a  better 
education  for  females  would,  in  lime,  correct  these  evils. 

"  April  24. — Preached  this  morning  at  the  Methodist  chapel 
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to,  as  usual,  a  crowded  and  attentive  congregation,  from  Acts 
ii,  42  :  They  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles''  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  breads  and  in  prayers.  I  threw 
this  verse  into  propositions. 

"  I.  All  systems  of  religion  have  their  first  principles  or 
doctrines  :  doctrine  is  teaching ;  and  teaching,  or  the  matter 
taught,  doctrine,  refers  to  facts  which  it  is  the  business  of  doc- 
trine to  explain. 

"  II.  At  the  head  of  all  facts  stands  God,  the  fountain  of 
being  and  of  activity  :  all  systems  of  religion  acknowledge 
such  a  being,  and  the  Christian  religion  acknowledges  the  true 
God. 

"III.  On  the  doctrines  or  teaching  of  Christianity,  i\ie  felloiv- 
ship  called  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  spiritual  members  of 
his  mystical  body,  are  formed. 

"  lY.  Such  communities  have  certain  rites  or  ceremonies, 
which  keep  the  original  facts  in  remembrance,  and  indicate  the 
spirit  of  the  system  :  the  Christian  system  has  oaptism,  and  the 
holy  eucharist,  called  here  the  breaking  of  bread,  as  its  indica- 
tive and  commemorative  rites. 

"  V.  To  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  and  keep  it 
in  connection  with  Him  who  is  its  author,  prayer  is  neces- 
sary ;  prayer  for  grace  to  hold  what  we  have,  and  to  gain 
what  we  want. 

"  1st.  The  apostles'  doctrine  : — this  is  to  be  sought  for  not 
in  our  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  nor  indiscriminately  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  chapter  out  of  which  the  text  is 
taken.  Peter  is  the  apostle  who  teaches  the  multitudes  in  this 
place  ;  and  it  is  in  the  doctrine  that  he  taught  on  this  occasion, 
by  which  the  three  thousand  were  converted,  that  these  con- 
verts are  said  to  have  continued  steadfast.  Now  the  doctrines 
taught  here  are  the  following  : — 1st.  The  general  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  souls  of  men,  to  bring  about  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  :  this  God  had  intended 
from  the  beginning,  and  had  declared  it  by  his  prophets,  by  Joel 
ii,  28,  29,  eight  hundred  years  before,  which  the  apostle  here 
quotes  ;  also  by  Isaiah  xliv,  3,  seven  hundred  years  before  ;  and 
by  Ezekiel  xxxvi,  25,  26,  27,  six  hundred  years  before.  This 
is  the  first  point  of  the  apostle^s  doctrine  ;  see  verses  16,  17,  18. 

"  2dly.  The  doctrine  oi' gejieral  redemption,  verse  21,  which 
should  be  the  consequence  of  this  outpouring  of  the  divine 
Spirit : — '  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
he  saved.'' 

"  3dly.  The  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  verse  23. — Who  vi-as 
delivered  up  to  death  for  the  sins  of  men. 

"  4thly.  His  resurrection,  verse  24-28. — That  being  the 
proof  that  he  had  not  died  as  a  malefactor,  but  as  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  that  the  end  for  which  he  died  was  accomplished. 

"  5thly.    Christ'' s   intercession,  verse    33.— For   the    apostle 
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States  him  as  being  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  as 
having,  by  his  intercession,  received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.,  that  which  had  just  now  been  poured 
out  upon  them  all,  and  by  which  three  thousand  were  now  on 
the  eve  of  being  converted.     See  verse  41. 

"  6thly.   Repentance  : — Repent  every  one  of  you,  verse  38. 

"  Ttrily.  Baptism: — i.  e.,  without  which  they  could  not  be 
saved. 

"  8thly.  The  remission  of  sins  : — It  was  in  reference  eLg  a6e- 
oLv  d/j.apTio)v,  in  order  to  the  remission,  or  removal  of  sins,  that 
they  were  to  repent  and  to  be  baptized,  verse  38. 

"  9thly.  A  ninth  doctrine  which  he  preached  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  that  those  who  repented,  &c.,  should  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  verses  38  and  39  ; — to  purify  their  hearts,  and  make 
them  fit  habitations  for  God  ;  and  thus  the  spiritual  kingdom 
w^ould  be  completely  restored. 

'^  lOthly.  Jesus,  proclaimed  in  his  three-fold  offices, — Pro- 
phet, Priest,  and  King  ;  or,  Jesus,  Lord,  and  Christ.  These 
were  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  received  by 
the  people,  and  by  which  they  were  saved,  and  in  which  they 
remained  steadfast. 

"  n.  As  doctrine,  or  teaching,  concerning  God  and  the  souls 
of  men,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  so  fellowship,  or 
communion,  is  built  on  the  doctrines.  Those  who  heard  the 
doctrines  were  convinced  of  the  truth, — saw  the  necessity  of 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus, — gave  up  their  sins  and  sinful 
companions, — associated  w'ith  those  who  were  like  minded  with 
themselves  ;  and  thus  was  formed  the  '  communion  of  saints,' 
or  what  was  afterwards  called  the  '  Church  of  Christ ;'  and  here, 
Kotvuvia  Tov  aKOGToluv,  the  '  fellowship  of  the  apostles  ;'  all 
having  now  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  become  one  in  him  ;  equally 
members  in  his  mystical  body,  and  heirs  together  of  the  grace 
of  life. 

"  HI.  This  '  fellowship'  was  marked  and  distinguished  by 
certain  rites  and  usages,  as  continual  memorials  and  testimoni- 
als of  the  facts  of  Christ's  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  &c., 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  religion  preached  by  the 
apostles.  The  rites  of  the  Christian  are  only  two,  and  to  both 
of  these  the  apostle  refers, — viz.  '  baptism^  and  the  '  eucharist ;' 
the  former  mentioned  verse  38  ;  the  latter  in  the  text,  *  They 
steadfastly  continued  r?/  KXaan  tov  aprov,  in  the  breaking  of 
the  bread'' — that  is,  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  commem- 
oration of  the  death  of  Christ  for  them.  Now  these  two  obser- 
vances are  like  two  monumental  pillars,  reared  to  memorialize 
the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  particularly  the  passion  and 
death  of  Christ ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  eucharist  was  spe- 
cially instituted  by  Christ  himself;  for  its  observance  was  to  show 
forth  his  death  till  he  should  '  come  again,'  that  is,  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.     The  argument  drawn  from  Mr.  Leslie's 
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'  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,'  shows,  '  that  when  any  facts 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  any  distant  time,  they  have  been 
attested  at  that  time  by  monumental  observances,  or  by  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  rites  then  instituted ;  and  which  by  the  same 
kind  of  people,  attesting  in  their  turn  the  same  facts,  are  still 
preserved  and  observed  ;  thus  affording  the  highest  and  most 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves. 
Such  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  in  reference  to  the 
inexpugnable  facts  and  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

"  IV.  That  every  divine  institution  may  be  kept  up  to  its  ut- 
most spirit  and  usefulness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  divine  energy 
should  ever  be  in  action ;  and  that  it  may  be  so,  it  must  be 
sought  by  humble  and  fervent  supplication  :  of  this  these  con- 
verts were  duly  apprized  ;  and  hence  it  is  said  here,  '  They  con- 
tinued in  prayers,' — prayers  for  power  to  '  hold  fast'  the  truth 
they  had  credited,  to  grow  in  the  grace  which  they  had  received, 
and  to  persevere  to  the  end  of  life.  In  reference  to  all  these 
things  they  are  said  to  have  continued  steadfastly, — Ucyav  6e 
TrpoaKaprepovvTe^,  they  were  head  and  heart  in  them,  keeping,  as 
it  were,  watch  and  ward  ;  they  continued  in  the  truth,  grew  in 
grace,  persevered  unto  death ;  and  this  glorious  testimony  con- 
cerning them  is  registered  in  the  book  of  life.  From  all  we 
have  seen,  we  gather  these  facts  : — 

"  1st.  That  the  people  gladly  received  the  truth. 

"  2dly.  That  they  joined  together  in  religious  fellowship. 

"  3dly.  That  they  showed  forth  our  Lord's  death,  by  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament  of  his  last  supper ;  and  that, 

"  4thly.  They  continued  instant  in  prayer  :  and  hence  was 
argued  the  necessity  of  praying  for  an  effusion  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  in  order  to  the  revival  of  religion  in  themselves  and  in 
the  world. 

"  Ap7-il  25. — Some  friends  who  had  been  discussing  the  sub- 
ject among  themselves  asked  my  opinion,  '  Which  among  all 
the  different  kinds  of  animal  food  was  the  most  nutritive  to 
man  : — of  quadrupeds,  whether  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
lamb,  or  the  swine  ] — of  fowls,  the  hen,  the  chicken,  the  goose, 
the  turkey,  the  duck,  or  the  pigeon  1  and  of  fowls  in  general, 
whether  the  wild  or  the  tame  1 — of  fish,  whether  those  of  the 
sea  or  of  the  fresh  water  :  and  of  the  latter,  whether  the  trout, 
the  eel,  or  the  salmon "? — of  the  sea,  whether  the  cod,  skate, 
haddock,  whiting,  herring,  or  pilchard  ]  and  among  the  flat  fish, 
whether  the  turbot,  halibut,  brill,  fluke,  plaice,  or  the  sole  V  To 
which  inquiries  I  answered, — Different  constitutions,  and  per- 
sons in  different  states  of  imperfect  health,  require  different  ali- 
ments. A  person  of  robust  constitution,  much  employed  in  the 
open  air,  can  thrive  on  any  kind  of  aliment,  the  health  and 
strength  being  more  concerned  in  the  quantity,  than  the  quality 
of  the  food  ;  and  their  dispositions,  habits,  and  general  character, 
generally  accord  with  the  grossness  of  their  aliment.     A  man 
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of  gentle  manners,  and  of  tenderly  affectionate  dispositions,  was 
never  known  to  live  on  bull  beef,  or  full-fed  hog.  On  the  other 
hand,  persons  of  a  delicate  habit,  living  in  large  cities  or  towns, 
and  obliged  to  a  sedentary  state  of  life,  can  never  enjoy  good 
health,  and  are  not  capable  of  digesting  that  kind  of  food  which 
would  afford  most  nourishment.  Whatever  can  be  the  most 
easily  assimilated  to  the  body  to  be  nourished,  is  the  best  for 
them  ;  the  digestive  powers  being  feeble,  the  stomach  should 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  ;  the  food,  therefore,  of  whatever 
kind,  should  be  as  ready  as  may  be  to  be  absorbed  b)'^  the  lac- 
teal vessels,  that  it  may  be  speedily  conveyed  to  the  blood  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  system.  The  food  of  the  strong  man 
would  soon  kill  an  invalid  ;  such  could  not  digest  it ;  and  on  the 
food  suitable  to  these,  the  strong  man  would  speedily  perish. 

"  As  gelatine  is  probably  the  principle  of  animal  nutrition, 
whatever  contains  the  greatest  proponion  of  this  principle  con- 
nected with  animal  fibre  and  is  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
most  easily  extracted,  must  be  the  most  nutritive,  especially  to 
feeble  or  frail  constitutions,  and  vice  versa ;  but  even  this  prin- 
ciple must  be  admitted  with  modifications,  for  there  are  certain 
other  matters  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies 
besides  gelatine,  though  not  in  such  large  proportions  ;  such  as 
alkaline  substances,  and  such  aliments  as  contain  it  must  be 
wholly  excluded.  But  I  must  on  these  points  stop,  as  I  am  not 
vvriting  a  dissertation  on  aliments,  or  a  treatise  on  health  or 
therapeutics  ;  but  merely  giving  an  opinion  proposed  to  me  in 
the  way  of  general  question  :  and  to  return  to  it,  I  would  say, 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  flesh  of  full-grown 
animals  is  the  best,  because  the  fibre  has  acquired  its  natural 
solidity  and  perfection,  and  the  juices  are  sufficiently  elaborated 
and  exalted  :  and  it  is  from  such  fibres  and  fluids  that  those  of 
the  bodies  to  be  nourished  are  to  be  recruited  and  supported.  I 
do  not  recommend  old  animals,  in  which  the  fibre  has  become 
too  rigid,  and  the  fluids  too  acrid  to  administer  proper,  healthy, 
and  ready  nutriment,  no  more  than  I  recommend  their  young, 
because  neither  the  fibre  nor  the  gelatine  are  sufficiently  per- 
fected to  yield  a  sufficiently  exalted  and  wholesome  aliment ; 
but  I  would  recommend  full-grown  animals,  because  in  these 
both  the  fibre  and  fluid  are  matured.  Again,  as  because  what- 
ever we  eat  must  be  digested  and  assimilated  to  our  own  sub- 
stance, in  order  that  it  may  be  proper  nourishment  for  us  ;  so  the 
nearer  it  approaches  in  its  nature  to  ours,  the  more  apt  and 
ready  is  it  for  our  nourishment. 

"There  is  such  a  difference  between  the  flesh  of  y?^^,  and 
that  of  human  bodies,  that  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  o^  gela- 
tine they  contain,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  very  inade- 
quate, if  not  altogether  unfit  aliment  for  man ;  but  the  gelatine 
of  fish  is  little  more  than  a  fine  mucilage  ;  and  though  it  be 
very  wholesome,  yet  it  does  not  afford  a  sufficiency  of  nourish- 
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ment  for  the  labourer ;  hence  the  common  sense  and  experience 
of  men  teach  them  to  unite  certain  portions  of  the  flesh  of 
quadrupeds  with  that  of  fish,  thus  supplying  a  mucilaginous 
matter,  which  assists  in  digesting  the  more  solid  and  nutritive 
substance  taken  from  the  quadruped. 

"  The  flesh  of  fowls,  also,  is  dissimilar  to  that  of  man,  and 
it  requires  a  considerable  effort  of  nature  to  produce  that  chymi- 
cal  action  by  which  the  change  is  made  from  the  one  into  the 
other,  and  consequently  it  is  not  the  aptest  nutriment  for  the 
human  body.  After  long  experience,  and  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  it  is  amply  ascertained  that  the  flesh  of  the 
ox  and  of  the  sheep  is  the  most  digestible  and  the  most  nou- 
rishing, and,  consequently,  the  most  proper  food  for  man. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  man  lived  on  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  the  life  of  the  beast  was  not  required  for  the 
support  of  his  life  ;  for  Adam  and  his  posterity  lived  on  the 
herb  of  the  field.  This  state  of  things  existed  for  upwards  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  years ;  but  after  the  flood  man  had  a 
divine  permission  to  eat  animal  food,  in  these  words, — Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  he  meat  for  you;  even  as  the 
green  herh  have  I  given  you  all  things,  Gen.  ix,  3.  This  was 
the  first  grant  of  animal  food,  and  it  was  given  because  the 
state  of  man  after  the  flood  was  greatly  deteriorated,  and  this 
additional  nourishment  became  necessary.  That  this  grant  was 
necessary,  not  only  the  permission  was  proof,  in  consequence 
of  the  abridged  state  of  the  life  of  man,  but  other  facts  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  its  utility  and  necessity  ;  for  those  who 
live  on  vegetables  only, — such  as  the  Asiatics,  who  thus  subsist 
in  whole  nations,  (but  they  have  neither  the  physical  nor  mental 
vigour  of  those  who  live  on  animal  food,)  and  those  in  Europe 
who  affect  to  live  thus,  are  invalid  in  their  whole  texture,  not 
above  half  men,  and  not  capable  of  performing  half  a  man's 
functions.     I  have  seen  several  proofs  of  this  fact. 

"  The  ieeve  kind,  which  are  the  most  wholesome  of  all  quad- 
rupeds, and  liable  to  the  fewest  diseases,  and  whose  flesh  is 
nearest  akin  to  that  of  man,  is  the  most  proper  for  his  nourish- 
ment. The  sheep  of  mature  age,  and  free  from  disease,  is  nu- 
tritive ;  the  hog  is  generally  a  healthy  animal,  but  feeds  coarsely, 
and  is  principally  composed  of  grossly  fibrous  fat,  which  is  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  and  fit  only  for  those  whose  labour  lies  in  the 
open  air,  especially  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  flesh  of  the 
goose  is  good  and  nutritive,  but  it  is  often  rendered  indigestible 
by  the  absurd  method  of  cooking,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
fetid  matter  with  which  it  is  stuffed ;  it  feeds  as  cleanly  as  the 
ox,  and  its  flesh  is  nearly  as  nutritive.  The  flesh  of  the  turkey 
is  wholesome,  and  it  feeds  as  cleanly  as  the  goose.  The  duck 
is  a  gross  feeder,  and  its  flesh  is  not  easy  of  digestion.  The 
hen  is  a  less  cleanly  feeder  than  is  supposed  :  young  pigeons 
are  as  wholesome  as  young  rooks;  both  of  them  are  best  left 
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untouched.  Wild  fowl  is  more  digestible  and  nutritive  than 
tame  of  the  same  species ;  the  like  may  be  said  of  beasts  gene- 
rally, wild  and  tame,  the  former  are  better  for  man's  use  than 
the  latter. 

"  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  sea  fish  are  more  wholesome  than 
those  of  the  fresh  water  :  cod  and  ling^  in  their  proper  seasons, 
and  carefully  dried,  without  having  their  gelatine  dissolved  and 
destroyed  by  too  much  salting,  are  very  nutritive.  Salmon, 
which  belongs  equally  to  the  sea  and  the  river,  is,  when  of  due 
age,  excellent ;  but  the  young  salmon  or  grawl,  is  neither  whole- 
some nor  delicate.  What  has  been  said  of  the  cod  and  ling; 
may  be  said  also  of  the  herring  and  pilchard ;  they  are  excel- 
lent when  fresh,  but  are  generally  ruined  by  too  much  salting 
and  pressing  ;  the  poor  feed  on  them,  but  they  are  to  be  pitied  : 
for  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  generally  sold  they  are  un- 
wholesome, and  of  them  it  may  be  said,  '  God  sends  the  meat, 
but  the  cooks  come  from  another  quarter.'  The  mackerel  is 
never  good  except  when  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  in  this  state  it 
is  not  eaten  in  London.  Flatfish  are  in  general  wholesome  ; 
and  the  larger,  such  as  the  turbot,  halibut,  and  hrill  are  highly 
prized.  The  fresh  sole,  when  of  proper  size,  is  deservedly 
esteemed  ;  and  the  ra>/  is  excellent.  Crustaceous  fish,  such  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  crawfish,  &c.,  are  in  much  use,  but  are  not 
easily  digested.  The  list  of  alimentary  shell  fish  is  not  large  : 
the  oyster,  when  in  season,  is  the  best,  especially  if  eaten  un- 
cooked, in  incipient  colds. 

"  Such  is  my  opinion,  judgment,  and  experience  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  question  proposed  to  me  on  this  subject. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  rode  several  miles  into  the  wild, 
mountamous,  heather  country,  to  form  a  school  for  poor  children 
in  the  parish  of  Billy.  The  children  were  assembled  in  the 
Methodist  chapel  ;  their  mothers  were  on  the  one  side  and  the 
children  on  the  other  ;  several  of  the  fathers  were  present,  but 
the  most  part  of  them  were  employed  in  their  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  day,  though  dry,  was  stormy,  and  being  much 
exposed  in  the  open  outside  jaunting  car,  one  of  the  humblest 
manufacture  I  have  yet  met  with,  I  was  much  aflfected  with  the 
wind,  dust,  and  unavoidable  fatigue  of  the  way  and  the  vehicle. 
It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  see  so  many  parents  come  forward 
to  give  up  their  children  to  be  instructed  ;  and  to  see  the  poor 
children  willingly  come  forward  to  put  themselves  under  whole- 
some discipline  !  The  number  of  children  w'as  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  on  none  of  which  was  there  either  shoe  or  stock- 
ing. After  praying  with  them,  and  giving  them  my  blessing, 
I  resumed  my  car ;  but  owing  to  a  very  kind  note  received  from 
Dr.  Trail,  begging  me  to  give  him  a  call  on  my  return,  I  took 
that  way,  and  was  received  by  himself  and  lady  with  every 
civility.  I  found  a  gentleman  there  with  a  Spurzheim  head  on 
a  table,  who  appeared  to  have  been  giving  lectures  to  the  lady : 
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he  however  almost  hnmediately  retired,  and  then  we  entered 
into  conversation.  The  lady,  who  was  sitting  rather  at  a  dis- 
tance, took  an  early  opportunity  of  shortening  it  one  half  nearer 
to  me,  most  evidently  with  a  design  to  reconnoitre  my  head,  at 
which  she  looked  with  great  and  apparently  interested  attention. 
I  gave  her  full  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  what  she  made  out  of 
it  I  cannot  tell.  I  shortly  resumed  my  car  with  my  companions, 
and  we  got  back  to  Colerame  much  distressed  with  the  wildness 
and  turbulence  of  the  weather. 

'''■April  26. — A  gentle  rain  began  to  fall  last  evening,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  night,  which  has  effectually  laid  the 
dust  and  the  wind  :  it  will  also  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  lately 
sown  seeds,  for  the  ground  was  become  very  dry,  and  the  young 
sprouting  grain  required  the  moisture  which  it  has  now  received. 
The  good  providence  of  God  is  at  all  times  watchful :  he  giveth 
rain  in  due  season. 

"  We  drove  this  morning  to  a  place  called  the  Diamond,  on 
the  road  between  Coleraine  and  Garvagh,  and  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  latter  place,  in  order  to  form  a  school,  the 
place  being  wholly  destitute  of  any  kind  of  teaching.  Having 
been  detained  in  the  morning  before  setting  out,  with  the  calls 
and  importunities  of  poor  people,  and  afterwards  by  a  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  horse,  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  till  nearly  an 
hour  after  the  appointed  time,  and  then  several  children  and 
their  parents,  supposing  that  we  should  not  come,  had  returned 
home.  However,  about  four-score  children  remained,  most  of 
them  accompanied  by  their  mothers  ;  and  to  them  I  delivered 
an  address  of  about  half  an  hour  long  :  the  parents  heard  with 
attention,  and  all  the  children's  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  scarcely 
moving  from  my  face.  The  master  1  had  appointed  to  the 
school  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  the  requisite  elementary 
books.  The  beginning  appeared  fair  and  auspicious  ;  and  rug- 
ged as  their  hills  and  country  are,  the  soil  seemed  to  be  the  land 
of  promise.  We  left  the  master  beginning  the  work  of  arrange- 
ment, and  taking  account  of  the  children's  names,  &c.  After 
having  warmly  exhorted  both  old  and  young,  I  prayed  with,  and 
commended  them  to  God,  and  returned  to  Coleraine.  At  this 
Diamond  school  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  two 
hundred  children  ;  but  we  must  make  here  either  two  schools, 
or  found  another  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  A  man 
who  has  built  a  school-house,  offered  it  to  me  with  the  children 
all  gathered  together  ;  but  as  he  is  a  person  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  village  by  visiting,  instructing,  exhorting,  and  pray- 
ing with  the  people,  which  it  is  our  plan  to  combine  with  the 
instructing  of  the  youth,  I  was  obliged  to  decline  his  offer. 
Persons  appeared  also  from  a  place  called  Sconce,  where  there 
is  a  very  great  want  of  schools  ;  but  a  fear  lest  I  should  begin 
to  build  and  not  be  ablo  to  finish,  has  caused  me  to  hesitate. 
The  places  still  earnestly  praying  for  assistance  in  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  schools  are  Lislea.,  Sconce,  Maj/oghiU,  and  Goi-ry's 
Flush,  in  each  of  which  one  hundred  children  may  be  considered 
as  being  totally  without  the  means  of  education. 

"  Port  Stuart,  April  27. — Being  almost  worn  out  with  con- 
tinual travelling  and  labour,  and  being  in  indifferent  health,  I 
purpose  to  spend  this  day  in  the  sea  breezes  :  but  I  feel  that 
one  day  can  advantage  me  but  little.  I  must  have  rest,  and  in 
order  to  this  I  must  retire  from  the  scene  of  labour.  My  youth- 
ful days  were  spent  in  labour  ;  my  manhood  in  hard  and  inces- 
sant toil ;  and  now  my  old  age  is  consuming  fast  away  in  travail 
and  care ;  and  where  care  is  unavoidably  crowned  by  anxiety, 
the  taper  of  life  must  soon  sink  in  its  socket.  An  active  mind 
w'ill  ever  say,  '  Better  wear  out  than  rust  out ;'  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  wear  out  and  grind  out ;  the  one  implies 
regular  though  continual  labour,  the  other  extra  employment 
and  violent  exercise.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  three-score 
and  ten  years,  I  must  say  I  find  little  wearing  ;  all  has  been 
grinding  with  me  :  strong  attrition  has  acted  on  every  part,  and 
my  candle  has  been  lighted  at  both  ends.  Under  the  blessing 
of  God  I  have  been  the  former  of  my  owti  fortune.  I  have 
never  been  importunate  for  wealth  or  favour  :  I  have  not  been 
troublesome  to  any:  I  have  not  eaten  my  bread  for  naught; 
nor  have  I  eaten  my  morsel  alone.  Often  have  the  necessities 
of  others  fallen  upon  me,  and  strangely  has  God  supported  me 
under  them.  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,  and  when 
he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold  :  only  speak  thou 
the  word,  and  thy  servant  shall  live  ! 

"  Ap7-il  28. — I  have  returned  to  Coleraine,  and  as  I  could  not 
rest,  I  rose  at  four  this  morning,  weary,  indisposed,  and  sleep- 
less ;  and  having  many  important  letters  to  write,  must  spend 
the  day  in  an  employment  seldom  profitable  to  the  writer.  For- 
merly I  could  bear  much  cold  in  my  head,  but  now  a  very  little 
affects  me  :  I  could  ill  preach  out  of  doors  now,  though  the  last 
time  I  was  officially  in  Ireland,  I  preached  often  abroad,  and  in 
one  week  not  less  than  four  times  ;  but  though  my  head,  through 
old  age,  has  lost  much  of  its  once  thick  covering,  yet  I  am 
thankful  to  God  that  I  am  thus  far  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to,  shall  I  call  it,  the  disgrace  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  false  covering  of  human  hair,  whether  plucked  from 
the  peaceful  dead, — exhumed  by  the  fell  resurrection  men, — 
cropped  from  the  scull  of  the  robber  on  the  high  seas,  who  has 
been  gibbeted  for  the  terror  of  his  countrv, — shorn  from  the 
head  of  the  murderer,  lately  hanged,  and  whose  body  has  been 
delivered  to  the  surgeons, — or  clipped  by  the  field  plunderer 
from  the  heads  of  the  French,  Austrians,  Hessians,  Russians, 
Turks,  and  infidels  ;  for,  in  hair  obtained  from  all  such  sculls 
do  the  ladies  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
of  both  countries,  dress  their  heads.  Do  the  ladies  ever  reflect 
whence  their  wigs  come  ]    When  I  was  a  little  boy,  in  the 
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last  century,  all  wore  their  own  hair,  of  whatever  hue,  and  to 
all,  that  hair  was  an  ornament. 

"  April  29. — Went  to-day  to  Port  Stuart,  to  see  John  Cro- 
mie,  Esq.,  who  was  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  has 
been  for  some  time.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  visit  each 
of  his  tenants  in  the  Port,  going  into  every  house,  and  inquiring 
after  the  health  and  prosperity  of  each  person.  When  these 
domiciliary  visits  were  paid,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to 
those  more  distant  for  the  like  purpose,  and  all  this  before  he 
ate  a  morsel  of  food  in  his  own  house  :  a  more  amiable  man, 
a  more  gentle,  humane,  and  excellent  spirit,  I  think  I  have 
never  met  with  :  his  conduct  to  his  tenants  and  dependants 
brought  to  my  mind,  and  seemed  fully  to  exemplify  that  which 
one  of  old  gave  of  himself;  and  of  himself,  too,  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  that  was  as  incapable  of  boasting,  as  it  was 
of  speaking  any  thing  contrary  to  truth  : — '  I  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  no  helper :  the 
blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I 
caused  the  widow^s  heart  to  sing  for  joy  :  I  ivas  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  loas  a  father  to  the  poor : 
and  the  cause  I  knew  not,  I  searched  out.  I  chose  out  their 
way,  and  sat  chief,  and  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  army,  as  one  that 
comforteth  the  mourners,''  Job  xxix,  12-25.  Such  a  character 
is  John  Cromie,  as  I  have  accurately  known  from  personal 
observation,  and  from  general  and  unvarying  report.  If  the 
gentry  of  Ireland  acted  like  this  man,  faction,  rapine,  and  rebel- 
lion would  soon  disappear  from  all  parts  of  this  poor  degraded 
land.  I  dined  with  him  and  his  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Lyle, 
Esq.,  the  present  worthy  mayor  of  Coleraine.  The  conversa- 
tion was,  as  it  always  is  at  his  table,  religious  and  scientific. 
There  are  several  things  in  this  gentleman's  spirit  and  conduct 
I  can  profitably  copy  ;  I  desire  to  learn  something  from  all,  and 
to  live  for  the  many  !  My  old  maxim  seldom  fails  me  ; — to  make 
it  a  point  to  learn  something  from  every  person  with  whom  I  am 
called  at  anytime  to  associate.  I  watch  for  such  opportunities  ; 
and  whenever  any  conversation  takes  place  where  the  speakers 
have  occasion  to  call  up  any  thing  in  which  character  or  self- 
interest  is  concerned — any  thing  where  party  or  politics  have 
an  interest, — there  the  speakers  speak  in  character,  and  the 
depth  of  the  mind,  and  the  state  of  the  heart,  may  be  often  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  and  some  point  of  useful  knowledge  gained, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  subject  itself,  but  to  the  spirit  and 
temper  in  which  it  is  defended  or  opposed. 

"  April  30. — We  left  this  morning  for  Tobercarr,  a  place 
about  fifteen  Irish  miles  from  Coleraine,  to  found  a  school  in 
that  neighbourhood.  A  great  part  of  the  way  lay  on  the  same 
road  as  that  which  leads  to  Croagh,  but  after  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  it  diverged  to  the  right,  and  led  through  one  of  the 
roughest,  most  miserable,  most  poverty-stricken  countries  I  have 
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ever  seen  ;  but  notwithstanding-  all  this,  the  whole  country  is 
very  populous,  little  wTetched  hamlets  appearing  everywhere 
along  the  road,  and  full  of  inhabitants.  I  had  appointed  the 
children  to  meet  me  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  place  where  the 
school-house  is  to  be  erected,  and  where  we  have  now  a  tempo- 
rary place.  This  was  the  longest  and  most  fatiguing  journey 
I  have  yet  had.  We  walked  and  rode,  according  as  the  horse's 
strength  could  supply  the  power  of  progression  ;  and  the  hills, 
bogs,  &c.,  showed  the  necessity  of  our  temporary  detachment 
from  our  vehicle  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours,  we 
were  nearly  an  hour  after  our  time  at  the  place.  The  people 
were  punctual,  and  in  the  present  case  the  fathers  as  well 
as  the  mothers,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  neighbours,  ac- 
companied the  children.  As  they  could  see  us  on  our  distant 
approach,  and  a  long  time  before  we  could  reach  them,  (owing 
to  the  badness  of  the  road,)  expectation  was  kept  up.  When 
w^e  got  to  the  place,  we  found  the  poor  ragged  people  as 
anxious  to  see  as  to  hear.  I  had  the  school-master  with  me, 
and  tlie  elementary  books.  The  teacher  is  a  decent  young 
man  of  good  appearance,  and  rather  genteel  manners,  and  well 
educated  for  the  purpose  ;  for  '  I  have  not  employed  one 
rustic  in  this  business.'  We  proceeded  to  the  house  ;  but  I 
at  once  perceived  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  enter. 
What  could  I  do  ?  Though  the  day  was  fair,  yet  there  was 
a  keen  north-east  wind.  I  could  not  ask  God  to  change  its 
direction,  or  moderate  its  influence  ;  but  I  could  ask  him  to 
strengthen  me  to  bear  it ;  so  I  immediately  proclaimed  an 
adjournment  to  the  field  ;  took  the  advantage  of  a  stone  fence, 
behind  which  there  was  a  thorn  hedge,  and  told  the  children 
to  come  all  as  close  to  me  as  they  could.  I  made  the  girls 
take  one  side,  and  the  boys  the  other,  and  the  parents  and 
neighbours  to  form  the  outer  part  of  the  semicircle  enclosing 
the  children  ;  and  all  facing  me.  Then,  for  about  fifty  minutes, 
I  poured  out  my  heart  with  what  knowledge  I  had  necessary  for 
the  subject,  and  I  was  listened  to  with  such  attention,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  This 
was  remarked  by  my  companions  and  friends  ;  and  indeed  they 
expressed  themselves  as  never  before  so  deeply  affected  with 
any  spectacle  as  they  were  on  this  occasion.  Not  a  child  took 
its  eye  off  me  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  speaking  ;  and  any 
person,  from  the  appearance  of  their  faces,  and  the  working 
of  their  little  muscles,  and  alternate  glance,  and  condensed  look 
of  their  eyes,  would  assert  that  they  perfectly  understood  every 
thing  that  was  said.  I  gave  the  teacher  a  charge  before  them 
relative  to  the  moral  education  of  the  children,  and  the  parents 
and  people  a  charge  relative  to  that  kindness  and  respect  with 
which  they  should  treat  him  ;  during  which,  poor  fellow !  he 
was  quite  overcome.  When  I  had  done  what  I  could,  I  ended  ; 
but  not  before  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  admit  the  children,  th© 
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issue  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  eight,  from  five  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  several  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  an  equal 
proportion  of  both  sexes  !  It  was  an  affecting  spectacle  to  see 
young  women  and  young  men  coming  forward  to  beg  the  benefit 
of  being  taught  to  read  !  The  sight  afTected  me  not  a  little  ; 
and  now,  while  recollecting  the  scene,  in  order  to  describe  it  on 
paper,  my  heart  affects  my  eye,  and  the  fountains  of  my  head 
are  broken  up. 

"  Having  finished  this  service,  and  solemnly  commended  them 
all  to  God,  we  remounted  our  car  ;  and  as  we  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  regain  Coleraine  this  day,  and  the  nearest  place 
where  we  could  find  a  lodging  was  Ballycastle,  we  directed  our 
course  that  way.  In  some  places  the  road  was  nearly  impas- 
sable ;  and,  as  at  length  the  strength  both  of  man  and  horse 
began  to  fail,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  on  the  open  road  without 
any  kind  of  shelter,  to  eat  some  almost  stone-hard  ship  biscuit 
and  some  eggs  that  we  had  brought  with  us,  boiled  as  far  as  the 
action  of  fire  and  water  could  reach.  Thus  we  gained  a  little 
strength  to  prosecute  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey ;  and  at 
length  we,  through  mercy,  got  safe  to  Ballycastle. 

"  May  1. — On  our  arrival  we  stopped  at  the  only  inn  the  town 
possessed  ;  and  which,  as  it  was  undergoing  a  thorough  repair, 
was  sufficiently  out  of  order.  We  slept  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  rose  this  morning  in  good  time,  having  but  slight  induce- 
ment to  lie  longer  than  necessary.  The  Methodists,  who  have 
a  nice  little  society  here,  speedily  had  information  of  my  arrival ; 
and  having  got  some  skeleton  placards,  with  blanks  left  to  be 
filled  up,  as  occasion  might  require,  they  posted  some  on  the 
present  occasion,  appointing  me  to  preach  for  the  benefit  of  the 
missions.  The  congregation  was  exceedingly  attentive,  and  I 
felt  much  power  while  speaking  to  them  from  1  Tim.  i,  15. 
There  were  proofs  present,  and  not  equivocal,  that  the  power 
of  God  was  present  to  heal.  After  preaching,  and  getting  a 
slight  repast  at  the  inn,  we  resumed  our  car  ;  and  after  several 
hours  of  jumping  and  jolting,  we  got  to  Coleraine  sufficiently 
fatigued.  1  thank  thee,  my  God,  that  thy  hand  has  been  upon 
me  for  good  ! 

"  May  2. — I  am  come  down  to-day  to  visit  my  own  house, 
which  I  purchased  the  first  day  of  May,  1830,  and  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  perhaps  scarcely  ever  would  but  be  under  my  own 
eye  ;  so  that  the  proverb  still  holds  good,  Oculus  Magislri  saginat 
equum.  Even  religious  people  often  act^  with  so  much  want  of 
consideration,  that  it  would  appear  as  iFthe"y"had  not  a  sufficient 
tenderness  of  conscience ;  and  though  people  of  the  woiTd  have 
no~'ctBiarTti'sight  into  their  own  short  comings,  yet  they  easily 
discover  whatever  is  amiss  in  professors  of  religion ;  and  they 
are  our  monitors,  and  we  should  learn  from  them,  though  the 
malevolence  of  their  criticism  may  itself  be  sufficiently  evident. 

"  An  excessive  shower  fell  i\\h  evening,  and  seemed  to  wash 
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every  thing  before  it.  It  has  penetrated  my  new  house,  and 
proved  how  far  it  is  from  being  stanch ;  but  by  it  we  are  ena- 
bled to  see  the  better  what  is  wanting  to  its  comfortable  com- 
pletion. At  the  earnest  invitation  of  Mr.  Cromie,  my  friend 
Mr.  Holdcroft  and  myself  went  to  his  house  to  sleep. 

''May  3. — A  cold,  dry,  overcast  morning,  the  wind  N.  W., 
with  a  pretty  sharp  breeze,  and  the  sky  apparently  much  dis- 
turbed. We  went  into  Coleraine.  On  returning,  we  had 
strangely  broken  our  linch-pin,  and  the  wheel  flew  off,  so  we 
were  all  neatly  ejected  on  the  road.  The  wheel,  when  clear 
of  the  axle,  fell  against  the  side  of  the  car.  My  back  came  in 
contact  with  it,  and  by  the  force,  turned  the  wheel  over  upon  the 
road.  Mv  clothes  were,  however,  more  injured  than  my  flesh, 
though  it  did  not  entirely  escape.  The  boy  who  drove  had  a 
little  of  the  skin  of  his  leg  ruflled  ;  but,  thank  God  !  we,  none  of 
us,  suffered  harm.  The  car  was  a  long  time  before  it  could  be 
readjusted,  so  my  friend  and  I  walked  on  to  Coleraine,  three 
miles,  which  was  the  greatest  inconvenience  we  sustained. 

"  May  4. — The  sun  rose  beautifully  this  morning ;  the  sea 
very  calm.  I  walked  out  a  good  deal,  and  superintended  the 
workmen  who  are  finishing  some  jobs  to  the  house.  Unless  I 
overlook  them,  nothing  is  done.  They  will  work  a  day,  or  a 
day  and  a  half,  and  then  they  are  off  for  double  the  length  of 
time  :  there  is  no  worth  in  them  ;  I  am  weary  of  them.  I  watch- 
ed the  sun  set  in  the  sea  just  beyond  Innishoioen :  he  sank  most 
beautifully,  and  with  a  dazzling  and  burning  lustre. 

''May  7. — The  day  dry,  but  cold.  There  is  an  odd  kind  of 
a  good-natured  woman  lives  next  door  to  my  house,  who  speaks 
broad  Scotch  :  she  went  lately  to  hear  me  preach,  and  came 
away  extremely  offended,  expressing  herself  thus  :  '  I'll  ne'er 
gang  to  hear  Doctur  Clairk  mair ;  he  sais  that  a'  the  folks  is 
sinners  !  Vera  pretty  indeed  !  I'll  na  hear  him  ;  I'd  gae  fowr 
mile  sunner.'  To-day,  coming  past  my  door,  she  unfortunately 
struck  her  bare  foot  against  the  hall-door  stone,  on  which  she 
exclaimed,  '  Dcel  taak  the  Methodists  !  1  hae  cut  my  tae  against 
the  stane  o'  Doctur  Clairk's  dowr  ,  nevertheless  its  no  Doctur 
Clairk  himsel  that  I  meen.  He's  ben  lang  awa'  owr  the  wat- 
tur,  an'  he's  keepit  his  ain  tung,  an'  they  sai  its  coast  him 
muckle  pains  to  dae  sae  ;  but  there's  chaps  that  gang  owr  the 
v^-attur  for  twa  or  three  days,  an'  they  cume  back  sae  Anglified, 
that  ye  canna  tell  what  they  sai ;  I  dinna  like  them!'  Now  this 
poor  woman  is  a  pattern  of  industry,  and  careful  attention  to  her 
children's  welfare  ;  but  what  an  odd  association  have  we  here  : 
a  curse  on  the  Methodists,  because  she  had  cut  her  toe  at  Dr. 
Clarke's  door — that  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  Methodist — she  cut  her  toe 
against  a  stone  at  his  door — this  stone  therefore  must  be  a  IMetho- 
dist  stone,  for  it  lies  at  the  door  of  a  Methodist — then,  '  Deel  taak 
the  Methodists,'  for  having  Methodist  stones  at  their  doors, 
against  which  poor  people  break  their  toes !  So  the  proverb  ap- 
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plies  in  more  than  one  case,  Delirant  Reges,  plectuntur  Achiuij 
'  One  sins,  and  anotlier  suffers  for  it.' 

"  Had  some  useful  conversation  with  Mr.  Cromie  and  my 
friend  Holdcroft,  before  we  went  to  bed  :  it  was  on  the  mystery 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  system. 
They  are  wise,  intelligent  men  ;  and  they  who  walk  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise.  The  giver  and  receiver  are  both  thereby 
edified.  On  this  subject  I  was  much  at  home.  I  consider  the 
mystery,  I  acknowledge  it,  and  adore  the  divine  operator. 

"  May  8. — I  was  to  have  preached  this  morning  in  the  Me- 
thodist chapel ;  but  it  was  quite  too  small,  and  they  soon  brought 
me  word  that  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  open,  and  at 
my  service.  I  went  thither,  and  spoke  strong,  plain,  and,  1  trust, 
convincing  words,  from  Psalm  xxxii,  1  and  2,  Blessed  is  he 
whose  transgressioyi  is  forgiven,  ivhose  sin  is  covered :  blessed 
is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeih  not  iniquity,  and  in 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  management  of  this  text.  I  showed  that  transgression,  sin, 
iniquity,  and  guile,  were  expressions  wliich  showed  the  whole 
sinfulness  of  sin ;  and  that  forgiving,  covering,  not  imputing, 
and  taking  away,  expressed  those  acts  by  which  the  soul  was 
redeemed  from  all  the  power,  guilt,  and  pollution  of  all  sin ;  and 
that  his  blessedness  was  great  who  was  made  a  partaker  of  all 
those  saving  acts,  ^'idh  ashrey,  O  !  the  blessedness !  It  is  in- 
describably great.  I  collated  the  passage  with  Rom.  iv.  6-8 ; 
and  showed  that  these  acts  came  through  the  blood  and  merit 
of  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ  ;  and  from  them  I  drew  the  doctrine 
o^  justification  by  faith. 

"  May  9. —  Port  Stuart. — A  splendid  morning,  bea^utiful  be- 
yond praise !  The  wind  south,  the  sea  calm,  its  surface  just 
undulating,  and  the  various  promontories  well  enlightened  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  the  noble  Deucaledonian  ocean  tempting  the 
beholder  to  a  sea  voyage  I 

"  I  have  amused  myself  with  the  mode  of  the  salmon  fishery. 
In  fishing  for  salmon  in  the  sea,  a  net  is  attached  to  the  shore, 
and  the  other  end  of  it  carried  straight  out  into  the  sea,  sunk  at 
the  bottom  with  leads,  and  supported  at  the  top  with  corks.  A 
boat  is  moored  to  an  anchor  at  the  sea  end  of  the  net,  to  which 
the  hawser  of  the  boat  is  attached.  A  man  stands  at  the  rrow 
of  the  boat,  looking  down  into  the  water  to  observe  the  fish, 
which,  coasting  near  the  shore,  are  stopped  by  the  net,  seeking 
an  outlet,  which  is  to  be  found  where  the  net  terminates.  In 
the  mean  time  the  boatman  gives  notice,  when  he  discovers  any 
fish,  and  the  men  on  shore  who  have  the  hawser  of  the  sea  end 
of  the  net  begin  to  liaul  ashore,  with  might  and  main,  while 
the  man  in  the  boat  casts  stones  into  the  water  in  order  to  frighten 
the  fish,  and  prevent  them  from  escaping  into  the  sea.  By  this 
time,  all  the  fish  that,  being  stopped  by  the  net,  were  striving  to 
regain  tlie  sea,  are  so  far  enclosed  by  the  hauling  in  of  the  net 
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at  the  sea  end,  that,  being  brought  into  shoal  water,  and  encom- 
passed in  the  bosom  of  the  net,  they  can  no  more  escape,  but 
are  drawn  to  shore,  and  become  the  prey  of  the  fishermen.  But 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it,  that  the  fish  which  are  seeking  to 
ascend  the  large  rivers  in  order  to  deposite  their  spawn  do  not 
steer  straight  for  these,  and  not  keep  close  to  the  coast  ]  Two 
reasons  may  be  given  for  these  :  first.  The  fish  may  not  know  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  therefore  keep  close  to  the  shore  in 
order  to  find  them  :  secondly.  They  wish  for  fresh  water,  and  on 
this  account  keep  close  to  the  land,  that  they  may  taste  of 
every  rill  that  is  stealing  away  to  the  great  deep  ;  for  it  is  thought 
that  they  cannot  exist  out  of  the  vicmity  of  fresh  water.  The 
salmon  is,  in  reference  to  the  salt  and  fresh  water,  amphibious ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  fish  unites  in  itself,  not  only 
the  elegance  of  shape,  and  perfection  of  muscular  strength,  but 
also  the  delicacy  and  nutritiv.e  qualities  of  both  the  salt  and 
fresh  water  fish  :  in  these  respects,  of  all  the  fish  in  the  sea, 
salmon  is  the  king. 

"  May  10. — Though  a  little  cold  when  I  rose  this  morning, 
between  four  and  five,  the  sun  soon  poured  out  a  powerful  heat, 
and  so  it  has  continued  to  do  all  day. 

"May  11. — I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  agent  of  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  stating  that  his  lordship  had  made  a  grant  of  land 
to  build  a  chapel  and  school-house  upon.  I  go,  please  God,  on 
Friday,  to  lay  the  first  stone. 

"  Maij  12. — There  is  a  great  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  so  that  I  am  again  thankful  for  a  fire.  This  evening  I 
had  a  visit  from  Colonel  Edward  Nichols,  now  going  out  as 
governor  of  Fernartdo  Po,  with  the  design,  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  totally  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  on  all  the  African 
coast ;  for  which  purpose  he  is  furnished  with  steamers,  instead 
of  men-of-war  and  frigates.  He  has  striven  to  persuade  our 
government  to  withdraw  all  bounties  on  recaptured  negroes ;  for 
the  plain  reason,  that  bounties  always  encourage  that  in  refer- 
ence to  which  they  are  given.  Recaptured  negroes  are  found 
in  plenty,  because  there  are  ten  pounds  reward  per  head  given 
to  the  captor.  Consequently  it  is  the  interest  of  somebody  to 
encourage  the  slave  trade,  because  it  is  so  lucrative  !  If  God 
should  spare  his  life  but  two  years,  he  expects  to  cut  up  the  in- 
fernal traffic,  both  root  and  branch ;  and  I  think  he  will  succeed 
in  his  humane  design  :  for  his  plans,  which  he  fully  detailed  to 
me,  appear  very  judicious,  and  well  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  end.  He  has  persuaded  the  king  of  Calabar  not  to  sell  any 
more  of  his  men,  for  whom  he  gets  on  an  average  £H  per  man, 
as  each  man  is  able  to  collect  two  tons  of  palm  oil,  for  which  he 
gets  jC6  ;  and  on  an  average  gathers  from  two  to  three  elephants' 
teeth,  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  weight,  for  which  he  gets 
2s.  ^d.  per  pound.  Thus,  at  the  least,  each  man  produces' to 
the  king  jC9,  and  the  man  still  remains  one  of  his  efficient 
31 
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subjects,  who  otherwise,  sold  as  a  slave,  is  lost  to  him  for 
ever.  The  king  told  Colonel  Nichols,  '  that  he  was  obliged  to 
provide  slaves  for  the  Spaniards  and  French,  for  they  had 
threatened  to  carry  away  both  himself  and  his  family  if  he  did 
not,  and  he  had  no  mode  of  self  defence.'  '  I  will  give  you  an 
English  ensign,'  replied  the  colonel :  '  hoist  it,  and  defy  them, 
by  stating  that  you  are  under  the  protection  of  the  British  go- 
vernment ;  and  I  will  also  give  you  an  eighteen  pounder,  and 
help  you  to  construct  a  one  gun  battery ;  and  if  they  do  not  re- 
spect the  flag,  they  will  respect  the  gun  !'  This  was  agreed  on  : 
the  gun  was  given,  and  the  battery  was  erected.  Not  long 
after,  a  Spanish  slave  ship  came,  and  demanded  the  usual  supply 
of  slaves.  The  king  refused,  and  said,  '  I  have  been  a  fool  for 
many  years  in  selling  my  people,  who  would  have  been  much 
more  profitable  to  me  employed  in  my  own  kingdom.'  The 
Spaniard  answered,  'Furnish  me  with  slaves,  or  I  will  carry 
both  you  and  your  family,  and  sell  you  for  slaves  V  '  I  tell  you,' 
said  the  king,  '  to  be  off,  or  I  will  send  a  gun  shot  through 
you !'  The  Spaniard  took  this  for  a  bravado,  and  insisted  on  the 
slaves.  The  king  said,  '  I  am  under  British  protection,  and  if 
you  do  not  be  off,  I  will  immediately  order  a  gun  shot  through 
you  !'  The  Spaniard  continuing  to  insist,  the  king  called  to  the 
man  placed  at  the  eighteen  pounder,  to  point  and  fire  :  he  did  so 
correctly  enough  :  the  shot  went  through  the  ship,  s-truck  the 
mainmast  in  its  passage,  and  brought  it  completely  down.  The 
Spaniard  stormed,  and  swore  great  things,  to  which  the  king 
replied,  '  Begone,  you  rascal  I  I  will  be  a  fool  no  more  I  Begone  I 
or  I  will  bring  down  your  foremast !'  The  Spaniard  was  obliged 
to  haul  off  as  well  as  he  could,  and  dared  not  to  renew  his  de- 
mands or  his  threats.  '  In  this  state  of  mind,'  continued  Colo- 
nel Nichols,  '  I  left  the  king  of  Calabar,  leaving  with  him  fifty 
rounds  of  shot,  having  clearly  proved  to  him,  that  the  man  from 
whom  he  parted  for  £8,  vv^as  worth  to  him  from  £9  to  jClO  for 
twenty  years  to  come  annually  ;  and  in  this  persuasion  I  expect 
to  find  him,  still  continuing  to  resist  all  demands  made  upon  him 
for  slaves.' 

'■^  May  13. — This  being  Friday,  we  went  to  Port  Rush  this 
morning,  to  meet  Lord  Mai-k  Kerr'^s  agent,  to  have  the  ground 
measured  out  which  his  lordship  has  granted  for  a  school  and 
chapel ;  but,  owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  time  of  appointment, 
he  did  not  come.  However,  we  saw  all  the  children  ;  and  had 
another  view  of  the  school  :  every  thing  proves  that  it  is  not 
in  vain  that  we  have  fixed  on  this  place :  much  good  has 
been  done,  much  is  in  progress,  and  much  more  in  rational 
expectation. 

"  May  14. — Finding  that  I  cannot  do  much  more  here,  with- 
out spending  more  time  than  I  can  devote  to  the  purpose 
from  my  other  avocations,  it  is  my  intention,  after  preaching 
at  Coleraine  to-morrow,  to  set  off  for  Antrim  and  Belfast  on 
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"Mai/  15. — I  preached  this  morning  at  the  chapel,  from  Rom. 
xiv,  17,  18,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  It  was 
a  very  solemn  time,  and  I  was  led  to  speak  on  the  deep  things 
of  God  :  silence  and  stillness  were  the  order  of  the  day  :  if  the 
spiritual  faculties  were  not  deeply  impressed,  the  animal  were 
not  at  all  excited  ;  but  the  solemnity  which  was  evident, 
show-ed  that  the  seed  of  life  was  sown  and  received  in  good 
ground,  and  there  is  hope  that  it  will  spring  up  and  bear  much 
fruit. — Amen. 

"  May  16. — I  returned  to  Port  Stuart  to  settle  the  remnant 
of  my  concerns,  previously  to  my  proceeding  on  my  way  to 
England.  I  had  a  violent  attack  of  spasms  this  morning,  which 
produced  extreme  agony  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  has 
left  me  poorly.  I  am  almost  overdone;  but,  thank  God,  the  pain 
has  subsided. 

"  May  17. — Left  Coleraine  by  the  Belfast  coach  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  by  a  little  after  one  arrived  in  Antrim ;  but  what  a 
dreary,  barren  country  !  Cultivated  indeed  it  is;  but  it  ill  re- 
pays the  labourers'  toil,  and  is  almost  universally  unfit  for  til- 
lage. As  you  approach  Antrim  itself  the  soil  improves,  and 
about  the  town  the  land  is  fine,  and  the  vegetative  strength 
powerful. 

"  May  18. — This  morning  I  found  myself  obliged  to  go  to 
Ballyclare  to  preach  :  the  people  were  deeply  serious,  and  I 
took  for  my  text,  Phil,  i,  9,  10,  11.  The  word  was  felt,  and 
one  person  who  had  been  seeking  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  found  peace  through  believing  during  this  sermon ; 
and  many  were  deeply  affected.  This  place  has  long  been  a 
proverb  of  reproach, — '  Fine  Ballyclare,  that  knows  no  Sunday,' 
— being  remarkable  for  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Alexander  Mackey  visited  the  place  :  his  preach- 
ing was  blessed,  and  it  was  the  means  of  getting  a  neat  chapel, 
and  a  Sunday  school  under  it,  and  now  Ballyclare  knows,  and 
honours  too,  the  Sabbath.  I  had  to  return  to  Antrim,  eighteen 
miles,  having,  please  God,  to  set  off  to-morrow  morning  for 
Belfast. 

'■''May  19. — ^We  left  Antrim  at  seven,  A.  M.,  taking  the 
mountain  road,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  dust, 
w^hich  was  flying  in  almost  incessant  clouds.  We  passed  through 
a  very  beautiful  country,  well  planted,  and  well  cultivated ;  the 
ground  excellent,  the  fields  well  fenced,  and  the  hedges  all  in 
good  repair.  We  got  to  Belfast  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  found  that  the  Hibernia  steam  packet  was  just  arrived  from 
Liverpool  in  sixteen  hours,  having  had  a  stormy  passage,  but 
the  wind  fair.  The  Corsair,  which  was  to  sail  out  for  the  same 
place  at  three  this  afternoon,  has  postponed  her  sailing  till  the 
morning,  the  sea  being  very  rough,  and  the  high  wind  right 
ahead.     In  such  a  state  of  weather  1  have  made   up  my  mind 
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not  to  sail,  so  I  shall   avail  myself  of  the  continued  shelter  ot 
the  house  of  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Young. 

"  May  20. — As  the  packet  published  the  intention  of  sailing 
this  morning-  at  six.  I  rose  between  four  and  five,  finding  the 
wind  lulled  to  rest,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  sea  considerably 
abated,  so  that  I  was  anxious  to  sail ;  but  I  could  not  learn 
where  my  companion,  Mr.  Holdcroft,  had  taken  up  his  night's 
residence  ;  and  thus  I  am  constrained,  I  will  trust  for  the  best, 
to  remain  here  till  to-morrow.  A  fine  shower  has  fallen,  which 
has  considerably  revived  the  grain,  which  had  been  much  parch- 
ed by  the  north  and  northeast  winds  ;  but  the  shower  has  been 
of  short  duration,  and  sudden  evaporation  has  taken  place,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  rain  will  shortly  recommence,  as 
what  has  been  so  speedily  evaporated,  will  be  rapidly  condensed, 
and  fall  down  again  in  the  form  of  rain.  I  have  spent  much  of 
the  day  in  reading  '  The  Statistical  Account  of  the  County  An- 
trim,'' by  the  Rev,  /.  Dieubourdieu,  and  was  interested  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  Basalt,  Zeolite,  and  Ochre. 

"  May  21. — Having  this  forenoon  settled  some  business  here, 
and  prepared  for  my  passage,  my  friend  Holdcroft  and  I  entered 
the  Hihernia  steam  packet  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  got  under 
weigh  at  half  past  six :  finding  that  there  was  a  heavy  swell,  I 
turned  into  my  berth,  and  lay  very  uneasily  till  about  four,  and 
walked  the  deck  till  after  twelve.  The  Reform  Bill,  and  its 
probable  success,  seemed  to  engross  almost  every  mind,  and  all 
conversation. 

"  May  22,  Whit  Sunday. — The  morning  was  very  fine,  and 
w^e  got  to  the  Liverpool  quay  about  half  past  twelve,  having 
been  just  eighteen  hours  in  our  passage.  Thank  God  for  all 
his  mercies.  1  went  straight  to  the  house  of  my  son  Joseph; 
he  was  not  returned  from  church,  having,  besides  his  usual 
work,  to  administer  the  sacrament.  On  his  return  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  he  had  heard  lately  from  my  wife, 
and  that  she  continued  increasingly  better  in  health,  and  that 
the  other  parts  of  my  family,  with  the  exception  of  my  daugh- 
ter Hook's  children,  were  well.  I  have  been  absent  two 
months  and  one  week  ;  and  even  yet  I  cannot  tell  how  soon  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  home,  having  much  to  do,  and  many  calls 
for  my  services  in  different  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
I  thank  God  for  all  his  mercies. 

"Adam  Clarke." 

Upon  Dr.  Clarke's  arrival  in  Liverpool,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  his  young   friend,  Miss  Harpur,  of  Cole- 


Lvverpool,  May  25,  1831. 
"  My  Dear  Anne  Eliza, — I  believe  you  expressed  a  wish,  that 
after  my  arrival  in  England  I  sho-uld  inform  you  of  it,  as  you 
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would  rejoice  to  learn  my  safety.  You  heard  that  I  sailed  from 
Belfast  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening. 
We  had  some  rough  weather  and  high  swells  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lough ;  but   after  that,  we  had  a  good  wind  and  a  smooth 

sea,  almost  the  whole  passage. 

****** 

"  And  now,  my  dear  A.  E.,  having  written  a  great  deal  on 
the  preceding  leaf  which  I  fear  does  not  much  e-oncern  yeu,  but 
which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  lay  before  your  excellent  father — 
I  will  dedicate  this  leaf  to  yourself,  and  write  on  it  as  I  would 
on  your  album.  I  will  lay  down  a  few  general  principles,  on 
which  you  may  at  any  time  profitably  meditate  ;  and  although  1 
shall  not  produce  them  in  a  poetic  form,  (which  I  had  at  first 
intended,)  yet  I  shall  begin  every  line  with  a  letter  of  your 
name,  that  the  whole  may  serve  as  a  dumb  acrostic, 

*'A  nne  Eliza,  my  dear  friend,  behold  some  of  the  privileges  with  which 

the  holy  and  blessed  God  has  honoured  you  : 
N  o  other  creature.  Besides  the  human  being,  was  made  in  the  image 

and  lik€;n-ess  -©f  God  ; 
jM  or  has  he  ever  designed  that  any  other  should  be  capaHe  of  an  eter- 
nal union  with  himself : 
S  ver  intent  upon  yowr  welfare,  he  has  filled  you  with  an  insatiable 

desire  after  happiness : 
E  ternity  alone  can  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  blessedness  which  is 

suited  to  the  v^ishes  of  an  intellectual  existence  : 
L  ife  is  a  portion  of  this  blessedness,  the  bud  of  its  being  ;   bat  this  is 

only  a  point,  when  compared  with   the   bcuneless   ocean   of  lite 

eternal ' 
I   NFiNiTY  belongs  to  God  :  infinite   blessedness  is  the  lot  which  he 

has  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adaui. 
Z  ealous  to  promote  your  welfare  in  all  possible  ways,  and  to  secure 

its  continuance  through  all  possible  periods, 
A  ngels  are  your  servants  ;  for,  under  the  highest  orders,  they  minister 

to  the  heirs  of  salvation  . 
H  ence  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  only  a  capacilj  to  receive  good, 

of  the  most  refined  and  subUme  nature  ;  but  also, 
A  n  immense  sum  of  good  provided  to  meet,  and  eternally  gratify, 

that  capacity. 
R  ational  beincrs  should  never  forget  that  for  this  end  they  were  cre- 
ated, and  for  this  purpose  are  they  sent  into  the  world  : 
P  erfect  as  your  heavenly  Father,  does  your  divine  master  command 

you  to  he ! 
U  p,  therefore,  my  beloved  A.  E.,  lay  hold  on  the  already  blooming 

blessedness  which  he  has  prepared  for  you : 
R  eap  now  the  joys  which  are  clustering  from  his  throne,  the  odour 

of  which  shall  not  be  impahed,  nor  the  beauty  fade  for  ever  ! 

"  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  am,  my  dear  A.  E.,  yours  very 
affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  has  been  remarked  with  what  depth  of  interest  Dr.  Clarke 
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entered  upon,  and  continued  his  exertions  for,  the  establishment 
of  these  Irish  schools  :  he  knew  that  they  were  calculated  to 
be  eminently  beneficial  to  his  country  now,  and  to  extend  their 
usefulness  to  future  generations,  and  that  they  tended  directly 
to  the  "  giving  glory  to  God,  and  producing  peace  and  good  will 
among  men  ;"  and  knowing  and  feeling  this,  he  laboured  with- 
out ceasing  for  the  welfare  of  this  child  of  his  old  age. 

Previously  to  this,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  had 
schools  established  in  Ireland,  to  which  their  school  superintend- 
ent paid  occasional  visits.  The  six  Irish  schools  founded  by 
Dr.  Clarke  did  not  belong  to  this  establishment;  they  arose,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  circumstances  which  presented  themselves 
before  him,  which  he  sought  not  out,  but  of  which,  when  offered, 
he  at  once  availed  himself.  It  is  then  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  on  this  subject  there  should  have  arisen  any  uneasiness  or 
jealousy  in  the  minds  of  his  brethren  of  the  missionary  com- 
mittee ;  but  that  such  was  the  case  is  well  known,  as  they  said 
many  unkind  things :  as  this  subject  is  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harpur,  its  transcription  will  best 
represent  the  case.     The  letter  is  dated, — 

Pinner,  Middlesex,  June  11,  1831. 
"  Dear  Harpur, — I  wrote  you  word  that  I  had  seen  the 
missionary  school  superintendent  at  Manchester,  and  that  he 
said  he  was  '  to  set  off  the  next  day  to  Dublin,  intending  to  visit 
the  missionary  schools,'  and  added, '  that  he  would  visit  all  ours.'' 
As  the  missionary  committee  had  not  then  given  me  the  slightest 
intimation  of  their  disapprobation  of  our  schools,  how  was  I 
pained  on  receiving  the  following  copy  of  a  '  resolution,'  which 
I  here  transcribe  for  you,  and  would  do  so  with  the  letter  accom- 
panying it,  but  my  eyes  are  bad  : — 

"  '  Resolution  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Committee,  77  Hat- 
ton  Garden,  June  8,  1831. 

" '  It  having  been  stated,  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  established 
schools  in  Ireland,  and  is  making  applications  for  their  support 
to  various  friends,  the  committee  cannot  but  regret  that,  as 
schools  in  Ireland  are  carried  on  under  its  direction,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  extended  by  the  increase  of  its  funds,  a  separate 
application  should  be  made  to  our  friends  for  the  support  of 
separate  mission  schools  in  that  country,  without  any  authority 
or  consultation.  They  therefore  request  the  conference  to  con- 
sider the  case,  and  advise  accordingly. 

(Signed)  "  '  James  Townley. 

"  Now,  you  know  that  the  committee's  agent  was  applied  to, 
to  know  whether  the  committee  would  establish  any  other 
schools  at  places  which  you  specified,  and  where  the  neces- 
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sity  was  the  most  pressing ;  and  he  told  you,  '  that  therj  icould 
not ;  for  they  had  already  consigned  to  the  mission  work  in  Ire- 
land its  fair  proportion  of  what  was  contributed  to  the  mission 
work  in  general,'  Nor  was  it  till  we  had  this  declaration  that 
I  took  a  single  step  in  the  business.  Again,  we  established  no 
separate  mission  schools  ;  ours  are  mere  charity  schools,  for  the 
support  of  which,  while  they  lasted,  I  made  myself  responsible, 
because  the  w^hole  six  were  established  in  those  districts  where 
I  had  ray  birth,  education,  and  salvation  ;  and  where,  in  all  those 
districts  from  Mocosquin  to  near  Knocklade,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago,  I  went  from  village  to  village,  though  but  a  lad, 
testifying  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and  to  which,  in  the 
way  of  a  few  charity  schools,  I  have  returned,  at  the  end  of 
half  a  century,  to  water  the  seed  which  was  then  sown,  and 
which  his  servants  have  been  sowing  and  watering  since; 
and  where  neither  the  committe,  nor  any  other  society  nor 
individual  came  forward,  either  to  sow  a  grain  of  seed,  or  afford 
a  drop  of  water.  And  so  far  from  my  going  about  to  make 
application  to  ^  their  friends  to  support  these  schools,'  I  have 
not  gone  to  one  of  them  ;  nor  have  I  a  single  subscriber  or  sup- 
porter of  those  schools  but  three,  and  there  is  one  of  those  I 
have  never  seen  !  It  is  true  that  three  other  friends  have  pro- 
mised, on  my  application  to  them  in  your  behalf,  to  contribute 
to  help  you  to  build  a  chapel  in  Port  Rush,  under  which  chapel 
you  intend  to  make  a  place  for  the  charity  school. 

****** 
"  Though  this  '  resolution'  was  not  sent  officially  to  me,  but 
drawn  up  for  the  conference,  they  thought  it  best  to  send  me  a 
copy ;  and  though  from  me  it  deserved  no  notice,  yet  I  thought 
proper  to  send  them,  the  next  day,  the  following  general  answer 
directed  to  their  secretary,  Dr.  Townley : — 

Eastcott,  near  Pinner,  June  11,  1831. 
"  '  Dear  Dr.  Townley, — If,  before  you  had  so  strangely  un- 
dertaken to  direct  ^  the  conference  to  advise  you'  what  to  do  to 
or  with  me,  for  having  '  established  separate  mission  schools  in 
Ireland,  and  made  application  to  several  of  our  friends  for  their 
support,'  you  had  taken  any  pains  to  inquire  as  to  the  facts  you 
have  stated,  you  vi'ould  never  have  formed  the  resolution  you 
have  just  sent  to  me.  Your  whole  foundation  is  either  perfectly 
false,  or  misconceived  ;  and  you  would  have  seen  that,  far  from 
having  cause  of  '  regret,'  you  would  have  found  that  you  had 
cause  to  thank  God  that  your  long-tried,  faithful  old  servant 
was  not  yet  dead,  but  was,  with  a  Methodist  heart,  doing  a 
Methodist  work,  to  God's  glory,  and  the  good  of  those  for  whom 
in  your  official  capacity  you  also  labour.     Yours  truly, 

"  'Adam  Clarke.' 

"  Our  schools,  you  know,  have  two  grand  objects  :   1st.  The 
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teachinof  and  salvation  of  the  children  ;  2d.  The  salvation  of 
the  adults,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  the  circuits,  an(i 
hence  all  our  teachers  are  local  preachers,  and  are  at  the  dis- 
posal and  appointment  of  the  superintendents.  At  all  events 
I  thank  God  for  them.*     Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

*  It  may  here  be  observed  that,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  his 
family  and  executors  deemed  it  proper  to  make  an  offer  of  transferring 
these  schools  with  their  funds,  to  the  missionary  committee,  beheving 
that  this  arrangement  would  more  permanently  and  fully  secure  their 
being  carried  on  agreeably  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
To  this  proposal  the  missionary  committee  willingly  acceded,  and 
evinced  a  spirit  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  and  very  gratifying  to 
those  early  and  liberal  friends  of  these  six  interesting  and  important 
schools  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  British  public  will  not  suffer  them 
to  prove  a  burden  on  the  Wesleyan  mission  funds.  The  following 
account  of  them  is  an  extract,  from  the  Missionary  Notices,  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  committee  by  their  school  superintendent,  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Hoole  ;  it  is  dated  exactly  that  day  two  years  from  the  answer  to 
the  preceding  "resolution"  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee. 
The  same  account  is  also  entered  in  the  Methodist  Magazine  for  July, 
1833,  where,  page  529,  under  the  head  "Ireland,"  is  the  following 
interesting  detail : — 

"It  is  known  to  our  readers,  that  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  towards  the  close  of  his  \\{e,  established  a  number  of  schools 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
*****  The  Rev.  Elijah  Hoole  is  now  on  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  schools,  and  the  account  which  he  gives  in  the 
following  letter  of  the  good  condition  and  state  of  efficiency  in  which 
he  found  them,  is  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging : — 

'  Coleraine,  June  11,  1833. — These  schools,'  observes  Mr.  Hoole, 
'are  six  in  number  ;  four  of  them  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  the  two 
others  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  Considerable  judgment  is  appa- 
rent in  the  situation  of  all  the  schools.'  Mr.  Hoole  goes  on  to  observe  : 
'  At  Dr.  Clarke's  first  visit  to  the  Lissan  school,  he  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  sight  of  the  number  of  grown-up  young  people  of  both  sexes,  as 
well  as  children,  who  presented  themselves  as  desirous  of  being  admitted 
into  the  school  he  proposed  to  establish.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  have 
already  passed  through  the  school.  The  young  people  admitted  by  the 
doctor  have  gone  out  into  the  world  in  various  employments,  improved 
Dy  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  for  so  brief  a  time  ;  and  the  crowd 
of  young  children  who  then  commenced  learning  their  alphabet  now 
forms  a  busy  and  intelligent  class  of  Testament  readers.  About  one 
half  of  the  children  are  Catholics.  Lissan  is  about  twelve  miles  east 
of  Coleraine. 

'  From  thence  about  two  miles  to  the  west,  I  found  the  school  of 
Prolish.  Among  the  most  teachable  of  the  scholars  was  a  man  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  who  stood  up  to  read  with  the  Testament 
class,  and  thankfully  hstened  to  the  instruction  given  him. 

'The  third  school  is  at  a  place  called  Billi/.  It  is  conducted  in  the 
chapel,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  children. 
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That  Dr.  Clarke  still  held  on  his  way  in  labouring-  for  the 
support  of  these  schools,  is  likewise  evident  from  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  his  friend,  the  honourable  Miss  Sophia 
Ward  ;  and  that  he  was  scrupulously  anxious  to  give  no  cause 

of  whom  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  rolls.     This  school,' 
continues  Mr.  Hoole,  'gave  us  great  satisfaction. 

'  In  the  fourth  school,  Cashel,  I  found  about  eighty  children  present. 
There  is  a  large  number  on  the  rolls  ;  but  at  this  season  there  is  con- 
siderable labour  on  the  farms,  and  the  elder  children  are  detained  from 
school  on  that  account.  A  mere  glance,'  continues  Mr.  Hoole,  '  at 
this  establishment,  is  sufficient  to  afibrd  satisfaction  as  to  its  import- 
ance, its  necessity,  and  its  usefulness. 

'  At  the  fifth,  Gorran  school,  upwards  of  four  hundred  children  have 
received  instruction  since  the  spring  of  1831,  when  this  and  the  other, 
schools,  estabhshed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  were  commenced. 

'  None  of  the  schools  already  mentioned  presents  a  more  imposing  or 
interesting  appearance  than  that  at  Port  Rush.  In  some  respects  it 
excels  them  all.  It  is  situated  nearest  to  Coleraine,  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  where  Dr.  Clarke  had  purchased  a  house,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  at  least  a  few  weeks  there  every  summer.  The 
school  room  and  chapel,  for  it  answers  both  purposes,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion on  entering  Porf  Rush  on  the  road  from  Coleraine'.  It  is  a  neat 
and  substantial  stone  building,  forty-two  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet 
broad,  in  the  clear.  The  entrance,  which  looks  out  upon  the  northern 
sea,  is  by  several  stone  steps,  on  which  rests  a  portico  of  very  neat 
appearance.  The  roof  is  of  slate,  and  leaded  ;  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  belfry,  supported  by  pillars,  which  the  doctor  promised 
to  furnish  with  a  bell  of  superior  tone  which  he  had  received  from 
Russia.  This  bell  is  still  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  inhabitants,  as  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  establishment,  and  as  a  memento  of  the  bene- 
factor, whose  memory  is  every  way  dear  to  them.  [This  bell  has  since 
been  sent.]  The  interior  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  with  a  pulpit  and 
a  few  pews,  and  wath  benches  and  desks  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
Tlus  is  the  only  one  of  the  schools  the  doctor's  indisposition  permitted 
him  to  visit,  when  he  went  to  Coleraine  in  the  summer  of  1832.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  school,'  proceeds  Mr.  Hoole,  '  I  am  informed  there 
has  been  a  marked  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  place.  The  poor 
were  generally  idle  and  dissolute,  and  the  children  abandoned  in  an 
alarming  degree  to  wicked  practices  and  wicked  words.  A  more 
orderly  and  well  behaved  set  of  children  than  I  found  in  visiting  the 
school  this  day,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  !  The  school,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  has  wrought  this  reformation,  and  its  influence  has 
extended  to  the  adult  mhabitants.' 

"In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hoole  remarks  :  '  On  a  review  of  the  whole,  I 
hesitate  not  to  recommend  these  schools,  affording  instruction  to  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  children,  to  the  superintendence  and  patronage 
of  the  missionary  committee,  and  to  the  continued  support  of  those 
individuals  who  so  generously  assisted  the  venerable  doctor  in  their 
establishment.  If  those  who  contributed,'  proceeds  Mr.  Hoole,  'of 
their  abundance  to  forward  this  part  of  the  doctor's  plans  of  benevo- 
lence could  witness  what  I  and  my  friends  have  seen  this  week  in  the 

31* 
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of  uneasiness,  or  of  havings  his  "  good  evil  spoken  of,"  will  also 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  annexed  letter  : — 

Hay  don  Hall,  June  17,  1831. 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  acknowledge  your  letter  with  gratitude 
to  God  and  to  you ;  for  though  your  work  of  charity  will 
increase  my  labour  and  care,  yet,  as  this  comes  in  the  way  of 
my  duty  to  God  and  man,  1  am  more  thankful  to  be  thus 
employed.  In  reference  to  the  method  in  which  it  will  be  best 
to  dispose  of  your  noble  gift  of  jC400  for  Shetland,  I  would  just 
observe,  that  if  we  had  not  got  places  of  worship  built  for  the 
poor  Shetlanders,  we  could  have  made  no  moral  progress  among 
them ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  to  have  something  in  store  to  meet 
the  necessary  repairs,  alterations,  &c.,  will  be  a  great  mercy  to 
those  already  in  existence ;  to  say  nothing  of  any  others.  If, 
therefore,  as  you  propose,  you  transmit  the  cash,  1  can,  I  know, 
get  it  securely  invested  for  this  purpose. 

"  Now  as  to  the  proposed  help  for  the  Irish  schools,  on  which 
you  are  pleased  to  consult  me,  I  would  just  say,  having  first 
most  gratefully  thanked  you  for  your  noble  donation  of  jClOO 
towards  them,  that  in  and  from  the  beginning  we  proposed  to 
establish  schools  where  literally  there  were  none  ;  and  where 
none  of  the  charitable  societies, — Hibernian,  Baptist,  Kildare- 
place,  or  Methodist  missions, — had  made  any  attempt,  or,  as  far 
as  we  could  learn,  were  intending  to  make  any,  in  the  places  I 
have  already  selected  ;  and  which  I  have  known  for  threescore 
years ;  and  in  which  I  ministered  at  an  early  period  of  my  life. 
In  six  of  such  desolate  places  we  have,  with  God's  especial 
blessing,  established  schools  containing  about  seven  hundred 
children  ;  and  we  have  Christian  teachers  well  qualified  to 
instruct  the  children,  and  teach  their  parents  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. These,  then,  are  additions  to  what  has  been  done  by 
others  ;  for  these  additions  I  have  spoken  with  great  caution 
and  delicacy,  so  much  so  as  not  to  have  made  any  general  appli- 
cation for  funds  ;  and  in  every  case  refused  to  take  any  thing 
which  was  accustomed  to  have  been  given  to  other  charities. 
I  knew  the  Methodists  were  doing  all  they  could  ;  but  still  many 
places  must  have  been  passed  by  for  want  of  funds  and  other 
help ;  and  I  was  determined  not  to  take  one  penny  for  our 
schools  which  would  have  been  given  to  them  ;  and  I  would, 
my  dear  madam,  say,  with  all  gratitude,  that  if  you  had  destined 
any  of  that  money  which  you  have  now  kindly  given  to  our 
desolate  ones,  why  then,  in  God's  name,  let  it  go  to  its  first  desti- 
nation ;  for  you  know  it  is  an  essential  principle  in  our  schools, 

inspection  of  these  schools,  they  would  be  satisfied  their  liberality  had 
not  been  ill  bestowed,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  found  powerful 
inducements  to  continue  to  supply  the  means  for  their  support, — not 
merely  for  the  honour  of  their  lamented  and  illustrious  friend,  but  also 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  their  fellow  men.'  " 
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that  they  shall  be  supplementary  to  all  others, — that  both  they 
and  the  sources  of  their  support  shall  be  all  supplementary  : 
very  careful  have  I  been  in  this  respect,  lest  there  should  be 
any  cause  of  jealousy  in  this  good  work ;  and  I  have  been  glad 
when  any  subscription  has  been  given  me,  that  I  might  carry  it 
especially  to  the  Methodist  mission  schools  ;  and  would  you 
believe  it,  dear  madam,  that  in  all  the  work  I  have  been  doing, 
and  in  all  1  am  planning,  I  have  but  three  persons  who  give  me 
any  thing  towards  this  work  ;  and  one  of  them  is  the  honourable 
Miss  Sophia  Ward  ! 

"  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  given  me  influence  ;  this  is  every- 
where felt,  and  strangely  opens  my  way  in  every  place.  It 
causes  many  who  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  not  be  friendly  to 
the  work,  to  give  me  their  countenance,  and  afterwards  their 
hands,  to  assist  in  building  school-houses.  In  Ireland  this 
influence  is  farther  necessar}^  ;  and  if  God  restore  my  health  in 
any  tolerable  measure,  I  must  return  there  for  a  short  season. 

"  My  own  eyes  tell  me  that  I  am  probably  distressing  yours. 
I  cannot  help  it  :  you  are  one  of  my  three  benefactors  and 
counsellors  in  this  work.     Under  God,  I  am  your  agent. 

"  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  obliged,  humble,  and  affectionate 
servant,  Adam  Clarke." 

Dr.  Clarke's  care  for  his  schools,  missions,  &c.,  &c.,  never 
deadened  his  domestic  feelings,  nor  did  his  unintermitted  public 
exertions  and  anxieties  ever  carry  his  heart  abroad  ;  to  home 
he  always  turned  with  renewed  pleasure,  and  his  entire  satis- 
faction was  only  there,  and  in  those  who  formed  his  home.  A 
little  of  this  feeling  may  be  seen  from  the  following  note  to  one 
of  his  daughters  : — 

Hay  don  Hall,  Aug.  7,  1831. 

"  My  Dear  Mary  Ann, — It  appears  that  I  must  go  again  to 
Ireland  to  look  after  my  schools  ;  but  my  stay  there  will  not, 
I  think,  exceed  a  fortnight. 

"  Yesterday  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the  British 
museum,  stating  that  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  establish- 
ment, and  who  are  employed  by  government  to  edit  the  Bible 
of  Wickliffe,  hearing  that  I  had  a  copy  of  the  original,  begged 
to  get  leave  to  examine  it,  and  proposed  being  with  me  on  the 
following  day  :  they  came,  they  saw,  and  they  were  astonished. 
They  thought,  I  suppose,  that  they  should  find  a  few  books  in 
a  corner,  and  an  old  man  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  pick 
up  a  Wickliffe ;  but  instead  of  merely  this,  they  found  a  good 
library,  and  in  it,  first,  the  finest  and  most  ancient  copy  they 
had  yet  met  with  of  Wickliffe,  though  they  had  been  through 
all  the  universities  ;  secondly,  they  saw  a  collection  of  MSS. 
exceeding  all  they  had  ever  seen  in  any  private  library;  thirdly, 
and  among  them  the  rarest  and  finest  they  had  seen  in  any  ; 
and  fourthly,  MSS.  similar  to  several  in  the  museum,  but  better 
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conditioned  and  more  perfect,  and  with  very  remarkable  differ- 
ences and  additions.  In  short,  they  expressed  both  great  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  and  gave  broad  hints  that  such  a  rare  and 
choice  collection  should,  by  some  means,  become  national  pro- 
perty. After  showing  them  many  of  my  curiosities,  I  thought 
I  would  exhibit  to  them  your  mother,  as  a  great  curiosity,  she 
having  travelled  sea  and  land  many  thousands  of  miles  with  me, 
for  nearly  forty-five  years  :  so  I  took  them  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  she  sat :  they  were  evidently  struck  with  her 
appearance  and  deportment.  They  admired  several  of  the 
paintings  around  the  room ;  but  the  original  of  the  old  lady 
repeatedly  carried  away  their  eyes  from  all  the  rest.  Therefore, 
my  dear  Mary  Ann,  sing,  '  Mother  for  ever,  and  God  speed  the 
pen  !'  says  your  very  affectionate  father,        Adam  Clarke." 

In  compliance  with  his  purpose,  Dr.  Clarke  left  home  for 
Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Ireland ;  but  that  he  did  not  proceed 
to  the  sister  kingdom  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Harpur  : — 

Liverpool,  August  19,  1831. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Harpur, — I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to 
Ireland ;  but  the  weather  had  become  tremendous  during  the 
night  before  last,  so  that  when  I  arrived  at  Liverpool  I  found  a 
great  part  of  the  town  had  been  inundated  by  the  excessive 
floods.  The  gale  increased  last  night,  and  this  morning  there 
is  a  hurricane.  A  steam  packet,  '  the  Rothsay  Castle,'  went 
out  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  ;  she  has  pe- 
rished, and  out  of  that  immense  number  they  fear  that  not  thirty 
souls  are  saved. 

"  The  friends  I  expected  to  have  accompanied  me  have  been 
taken  ill,  and  cannot  go  :  so  here  I  am  alone,  with  no  prospect 
of  getting  off,  unless  I  go  to  sea  in  a  storm  ;  added  to  this  every 
soul  of  my  friends  have  earnestly  counselled  me  not  to  proceed; 
because,  1st.  In  my  state  of  health  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go 
alone  ;  2.  If  my  wife  hear  of  the  loss  of  the  Rothsay  Castle,  she 
will  be  alarmed  to  death  for  my  personal  safety  before  she 
can  get  a  letter  from  me,  (for  no  post  leaves  here  on  Friday,) 
and  the  public  papers  will  tell  of  the  loss,  and  the  damage 
among  the  shipping,  &c.  ;  and  though  she  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  wrecked  vessel,  yet 
that  I  must  have  been  at  sea  in  the  same  weather,  and  on  the 
same  coast.  Hence  all  conclude  that  I  should  take  the  first 
coach  this  afternoon,  and  carry  the  news  myself.  Some  of  my 
friends,  who  know  that  when  I  set  out  on  a  journey  I  rarely 
stop  till  I  get  to  the  end,  have  been  so  distressed  with  appre- 
hensions for  my  safety,  in  consequence  of  the  storm  yesterday, 
that  they  could  not  sleep  all  night. 

"  I  crossed  the  Mersey  in  a  steam  packet  this  morning,  and 
saw  a  most  tremendous  sea  in  the  offing. 
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"Well,  I  have  concluded,  all  circumstances  being  weighed, 
(past  counsel,  past  grace,)  that  I  must  put  my  helm  a-lee,  and 
seek  providential  direction  on  another  tack.  Should  I  persist 
now  to  go,  and  any  calamity  ensue,  it  would  be  useless  to  say, 
'All  his  friends  did  what  they  could  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose,  but  in  vain.'  The  following  is  a  case  in  the  late  fear- 
ful wreck  :  A  mother,  with  ten  of  her  family,  was  going  in 
'  the  Rothsay  Castle ;'  the  greater  number  had  already  got 
on  board ;  the  mother  felt  an  uncommon  qualm,  and  suddenly 
said,  'I  will  not  go,  let  us  not  go  ;'  about  three  of  the  others 
seemed  to  feel  with  her,  and  immediately  stepped  on  shore  ; 
before  the  others  could  well  reflect,  the  vessel  loosed  her  pad- 
dles, and  Avas  off!  So  the  few  living  have  to  deplore  the  many 
dead  ! 

"  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter,  and  am  pleased  to  hear  so 
good  an  account  of  the  schools. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Harpur,  I  see  that  in  the  present  case  God 
has  evidently  put  you  in  my  stead.  I  pray  that  his  hand  may 
be  upon  you  for  good.  See  that  sound  teaching  and  sound  dis- 
cipline go  hand  in  hand.  Let  the  masters  be  faithful  and  dili- 
gent ;  let  them,  as  local  preachers,  be  under,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of,  the  Coleraine  superintendent,  and  consult  him  in  every 
case  that  concerns  him  and  his  work,  and  themselves  and  their 
work  as  local  preachers ;  at  the  same  time  let  him  have  the 
chief  superintendence  in  the  schools,  and  treat  the  masters  with 
consideration  and  affection,  and  be  loving  to  the  children.  I 
will  work  while  God  spares  me,  and  go  on.  I  have  not  long  to 
live  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  live  for  God's  cause,  and  for  his 
cause  in  Ireland. 

'•  May  God  prosper  you  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in 
your  new  circuit.     Ever  your  affectionate, 

*'  Adam  Clarke." 

The  period  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  Wesleyan  conference 
was  near  at  hand,  and  the  Hinde-street  circuit,  in  which  Dr. 
Clarke  was  stationed,  wished  to  retain  his  ministerial  services 
for  a  longer  time  than  comported  with  the  Methodist  regulations 
on  this  subject;  therefore,  had  Dr.  Clarke  yielded  to  their  kind 
wishes,  he  must  have  become  what  is  termed  a  "  supernume- 
rary," that  is,  a  preacher  past  the  regular  labours  of  the  itine- 
rant plan,  and  thus,  though  not  shut  out  of  the  ministry,  still 
not  as  usual  in  the  ranks.  To  this  Dr.  Clarke  ever  objected, 
and  often,  when  speaking  on  the  subject,  expressed  his  desire 
that  it  might  please  God  that  he  should  "  cease  at  once  to  work 
and  live  ;"  for  he  felt  his  mind  strong  to  labour,  his  heart  warm 
to  action,  and  that  consequently  "  supernumerary"  could  not 
and  should  not,  in  propriety,  apply  to  him. 

During  the  sittings  of  what  is  termed  the  stationing  commit- 
tee, which  immediately  precedes  the   conference,  and  whose 
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office  is  to  make  out  the  respective  removals  and  appointments 
of  the  itinerant  preachers,  subject  to  the  consideration  and  final 
decision  of  the  conference,  the  following:  letter  on  this  subject 
was  written  to  Dr.  Clarke,  by  the  Rev.  George  Marsden, 
dated, — 

Bristol,  July  20,  1831. 
"  Dear  Brother, — The  friends  in  the  Hinde-street  circuit 
have  sent  a  strong  request  for  you  to  be  put  down  for  their  cir- 
cuit, stating  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  arrange- 
ment may  be  made,  that  they  may  still  be  favoured  with  your 
valuable  ministry.  Not  having  any  directions  from  you  respect- 
ing your  wishes,  you  are  at  present  appointed  as  supernumerary 
to  that  circuit.  Please  to  inform  me  if  you  wish  it  to  be  altered, 
or  what  are  your  particular  wishes  on  the  subject  of  your  ap- 
pointment.    I  am,  dear  brother,  yours  affectionately, 

"  G.  Marsden." 

To  this  communication  Dr.   Clarke  returned  the  following 
reply  : — 

Bayswater,  near  London,  July  24,  1831. 

"Mv  Dear  Brother  Marsden, — I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  an- 
swer your  letter.  All  I  ever  said  to  my  good  friends  at  Hinde 
street  was  this  :  '  Were  I  to  become  supernumerary  this  year, 
I  would  not  prefer  any  circuit  in  London  to  that  in  which  I  am.' 
I  am  not  clear  that  I  should  become  a  supernumerary  this  year; 
but  this  I  must  leave  wdth  my  brethren.  I  did  not  go  out  of  my 
own  accord,  I  dreaded  the  call,  and  I  obeyed  through  much 
fear  and  trembling,  not  daring  to  refuse,  because  I  felt  the  hand 
of  God  mighty  upon  me  :  I  knew  the  case  o^  Jonah,  and  feared 
the  transactions  of  Tarshish.  I  will  not  therefore  set  my- 
self DOWN  ;  for  though  I  cannot  do  full  work,  yet  I  can  do  some. 
I  was  a  local  preacher  when  called  out :  1  am  not  called  to 
DEGRADE,  in  Order  to  read  for  a  higher  title  than  that  which  I 
have  ;  and  a  Levite  past  labour  becomes  a  counsellor,  but  never 
enters  into  the  ranks  of  the  Nethinim  !  T  had  for  some  years 
thought  of  finishing  where  I  began  ;  though  that  circuit  is  now 
divided  into  four  or  six  :  or  in  that  circuit  where  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  first  to  me  ;  and  whc^re  I  found  the  salvation  of 
God  that  bought  me !  In  that  circuit  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  raise  up  circuit  schools  ;  not  mission  schools,  as  has  been  re- 
ported by  those  who  should  have  known  better ;  but  schools  in 
places  where  no  kind  of  instruction  was  afforded  to  the  many 
hundreds  of  totally  neglected,  wretched  children,  who,  \\'\\h. 
their  parents,  were  without  the  words  of  salvation  ;  to  help  the 
circuits  in  those  places,  and  to  help  the  preachers  in  large  dis- 
tricts, where  they  had  not  half  strength  to  enter  doors  sufficiently 
opened ;  and  I  have  prevailed  :  men  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  who,  in  their  disengaged  hours,  are  put  totally 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  to  be  employed  when 
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and  where  he  pleases,  and  who  have  already  been  a  sovereign 
blessing  to  the  places  where  they  are  teaching  little  children, 
and  bringing  their  parents  and  neighbours  to  Christ.  If  no  place 
is  open  for  me  here,  (though  I  might  demand,  I  will  not,)  / 
shall  rather  travel  in  the  keen  blasts,  over  the  mountains,  hills, 
and  bogs  of  Derry  and  Antri?n,  than  set  ynyself  doivn  as  a  su- 
pernumerary in  any  place  in  ImmanueVs  land,  even  in  its  whole 
length  and  breadth,  at  least  for  the  present  year. 

"  Hitherto  these  schools  and  local  preachers  have  not  cost  one 
farthing  to  any  fund  or  institution  among  the  Methodists ;  nor 
ever  shall  while  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  I  hope, 
from  the  kindness,  not  of  our  friends,'  but  oi  7ny  friends,  to  be 
able  to  put  something  in  the  hands  of  the  conference  to  help 
these  schools,  when  my  voice  can  be  heard  no  more  on  the 
mountains  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  my  plans  are  ripe,  I  shall  get 
the  conference  to  appoint  those  for  trustees  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  and  who  will  be  faithful  in  God's  house.  So  much 
is  my  strength  brought  down  by  my  three  or  four  months'  labour 
in  Ireland,  and  also  in  different  parts  in  England,  besides  Che- 
shire, Lancaster,  and  Yorkshire,  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  com- 
fortably, or  without  farther  injury  to  my  health,  bear  the  con  • 
finement  of  conference  this  year,  I  am,  my  dear  brother  M., 
yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Wesleyan  conference  did 
not  consult  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Clarke  upon  *his  subject,  but  that, 
contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes  and  well-known  judgment,  it 
allowe<d  him  to  be  put  down  as  a  supernumerary. 

The  subjoined  letter  will  show  that,  though  he  felt  he  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  yet  he  submitted  to  the 
treatment  with  no  common  forbearance,  and  evinced  himself  to 
be  truly  the  Christian  and  the  minister  : — 

Pinner,  Middlesex,  1831. 

"My  Dear  Brother  Lewis, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  for  the  information  it  imparts  :  I  feel  that  I  have  been  ill-used 
in  that  work  which  God  called  me  to,  and  which  Mr.  Wesley 
with  his  own  hands  confirmed  me  in, — by  their  setting  me  down 
for  a  supernumerary,  against  remonstrances  made  to  the  presi- 
dent himself,  Mr.  G.  Marsden.  When  I  found  how  it  was, 
without  opening  the  paper  containing  the  usual  annuity  given  to 
the  superannuated  preachers,  on  their  becoming  such,  I  re- 
turned it  immediately,  and  told  Mr.  Stanley  not  to  enter  my 
name  on  the  next  preachers'  plan. 

"Though,  therefore,  I  conceive  I  have  no  appointment,  in- 
deed a  supernumerary  properly  has  none,  I  go  preaching  about 
wherever  they  call  me  to  work  for  their  charities.  Last  Sab- 
bath, at  Mr.  Entwisle's  request,  I  preached  for  the  Sunday 
schools  at  Lambeth  :  next  Sabbath,  at  the  president's  request,  I 
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am  to  preach  for  the  charity  schools  at  Queen-street :  and  on 
the  Sunday  following,  at  Mr.  Galland's  and  the  people's  request, 
I  am  to  preach  for  the  Sunday  schools  at  City  Road. 

"  You  see,  therefore,  that  though  I  am  hurt,  I  have  not  taken 
that  offence  which  causes  me  to  stumble.  My  time  is  nearly 
done.  I  have  worked  hard,  borne  many  privations,  and  suffered 
much  hardship,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  was  still 
■  willing  to  work  :  and  as  I  could  still  work  with  the  same  energy 
and  effect,  for  God  continued  to  own  my  word,  it  was  not  well 
to  throw  me  thus  far  beyond  the  working  pale !  God  is  right- 
eous, AND  MY  soul   BOWS  BEFORE  HIM  ! 

"  Poor  Shetland,  I  have  worked  hard  for  thee  ;  many  a  quire, 
many  a  ream  of  paper  have  I  written  to  describe  thy  wants, 
and  to  beg  for  supplies ;  and  several  thousands  of  miles  have  I 
travelled  in  order  to  raise  those  supplies  which  by  letters  I  had 
solicited  for  thee !  It  is  now  '  almost  done,  and  almost  over.' 
May  God  raise  thee  up  another  friend  that  will  be,  if  possible, 
more  earnest  and  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  successful ! 
And  now  I  must  say.  May  the  HOLY  TRINITY  be  thy  in- 
cessant friend,  O  my  poor  Shetland  !     Amen. 

"  So  you  are  now  in  the  first  circuit  in  which  I  ever  travelled  : 
it  was  a  profitable  school  to  me.  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  was 
received  as  an  angel  of  God,  and  many  a  soul  was  brought  to 
him  while  1  declared  his  righteousness  and  salvation.  If  there 
be  one  alive  who  recollects  me,  give  my  hearty  love  to  that  per- 
son. But  the  circuit  that  then  was  is  now  seven.  You  have 
had  sore  affliction  :  though  it  be  now  past,  yet  my  heart  aches 
for  you  :  well,  your  present  station  is  a  healthy  one,  and  I  hope 
God  will  give  the  spirit  of  health  to  you,  sister  Lewis,  and  the 
little  ones :  give  my  love  to  them.  Ever  your  affectionate 
brother,  Adam  Clarke. 

"  To  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somersetshire.^^ 

With  increasing  age  Dr.  Clarke  did  not  relax  in  his  many 
duties  and  labours.  His  body  and  mind  were  formed  for  action, 
and  his  benevolence  was  constantly  called  upon  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  charitable  work.  He  now  rarely  preached 
without  its  being  what  are  termed  "  occasional  sermons  ;"  and  on 
his  going  into  the  vestry,  after  the  service  was  concluded,  there 
was  almost  as  surely  some  deputation  or  other,  from  some 
chapel  in  distress,  or  some  school,  or  other  charity,  pleading  for 
a  sermon  from  him  to  assist  its  funds  ;  and  he  would  sometimes 
remark  to  his  family,  "  I  am  really  tired  and  ashamed  of  this 
constant  system  of  begging  :  it  taxes  heavily  many  of  my  friends 
who  will  follow  me  from  chapel  to  chapel,  and  I  have  now 
rarely  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  word  of  life  free,  with- 
out the  perpetual  horse-leech  cry,  '  Give  !  give  !'  "  As  often  as 
the  distance  rendered  it  possible.  Dr.  Clarke  walked  to  the 
chapel  where  he  had  to  preach,  and  rarely  conversed  on   the 
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road,  even  with  his  most  intimate  friend.  His  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  subject  of  his  holy  duty,  and  he  would  not  mingle 
his  thoughts  with  the  things  of  time  or  sense.  To  those  who 
knew  not  this  reverential  peculiarity,  his  manner  to  their  as 
usual  friendly  address  on  meeting  him,  or  in  the  vestry,  before 
he  entered  the  pulpit,  might  have  appeared  distant  and  unac- 
countably cold ;  for  on  all  other  occasions  he  was  as  accessible 
as  possible,  to  the  high  and  to  the  low,  to  the  lettered  and  to  the 
most  unlettered. 

He  had  lately  been  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  preaching  for  Sab- 
bath schools,  where  he  had  been  most  kindly  entertained  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Charles  Pinhorn,  of  West  Cowes  ;  and  on  that 
gentleman  shortly  afterwards  coming  to  London,  he  naturally 
sought  to  see  him  where  he  was  the  most  surely  to  be  found, — 
in  the  vestry  of  the  chapel  where  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
on  the  next  Sabbath  morning  after  his  arrival,  which  happened 
to  be  at  the  Lambeth  chapel,  for  a  charity.  Thither  Mr.  Pin- 
horn  went ;  and  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  that  gentle- 
man will  explain  the  reason,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all 
others  who  may  have  been  similarly  circumstanced,  why  Dr. 
Clarke  was  so  unconversant  just  before  his  entering  the  pulpit ; 
while  it  will  evince  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  which  could  never 
be  at  ease  if  he  imagined  he  had  pained  a  friend,  or  appeared 
ungrateful  for  any  act  of  kindness: — 

Pinner,  November  11,  1831. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  there  may  have  been  no  mistake  in 
our  meeting  last  Sabbath  at  Lambeth.  When  I  came  down 
into  the  vestry  after  preaching,  I  looked  about  to  see  you ;  but 
not  finding  you,  I  asked  some  of  the  friends  did  they  knov^^  whe- 
ther Mr.  Pinhorn,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was  in  the  vestry 
when  I  first  entered  it  this  morning,  had  left  the  chapel  ?  They 
said  they  did  not  know.  '  Will  you  look  into  the  chapel  and 
see  V  One  and  another  said  they  did  not  know  him.  I  waited 
several  minutes  ;  but  no  appearance  of  Mr.  Pinhorn  !  I  was 
vexed  :  because  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  your  new  chapel, 
&c.,  &c.  ;  and  I  thought  my  apparently  distant  manner  might 
have  given  you  offence.  The  truth  is,  I  hardly  speak  to  any 
person  before  I  enter  the  pulpit.  I  generally  feel  the  work 
much  on  my  mind,  and  I  avoid  as  much  as  possible  speaking 
even  to  my  most  intimate  friends  till  I  come  down  from  the 
pulpit.  If,  therefore,  there  appeared  in  me  any  slight  or  ne- 
glect towards  you,  put  it  away  far  from  your  mind,  for  I  assure 
you  it  had  no  existence  ;  and  this  letter,  written  simply  on  the 
subject,  is  an  aitiple  proof  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  either 
in  the  intention  or  feeling. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  any  strange  place  for 
these  many  years  in  which  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  af- 
fectionate respect  that  was  paid  me,  as  in  Cowes,  the  good 
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people  coming  to  your  house  to  testify  their  respect  by  shaking- 
hands  with  me,  and  immediately  passing  away  to  make  room 
for  others.  These  people  I  shall  never  forget ;  and,  probably, 
may  have  once  more  the  happiness  of  visiting  them.  With  the 
behaviour  and  friendly  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claxton,  and 
their  family,  I  was  highly  pleased ;  as  well  as  with  that  of  many 
others. 

"  You  have  been  once,  I  am  informed,  at  my  house,  when  I 
happened  to  be  out  on  a  journey  :  if  you  ever  come  near  the 
place  again,  and  will  spend  a  night  with  us,  and  look  about  you, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  Do  not  forget  me  to  the  ingenious 
young  man  who  made  more  than  ropes  of  sand,  as  he  made  fine 
pictures  and  landscapes  out  of  that  incoherent  material.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  alum  bay  which  affords  the  same  natural  colours. 

"With  love  to  Mrs.  P.,  and  your  daughter,  and  all  friends, 
and  kind  remembrance  to  the  preachers,  and  the  infirm  lady  on 
the  hill  whom  I  visited,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

About  this  time  his  youngest  son  had  written  to  Dr.  Clarke ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  letter  he  begged  his  parents  to  send  their 
blessing  to  his  first-born  child.  In  answer  to  this  request,"  the 
following  letter  was  written  : — 

Haydon  Hall,  October  10,  1831. 
"  To  Joseph  and  Matilda  Clarke,  \ 

on  the  birth  of  their  first-born.   ^ 

"  May  the  blessing,  grace,  and  peace  of  the  eternal,  all-glo- 
rious, infinitely  perfect,  and  ineffably  benevolent  Trinity,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  one  incomprehensible  and  adorable  Deity, 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  rest  on,  ever 
support,  and  eternally  save  our  son,  Joseph  B.  B.  Clarke,  his 
wife  Matilda,  and  their  first-born  child,  by  whatsoever  name  she 
may  be  called  !  May  he,  our  son  Joseph,  in  his  sacred  office, 
ever  preach  Jesus  the  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  the  conviction  of  sinners,  the  conversion  of  penitents,  and  the 
establishment  of  believers  on  their  most  holy  f^ith  !  May  Ma- 
tilda, his  wife,  be  ever  blessed  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
Christian,  and  live  long  distinguished  by  all  the  graces  that 
adorn  those  characters  !  And  may  their  first-born  child  [Alice] 
grow  up  in  stature  and  favour  with  God  and  man ! — and  may 
she  and  her  parents  live  long,  innocently,  piously,  and  usefully ! — 
and  after  having  served  their  God  in  their  generation,  may  they 
triumph  over  death  in  a  glorious  resurrection  !  May  they  be 
united  to  the  Father  of  eternity,  through  the  Son  of  his  love, 
by  the  eternal  Spirit,  to  contemplate  the  divine  perfections,  to 
see  ihem  as  they  are,  and  thus  to  enjoy  an  unutterable  happi- 
ness where  duration  is  eternal,  and  where  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 
Amen  !  amen ! 
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"  So  humbly,  devoutly,  and  fervently  pray  their  affectionate 
parents,  Adam  Clarke,  and  Mary  Clarke." 

On  another  day  of  family  observance  he  thus  wrote  to  his 
youngest  daughter  : — 

November  25,  1831. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — This  is,  if  I  reckoa  right, 
3'our  birth-day ;  and  a  letter  from  your  parents  on  such  a  day 
will,  I  believe  be  acceptable  to  you  :  for  if  it  be  congratulatory, 
it  proves  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  daughter,  and  that  her 
best  interests  lie  near  our  hearts. 

"  In  the  course  of  divine  providence,  you  have  now  numerous 
cares  of  your  own,  and,  in  the  way  of  an  occasional  help  to  your 
father,  he  can  no  longer  expect  your  assistance  ;  and  we  are 
thrown  too  far  asunder  to  have  frequent  social  connection  ;  but 
there  is  for  us  a  very  substantial  fellowship  which  ^  ever  within 
our  reach,  because  '  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Fatner,  and  with 
his  Son  .Tesus  Christ ;'  and  as  God  fills  all  space,  and  is  inef- 
fably One,  all  persons  and  things  existing  in  him  are  intimately 
nigh  to  each  other  ;  for  '  we  who  were  once  afar  off  are  brought 
near  by  the  blood  of  Christ :'  and  as  all  holy  spirits  are  one  in 
him,  we  can,  through  that  indescribable  medium,  meet  with 
each  other,  talk  with  each  other,  and  plead  and  supplicate  for 
each  other  :  wheresoever  we  are,  we  can  turn  to  and  feel  him ; 
for  in  him  all  distance  is  aboHshed,  and  all  limits  are  annihilated  ! 
To  him  I  can  now  say,  Sovereign  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  behold  this  ray  daughter  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth-day  ;  I  bring  her  especially  before  thee  ;  fill  her  with  thy 
light,  life,  and  power  :  as  in  thee  '  she  lives,  moves,  and  has 
her  being,'  so  may  she  ever  live  to  thee.  Strengthen  her,  O 
thou  Almighty — instruct  and  counsel  her,  O  thou  Omniscient  ! — 
be  her  prop,  her  stay,  her  shield,  and  her  sword.  Put  all  her 
enemies  under  her  feet ;  deck  her  with  glory  and  honour  ;  make 
her  an  example  to  her  family,  a  pattern  of  piety  to  her  friends, 
a  solace  to  the  poor,  and  a  teacher  of  wisdom  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  and  out  of  the  way  ;  and  on  all  her  glory  let  there  be  a 
defence  to  preserve,  and  in  every  respect  to  render  it  efficient  ! 
By  her  may  thy  name  ever  be  glorified  :  and  in  her  may  the 
most  adorable  Saviour  ever  '  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
be  satisfied.'  Amen,  amen.  So  be  it ; — and  let  her  heart  hear 
and  feel  THY  Amen,  which  is,  So  it  shall  be — Hallelujah. 

"  To  all  the  above  my  heart  says.  Amen,  and  I  am  sure  your 
mother  most  earnestly,  piously,  and  affectionately  says  the 
same.     I  need  not  add  that  I  am  your  most  afifectionate  father, 

"x^DAM  Clarke. 

"  Amen  to  all  the  foregoing,  says  your  afifectionate  mother, 

"  Mary  Clarke." 
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There  were  no  cares,  however  weighty  ;  no  calls,  however 
pressing,  that  Dr.  Clarke  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  domes- 
tic engagements  :  his  love  of  home  and  all  its  associations  still 
bore  its  strong  characteristic  mark  upon  his  conduct ;  and 
though  his  children  had  all  long  been  removed  from  under  his 
roof,  yet,  when  they  occasionally  assembled  around  his  table,  the 
bow  was  ind^d  unbent,  and  the  evidences  of  affectionate  acts 
of  kindness  and  interest  were  manifested,  that  each  might  feel  a 
personal  concern  in  the  fatherly  regard  ;  this  made  him  appear 
to  lose  himself  in  his  love  of  all :  each  peculiarity  of  taste  or 
habit  was  remembered,  and  was  met  without  solicitation  ;  and 
conversation  the  most  free,  the  most  cordial,  and  the  most  af- 
fectionately interesting  was  entered  into,  and  kept  up  with  the 
instructive  ease  which  perfect  confidence  inspires,  and  the  ten- 
derest  love  consecrates  to  hours  like  these. 

Social  love  was  accompanied  by  religious  instruction  ;  the 
moral  was  ever  found  with  the  tale  :  he  not  only  did  not  despise 
those  minuter  manifestations  of  love  displayed  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  times  and  seasons,  days  and  years,  but  he  delighted 
himself  in  their  remembrance  ;  and  as  he  recalled  the  time  or 
the  event  referred  to,  his  memory  would  fly  back  to  the  past, 
and  return  richly  laden  with  incidents  of  persons  and  things  now 
no  more. 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  at  Stoke  Newington,  where 
he  was  in  company  with  Miss  E.  T.  Tooth,  he  entered  into 
much  conversation  with  her  on  the  subjectof  the  Wesley  family, 
a  theme  on  which  that  lady  was  also  perfectly  at  home,  and  she 
kindly  promised  to  forward  him  several  papers  to  add  to  the 
corrected  copy  of  "  The  Memoir  of  the  Wesley  Family,"  which 
had  been  published  in  1823,  and  which  he  had  laboured  to  com- 
plete, and  enrich  with  a  great  variety  of  additional  matter :  to 
this  subject  the  following  extracts  of  letters  to  Miss  Tooth 
refer : — 

Hay  don  Hall  ^  Navember,  1831. 
"  Dear  Miss  Tooth, — I  shall  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with 
any  information  you  can  obtain  respecting  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Annesley,  of  Surat :  any  thing  which 
concerns  the  Wesley  family,  or  any  of  its  collateral  connections, 
interests   me.     I  have   greatly   improved  and   enlarged   '  The 
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Memoir  of  the  Wesley  Family,'  having  prepared  it  for  a  second 
edition. 

"  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  papers  you  sent,  which  came  to 
my  hand  last  night;  as  yet  it  appears  that  the  story  about 
Annesley,  from  Surat,  has  no  foundation  on  which  I  can  trust ; 
without  dates  it  is  without  all  evidence,  unless  time,  place,  and 
consequence  agree.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  thing  farther 
concerning  the  Lamberts  :  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear 
that  I  have  hunted  up  the  whole  of  the  male  and  female  children 
of  the  rector  of  Epworth  and  his  excellent  wife.  If  possible,  I 
should  like  to  leave  the  Wesley  Family  as  perfect  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  records  of  time,  with  my  utmost  industry,  can 
make  it.  What  you  can  help  me  in  do,  and  God's  blessing  be 
upon  you,  for  I  have  worked  hard  to  rescue  the  family  from 

total  oblivion. 

***** 

"  Please  give  my  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camplin,  and  your 
other  sister;  and  thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  and  feeling  my 
obligation  as  I  should,  I  am,  dear  Miss  Tooth,  yours  truly, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 


To  the  Same. 

Hay  don  Hall,  Nov.  7,  1831. 

"  Dear  Miss  Tooth, — For  the  great  pains  you  have  taken 
to  furnish  me  with  the  papers  which  I  received  last  evening, 
I  feel  exceedingly  obliged,  and  far  more  than  what  is  ordinarily 
called  thankful,  and  had  I  a  stronger  word  I  would  heartily  use 
it,  and  add,  there  is  more  feeling  behind. 

"  When  conference  appointed  me  to  write  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  I  had  gone  on  a  good  way  in  those  collections 
which  afterwards  constituted  a  part  of  '  The  Memoir  of  the 
Wesley  Family.' 

"  That  work  I  then  gave  to  the  conference,  and  when  I  had 
interleaved  the  printed  memoir  with  large  quarto  paper,  in  three 
volumes,  and  filled  up  every  page  with  new  matter,  I  offered  it 
to  the  book  committee  to  be  sent  to  press  as  soon  as  they 
pleased,  and  was  indeed  surprised,  after  several  weeks'  delay, 
to  receive  officially  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  busi- 
ness. These  three  interleaved  volumes  are  still  in  my  hand, 
and  I  suppose  I  shall  let  them  rest  where  they  are.  There 
are  only  two  alive  who  had  the  high  privilege  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wesley, — the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  and 
Adam  Clarke ;  my  services  would  have  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conference  to  have  written  his  Life,  but  some  papers  were 
otherways  lodged,  which  I  was  informed  were  necessary  to  its 
full  and  proper  execution  :  these  I  sought  but  could  not  obtain, 
and  I  would  not  WTite  it  without  them  ;  and  now  I  am  informed 
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Mr.  Moore  is  bringing  out  a  volume  :  as  he  long  knew  Mr. 
Wesley,  he  is  every  way  qualified  to  write  a  '  standard  life.' 
For  a  man  who  has  never  seen,  and  never  known  Mr.  Wesley, 
nor  seen  or  felt  the  spirit  or  the  modus  operandi  of  original 
Methodism,  to  write  a  standard  life  of  that  extraordinary  man 
for  the  Methodists,  would  be  a  strange  work,  however  wise  and 
clever  the  writer  might  be.  With  earnest  prayers  for  your 
prosperity  and  eternal  happiness,  I  am,  dear  Miss  Tooth,  yours 
affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 


Early  in  January  Dr.  Clarke  heard  of  the  sudden  and  serious 
illness  of  his  old  friend  and  bookseller,  Mr.  William  Baynes. 
Dr.  Clarke  used  often  to  remark,  "  Baynes  knows  a  book  or  a 
curiosity  at  a  glance,  without  being  acquainted  with  its  exact 
character,  and  I  have  rarely  ever  found  him  deceived  in  his 
estimate  of  what  he  judged  to  be  intrinsically  good :  his  tact 
serves  him  as  well  as  laborious  knowledge,  and  makes  him 
what  he  is,  the  best  old  bookseller  in  London." 

When  Mr.  Baynes  found  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  de- 
sired to  see  Dr.  Clarke  ;  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Baynes,  wrote 
to  this  effect,  and  that  Dr.  Clarke  immediately  complied  with 
the  desire  expressed,  appears  from  the  following  note  to  one  of 
his  daughters,  dated 

January  7,  1832. 

"  Mt  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — It  is  likely  you  have  heard 
that  I  was  sent  for  to  see  Mr.  Baynes,  at  his  own  earnest  re- 
quest :  I  v»'ent  with  all  speed  :  he  is  on  his  death-bed  :  but  his 
mind  is  in  a  glorious  state  of  preparation  for  heaven  :  he  spoke 
much  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  glory,  and  expressed  himself  with  a 
freedom  of  manner  I  had  never  before  seen  in  him  :  I  came  into 
town  on  the  5th,  and  remained  all  night,  that  I  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  again  on  the  following  morning :  he 
appeared,  poor  fellow !  much  pleased  to  see  me,  and  gave  my 
hand  an  iron  grasp  with  all  his  remaining  strength.  He  was 
perfectly  composed  and  collected,  and  expressed  his  strong  con- 
fidence and  peace  in  God.  It  deeply  affected  me  to  see  the 
strong  man  thus  bound  ;  for  death  will  never  quit  his  hold  on 
him.  I  prayed  with  him,  and  for  him,  and  for  his  family  ;  and 
then  was  obliged  to  bid  him  farewell,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get 
home  that  afternoon. 

"  I  got  into  Mr.  Hobbs's  gig,  and  took  the  Pinner  coach  at 
four.  It  was  dark  and  foggy,  and  the  man  had  no  lamps.  I 
was  apprehensive  of  danger,  for  we  were  full  outside,  and  had 
five  instead  of  four  within.  A  little  short  of  the  '  Swan,'  he 
overturned  the  coach,  projected  all  the  outsides  and  luggage 
into  the  ditch,  broke  the  pole  in  two,  smashed  the  windows,  and, 
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I  think,  stove  in  the  side  of  the  coach.  I  suppose  I  lay  ten 
minutes,  with  three  persons  on  the  top  of  me,  before  they  could 
get  us  out.  I  was  only  bruised  a  little  on  my  right  shoulder  : 
but  sadly  trampled  on  while  I  lay  in  the  coach,  and  then  had  to 
stand  about  an  hour  in  the  rain  from  above,  and  the  mud  from 
below,  before  I  could  get  away.  I  then  took  my  bag,  and  walked 
over  the  hill  to  Harrow,  knocked  at  a  house,  but  was  refused 
admittance,  though  I  gave  my  name.  This  horrible  Burkeing 
business  makes  every  one  afraid  of  being  murdered.  I  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  Pinner,  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  so  poorly 
that  the  people  of  the  inn  treated  me  with  much  kindness  ; 
and  the  master  yoked  his  gig,  put  me  in,  and  himself  drove  me 
home. 

"  This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  INIr.  Robert  Scott, 
and  another  from  his  wife,  begging  me  to  come  and  see  him,  as 
his  life  hung  in  doubt,  and  he  wished  to  see  me  before  he  died. 
I  have  sent  into  town  to  take  my  place  for  Bristol ;  and  am  going 
to  Bayswater,  in  order  to  meet  the  coach  to-morrow  morning. 
After  my  late  shaking,  this  is  a  serious  experiment ;  but  your 
poor  father  has  ever  been  ready,  through  God's  mercy,  to  obey 
such  calls.     Love  to  all.     Your  affectionate  father, 

"i\-DAM  Clarke." 

In  compliance  with  this  arrangement.  Dr.  Clarke  set  off  the 
following  morning,  at  seven,  for  Bristol ;  and  on  the  next  day 
proceeded  to  Pensford.  An  account  of  this  visit  is  given  in  the 
following  letter  to  his  long  tried  and  intimate  friend,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Tomkins  : — 

Pensford,  January  17,  1832. 
"  My  Dear  Mrs.  Tomkins, — You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that 
I  was  quite  unexpectedly  sent  for  to  visit  my  old  dying  friend, 
Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  this  place,  the  man  who,  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Shetland  mission,  has  been,  under  God, 
its  greatest  friend.  He  gave  invariably  £100  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  the  missionaries  in  those  islands  ;  and  £\Q  towards  the 
building  of  every  new  chapel,  with  many  other  helps.  I  flew, 
as  it  were,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  this  man.  Through  mercy,  I 
got  to  the  place  in  safety,  and  found  him  a  little  revived  after  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  stomach  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  a 
dropsy  had  taken  place.  However,  even  this  was  arrested  in 
its  progress  ;  but  death  has  made  a  sure  lodgment,  and  will  not 
quit  his  hold  till  he  has  taken  the  citadel,  for  already  he  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  outworks.  '  But  in  what  state  is  your 
friend  in  reference  to  the  eternal  world  V  I  answer,  '  Happy, 
incessantly  happy  !  possessing  the  strongest  confidence,  with  the 
clearest  testimony  of  full  and  present  redemption  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.'  He  expresses  his  own  state  in  that  old 
verse  : — 
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'  Not  a  cloud  doth  arise 
To  darken  the  skies, 
Or  hide  for  a  moment 
My  Lord  from  my  eyes.' 

His  prayers  are  turned  into  praises  :  he  does  not  feel  a  want 
which  God  does  not  supply  :  Christ  dwells  in  his  heart  by  faith, 
and  fills  his  whole  soul;  his  lantruage  is  constant- praise,  ex- 
pressing at  once  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  unmerited  favours 
of  his  God,  and  the  highest  astonishment  at  the  exuberant  good- 
ness of  the  divine  nature  :  he  speaks  of  him  as  '  an  unlimited 
Fountain  of  eternal  love,  manifested  in  incessant  streams  of 
mercy  to  mankind ;'  and  he  speaks  also  wonderful  things  con- 
cerning the  perfections  of  God. 

"  His  mind  has  been  well  cultivated  in  divine  knowledge  ;  and 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  is  very  familiar.  His  very  sighs 
seem  mere  accents  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  God. 

"  Yesterday  he  did  the  last  act,  I  think,  of  life.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  his  jGIOO  at  two  instalments,  and  generally, 
when  he  came  to  town  to  receive  his  dividends.  He  recollected 
that  one  was  just  now  due,  but  doubted  whether  he  should  be 
able  to  sign  the  check  :  this  was  on  Sunday  night,  which  was 
comparatively  an  undisturbed  one.  Early  on  Monday  morning 
he  seemed  to  evidence  some  concern  and  uneasiness  about  some- 
thing, and  struggled  to  raise  himself  a  little  more  erect  in  a 
sort  of  extended,  easy  chair  in  his  study,  where  his  man  and 
I  had,  some  days  ago,  wheeled  him,  and  from  which  he  was  not 
able  to  be  removed.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  his  face  towards 
his  writing  table  ;  observing  this,  I  gave  his  chair  a  gentle  turn, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  face  the  desk  ;  and  as  I  saw 
he  wished  to  write,  I  placed  all  his  implements  within  his  reach, 
and  put  a  pen  into  his  hand.  Mrs.  Scott,  seeing  what  he  was 
about,  immediately  laid  his  check-book  before  him  :  he  said,  '  I 
want  to  give  Dr.  Clarke  my  last  check,  for  the  great  work  of 
God  in  Shetland.'  Mrs.  Scott  immediately  filled  up  the  body 
of  the  check  for  £50  ;  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  sign  it. 
Many  times  did  he  attempt  this  ;  but  his  right  hand  had  lost  its 
cunning.  I  wished  him  to  cease  his  efiTort  :  be  would  not :  he 
got  his  pen  on  the  paper,  and  made  something  like  his  name,  but 
in  the  wrong  place  :  he  saw  it,  and  said,  '  I  must  write  another.' 
Mrs.  Scott  filled  another  check,  and  he  began  anew ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  he  was  a  whole  hour  in  his  attempt  to  sign  this.  At 
last  he  made  something  like  '  Robert  Scott,'  which  was  barely 
legible.  When  he  found  he  had  succeeded,  he  spoke  as  well  as 
he  could  these  remarkable  words  :  '  Here,  Dr.  Clarke,  here  is 
my  last  act ;  and  this  is  for  the  work  of  God  in  Shetland  ;  I 
send  it  to  heaven  for  acceptance ;  and  the  inhabitants  will  see 
from  the  writing  that  I  shall  be  soon  after.' 

"  I  turned  the  chair  a  little  about ;  he  leaned  himself  back, 
and  sighed  out,  '  Glory,  glory  be  to  God  for  his  astonishing  love 
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to  such  a  worthless  worm  !  O,  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwell- 
eth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,'  This  last  act  seemed  to  have 
closed  all  his  earthly  concerns,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  could 
not  have  been  satisfied  had  he  not  performed  it.  He  is  sinking 
very  fast,  but  perfectly  sensible  ;  he  will,  to  every  human  ap- 
pearance, keep  his  next  Sabbath  in  heaven.  Talking  of  resig- 
nation, he  said  to  the  doctor,  '  My  soul  is  perfectly  resigned  to 
the  divine  will ;  I  have  a  full  assurance  of  God"'"s  love,  and  it  is 
no  odds  to  me  whether  I  be  found  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  an  hour  hence.' 

"  The  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  one  of  our  preachers,  now  lies 
dead  in  Bristol  :  I  hoped  to  have  seen  him,  but  he  was  gone 
before  I  reached  the  city.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
seen  him.  Forty-seven  years  ago  I  sent  him  out  to  preach  his 
first  sermon  !     He  was  an  amiable,  sensible,  and  pious  man ! 

"  I  wrote  this  long  before  day.  I  hope  you  have  gone  over 
to  see  my  poor  old  Mary  since  my  absence.  Give  my  love  to 
Mr.  Tomkins,  and  to  all  the  members  of  your  family,  and  to 
your  amiable  neighbours.  May  God  bless  you  and  yours.  I 
am,  dear  Mrs.  Tomkins,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  following  letter,  on  the  same  subject,  will  interest  the 
reader  :  it  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  dated, — 

Pensford,  Jaraiary  20,  1832. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — For  some  days  past  we  have  been 
hourly  expecting  the  demise  of  Mr.  Scott ;  he  has  eaten  nothing 
for  a  long  time.  His  excellent  wife  is  sadly  broken  down ; 
for  she  takes  little  or  no  rest,  and  she  earnestly  begs  me  not  to 
go  away,  and  I  think  I  cannot  leave  her. 

"  Yesterday  Mr.  Roberts  was  buried  in  Portland  chapel.  I 
could  not  go,  and  now  his  widow  has  sent  requesting  me  to 
preach  his  funeral  sermon  on  Sunday  morning.  Of  course  I 
could  not  consent ;  for  while  the  breath  is  in  poor  Mr.  Scott,  I 
cannot  leave  this  house. 

"  The  cold  I  got  in  the  overturning  is  now  affecting  me  sadly 
I  pray  God  that  it  may  not  be  very  afflictive.  We  hear  that 
the  cholera  has  got  to  London  ;  wherever  it  may  be,  there  is 
God  ;  and  perhaps  both  you  and  I  are  immortal  till  our  work  is 
done. 

^''January  21. — At  half  past  ten  this  evening,  Mr.  Scott 
changed  mortality  for  life;  such  a  death  I  never  witnessed. 
We  had  prayed  to  God  to  give  him  an  easy  passage,  and  we 
did  not  pray  in  vain  ;  for  he  had  one  of  the  most  placid  and 
easiest  I  have  ever  heard  of  or  seen  :  his  wife,  and  several  of 
the  relatives,  and  myself  were  kneeling  around  his  bed,  I  offering 
the  departing  prayer,  and  after  it,  having  just  time  to  rise  from 
my  knees,  go  to  him,  lay  my  hands  on  his  head,  and  pronounce 

33 
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the  blessing  of  Aaron  on  the  Israelites,  Numbers,  chap,  vi, 
verses  24  to  26,  The  Lord  Mess  thee  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  the 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace, 
when  his  last  breath  went  forth  !  Scarcely  any  one  shed  tears, 
the  victory  over  death  was  so  evident  and  so  connplete ;  every 
heart  was  absorbed  in  heavenly  feeling.  Thus,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  died  this  nndeviating  friend  of  Shetland. 
I  would  not  have  nnissed  this  sight  for  a  great  deal !  I  seem  to 
have  come  here  in  order  to  learn  to  die. 

"  I  will  to-morrow,  if  possible,  get  over  to  see  our  son  Joseph 
at  Frome,  and  be  back  time  enough  to  be  present  at  Mr.  Scott's 
funeral,  and  after  that  I  will  get  back  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. May  God  sanctify  this  scene  to  my  salvation.  Ever, 
my  dear  Mary,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke. 

"P.  S.  Mr.  Scott,  having  loved  Shetland,  has  loved  it  to  the 
end  ;  for  he  has  left  £^3,000  to  the  Shetland  mission  in  the  three 
and  a  half  per  cents.,  besides  the  following  beneficences  to  other 
charities  : — 

"  General  Wesleyan  Missions,  JCIOOO;  Preachers'  Annuitant 
Fund,  jGlOOO  ;  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  JE^IOOO  ;  Na- 
val and  Military  ditto,  jG300  ;  Strangers'  Friend  Society  in 
London,  jC200  ;  Baptist  Missions,  ^£^200 ;  Strangers'  Friend 
Society  in  Bath,  jC200  ;  Hibernian  Missionary  Society,  £200  ; 
Mjoravian  Missionary  Society,  j£r200 ;  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, je200 ;  Tract  Society,  Bath,  jETlOO  ;  Tract  Society,  Bris- 
tol, £100.'* 

It  appears  that  during  Dr.  Clarke's  sojourn  at  Pensford,  he 
addressed  the  following  congratulatory  address  to  his  royal 
highness,  the  duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day : — 

Pensford,  Jan.  27,  1832, 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — Eneoaraged  by 
the  condescending  notice  which  your  royal  highness  has  often 
taken  of  myself  and  my  labours,  I  beg  leave  once  more  to  have 
the  high  honour  to  approach  your  presence  with  my  humble,  yet 
fervent  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  return  of  your  natal 
day,  a  day  which  should  be,  on  this  account,  venerated  by  every 
true  Briton  !  by  every  person  to  whom  science  and  learning  are 
dear ;  by  whom  civil  rights  are  duly  estimated  ;  by  whom  the 
rights  of  conscience  are  deemed  sacred  ;  and  I  may  add,  by 
all  who  devoutly  wish  for  the  diffusion  of  true  religion,  social 
happiness,  and  secular  prosperity,  throughout  the  empire. 

"  Those  who  have  most  closely  witnessed  your  public  life,  are 
the  most  fully  convinced  that,  to  promote  the  accomplishment 
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of  those  important  ends  has  ever  been  the  prime  object  of  your 
royal  highness ;  and  that,  especially  in  the  eventful  year  which 
is  now  closed,  the  voice  of  your  royal  highness  has  not  only 
been  lifted  up  in  its  native,  as  well  as  in  its  well-cultivated, 
energetic  eloquence,  to  recommend,  vindicate,  and  support  the 
soundest  and  most  beneficent  measures  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  state  ;  but  they  see  also,  that  your  widely  extended 
influence,  and  generous  patronage  of  benevolent  institutions,  and 
of  the  wise  and  the  learned,  have  been  invariably  employed  to 
give  life  and  activity  to  your  royal  highnesses  recommendations. 
Your  royal  highness  has  the  happiness  to  see  that  your  exer- 
tions have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  you  flourish  in  a  better 
world  than  that  into  which  you  were  born  ;  and  others  witness 
that  your  royal  highness's  share  in  promoting  this  general  ame- 
lioration, is  as  large  as  your  exertions  have  been  marked,  inde- 
fatigable, and  decisive. 

****** 

"  On  the  last  anniversary  of  your  royal  highness's  birth-day,  I 
was  led  to  augur,  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  period 
was  fast  approaching,  in  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
your  royal  highness  must  be  called  forth  to  assist  the  counsels 
and  deliberations  of  the  state ;  as  mighty  efforts  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  correct  a  system  of  corruption  which,  though  even 
superannuated,  was  still  potent  and  influential  ;  to  reduce  to 
order  what  was  confused,  and  after  having  purified  the  sources 
of  civil  justice  and  civil  rights,  place  them,  with  all  their  atten- 
dant virtues,  and  concomitant  excellences,  more  conspicuously 
upon  their  seat  next  the  throne  of  the  kingdom.  The  time  has 
arrived,  the  mighty  struggle  has  commenced,  all  the  outworks 
of  corruption  and  death  have  been  carried,  and  the  battle  is 
turned  to  the  gate.  The  citadel,  though  well  posted  and  strongly 
fortified,  will  shortly,  by  its  downfall,  more  abundantly  illus- 
trate the  mighty  working  of  the  truly  patriotic  sovereign, 
BacrtAeiif  r"  ayaOo^  Kparepog  t'  aix/^V'V^i  accompanied  by  his  thrice 
royal  brother  Sussex,  and  supported  in  the  field  by  the  veteran 
bands  of  the  patriotic  throne.  May  the  last  and  most  ruinous 
blow  be  dealt  by  the  arm  of  your  royal  highness,  that  we  may 
exultingly  say,  (the  last  head  of  the  monster  of  political  corrup- 
tion being  lopped  off,) — 

*  Thou  hast  done  it,  royal  knight,  the  hydra  lies 
Cursing  her  fate,  and  as  she  curses  dies.'' 

"  I  have  lived  to  see  many  political  changes  in  this  country 
in  the  last  half  century^  and  almost  all  for  tlie  uwrse  ;  but  a 
brighter  day  seems  now  to  dawn.  Your  royal  highness  has 
long  swum  against  the  stream  (jf  political  malversation,  and  for 
a  time  apparently  studio  inani ;  but  now  you  stem  the  torrent, 
and  gain  upon   the  flood.     Old   as  I   am,  I  hope  to  live  long 
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enough  to  see  the  mighty  regeneration  commence  its  career  of 
general  hlessedness ;  and  your  royal  highness  pre-eminently 
associated  with  the  sovereign  of  the  empire,  and  king  of  the 
people,  in  the  administration  of  the  justice,  mercy,  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  state  ;  that  the  people  may  praise  God  for  the  king, 
and  laud  him  for  the  prince;  that  the  throne  may  for  ever  be 
established  in  righteousness,  and  your  august  person  in  health 
and  happiness,  joying  and  beholding  the  order  and  general 
welfare. 

'  0  mihi  tarn  long-ce  mancat  pars  ultima  Vilce 
Spiritus  et  quantum  sat  erit  tua  diccre  facta  V 

"  May  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  bless  your  royal  high- 
ness !  May  he  give  you  many  days,  and  cause  you  to  rejoice 
in  them  all  !  May  you  live  long  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  and  a 
praise  among  men  !     Et  serus  redeas  in  coelwn. 

"  Begging  pardon  for  this  address,  may  it  please  your  royal 
highness,  permit  me  still  to  have  the  honour  to  be  your  hum- 
ble, obedient,  dutiful,  and  most  affectionate  servant, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

The  subjoined  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  addressed  and  sign- 
ed by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  New- York, 
dated  Dec.  23,  1831. 

On  its  reception,  Dr.  Clarke,  regretting  his  inability  to  go 
over  to  the  American  continent,  to  assist  in  their  missionary 
labours  and  in  their  church  assembly,  expressed  his  good 
wishes  for  that  rising  state,  and  for  the  honour  the  invitation 
conferred  upon  him,  in  the  following  terms,  to  those  gentlemen 
whose  names  were  subscribed  to  this  letter  r — 

"  Ta  Doctors   and  Messrs.  J.  Emory,  B.  Waugh,  N.  BangSj 
F.  Hall,  and  G.  Suckley. 

February  6,  1832. 
*'  Gentlemen  and  Rev.  Brethren, — Having  been  absent  in 
the  west  of  England  for  a  considerable  time,  your  letter  did  not 
reach  my  hand  till  some  weeks  after  its  arrival.  Your  kind 
invitation  to  visit  the  United  States  was  gratifying  to  me,  and 
had  I  been  apprized  of  your  intention  a  few  months  earlier,  1 
should  most  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  have  met  your 
wishes,  and  by  doing  so,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  been 
both  gratified  and  profited.  But  the  warning  is  too  short,  and  I 
am  engaged  so  far  both  to  England  and  Ireland  in  behalf  of  our 
missionary  cause,  that  I  cannot  by  any  substitute  redeem  those 
pledges.  I  had  proposed  also  to  have  visited  the  Zetland  isles 
if  possible ;  but  as  I  had  not  pledged  myself  to  this  voyage,  I 


could  have  waived  my  purpose  in  favour  of  America,  to  visit 
which  I  have  been  long  waiting  for  an  opening  of  Providence  ; 
I  might  add,  that  I  should  have  wished  to  have  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  conference  for  the  voyage. 

"  Now,  although  I  feel  a  measure  of  regret  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  this  wished-for  visit  to  the  American  continent,  yet  I 
am  far  from  supposing  that  there  may  not  be  a  providential  in- 
terference in  the  way.  I  am,  as  no  doubt  you  have  already 
learned,  an  old  man,  having  gone  beyond  three-score  years  and 
ten,  and  consequently  not  able  to  perform  the  labour  of  youth. 
You  would  naturally  expect  me  to  preach  much  ;  and  this  I 
could  not  do.  One  sermon  in  the  day  generally  exhausts  me ; 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  all  evening  preaching,  as  I 
found  the  night  air  to  be  peculiarly  injurious  to  my  health.  My 
help  therefore  must  have  been  very  limited,  and  iu  many  cases 
this  would  have  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  good  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  difficulty  I  grant  might  have  been  sup- 
plied by  an  able  assistant,  who  might  have  been  inclined  to  ac- 
company me  :  but  even  this  would  not  have  satisfied  the  eye 
or  ear  of  curiosity.  But  as  the  journey  is  now  impracticable, 
these  reflections  are  useless. 

"  I  respect,  I  wish  well  to  your  state,  and  I  love  your  church. 
As  far  as  I  can  discern,  you  are  close  imitators  of  the  original 
Methodists,  (than  whom  a  greater  blessing  has  not  been  given 
to  the  British  nation  since  the  Reformation,)  holding  the  same 
doctrines,  and  acting  under  the  same  discipline  ;  therefore  have 
3'ou  prospered  as  we  have  prospered.  There  is  no  danger  so 
imm.inent  both  to  yourselves  and  to  us,  as  departing  from  our 
original  simplicity  in  spirit,  in  manners,  and  in  our  mode  of  wor- 
ship. As  the  world  is  continually  ehangins:  around  us,  we  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  these  changes.  We  think,  in  many 
cases,  that  we  may  please  well-intentioned  men  better,  and  be 
more  useful  to  them,  by  permitting  many  of  the  more  innocent 
forms  of  the  world  to  enter  into  the  church  ;  wherever  we  have 
done  so,  we  have  infallibly  lost  ground  in  the  depth  of  our 
religion,  and  in  its  spirituality  and  unction.  I  would  say  to  all, 
keep  your  doctrines  and  your  discipline,  not  only  in  your  church 
books  and  in  your  society  rules,  but  preach  the  former  without 
refining  upon  them — observe  the  latter  without  bending  it  to 
circumstances,  or  impairing  its  vigour  by  frivolous  exceptions 
and  partialities. 

"  As  I  believe  your  nation  to  be  destined  to  be  the  mightiest 
and  happiest  nation  on  the  globe,  so  I  believe  that  your  church 
is  likely  to  become  the  most  extensive  and  pure  in  the  universe. 
As  a  church,  abide  in  the  apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship. 

"  As  a  nation,  be  firmly  united  ;  entertain  no  petty  differences; 
— totally  abolish  the  slave  trade  ; — abhor  all  offensive  wars  ; — 
never  provoke  even  the  puniest  state  ; — and  never  strike  the 
first  blow.     Encourage  agriculture  and  friendly  traffic.     Culti- 
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vate  the  sciences  and  arts ;  let  learning  have  its  proper  place, 
space,  and  adequate  share  of  esteem  and  honour ; — if  possible, 
live  in  peace  with  all  nations  ; — retain  your  holy  zeal  for  God's 
cause  and  your  country's  weal ;  and  that  you  may  ever  retain 
your  liberty,  avoid,  as  its  bane  and  ruin,  a  national  debt.  I 
say  to  you  as  it  was  said  to  Rome  of  old, — 

'  Tu  regere  imfpcrio  populos,  Romane,  mementu, 
H<£  tibi  erunt  artes  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Farcer  e  subject  is  et  debellare  superbos.'' 

"  But  whither  am  I  running  ?  Truly,  truly,  do  I  wish  yoa 
good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and,  therefore,  with  my  best 
prayers  for  your  civil  and  religious  prosperity,  and  hearty  thanks 
to  each  of  you  individually  for  the  handsome  and  honourable 
manner  in  which  you  have  framed  your  invitation,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  and  reverend  brethren,  your  obliged, 
humble  servant,  and  most  cordial  well-wisher, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

The  subjoined  letters  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting ;  they 
are  the  reminiscences,  if  not  of  kindred  spirits,  at  least  of  great 
minds.     The  first  is  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Dr.  Robert  Southey  : — 

Hay  don  Hall,  Feb.  24,  1832.  ^ 
"  Dear  Dr.  Southey, — Little  as  it  might  merit  your  atten- 
tion, I  suppose  you  may  have  met  with  a  work,  the  first  volume 
of  which  I  published  several  years  ago,  entitled,  '  The  Succes- 
sion of  Sacred  Literature.'  This  I  began  at  the  giving  of  the 
law ;  and  in  the  volume  to  which  I  refer  I  brought  it  down  to 
the  year  345.  I  projected  a  second  volume,  which  I  intended 
to  bring  down  to  the  invention  of  printing  ;  but  my  Comment  on 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  requiring  much  time,  and  the  '  public 
records'  intervening,  on  which  I  was  obliged  to  spend  ten  years, 
I  could  no  longer  go  on  with  my  '  Succession,'  and  thus  the 
work  was  remitted  for  about  twenty  years.  The  public  was 
repeatedly  calling  upon  me  for  the  performance  of  my  promise 
in  the  second  volume ;  and  my  eyes  failed  so  much  in  the 
more  than  difficult  work  of  examining  records  in  all  kinds  of 
hands,  in  various  languages,  from  William  the  Conqueror  down 
to  Queen  Anne,  that  I  found  myself  too  much  worn  down  to 
commence  an  examination  of  all  authors  and  ecclesiastical 
writers,  for  twelve  centuries,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  there- 
fore would  have  utterly  abandoned  the  work,  could  I  have  been 
able  to  persuade  the  public  that  I  could  keep  good  faith  with  it 
in  so  acting.  A  good  Providence,  however,  removed  my  diffi- 
culty. A  few  years  back,  my  youngest  son,  Joseph,  having 
finished  his  academical  studies  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  entered  the  church,  having  a  strong  predilection  for  eccle- 
siastical antiquities,  had  begun  the  reading  of  the  fathers : 
he  soon  mastered  mv  intention  and  design,  took  up  the  work 
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where  I  had  left  it,  and  after  the  same  manner,  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  brought  it  to  a  close.  A  few  months  ago  it  was 
finished  at  press. 

"  You  may  well  ask,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  ray  object  in  break- 
ing in  upon  your  time  with  such  a  chronological  detail  of  labour 
and  disappointments!  I  answer,  partly  for  having  a  reasonable 
opportunity  of  renewing  an  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman  by 
whom  I  have  felt  it  an  honour  ever  to  have  been  known  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  fulfil  my  son's  '  request  to  present,  in  his  name,  and 
also  in  that  of  his  father,  a  copy  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred 
Literature  to  Dr.  R.  Southey.' 

^'  I  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find,  after  my  return  from 
Kensington  palace,  that  you  were  aW  the  royal  duke's  levee, 
and  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  my  bow  to  you  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  ones  who  crowded  those  splendid  rooms. 
I  hope  the  next  time  to  have  better  luck. 

"  There  have  been  so  many  singular  associations  connected 
with  our  first  meeting,  at  5  James's  Place,  Bristol,  that  I  never 
think  upon  them  without  considerable  pleasure  ;  and  indeed,  I 
may  say,  quoad  myself,  with  surprise.  The  amiable  Charles 
Fox  is  gone  ;  and  he  died  as  a  Christian  should  die. 

"  May  the  ever-blessed  God,  in  his  endless  mercy,  give  to  all 
those  who  remain  of  that  company,  a  lot  among  the  sanctified, 
by  Christ  Jesus!  Amen. 

"  I  beg  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Dr.  Southey,  your  obliged  and 
affectionate  friend,  Adam  Clarke." 

Dr.  Southey's  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke  : — 

Keswick. 

**  Dear  Sir, — Your  book  has  just  reached  me  ;  for  which, 
and  for  the  kind  letter  that  accompanied  it,  I  thank  you  heartily. 
By  this  same  post  I  shall  express  my  thanks  also  to  your  son. 
You  are  happy  in  having  one  who  treads  in  your  steps,  and 
shows  himself  so  willing  and  so  able  to  continue  your  labours. 

"  The  Dr.  Southey  whom  you  might  have  seen  at  Kensing- 
ton palace  is  my  brother,  who,  I  suppose,  w^ent  thither  as  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societ}\  I  am  seldom  in  London,  and 
never  at  levees  when  I  can  with  propriety  avoid  them ;  yet  1 
would  willingly  go  to  one  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  there, 
once  more,  after  an  interval  of  three  and  thirty  years  ! 

"  Twelve  months  ago  I  passed  three  days  at  Bristol,  where 
I  had  not  been  for  twenty  years  before.  I  went  into  my  father's 
shop,  and  requested  leave  to  go  into  the  house  ;  and  into  the 
room  where  my  cradle  had  been  rocked.  I  went  also  to  Bed- 
minster,  where  my  mother  was  born,  and  where  in  her  mother's 
house  the  happiest  days  of  my  childhood  were  passed  :  there 
also  I  asked  permission  to  go  in.  The  house  had  been  remo- 
delled, and  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the  manner  of  these  times 
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I  recognised  nothing  as  it  had  been,  except  a  few  trees  which 
my  uncles  and  my  grandfather  had  planted. 

"  At  my  good  old  friend,  Joseph  Cottle's,  I  saw  an  excellent 
likeness  of  Charles  Fox,  his  sitting  for  which  I  very  well  re- 
member. It  ought  to  be  preserved  as  the  remarkable  counte- 
nance of  a  very  amiable  and  remarkable  man.  I  have  profiles 
of  himself,  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  parrot,  of  which  they  vt^ere 
both  so  fond  ; — the  human  likenesses  taken  by  Cottle,  and 
reduced  by  a  pentegraph, — the  bird  sportively  cut  by  him  on 
the  same  evening.  I  have  also  a  drawing  of  the  bridge  at 
Almaraz  over  the  Tagus,  made  by  Fox  from  a  sketch  which  I 
brought  from  the  spot ;  and  I  have  his  card  as  a  bookseller  at 
Falmouth.  TTpon  the  feeling  which  induces  one  to  preserve 
such  things,  vi^hat  a  superstructure  have  superstition  and  knavery 
erected ! 

"  Farewell,  dear  sir,  and  believe  me  always  yours,  with  sin- 
cere respect  and  regard,  Robert  Southey." 

The  following  letter,  detailing  a  visit  of  Dr.  Clarke's  to  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  is  highly  interesting,  and 
characteristic  of  the  writer  : — 

Before  day,  Feb.  13,  1832. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — The  post  of  the  morning 
you  left  us  brought  me  the  card  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Sussex,  to  attend  his  levee  or  conversazione  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  nine  o'clock.  I  set  off  by  the  coach  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  spent  all  the  day  at  Bayswater.  I  was  the  forty- 
first  in  the  arrivals  :  a  number  of  officers  were  telegraphs,  and 
the  names  flew  by  them  to  his  royal  highness's  ear.  I  entered 
the  large  room,  where,  at  the  threshold,  the  duke  stood,  who 
seized  my  hand,  and  said  how  glad  he  was  to  see  me  ;  the 
arrivals  became  very  quick  ;  and  for  some  minutes  his  time 
was  occupied  by  receptions  ;  I  stood  not  far  from  the  entrance, 
speaking  to  Professor  Lee  and  some  others ;  the  duke  came 
again  to  me  and  said,  '  Dr.  Clarke,  do  you  know  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  V  '  No,  sir.'  '  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  him.'  He  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  through 
the  crowd  : — we  came  to  the  archbishop.  The  duke  said, 
'  Here,  my  lord,  T  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  your 
grace,  my  friend  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.'  I  bowed,  so  did  his  grace, 
and  immediately  held  out  his  hand  :  he  said,  '  Dr.  Clarke,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  ;  I  know  you  well  by  character,  and  have  often 
received  instruction  from  your  writings  ;'  (you  know  that  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  public  records, — and  to  my 
papers  read  before  those  commissioners,  he  undoubtedly  alluded.) 
That  over,  the  duke  took  me  through  the  crowd,  and  introduced 
me  to  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  talked  with  me  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  till  up  came  the  bishop  of  London,  who  shook  my  hand, 
inquired  after  my  health,  and  asked  after  your  brother  Joseph. 
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Before  he  came  up,  I  had  been  extolling  the  exertions  of  the 
bishop  of  London  to  his  lordship  of  Chichester  :  who,  address- 
ing the  bishop  of  London,  said,  '  Ah,  my  lord,  Dr.  Clarke  and 
I  were  talking  of  you  before  you  came  up  ;  but  I  will  not  tell 
your  lordship  what  Dr.  Clarke  said  of  you.'  Soon  after  the 
duke  took  hold  of  my  arm,  and  begged  to  introduce  me  to  some 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  lords,  chief  functionaries,  learned  fo- 
reigners, (fee,  &c.  After  a  great  many  to^s  and  /ro'5,  the  duke, 
addressing  me  with  great  affection,  said,  (scores  being  all  around 
us,)  '  Dr.  Clarke,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.'  His  royal  high- 
ness told  me  that  Ram  mohun  Row  would  be  here  this  night, 
and  he  would  introduce  me  to  him.  I  bowed ;  and  then  it  was 
about  twenty  minutes  after  ten,  and  I  was  determined  not  to 
stay  late  ;  I  therefore  slipped  off,  and  met  Ram  mohun  Row  as 
I  came  down  the  steps ;  but  1  passed  on  to  look  for  my  gig. 
When  I  came  into  the  ante-room  for  my  hat,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  waiting  came  from  up  stairs, — '  Sir,  the  duke  has  been 
calling  for  you.'  I  said,  '  I  am  just  setting  off.'  He  said, 
'  The  duke  has  been  calling  ticice  for  you.'  I  ran  up  stairs,  my 
hat  in  my  hand,  and  my  coloured  handkerchief  about  my  neck, 
and  entered  the  large  saloon  ;  the  duke  spied  me  in  a  moment 
— caught  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  to  Ram  mohun  Roiv,  and 
introduced  me.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  I  slipped  out,  and 
away  went  your  father,  from  a  place  where  he  had  received  the 
highest  honour. 

"  I  must  run,  or  I  shall  perhaps  lose  the  coach.  Your  mother 
will  be  in  on  Saturday,  i  think.  Love  to  Mr.  Smith.  Your 
affectionate  father,  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  Dr.  Clarke  was  officially 
applied  to  by  the  president  and  Wesleyan  missionary  secretaries 
to  take  a  part  in  the  anniversary  services  of  that  society,  as 
appears  from  the  following  note  : — 

Haydon  Hall,  Feb.  15,  1832. 
"  I  have  just  received  a  respectful  and  earnest  request  from 
the  president  and  missionary  committee  to  preach  for  them  on 
Friday  morning,  at  Great  Queen-street,  and  either  there  again 
or  somewhere  else,  on  the  following  Sabbath  morning.  I  wish 
to  do  them  any  kindness  in  my  power,  notwithstanding  their 
'  resolution*  about  my  poor  Irish  schools ;  and  though  engaged 
both  to  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  at  that  time,  I  have  written 
to  both  to  put  it  off  a  week  later,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  committee.  As  to  the  opposition  to  the  schools  them- 
selves, I  saw  some  persons  who,  through  the  fear  of  man,  drew 
back  from  their  open  support  to  them  ;  and  many  thought  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  :  but  who,  being  such 
a  one  as  I  am,  would  flee  into  the  temple  to  save  his  life  ?  To 
discomfit  Adam  Clarke  in  a  work  which  he  knows  to  be  good, 
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and  which  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  perform,  is  no  easy  task ; 
to  frighten  him  from  it  is  still  more  difficult. 

"  Mr.  Thurston,  Captain  Ryerson,  and  the  Chip-pe-way  chief 
came  here  last  evening,  and  remain  till  to- morrow:  the  chief  is 
amiable  and  intelligent. 

"  Give  my  love  to  old  father  Sundius  and  all  the  family ;  I 
must  strive  to  see  them  when  I  next  run  over  to  Newington. 
God  be  with  you  all, — from  Mr.  Smith  to  his  fine  young  men 
of  sons,  for  I  have  lost  in  them  the  nice  little  boys  Charles  and 
Frederick,  the  girls,  and  so  on  to  the  young  one,  not  forgetting 
Madame  Tooth.     Amen.     Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

"Adam  Clarke." 


During  Dr.  Clarke's  first  abode  in  London,  while  then  residing 
in  Spitalfields,  he  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  that 
eminently  philanthropic  man,  Dr.  Hawes,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

This  gentleman  had  often  solicited  Dr.  Clarke  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  that  excellent  charity,  and  he  had 
as  cheerfully  engaged  some  time  or  other  so  to  do  :  but  a  suit- 
able opportunity  did  not  present  itself  during  the  remaining 
sojourn  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
afterward  Dr.  Hawes  died ;  but  Dr.  Clarke  felt  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  promise  to  that  gentleman  was  not  buried  with  him. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1832,  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes,  made,  through  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  an 
application  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  so  long  before 
entered  into  with  his  father  for  the  sermon  in  question,  and 
obtained  Dr.  Clarke's  consent  to  preach  it,  and  the  use  of  the 
chapel  in  the  City  Road,  from  the  trustees,  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  accordingly  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  preached  at  City 
Road,  in  behalf  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  from  John  v,  25  ; 
for  which  the  thanks  of  this  society  were  afterwards  cordially 
voted  to  him. 

That  Dr.  Clarke  still  laboured  almost  without  ceasing,  though, 
as  he  termed  it,  in  reference  to  his  having  been  made  a  super- 
numerary, "  placed  beyond  the  working  pale,"  is  fully  proved 
from  the  subjoined  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
dated, — 

May  4,  1832. 

'^  My  Very  Dear  Anna  Maria, — Your  nwther  has  been  very 
poorly  since  our  return  home,  and  as  to  myself,  my  strength  is 
nearly  all  gone.  In  my  way  to  town  to-day  from  Pinner,  my 
fellow-traveller  challenged  me,  saying  she  knew  me  well,  and 
had  followed  my  preaching  for  many  years  in  London.  She 
knew  also  your  mother,  aunts,  Mrs.  Butterworth,  and  '  the 
angelic  Mrs.  Pond.'  She  is  just  returned  to  England,  after  an 
absence  of  sixteen  years,  spent  in   France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
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many,  Italy,  Portugal,  the  West  Indies,  St.  Helena,  the  East 
Indies,  &c.  Her  last  residence  was  in  Portugal,  where  her 
husband  died  :  he  had  been  ambassador  from  the  Spanish  Cortes 
and  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  that  of  London  :  his  name  was  Count 
de  Carrea,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  London.  With  this 
travelled  and  intelligent  lady  I  had  an  agreeable  conversation 
till  we  reached  town.  What  journey ings  have  I  lately  passed 
through ;  they  have  come  on  in  such  quick  succession  that  they 
have  overwhelmed  me  :  I  have  been  to  Birmingham,  where  I 
preached  in  Cherry-street  chapel  in  the  morning,  and  at  Belmot- 
row  at  half  past  two  of  the  same  day,  and  on  Monday  took  the 
chair  at  their  missionary  meeting,  from  five  till  ten  at  night. 
The  next  morning  I  had  two  miles  to  walk  in  the  rain,  and  get 
into  the  coach,  and  travelled  till  eight  at  night, 

"  Friday,  April  30. — I  was  at  Great  Queen-street  for  mis- 
sions again,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  with  power. 

"  Sunday,  May  1. — I  was  at  South wark,  but  I  found  my 
strength  prostrated  ;  I  talked  a  little,  but  could  not  preach  ; 
indeed,  I  almost  thought  while  in  the  pulpit  that  I  should  be  able 
to  preach  no  more.  After  1  came  out  of  the  pulpit,  however, 
I  had  four  children  to  baptize,  and  in  that  the  remaining  spark 
burnt  out  a,fresh  ;  but  I  was  poorly  all  day  :  and  at  the  public 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  I  said  but  little,  and  felt  it  to  be  to  little 
purpose. 

"  In  this  state  I  am  preparing  to  set  off  for  Sheffield,  where 
I  have  to  preach  both  Sunday  and  Monday  ;  then  back  to  Bruer- 
ton,  to  preach  on  the  following  Sabbath;  then  go  to  Liverpool, 
and  across  to  Donaghadee,  and  so  on  to  Coleraine  ;  and  this 
without  any  companion  or  friend  :  being  without  a  companion  is 
a  great  trial  to  me  ;  and  the  labour  and  it  together  are  more  than 
upwards  of  seventy  years  should  bear.  With  love  to  Mr. 
Rowley  and  the  children,  I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

That  such  labours  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter 
were  too  great  for  Dr.  Clarke's  health  and  strength,  is  most 
certain  ;  but  he  forgot  himself  when  requested  to  assist  others, 
and  his  own  age  was  forgotten  too,  when  summoned  to  work  in 
the  vineyard  of  his  heavenly  Master. 

His  journeyings  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  neither  were  his 
labours  yet  terminated,  for  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
dated, — 

Sheffield,  May  6,   1832, 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — I  had  a  wearisome  night's  journey 
on  Friday,  and  arrived  in  this  town,  thank  God,  without  acci- 
dent, at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  Mr.  Beet  was  waiting  at  the  coach 
for  me,  and  took  me  to  his  house,  where  several  friends  have 
called  to  see  me  :  but  what  think  you  ?  They  have  placarded 
me  to  preach  at  Carver-street  this  morning,  and  at  Norfolk- 
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Street  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  and  to-morrow  for  the  mis- 
sionary meeting,  I  positively  protested  against  this  arrange- 
ment last  night,  when  I  heard  of  it  :  the  preachers  begged  and 
entreated,  and  at  last  went  off  in  despair,  saying  they  'should  be 
ruined.'  Faint  and  weary,  I  wanted  to  get  to  bed  ;  when  at 
supper,  in  came  a.  posse  deputation,  begging  me,  if  I  could  not 
preach  in  the  evening,  to  preach  at  Norfolk-street,  after  I  should 
have  finished  at  Carver-street.  I  treated  them  civilly  ;  and 
after  they  had  worried  me  for  half  an  hour  they  went  away  : 
then  there  was  a  hue-and-cry,  many  blaming  the  managers  for 
their  precipitancy,  others  deploring  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  I  went  up  to  bed,  and  said,  in  a  kind  of  anguish  within  myself, 
Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines,  I  told  my  design  this  morning ; 
it  flew  like  fire  :  Carver-street  was  packed  before  ten  o'clock. 
I.  preached  on  Heb.  x,  5-10,  and  God  was  present.  At  about 
two  o'clock  I  was  in  Norfolk-street ;  O  what  a  crowd  !  I  un- 
derstand many  went  straight  off  from  Carver-street  to  be  in 
time  to  secure  a  place  in  Norfolk-street.  I  took  Rom.  v,  1,2: 
it  was  a  time  of  spirit  and  of  power ;  the  people  are  delighted, 
and  say,  nothing  like  this  was  ever  before  seen  in  Sheffield. 

"  I  am  just  come  in,  and  write  this  in  order  for  to-night's 
post.  The  London  post  is  just  now  arrived,  and  brought  me  a 
letter  from  Mr.  James,  of  the  mission-house,  in  answer  to  one 
I  had  written  him,  begging  him  not  to  publish  my  speech  at 
Exeter  Hall,  as  it  was  too  feeble  either  to  do  the  cause  or  myself 
credit :  he  has  another  opinion  of  it,  and  conveys  the  following 
news  : — 

'* '  Yesterday's  Jamaica  packet  brought  us  most  distressing 
intelligence  from  the  missionaries  there  :  five  of  our  chapels  are 
levelled  to  the  ground,  by  white  men,  consisting  of  magistrates, 
custadoes,  constables,  militia,  merchants,  &c.  I  fear  there  is 
no  redress  for  the  loss  of  property  :  several  of  the  missionaries 
have  not  been  able  to  enter  upon  the  circuits  to  which  they 
have  been  appointed,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the 
colonists.' 

*'  My  dear  Mary,  I  see  that  there  is  a  flame  kindled  in  our 
inheritance,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  needed  :  the  terms  in  which 
Mr.  James  speaks  of  my  services,  as  he  calls  them,  are  affbcting. 
I  shall  pocket  and  seal  up  all  my  causes  of  complaint ;  join  my- 
self even  to  the  forlorn  hope,  at  the  front  of  the  storming  party, 
and  mount  the  breach  for  the  God  of  armies  in  the  defence  of 
his  people ! 

"The  people  here,  young  and  old,  are  almost  ready  to  eat  me 
in  their  kindness  :  what  procures  me,  wherever  I  go,  this  influ- 
ence and  love  ]  The  truth  of  God,  which  I  proclaim  in  the 
love  of  it,  and  which  ho  conveys  by  his  mighty  power  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Let  the  children  know  of  my  welfare. 
O  may  God  have  you  still  in  his  holy  keeping.  Ever  your 
affectionate  husband,  Adam  Clarke." 
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To  the  Same. 

Bruerton,  May  11,  1832. 

"  I  concluded  my  work  at  Sheffield  by  preaching  at  Thorn- 
cliffe  on  the  9th.  I  went  and  returned  (fifteen  miles)  without 
eating  an  ounce  of  food  :  I  shall  soon  require  none,  as  my  ap- 
petite and  strength  are  pretty  nearly  gone.  Our  meetings  at 
Sheffield  were  wonderfully  blessed.  It  has  been  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.  I  set  off  from  Sheffield  yesterday, 
and  arrived  here  by  seven  o'clock  this  evening.  My  letter  to 
them,  waiting  the  answer  to  which  detained  me  at  Sheffield, 
they  had  not  received,  as  it  had  lain  nearly  a  week  in  the 
post-office.  They  knew  not  how  to  act  about  my  coming  or 
not  coming,  and  I  arrived  just  before  a  council  on  this  matter 
broke  up :  the  result  is,  I  am  to  preach  at  Stafford  on  Sunday 
morning,  ride  back,  nine  miles,  and  preach  at  Bruerton  at  half 
past  two,  and  thus  finish  the  day. 

"  I  know  you  will  not  let  poor  Mrs.  Fox  be  neglected  :  while 
she  lives  send  her  something,  with  my  blessing,  every  day. 
Ever  yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

The  poor  woman  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter  was  one 
who  had  attended  the  preaching  at  Dr.  Clarke's  little  chapel, 
and  became,  in  consequence  of  the  good  effect  it  had  upon  her 
mind,  a  truly  religious  woman  :  but  at  this  time  she  was  ill,  and 
apparently  near  to  death.  Dr.  Clarke  had  frequently  visited  her 
during  her  long  affliction,  which  she  bore  with  a  patience  wor- 
thy of  the  Christian  name,  and  in  the  steadfast  assurance  that 
when  the  earthly  house  of  her  tabernacle  should  be  dissolved, 
she  had  a  house  above,  eternal  in  the  heavens^ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  were  in  the  habit  of  ministering  to  her 
few  wants  from  their  own  table,  and  it  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding note,  that,  when  even  so  far  away  from  home.  Dr.  Clarke 
did  not  cease  to  remember  her  ;  so  kindly  anxious  was  he  always 
for  the  poor  and  the  sick  who  came  under  his  notice.  He  has 
several  times  been  known,  when  near  his  own  gate,  to  give  away 
his  shoes,  in  order  to  cover  the  feet  of  another,  and  to  run  in 
without  any  on  to  seek  a  fresh  supply  for  himself. 

As  the  spring  was  advancing,  Dr.  Clarke  became  once  more 
anxious  to  visit  the  Irish  schools  ;  but  though  thus  solicitous  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  his  own  country,  he  by  no  means 
forgot  or  ceased  to  be  anxiously  careful  for  the  Shetland  mis- 
sion ;  this  he  still  superintended,  and  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  preachers  in  those  islands  in  reference  to 
the  extent  and  success  of  their  great  work.  Extracts  from  these 
reports  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  in  the  habit  of  forwarding  to  the 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  in  which  periodical  they  re- 
gularly appeared,  frequently  accompanied  by  a  note  from  him- 
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self,  begging  a  continuance  of  the  support  of  the  religious 
public  to  this  interesting  home  missionary  station  :  it  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  established  as  not  to  press  so  heavily  upon  Dr. 
Clarke  as  it  had  done  in  its  infancy.  The  seed  had  long  been 
sown,  it  had  taken  deep  root,  and  had  brought  forth  a  hundred 
fold.  The  munificence  of  Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  had  placed  the 
continuance  of  its  existence  on  a  sure  footing,  and  consequently 
it  did  not  claim  Dr.  Claike's  undivided  attention,  but  rather 
shared  with  the  Irish  schools  his  affectionate  care  :  nor,  after 
reading  his  journals  in  reference  to  these  schools,  can  we  won- 
der at  the  interest  which  they  excited  in  his  mind,  and  the  de- 
gree of  importance  he  attached  to  their  establishment  and 
prosperity.  He  considered  them  as  striking  at  once  at  the  root 
of  moral,  social,  and  civil  evil.  Education,  accompanied  by 
religious  and  temperate  discipline,  he  viewed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  the  community  at  large,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  a  nation  ;  his  feelings  were  on  the  side 
of  preventing  evil  before  it  acquired  by  habit  the  superadded 
strength  of  maturity  ;  and  hence,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  life,  schools  were  invariably  an  object  for  which  he 
cheerfully  laboured,  and  one  which  ever  claimed  his  most  affec- 
tionate regard. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  on  his  way  to 
Ireland,  after  finishing  his  duties  at  Stafford  and  Bruerton,  where 
he  again  received  large  assistance  for  carrying  on  his  schools 
from  his  friend  Miss  E.  Birch  :  he  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  and 
at  the  house  of  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forshavv,  he  was  se- 
verely attacked  with  spasms,  which  for  a  time  threatened  his 
life,  and  he  was  earnestly  implored  by  all  his  Liverpool  friends 
not  to  proceed  to  Ireland ;  but  imagining  a  steam-packet  would 
not  fatigue  him,  and  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  how 
they  were  prospering,  and  what  were  their  necessities,  he 
determined  to  go  ;  for  in  his  Journal,  dated,  Friday,  May  18, 
1832,  he  says, — 

"  I  left  Liverpool  in  '  the  Corsair'  steam-vessel  at  half  past 
two,  P.  M.,  for  Belfast,  and  after  a  delightful  passage  of  about 
fifteen  hours,  landed  at  Donaghadee  on  the  following  morning, 
at  five  o'clock  :  though  so  ill  before  I  left  Liverpool,  I  have  had 
no  farther  attack  of  the  spasms.  My  fellow-cabin  passengers 
were  the  most  dissolute  I  have  ever  met  with  :  they  talked  po- 
litics of  the  most  dangerous  tendency,  and  indulged  in  conver- 
sation of  a  very  libertine  description.  I  could  not  stay  in  the 
cabin  to  hear  such  horrible  stuff,  so  I  walked  the  deck  till  a  late 
hour,  which  was  not  healthy,  and  by  which  I  have  got  a  slight 
cold  ;  when  at  last  I  went  down,  I  could  scarcely  sleep,  for  they 
did  not  cease  their  conversation ;  I  often  used  the  prayer  of  the 
psalmist, '  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners ;'  and  that  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  '  O  Lord,  let  me  not  spend  an  eternity  with  such  as 
these,  whose  company  I  could  never  bear  while  sojourning  upon 
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earth.'     I  got  to  Mr.  Harpurs  in  safety,  where  1  was  expected, 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  all  the  family. 

"  Saturday,  May  19. — I  was  surprised  to  find  this  little  town 
so  much  improved  since  I  was  here  about  a  dozen  years  ago  : 
they  have  built  a  new  and  beautiful  pier,  which  in  deep  water 
can  lodge  a  large  number  of  vessels,  and  from  which  to  Port 
Patrick,  in  Scotland,  a  steam-packet  runs  every  day.  There  is 
much  talk  of  connecting  this  place  to  the  Scottish  coast  by  a 
solid  bridge,  and  in  this  work  to  employ  convicts,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  New  South  Wales. 

"  Sabbath,  May  20. — I  preached  this  morning  at  half  past 
ten,  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  to  a  large  congregation :  all  were 
deeply  attentive.  I  preached  from  Matt,  xviii,  19,  20.  After 
preaching  I  baptized  a  child,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  ajid  the  parents,  though  not 
brought  up  to  the  church,  received  the  service  well,  and  were 
thankful. 

"  Afcy  21. — A  dull,  heavy  day,  depressing  the  spirit  even  of 
the  most  lively  and  active.  I  walked  a  little  by  the  shore,  and 
saw  a  little  girl  picking  limpids  off  the  rocks  :  I  asked  her  for 
what  purpose  she  was  gathering  those  shell-fish.  She  answered, 
'  To  feed  the  pigs,  sir.'  And  will  the  pigs  eat  these  1  '  Yes, 
sir,  they  are  very  glad  of  them.'  Do  they  eat  them  shells  and 
all  1  '  No,  sir,  we  boil  them  a  little,  and  the  fish  fall  out  of  the 
shells.'  I  was  farther  informed,  that  for  fattening  pigs  no  ali- 
ment is  equal  to  the  shore  shell-fish,  and  that  it  requires  only  a 
few  feedings  of  these,  when  the  pigs  are  put  up  to  fatten,  to 
strengthen  their  appetite,  and  to  improve  the  flavour  and  texture 
of  the  bacon.  I  gave  the  child  a  penny  for  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation, of  the  veracity  of  which  there  is,  I  understand,  no  rea- 
son to  doubt.  The  poor  little  bare-footed  gatherer  of  this 
marine  meat  for  the  fattening  of  hogs,  at  first  refused  to  take  this 
little  gift,  modestly  saying,  '  she  did  not  require  it.'  The  moral 
poor  of  Ireland  are  not  vitiated  by  a  poor-house  education,  but 
feel  that  spirit  of  independence  which  renders  them  superior  to 
the  servile  spirit  of  those  who  are  taught  to  live  on  begging,  or 
on  legal  and  systematic  charity.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
England  by  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  ;  the  noble  and  in- 
dependent spirit  of  the  yeomanry  is  degraded,  and  nearly  extinct ; 
and  when  Ireland  gets  the  poor-laws,  with  which  it  is  now  threa- 
tened, the  present  rising  sun  of  its  prosperity  will  sink  below 
the  horizon  to  rise  no  more  for  ever. 

^^  May  22. — I  took  a  walk  up  what  is  called  the  Moat: 
it  is  an  artificial  hill,  on  which  a  castellated  building  is  erected, 
and  serves  as  the  powder  magazine,  and  from  it  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  this  extensive  and  beautiful  bay  ;  also  a  large  part  of 
the  Down  coast,  the  county  Antrim  hills,  the  lough  of  Belfast, 
the  Copeland  islands  and  their  light-house,  the  island  Magee, 
and  the  Scottish  coast,  especially  Port  Patrick,  which  is  nearly 
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opposite ;  the  whole  makes  a  beautiful  view,  and  the  town,  the 
houses  of  which  are  well  whitewashed  without,  is  remarkably 
neat,  and  exceedingly  clean  :  the  inhabitants  are  respectful  and 
respectable,  and  very  decent  in  their  attire,  and  deep  poverty 
is  nowhere  apparent  :  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  constant 
employment  of  the  females  in  what  is  called  the  sprigging  busi- 
ness, or  embroidering  on  cambric  or  muslin  :  a  pattern  is  first 
portrayed,  or  printed  with  a  light,  unstaining  blue,  which  is 
easily  discharged,  containing  all  the  outlines  of  the  sprigs  or 
flowers  that  are  to  be  raised  by  the  needle  and  cotton  thread 
over  the  marked  pattern  on  the  stuff.  The  sprigging  is  used  to 
adorn  handkerchiefs,  aprons,  collars,  &c.  ;  it  is  executed  with 
extraordinary  neatness,  and  when  finished  is  sent  to  be  bleached, 
and  then  is  fit  to  be  exposed  for  sale.  A  good  hand  can  earn 
eleven  or  twelve  pence  per  diem  at  this  work. 

*'  May  23. — Being  rather  indisposed  with  close  application 
to  writing  early  this  morning,  I  walked  out  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  company  of  spriggers 
at  work  :  they  were  all  neat  and  clean,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
quick  at  their  work  :  I  fear  whether  their  close  confinement  be 
not  detrimental  to  health,  as  I  find  several  of  the  young  women 
are  consumptive,  and  that  many  die  of  this  disease.  Alas ! 
alas !  that  the  very  means  of  life  should  be,  in  frequent  cases 
at  least,  the  remote  causes  of  its  destruction  ;  but  by  and  by 
mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  I  went  in  the  even- 
ing to  Neioton  Ards,  about  seven  Irish  miles  on  the  road  to 
Belfast,  and  had  a  very  crowded  congregation  at  five  o'clock ; 
they  were  deeply  attentive  during  the  hour  while  I  explained 
the  apostle's  method  of  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples, 
and  exhorting  them  to  ^continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must, 
through  much  tribulation,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,''  Acts 
xiv,  22.  It  was  a  very  solemn  time,  and  I  think  many  were 
edified  ;  for  the  great  Teacher  was  among  us.  After  I  had 
done,  I  walked  on  my  way  back  to  Donaghadee  ;  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  car  overtook  me,  and  in  about  two  hours  more  we 
arrived  there. 

"  May  24. — I  took  cold  last  evening,  and  in  the  night  began 
to  experience  its  eflfects.  A  keen  east  wind  was  blowing  on  my 
right  side ;  this  we  had  both  going  and  returning,  which  has 
given  me  a  rheumatic  seizure  in  my  right  cheek  and  jaw,  and 
thence  up  my  whole  head  ;  add  to  this,  something  like  an  in- 
flammation has  seized  on  the  joint  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right 
foot :  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  gout ;  but  as  I  never  had 
any  visitation  of  this  kind,  I  fondly  hope  it  is  not  a  seizure  of 
that  sort.  I  preached  this  evening  in  the  chapel  here,  but  could 
not  put  my  foot  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  a  time  of  great  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  God.  The  subject  was  Psalm 
Ixx,  4,  5,  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
thee.     I  had  a  very  bad  night,  and  Mr.    Harpur  brought  his 
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family  physician,  Dr.  William  H.  Catherwood,  to  visit  me  :  he 
is  a  very  intelligent,  pious  man,  and  he  has  given  me  some  good 
advice,  mixed  v^'ith  many  sensible  observations. 

"  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  May  25,  26,  27.— I  am  still 
bound  down  with  my  afflictions  :  my  bowels  have  become  sorely 
affected.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  Belfast  to-day,  but  disease 
has  rendered  this  impossible,  which  is  an  additional  affliction. 
Good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

"  Sunday,  May  27. — I  have  passed  a  silent  Sabbath.  The 
rheumatism  in  my  ankle  and  foot  has  rendered  me  utterly  in- 
capable of  setting  my  foot  to  the  ground  !" 

This  severe  indisposition  so  increased  upon  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
he  WELS  entirely  confined  to  his  bed-room,  and  hindered  from 
prosecuting  those  active  projects  which  he  had  proposed  by  his 
journey  to  Ireland ;  but,  though  confined  in  body,  his  mind  was 
free,  and  he  employed  it  in  laying  down  rules  and  plans  in  be- 
half of  these  Irish  schools,  which  he  feared  personally  being 
prevented  from  visiting.  His  journal  is  frequently  interrupted  ; 
for  as  it  was  intended  as  a  mere  detail  of  operations,  when 
these  were  stopped  by  sickness  he  merely  noted  in  it  the  pass- 
ing day,  with  but  a  slight,  if  any  observation ;  but  by  extracts 
from  his  communications  to  his  family  and  friends  at  this  period, 
these  deficiencies  may  be  made  up,  and  the  submissive  spirit 
with  which  he  bore  his  affliction  will  likewise  appear. 

Dr.  Clarke  says,  writing  to  one  of  his  sons  : — 

May  29. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Theodoret, — When  I  left  Liverpool, 
though  I  had  been  ill  there  with  spasms,  I  was  so  far  better  as 
to  hope  I  should  have  been  able  to  go  through  my  work  here, 
and  I  have  preached  when  I  was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  the 
last  time  I  did  so  settled  the  account ;  for  the  next  day  I  was 
unable  to  rise,  and  a  physician  was  sent  for  :  he  thought  the 
seizure  in  my  foot  would  turn  to  an  attack  of  the  gout !  This 
was  a  tocsin  to  me.  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed,  and  the 
amiable  physician,  for  one  more  so  I  never  met,  did  all  that 
skill  and  constant  and  affectionate  attention  could  do  :  he  is  a 
Presbyterian,  and  worthy  the  name  of  Christian.  To  make 
a  long  and  painful  story  short,  here  I  am,  totally  useless.  I  am 
laid  up  at  Mr.  Harpur's,  where  even  angels  could  not  show  me 
greater  kindness,  and  the  best  society  in  the  place  are  over- 
whelming me  with  their  affectionate  attentions.  I  am  now  sit- 
ting in  my  easy  chair  :  it  indeed  may  be  easy,  but  as  for  him 
who  sits  in  it,  easiness  is  far  from  him." 

On  the  following  day,  writing  to  his  friend,  Mrs,  Forshaw, 
he  says, — 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Forshaw,  immediately  on  my 
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landing ;  for  I  knew  you  were  extremely  anxious  on  my  ac- 
count :  I  was  then  poorly  :  I  have  since  been  very  ill.  You 
know  when  a  man  totters  he  may  easy  be  thrown  off  his  centre 
of  gravity  :  I  was  tottering  when  I  came  here,  and  now  I  am 
thrown  down.  I  am  laid  up  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Harpur,  where 
I  am  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  have  not  been 
across  the  door  since  I  was  first  taken,  but  I  am  hoping  to  be 
able  to  get  to  Belfast  by  the  end  of  the  week.  I  have  not  done 
any  of  the  work  for  which  I  came  over,  and  time  flies.  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  be  again  welcome  at  Oakfield,  and  do  not  won- 
der if  I  appear  sooner  than  you  had  reason  to  expect.  I  feel 
like  the  poor  madman  who,  when  he  had  broken  out  of  confine- 
ment, came  straight  to  me,  and  when  he  was  questioned  by  a 
stranger,  then  present,  how  he  dared  to  come  to  my  house, 
replied,  '  Where  should  a  man  in  distress  go,  but  to  his  friend  V 
So  may  A.  C.  say  in  reference  to  Oakfield  and  several  of  his 
friends  in  Liverpool. 

"  My  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Forshaw,  Mr.  Comer,  and  family. 
May  we  all  live  to  Him,  that  we  may  live  with  him  for  ever  ! 
Yours  affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

T)r.  Clarke  continues  his  journal : — 

"  Jime  1. — I  remain  much  indisposed.  Dr.  Catherwood  is 
extremely  attentive  to  me  :  I  have  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  like- 
ness of  me  in  my  Commentary,  in  token  of  the  friendly  feelings 
I  entertained  for  his  great  kindness,  as  well  as  medical  attention, 
and  he  has  just  sent  the  following  acknowledgment : — 

"  '  Rev  and  Dear  Sir, — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your 
very  highly  esteemed  present,  which  I  shall  keep  as  a  remem- 
brance of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  epochs  in 
my  life, — the  having  been  permitted  the  privilege  of  a  personal 
intercourse  with  its  very  celebrated  original.  I  am,  reverend 
and  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  '  Wm.  H.  Catherwood.' 

"  JiDie  2. — My  pain  has  abated,  and  I  have  little  strength  ; 
but  what  I  have  I  feel  anxious  to  use  in  order  to  get  to  Belfast. 
Well  clothed  up,  a  coach  called  for  me,  and  has  brought  me  to 
Belfast,  but  my  disorder  has  increased.  What  a  poor  life  this 
is.     Lord,  sanctify  it  to  me  ! 

"  June  3. — I  preached  this  morning  in  the  Methodist  chapel, 
Donegal-square  ;  the  congregation  was  very  large,  and  deeper 
attention  could  not  be  manifested.  At  first  I  thought  my  voice 
could  not  hold  out,  however  I  managed  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  it  flagged  but  little.  My  subject  was  Gal.  vi,  15,  collated 
with  1  Cor.  vii,  19,  Gal.  v.  6,  Gal.  vi,  15,  and  Phil,  iii,  3. 
The  text  referred  to  two  grand  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the 
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Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  distinguished  by  the  moral  state  in  which 
they  were  then  found  ;  the  one  believing  in  God,  and  receiving 
circumcision  as  being  in  God's  covenant ;  the  other  not  believing 
in  the  true  God,  and  not  receiving  this  rite,  having  gods  many  and 
lords  many,  without  revelation,  and  with  only  the  writings  of  their 
philosophers  to  trust  to.  The  spirit  of  God's  covenant,  into  which 
the  Jews  entered  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  is  here  pointed  out 
by  the  apostle  ;  the  rite  was  nothing,  and  availed  nothing,  unless 
there  was  first  the  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,  1  Cor. 
vii,  19.  Love  to  God  and  man,  the  sum  of  those  commandments. 
Secondly,  the  faith  which  worketh  by  love  ;  the  principle  of 
obedience,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done,  Gal.  v,  6.  Third- 
ly, the  new  creation.  Gal.  vi,  15,  a  total  change  of  nature  from 
sin  to  holiness  ;  and  fourthly,  the  sum  of  the  whole — ivorship- 
ping  God  in  the  Spii'it ;  exulting  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  having 
no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  Phil,  iii,  3.  Conceiving  aright  of 
God,  and  giving  a  spiritual  worship  suitable  to  his  nature  ;  ac- 
knowledging that  ail  redemption  is  in  his  blood,  and  that  we 
have  neither  holiness  nor  happiness  but  through  iiim.  Having  no 
confidence  in  the  fiesh^ — depending  on  nothing  we  have  done 
or  suifered,  nothing  we  are  doing,  and  nothing  that  we  can 
do.  I  strongly  inculcated  the  necessity  of  union  among  Chris- 
tians— inveighed  against  their  polemical  disputes — descanted 
on  my  favourite  maxim,  or  what  I  call  the  sum  of  my  creed, 
— God  has  brought  thee  and  me  into  being,  that  we  may  get 
all  the  good  we  can  from  him,  and  do  all  the  good  we  can  to 
GUT  fellows. 

"  June  4. — I  took  the  coach  this  morning,  and  got  to  Antrim 
in  about  two  hours  and  a  half ;  here  I  was  visited  by  a  young 
clergyman,  who  is  full  of  the  belief  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
conversion  of  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  faith  ;  he  found 
me  an  unbeliever,  and  he  left  me  so." 

An  account  of  Dr.  Clarke's  farther  proceedings  is  best  de- 
tailed in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters : — 

Coleraine,  June  8,  1832. 
"  My  Dear  Eliza, — I  think  I  told  you  that  the  first  time  I 
crossed  the  threshold  for  about  a  fortnight,  was  when  I  left  my 
chamber  to  go  into  the  coach  which  was  to  convey  me  to  Bel- 
fast ;  where  the  next  day  I  was  obliged  to  preach,  though, 
scarcely  able  to  stand  alone.  The  following  morning  I  set  oif 
for  Antrim,  (thirteen  miles,)  where  I  could  not  preach  :  and  the 
succeeding  morning,  having  hired  a  covered  car,  purposed  to 
get  as  many  stages  as  I  could  towards  Coleraine.  Mr.  Harpur 
and  his  daughter  kindly  accompanied  me  ;  but  I  was  ill  enough 
on  the  road.  Well,  we  got  to  Coleraine  that  evening,  a  distance 
of  thirty-one  miles.  The  next  morning,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  friend.  I  went  to  the  bank,  and  settled  all  my  affairs  relative 
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to  the  schools.  This  small  exertion  was  too  much  for  me  : 
I  grew  worse ;  and  last  evening  was  obliged  again  to  take  to 
my  bed. 

"  I  have  kept  back  my  situation  from  your  mother,  as  I  could 
not  bear  to  distress  her ;  but  now  I  have  mentioned  it,  though  I 
have  made  as  little  of  it  as  I  could. 

"  I  am  laid  up  at  Mr.  M'Alvvaine's,  and  they  are  all  exceedingly 
kind  to  me  ;  but  I  shall  get  home  as  speedily  as  possible.  May 
God  for  ever  be  with  you  and  yours  !    Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  subjoined  note,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Harpur,  will  evince 
the  kindly  feeling  and  grateful  sentiments  of  Dr.  Clarke  for  per- 
sonal favours.  It  was  addressed  to  that  lady  on  the  return  of 
her  husband  and  daughter  from  escorting  Dr.  Clarke  to  Cole- 
raine  : — 

June  9,  1832. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Harpur, — I  return  you  my  heartiest  thanks  for 
the  innumerable  kindnesses  which  I  received  from  you  and  your 
family  while  I  was  a  helpless  prisoner  in  your  house,  and  for 
your  still  farther  kindness  in  lending  me  your  noble  husband  and 
daughter,  to  see  me  safely  to  this  place. 

"  How  I  have  got  on  since  I  left  Donaghadee,  you  can  hear 
from  Mr.  Harpur  ;  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  not  in  much 
better  case  at  Mr.  M'Alwaine's  than  I  was  at  your  house  ;  and  I 
must  own  that  my  own  expectation  of  a  speedy  recovery  is  far 
from  sanguine.  I  find  that  I  can  neither  go  forward  nor  return ; 
and  I  think  so  soon  as  I  get  strength  enough  to  enable  me  to 
go  on  in  my  work,  I  shall  use  it  rather  in  returning  to  the  other 
side  of  the  great  deep  ;  for  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  be  ulti- 
mately laid  up  so  far  from  my  family  ;  and  yet,  from  a  letter  I 
received  yesterday,  I  find  that  the  cholera  has  got  to  Liverpool, 
and  a  universal  terror  has  struck  the  hearts  of  the  people  :  all 
have  lost  their  confidence  and  courage,  and  consequently  are 
more  likely  to  receive  than  to  resist  infection. 

"  Now  is  the  time  for  faith  in  God  !  and  where  the  cholera 
is,  there  faith  and  its  object,  God  in  Christ,  are  of  essential  con- 
sequence. For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  suffered  much,  I 
am  still  suffering  with  but  little  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion ;  yet  my  principal  distress  arises  from  my  being  necessarily 
a  trouble  to  others.  On  this  account,  more  than  on  any  other, 
I  pray  earnestly  to  God  to  return  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  health 
and  mercy. 

"  Please  to  give  my  hearty  regards  to  those  noble  ladies  who 
treated  a  stranger  with  such  unparalleled  kindness  :  their  re- 
cord is  above,  and  they  have  my  best  thanks  and  my  prayers. 
Give  my  love  to  the  children ;  and  believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Har- 
pur, your  highly  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 
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From  his  journal  it  appears  that  Dr.  Clarke  continued  much 
indisposed  ;  for  he  writes, — 

"  Sunday,  June  10. — Though  very  ill,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
preach  here  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  missions,  they  having  pub- 
lished for  me  to  that  effect ;  but  the  service  has  overpowered 
me. 

''■June  11. — Last  night  I  suffered  unmixed  anguish,  and 
could  not  rest  for  hours.  Mr.  Cromie  came  this  morning,  and 
wished  to  take  me  to  his  house  at  Port  Stuart ;  but  I  am  too 
feeble,  and  my  foot  and  ankle  are  in  such  intense  pain,  that  I 
could  put  on  no  kind  of  shoe.  I  must  not  venture  on  any  more 
public  duty  till  there  be  some  certainty  of  my  being  in  a  proper 
state  of  convalescence.  I  have  suffered  several  relapses  from 
want  of  attending  to  what  I  must  now  call  my  resolution. 

"  June  12. — I  am  still  indisposed,  and  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing on  any  business.  I  have  seen  two  other  of  the  school- 
masters, and  agreed  with  them  to  commence  the  schools  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  remit  at  twelve,  that  the  children 
may  have  their  dinners ;  commence  again  at  two,  and  break  up 
at  five.  They  have  reported  to  me  their  progress,  and  I  find  it 
to  be  respectable  and  satisfactory.  Their  hearts  appear  to  be 
in  their  work ;  and  they  labour  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
children.  They  also  are  diligent  in  visiting  the  villages,  and  in 
exhorting  and  teaching  the  people  to  return  to  God,  and  to  live 
for  eternity  !'' 

On  Dr.  Clarke's  family  learning  these  melancholy  accounts 
of  his  continued  ill  health,  his  second  son,  Mr.  T.  S.  Clarke, 
determined  to  set  off  for  Ireland,  to  watch  over  his  father's 
health,  and  to  bring  him  home,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  sufB- 
ciently  restored  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Accord- 
ingly, June  12,  Mr.  T.  S.  Clarke  left  London  for  Liverpool  on 
the  outside  of  a  coach,  which  chanced  to  be  unusually  loaded. 
Taking  his  seat  in  the  front,  there  was  a  deal  box  so  placed  as 
to  prevent  him  sitting  erect :  of  this  inconvenience  he  com- 
plained, and  at  the  next  stage  it  was  removed,  and  swung  on 
the  side  on  which  Mr.  T.  S.  Clarke  was  sitting.  Between 
three  and  four  o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  on  descending  a 
steep  hill  near  Leamington,  the  coach  was  overturned  on  that 
very  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  passengers  were  throw^n  off, 
Mr.  Clarke  undermost,  and  the  iron  bar  of  the  coach  box  press- 
ed upon  one  of  his  legs,  which  would  have  been  shattered,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  deal  box  mentioned  above,  which  was 
filled  with  clothes,  and  thus  prevented  the  coach  from  coming 
entirely  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Clarke  was  conveyed  to  Birming- 
ham, and  a  surgeon  wrote  off  to  his  family  to  communicate  the 
painful  intelligence.  He  was  much  bruised,  and  his  limb  consi- 
derably injured ;  all  proceeding  on  his  proposed  journey  was  at 
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an  end,  and  it  was  a  fortnight  after  this  before  he  was  able  to 
return  home,  and  several  months  ere  he  fully  recovered  from  its 
ill  consequences. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  not  aware  of  his  intention  of  joining  him  ; 
but,  proceeding  in  his  journal,  he  says  : — 

"/wwe  13. — I  am  better  to-day  ;  and  if  I  continue  to  amend, 
I  hope  to  ride  to  Port  Stuart  to-morrow.  May  I  be  duly  sensi- 
ble of  the  mercies  of  my  God ! 

''''June  14. — Still  feeling  a  little  better,  I  purposed  to  attempt 
a  visit  to  Po7't  Rush  and  Port  Stuart.  I  set  off  on  Mr. 
M'Alwaine's  car,  and  was  pretty  well  secured  from  the  weather, 
which  was  still  cool.  I  got  to  the  place  where  the  edifice, 
which  is  intended  for  a  chapel  and  school-house,  is  now  at  the 
square  in  building,  and  looks  well.  I  walked  about  a  little,  and 
saw  some  very  poor  miserable  objects  :  among  the  rest,  a  well- 
looking  girl  in  her  teens,  without  a  whole  article  upon  her  body, 
and  not  enough  of  rags  to  keep  her  from  the  cold.  It  is  true 
she  is  a  little  weak  in  her  intellect;  but  how  can  the  genteel 
and  well-dressed  females  who  frequent  this  shore  bear  to  see 
such  an  object !  The  very  frequency  has  blunted  the  edge  of 
observation,  and  produced  a  callousness  of  feeling  which  proves 
how  easy  it  is  to  forget  that  such  persons  share  a  nature  com- 
mon to  themselves  ;  and  that  with  the  mantle  of  charity  they 
should  cover  those  forlorn  persons,  who,  perhaps,  had  they  their 
sense,  would  rather  perish  behind  a  rock  than  be  exposed  to  every 
passer-by,  soliciting,  generally  in  vain,  the  icy  hand  of  charity  ] 
Frequent  sights  of  misery  blunt  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  eventually  destroy  its  delicacies.  O,  how  I  wished  this  girl 
at  Coleraine,  that  I  might  have  got  some  suitable  garments  for 
her.     May  it  yet  be  in  my  power  to  help  this  forlorn  female ! 

^^  June  15. — Mr.  Cromie  has  this  morning  called,  and  informs 
me  that  he  is  going  to  set  off  on  a  trip  to  the  Hebrides,  in  his 
yacht,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen.  He  is  to  visit  Isla^ 
Staffa,  Mull,  Sic.  May  he  be  preserved  in  safety !  I  have  not 
been  able  to  visit  him,  and  I  cannot  wait  his  return,  so  I  shall 
now  embrace  the  first  return  of  strength  to  return  to  England. 
May  God  direct  and  support  me  !     Amen. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  had  a  dismal  and  unprofitable  journey,  as  far 
as  concerns  myself.  What  strength  I  had  I  have  freely  expended 
in  preaching  for  the  missions.     Accept  my  services,  0  Lord ! 

"A  letter  by  this  evening's  post  informs  me  that  my  family,  learn- 
ing of  my  indisposition,  have  sent  off  my  son  Theodoret  to  bring 
me  home.     Probably  he  will  be  here  either  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

In  the  intermediate  period  of  expectation.  Dr.  Clarke  address- 
ed the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke  : — 

Coleraine,  June  15,  1832. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Tomkins,  informing  me  that  Theodoret  set  off  on  the  12th 
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instant  from  London  to  Liverpool.  I  think  he  will  be  here  to- 
night by  the  Belfast  mail.  I  cannot  stand  alone,  I  am  so  ex- 
ceedingly weak  ;  but  I  think  that  I  am  about  to  get  better. 
Rest  and  ease  of  mind  will  do  much  towards  my  restoration. 
You  recollect  I  used  to  praise  this  Coleraine  society  as  one  of 
the  most  Methodistical  in  all  our  connection  ;  but  that  genera- 
tion has  passed  away,  and  there  is  scarcely  son  or  daughter  left 
to  light  the  lamp  of  the  Lord,  or  to  keep  watch  in  the  city  by 
night.  Order  and  discipline  are  now  wanting.  Preaching  does 
not  commence  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Want  of  me- 
thod and  order  in  Ireland  is  like  the  withering  blast  of  the  de- 
sert ;  it  ruins  every  green  thing. 

"  For  want  of  manufactures,  the  streets  and  the  country  are 
full  of  bo3^s  and  girls,  from  nine  or  ten,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  only  half  clothed,  having  nothing  to  do,  and  not 
desiring  to  do  any  thing.  Manufactures  are  a  blessing,  inde- 
pendently of  the  means — the  support  of  life  which  they  pro- 
duce. The  discipline  and  order  which  they  introduce  are  unno- 
ticed restraints  on  immorality  and  vice  ;  and  0  !  '  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law.'  You  cannot  conceive  how  ruinous  the  want 
appears  in  all  things  to  which  its  influence  reaches.  I  think 
how  much  I  owe  to  it :  had  it  not  been  for  this  I  should  have 
read  little,  and  written  less  :  time  would  have  hung  heavily  on 
me,  and  yet  I  should  not  have  had  enough  of  it  for  any  purpose 
of  life.  As  every  thing  should  have  its  place,  so  every  place 
should  have  its  proper  occupant ;  and  habit  and  caution  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  and,  in  doing  their  part,  complete  the  wholo 
discipline  of  our  conduct. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  without  testifying  to  the  great  kindness 
which  is  shown  me  in  this  family  ;  but  I  grieve  to  trouble  it, 
God  reward  them  !  Amen.  Love  to  the  children.  Your 
affectionate  husband,  Adam  Clarke." 

Resuming  Dr.  Clarke's  journal,  we  find  him  thus  writing  : — ■ 

^''  June  16. — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Swan 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  stating  that  my  son,  on  his  way  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool,  was  upset  near  Leamington,  and  now,  bruised 
and  wounded,  is  laid  up  at  that  hotel !  Alas  !  alas  !  and  I  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  this  evil ;  but,  unfit  as  I  am  to  undertake  this 
journey  and  voyage,  I  will  set  off  for  Belfast,  and  take  the  first 
vessel  there  for  England.  O  may  God,  in  his  mercy,  interpose 
in  this  behalf!  Spare  the  life  of  my  son  !  and  give  me  strength 
for  the  journey  and  voyage  before  me  !  0  what  a  providence 
is  this !  May  God  work  in  his  mercy,  and  silence  any  irregu- 
lar feelings  or  complaints  in  my  soul !  Show  me,  show  me,  O 
God,  the  way  that  I  should  take !  O,  let  me  not  be  laid  up 
again,  either  by  sea  or  by  land ! 

"  Sunday,  June  17. — The  chapel  being  near  at  hand,  and  this 
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being'  Trinity  Sunday,  I  wished  to  preach  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  consented  to  do  so,  trusting  in  the  strong  for  strength. 
The  first  lesson  of  the  day  I  read  over.  Gen.  i,  and  took  the  first 
five  verses  on  which  to  ground  my  discourse.  The  chapel  was 
well  filled  with  deeply  serious  people ;  and  the  doctrine,  though 
an  article  of  their  creed  and  faith,  was  enforced  with  arguments 
not  before  known  to  them.  I  had  previously  invoked  the  bless- 
ing of  almighty  God  ;  and  his  presence  was  powerfully  felt. 
After  having  stated  and  explained  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  at 
large,  I  showed  the  spiritual  uses  of  it,  the  relation  in  which 
they  individually  stood  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  eternal  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  how  a  distinct  view  of  each  served 
10  strengthen  faith,  excite  love,  and  encourage  hope.  The  peo- 
ple triumphed  in  their  salvation ;  and  an  impression  was  made 
that  most  probably  will  never  be  effaced. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  four  children  were  brought  me  to  be  bap- 
tized :  I  performed  the  service  as  I  always  do,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  only  making  the 
parents  stand  in  the  place  of  sponsors.  This  was  also  a  profit- 
able time,  and  they  seemed  all  to  be  highly  gratified  to  have  my 
blessing  upon  their  offspring,  which,  if  God  give  his,  will  be  of 
good  avail,  and  not  else. 

^^  June  18. — I  have  to-day  visited  Port  Stuart,  but  my  mind 
is  exceedingly  uneasy  respecting  my  son. 

"  June  19. — I  have  to-day  received  several  letters  from  my 
family,  and  one  from  my  son  John,  wishing  to  come  for  me ; 
but  I  have  written  to  forbid  it.  Being  better,  I  have  resolved 
to  set  off,  before  he  could  arrive,  for  England  ! 

"  June  20. — I  left  Colcraine  in  an  open  car,  on  my  way  to 
Belfast.  After  a  tedious  journey  of  ten  hours,  we  reached 
Antrim,  (thirty-two  miles,)  and  I  took  up  my  lodging  with  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Mackey,  where  I  was  most  kindlv 
entertained",  and  "where  I  had  four  hours'  sleep. 

''^  June  21. — Left  Antrim  this  morning  about  half  past  nine,  A. 
M.,  and,  after  a  fatiguing  ride  in  a  gig,  reached  Belfast  about  one 
o'clock,  a  journey  of  about  seventeen  English  miles.  I  saw  seve- 
ral friends,  and  went  on  board  the  'Chieftain'  steam-vessel,  Capt. 
Owen,  for  Liverpool,  and  sailed  at  four,  P.  M.  The  day  is  delight- 
ful, with  a  smart  breeze,  but  rather  contrary.  We  have  a  good 
many  passengers,  and  all  hitherto  appear  orderly  and  civil. 

"  This  is  the  longest  day  of  the  year :  may  it  be  auspicious, 
and  may  God  send  us  his  especial  blessing  !  Passing  by  Do- 
naghadee  at  seven  o'clock,  I  held  out  my  pocket  handkerchief 
from  the  quarter  deck,  but  could  not  discern  any  countersign 
from  my  friends  on  shore. 

"  June  22. — The  whole  night  has  been  an  inundation  of  rain, 
and  the  wind  became  right  ahead.  The  morning  dismal  and 
wet ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  it  cleared  up  :  the  wind  blew  in  our 
favour  :  we  spread  all  our  canvass,  and   arrived   at  Liverpool 
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pier  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  crossed  the  Mersey,  and  got  to 
my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forshaw's,  about  four  o'clock,  very 
much  fatigued,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  On  the  way  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  son  Theodoret,  stating-  that,  though 
still  confined  to  the  inn  at  Birmingham,  he  can  go  about  with  a 
crutch  and  stick,  and  purposes  soon  to  set  out  for  London. 

. " /ur?e  23. — Here  I  am,  laid  up  at  my  friends'. 

"  Sabbath,  June  2*4. — My  disorder  is  increasing.  I  had  en- 
tertained hopes  of  being  able  to  have  preached  to-day  ;  but  now 
all  is  over  :  I  can  neither  walk  nor  stand.  May  God  give  me 
submission  and  patience  ! 

"  I  have  taken  up  Bishop  Bull's  works,  and  read  his  sermon 
on  2  Tim.  iv,  13,  The  cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus, 
ichen  thou  earnest,  bring,  and  the  boohs,  especially  the  parch- 
ments. The  learned  bishop  maintains  first,  '  that  the  cloak, 
Tov  <baL?MVTjv,  is  the  same  as  the  Penulam,  from  which  word  it  is 
taken,  and  signifies  a  cloak  or  upper  garment,  such  as  travellers 
use  to  defend  themselves  from  the  cold  or  bad  weather ; 
secondly.  That  the  books  do  not  mean  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  because  these  were  to  be  had  in  all  the 
Christian  churches,  being  read  constantly  in  their  assemblies, 
so  that  the  apostles  needed  not  to  send  so  far  as  from  Rome 
to  Troas,  to  bring  them  to  the  former  place.'  But  is  this  argu- 
ment of  the  learned  bishop's  of  sufficient  weight  1  Supposing 
I  had  happened,  in  taking  my  journey  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  to  have  left  my  pocket  Bible  in  London ;  should 
it  be  wondered  at,  if,  on  hearing  of  a  friend  following  me  to 
Ireland,  I  had  begged  him  to  bring  my  Bible  with  him,  though 
1  knew  that  there  were  copies  of  the  Sacred  Writings  at  every 
place  where  I  touched,  as  well  as  in  those  where  I  preached  ? 
Again  :  Might  not  St.  Paul  have  a  copy  of  the  Law  and  Pro- 
phets in  Hebrew,  or  a  particular  copy  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  had  been  made  about  300  years  before, 
in  which  he  might  have  had  his  own  marks,  or  remarks,  either 
in  the  body  of  those  books,  or  in  the  margins,  to  which  there 
might  be  a  strong  necessity  to  refer ;  though  copies  of  the  texts 
might  be  found  in  all  the  places  where  there  was  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, or  Christian  assembly  or  church  ?  This  argument  of 
the  learned  bishop's  has  no  weight,  and  he  produces  no  other 
hypothesis  for  its  support.  Thirdly,  He  then  tells  us  what  he 
supposes  the  books  to  be,  viz.,  books  of  Jewish  learning,  writ- 
ten by  men  of  renown,  such  as  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  St. 
Paul  studied,  which  related  to  the  mysteries  of  that  religion,  all 
which  books  might  have  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  favour  the  Christian  cause ;  and  books 
of  history  where  the  apostles  get  the  names  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres ;  and  he  might  have  had  books  such  as  those  of  Philo, 
where  a  kind  of  cabalistical  philosophy  was  taught,  such  as 
that  to  which  the  apostle  alludes  when  he  spiritualizes  the  rock 
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of  which  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  drank ;  and  all  this 
the  bishop  supports  by  certain  expressions  which  he  collects 
out  of  Philo ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  thinks  they  were  books  of 
Grecian  learning,  such  as  the  poets,  and  especially  those  to 
whom  he  refers,  and  whom  he  quotes  :  such  as  Aratus,  quoted 
Acts  xvii,  28;  Epimenides,  quoted  Titus,  chap,  i,  verse  12; 
Menander,  quoted  1  Cor.  xv,  33 ;  the  epistles  of  Heraclitus  the 
Ephesian,  and  some  other  writings  of  the  Platonists.  Fourthly, 
The  parchments,  rag  fiefxjSpavac,  another  Latin  word  grcEcised, 
the  bishop  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Paul's  adversaria,  or  com- 
mon-place book,  in  which  he  had  written  down  what  he  had 
observed  as  worthy  of  notice  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  books  already  noted. 

"  The  bishop  makes  some  good  remarks  on  the  poverty  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  necessity  of  Christian  ministers  cultivating 
their  own  minds  ;  for  if  St.  Paul,  who  was  an  inspired  apostle, 
needed  such  books  and  parchments  as  above,  how  much  more 
others,  who  have  no  direct  inspiration  to  depend  upon,  should 
labour  both  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  and 
learned  books,  to  qualify  them  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Nor  has  the  good  bishop  forgotten  prayer  and  piety.  Bishop 
Bull  was  born  in  St.  Cuthbert's  parish.  Wells,  March  25,  1634, 
was  brought  up  at  Blundel's  school y  Tiverton,  entered  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  and  had  fo^r  a  friend  and  patron  Pridcaur, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  through  the  civil  wars,  got  almost 
nothing  from  his  bishopric,  and  died  poar,  in  1650,  leaving  n© 
other  legacy  to  his  children,  (as  his  will  expresses  it,)  'but 
pious  poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  a  father's  prayers.' 

"  Mr.  Bull  was  converted  to  God  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  sister^  who  is  represented  as  an  incomparable  woman*, 
'  who,  by  the  strength  of  her  reason,  exposed  the  folly  of  his 
worldly  attachments  ;  by  the  frequency  of  h^er  admonitions  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  consider  the  weight  of  what  she  advanced ; 
by  her  affectionate  manner  she  made  a  deep  impression  ©n  his 
mind  ;  and  by  the  ardour  and  fervour  of  her  prayers,  she  pre- 
vailed for  such  a  supply  of  divine  grace  as  enabled  him  to 
forsake  them  ;'  i.  e.  his  youthful  vanities.  This  is  the  account 
given  of  this  business  by  Mr.  Robert  Nelson,  the  writer  of  his 
life.     Bishop  Bull  died  February  17,  1709,  aged  75. 

^^  June  25. — I  have  had  a  day  and  night  of  pain  and  anguish, 
and  no  rest.  The  swelling  and  pain  in  my  foot  are  increased  to 
a  very  high  degree  :  I  am  totally  unfit  to  travel,  or  to  be  re- 
moved :  what  is  my  ailment  I  cannot  exactly  say  r  some  think 
it  is  the  gout :  if  so,  it  is  the  first  I  have  had,  and  now  I  am  in 
my  seventy-second  or  seventy-thixd  year.  Nor  have  I  heard 
that  any  of  my  ancestors  ever  had^  sneh  a  disease,  and  most 
certainly  none  of  my  family  ever  had  it. 

"  June  26. — To-day  I  am  better  ;  and  I  hope  by  taking  a  little 
medicine,  that  my  present  indisposition  will  shortly  be  removed. 
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"  I  heard  the  following  case  related  to-da}'^  by  a  lady  of 
credit : — A  wicked  little  boy  stole  a  pen-knife,  and  to  avoid 
discovery,  sold  it  to  a  little  black.  The  knife  was  missed,  and 
the  thief  detected  ;  but  the  knife  was  not  found  on  hirn,  but  was 
traced  to  the  negro  boy  :  the  stolen  property  being  found  on 
him,  he  was  taken  before  the  owner  and  was  interrogated. 
'  How  came  you  by  this  knife  V  '  Massa,  me  bought  knife.' 
'  From  whom  did  you  buy  it  V  '  Me  bought  he  from  Jim,  massa : 
me  no  tell  lie.'  '  But  did  you  not  know  the  knife  was  stolen  ]' 
'  Me  bought  pickaninny  knife  from  Jim,  me  tink  he  stolen,  me 
no  tell  lie.'  '  Well,  you  little  rascal,  you  must  be  punished, 
you  shall  be  flogged  for  your  wickedness.'  '  \yhy,  massa,  me 
bought  pickaninny  knife.'  'But  you  knew  that  it  was  stolen.* 
*  But  me  no  steal  he,  massa.'  '  But  you  bought  it  from  Jim, 
though  you  knew  he  had  stolen  it.'  '  Yes,  massa,  but  was  dat 
wrong,  massa  ? — I  poor  black  boy  :  white  man  come  to  my 
contra,  stole  poor  nigger  boy  from  my  fada  and  moda,  brought 
I  over  great  worra  from  my  contra,  and  sold  I  to  white  man, 
who  knew  torra  white  man  stole  me  poor  black  boy  :  what  den 
be  done  to  white  man  who  bought  me  from  torra  white  man 
who  stole  me  ;  and  white  man  who  bought  me  know  torra  white 
man  stole  me,  what  den  be  done  to  dis  white  man  1  He  no 
floggy,  massa  1' 

"  The  owner  would  of  course  give  the  black  boy  a  reprimand, 
but  could  not  convict,  with  such  an  unpunished  parallel  before 
him.  Stealing  a  pickaninny  knife  was  a  sin  against  the  laws 
of  property  ;  but  stealing  and  selling  the  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  is  a  sin  against  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ! 

"  OaJc/ifld,  June  27. — The  weather  being  fine  and  warm,  I 
have  been  able  to  walk  a  little  ;  but  I  am  as  weak  as  a  child, 
and  have  little  power  to  move  my  limbs,  but  through  mercy  I 
have  little  pain,  though  much  uneasiness.  The  news  from 
Liverpool  is  very  dismal  :  cholera  cases  are  increasing,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  afraid  to  go  out  of  their  houses  for  fear  of  catch- 
ing the  disorder :  business  is  nearly  at  a  stand,  for  scarcely  any 
person  will  enter  the  town  from  the  country  through  the  same 
terror.  May  God  take  care  of  my  friends  and  myself:  I  have 
not  strength  to  fly  from  the  plague  :  I  resign  myself  to  the 
Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  he  can  keep  me  from  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,  as  well  as  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday. 

^' June  28. — The  cholera  continues  on  the  increase;  forty- 
nine  cases  to-day,  and  a  third  ship  with  emigrants  has  put  back 
with  the  cholera  on  board :  the  distress  is  said  to  be  very 
wretched.  Mr.  Bunting  and  Mr.  Comer  came  over  to  Oakfield 
to  dinner:  they  wish  to  persuade  me  to  stop  for  the  approaching 
conference  ;  and,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  Shetland  Islands 
it  may  be  necessary,  as  I  can  get  the  promise  of  no  preacher  to 
go  over,  and  four  are  wanted.     We  had  a  good  deal   of  con- 
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versation  respecting  the  uneducated  state  of  Ireland  :  we  were 
decidedly  against  the  government  plan  of  leaving  the  Bible  out 
of  the  schools,  which  is  proposed  merely  to  please  and  concili- 
ate the  Roman  Catholics  :  to  it  in  no  form  shall  I  ever  agree  : 
there  shall  be  the  whole  Bible  in  all  the  schools  in  which  1  am 
concerned.  I  believe  government  are  sincere,  but  they  are 
greatly  deceived. 

"  June  29. — I  have  just  sent  and  taken  my  place  for  Worces- 
ter to-morrow  :  may  God  give  me  strength  for  the  journey,  and 
safety  in  the  way.  In  tnanus  tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiritwn 
meum ! 

"  Saturday,  June  30. — I  set  off  from  Oahfield  this  morning 
to  Birkenhead^  to  enter  the  coach  for  Worcester.  In  leaving 
Liverpool  I  thought  I  had  left  the  cholera  behind  me ;  but  when 
I  came  to  Chester  I  found  it  had  got  there  before  me  :  we  drove 
on  to  Wrexham,  and  there  also  was  the  cholera.  My  lame  foot 
I  wrapped  in  a  wad  of  straw  ;  it  soon  got  very  warm,  and  con- 
tinued so  the  whole  day,  consequently  the  intense  jaculating 
pain  was  prevented,  and  I  was  comparatively  easy  the  wliole 
passage  ;  but  I  was  exhausted  and  greatly  fatigued  before  I 
got  to  Worcester,  where,  through  mercy,  I  arrived  about  five 
o'clock,  and  meeting  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  James  Rowley,  I  was 
led  to  his  house,  where  I  hope,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  have  some 
rest  and  some  ease. 

"  ''July  the  first,  in  a  morning  clear.'' — The  memorable  day 
of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  between  James,  the  abdicated 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  son-in-law,  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  whom  the  chiefs  of  our  kingdom  had  invited  over  to 
take  the  reins  of  government.  James,  having  procured  assist- 
a,nce  from  France,  made  a  stand  in  Ireland.  William  had  in 
his  army  a  number  of  French  refugees,  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  Holland  from  the  massacre  that  followed  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  about  five  years  before  this  :  these 
refugees  were  led  on  by  the  illustrious  Duke  Schomberg. ' 
James  and  his  army  had  passed  the  Boyne,  and  possessed  the 
best  situation  on  that  side  :  multitudes  of  the  French  were  in 
the  army  of  King  James,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Rosene. 
As  Duke  Schomberg  was  just  about  to  enter  in  order  to  pass 
the  river  to  attack  the  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the 
enemy  posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  Messieurs,  voild  vos  Persc- 
cuteurs  !  The  troops  dashed  into  the  water,  were  opposed  by 
the  Irish  army,  but  bore  down  all  before  them  ;  but,  hastily- 
firing,  shot  their  own  heroic  leader  through  the  neck,  who  fell 
into  the  river  :  this  for  a  moment  disheartened  his  troops,  but 
they  rallied  ;  and  the  other  troops,  with  the  prince  at  their  head, 
charged  the  Irish  everywhere,  who  at  last,  after  a  brave,  but 
short  resistance,  fled,  and  left  the  prince  of  Orange  master  of 
the  field.  When  the  news  first  reached  the  prince  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  Schomberg,  and  the  consequent  disheartening  of 
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the  troops,  he  is  said  to  hav€  addressed  tiiem  to  the  following 
effect  :  (this  rhyming  ballad  seems  to  have  been  pentied  by  one 
who  was  himself  in  the  action  :) — 

*  He  said,  My  men,  be  not  dismay'd 
At  the  loss  of  your  commander  ; 
For  God  will  be  your  king  this  da}-, 
And  I'll  be  general  under 

*'  King  James  chose  a  position  to  view  and  direct  the  battle 
on  the  opposite  hill,  and  v^'hen  he  saw  the  horse,  which  had 
been  bravely  led  on  by  Lord  Hamilton,  were  defeated,  and  his 
lordship  taken  prisoner,  he  at  once  gave  up  the  battle  for  lost, 
and  cried  out,  'It  is  over  and  done.'  From  this  expression  of 
the  king's  the  hill  is  called  Overdone  Hill  to  the  present  day ! 

"  July  2. — Left  Worcester  this  morning  at  six ;  1  had  an 
intelligent  gentleman  in  the  coach  with  me.  Reached  Uxbridge 
at  half  past  five,  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  post  chaise, 
i  was  obliged  to  take  a  pony  chaise,  without  apron  or  covering. 
Leaving  the  hot  coach  in  my  circumstances,  and  becoming  thus 
expased  to  the  evening  air,  I  have  had,  in  consequence,  a  return 
of  pain  :  I  however  got  home,  ajid,  thank  God,  found  my  family 
who  are  here  well,  my  son  Theodoret  much  recovered,  and  the 
rest  all  in  good  health. 

*' Thus  terminates  a  journey  remarkable  for  affliction,  disap- 
pointment, and  suffering.  I  went  over  to  Ireland  to  work  ; — I 
could  do  nothing,  being  called  to  suffer.  My  soul,  hast  thou 
learned  any  good  lesson  ?    Yes. 

"  What  is  it  ]  It  is  this  :  that  I  have  now  such  evidences  of 
old  age  as  I  never  had  before  ;  yet  I  believe  my  understanding 
is  as  clear,  and  my  judgment  as  sound  as  ever!  But,  during  my 
late  detention  and  sufferings,  have  I  repined  against  God  or  his 
providence  ? — felt  that  my  lot  was  hard,  and  that  I  was  not 
permitted  by  him  to  do  that  work  which  was  merely  for  his 
glory  ?  No,  I  was  only  disappointed,  and  I  endured  the  mortifi- 
cation without  a  murmur.  I  was  merely  afflicted,  but  I  was 
enabled  to  bow  my  neck  to  his  yoke,  or  lie  at  his  footstool. 
I  believe  I  felt  that  he  w^as  doing  all  things  well  ;  that  1  was 
safe  in  his  hands,  and  therefore  I  could  say,  and  did  often  repeat, 
that  commendatory  petition  frequent  among  our  pious  fore- 
fathers— In  manus  tuas,  Do7nine,  commendo  spiritum  meum^  Into 
thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit. 

"  The  cholera  was  before  me,  behind  me,  around  about  me, 
but  I  was  preserved  from  all  dread.  I  trusted  in  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Jesus  ;  no  trust  is  higher ;  and  none  lower  can  answer 
the  end  :  therefore  I  was  not  divided  between  two  opinions  or 
two  creeds.  If  Christianity  be  not  true,  there  is  no  religion 
upon  earth,  for  no  other  religion  is  worth  a  rush  to  man's  salva- 
tion ;  if  we  have  not  redemption  in  Jesus,  there  is  no  other 
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Saviour  !  If  not  justified  through  his  blood,  and  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  there  is  no  final  happiness.  Here  is  the  Reductio 
ad  absurdum ;  for  God  must  have  intended  the  salvation  and 
happiness  of  man  !  But  there  is  a  Christ,  there  is  redemption 
through  his  blood  :  I  have  this  redemption,  and  I  am  waiting 
for  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus. 

"  I  feel  a  simple  heart  :  the  prayers  of  my  childhood  are  yet 
precious  to  me,  and  the  simple  hymns  which  1  sung  when  a 
child  I  sing  now  with  unction  and  delight ;  E/ioi  jap  to  ^r/Vr 
Xpiaroc'  Kai  to  anodaveiv,  Kepdo^,  Phil,  i,  21.  TrjpaaKti  aei,  izoXla 
didaoKOfiEuo^. 

"  May  I  live  to  thee,  die  in  thee,  and  be  with  thee  to  all 
eternity.     Amen.  Adam  Clarke." 


The  following  detail  of  the  six  Irish  schools  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  journal  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader  : — 

State  of  the  Schools  in  the  Coleraine  Circuit,  delivered  to  me 
by  the  masters,  June  18,  1832. 

I. — Diamond,  or  Gorran  School. 

"  George  Hughson,  master. — Alphabet  21,  spelling  29,  read- 
ing 67,  writing  22,  arithmetic  7.  Of  the  above  62  are  females, 
84  are  males  ;  only  three  Roman  Catholics  :  the  district  is 
almost  wholly  Protestant.  Here  is  also  a  good  Sunday  school 
of  about  one  hundred,  well  attended ;  and  of  the  146  on  the 
roll,  134  are  regular  in  their  attendance.    Total  in  this  school  146. 

II. — Port  Rush  School. 

^^  James  Devers,  master.— rAlphabet  8,  spelling  22,  reading 
18,  wTiting  14,  arithmetic  12.  The  school-house,  which  will 
serve  for  a  chapel,  is  now  in  building :  the  place  at  present  oc- 
cupied is  too  small  :  in  the  fine  weather  several  children  sit  out 
of  doors  :  they  are  all  remarkably  well  behaved,  and  make 
great  progress  in  learning.  Average  attendance  74.  Total  in 
this  school  100. 

lll.—Prolisk  School. 

"  George  Kevan,  master. — Alphabet  10,  spelling  34,  reading 
47,  writing  12,  arithmetic  3.  Of  the  above  50  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  26  are  in  a  religious  class,  six  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics,  the  whole  deeply  serious,  profiting  both  in  learning 
and  in  religious  knowledge  and  feeling.  There  is  besides,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  same  master,  a  Sunday  school  of  120  chil- 
dren, having  nine  teachers,  two  of  whom  (young  women)  are 
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Roman  Catholics.  Both  teachers  and  scholars  are  delighted 
with  their  work,  and  rejoice  in  getting  forward  in  religion  and 
learning.     Total  in  this  school  106. 

W.—Billrf  School. 

^^  Joseph  Devers,  master. — Alphabet  30,  spelling  39,  (includ- 
ing reading,)  writing  29,  arithmetic  8  :  making  106,  of  v\  horn  60 
are  females,  and  46  males.  Here  a  school-house  is  nmcli 
wanted,  and  the  inhabitants  are  about  to  build  one.  Average 
attendance  is  from  60  to  80,     Total  in  this  school  106. 

V. — Lyssan  School, 

"  David  M' Curdy y  master. — Alphabet  8,  spelling  37,  reading 
31,  arithmetic  6,  writing  15,  English  grammar  2.  Of  the  pre- 
ceding number  40  are  Roman  Catholics  :  these  improve  rapidly, 
and  in  no  respects  are  the  Catholics  inferior  to  the  Protestants; 
there  is  a  remarkable  attachment  subsisting  between  the  mastei 
and  his  scholars.     Total  in  this  school  99 

VI. — Cashel  School. 

"  William  Read,  master. — Alphabet  9,  spelling  43,  spelling- 
book  readers  17,  Bible  readers  16,  Testament  readers  .14, 
writing  and  book-keeping  2,  fellowship  and  English  grammar 
2,  working  small  sums  aiid  writing  5,  ditto  with  grammar  and 
writing  2.  Gross  number  on  the  roll  109  ;  7  of  whom  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  The  whole  number  composed  of  42  females 
and  67  males.  Average  att-endance  84.  There  is  also  a  large 
Sunday  school,  but  not  entirely  under  our  superintendence;  but 
this  subject  is  under  consideration.  Total  number  in  this  school 
109.     Whole  number  in  the  schools  666. 

"  In  all  the  schools  the  sacred  writings,  Bible  and  Testament, 
are  fully  introduced ;  but  no  catechism  taught  in  the  schools, 
the  Conference  Catechism  being  learned  at  home  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parents,  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Sunday  schools  are  not  reckoned." 


This  account  Dr.  Clarke  transmitted  to  his  friend,  the  first 
suggester  of  these  Irish  schools,  upon  his  return  from  Ireland 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter  to  the  same  lady  : — 

Pinner,  Middlesex,  July  19,  1832. 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I   went  over  to  Ireland  to  visit  and 

help  the  schools.     There  I  was  laid  up  by  severe  affliction,  first 

at  Donaghadee,  and  next  at  Coleraine,.  for  several  weeks.     All 

the  teachers  came  to  me  and  brought  a  conscientious  account 
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of  the  state  of  each  school,  out  of  which  I  have  drawn  up  the 
preceding  report  and  statement.  Great  good  is  done, — great 
good  is  being  done, — and  great  good  will  be  done.  Could  this 
account  be  compared  with  their  state  when  they  first  came  un- 
der our  care,  the  progress,  moral  and  literary,  would  be  sur- 
prising. God  is  working,  and  I  am  satisfied  no  man  will  move 
a  straw  against  us.  The  Bible  and  Testament  are  universally 
read  ;  nor  have  the  Catholics  made  the  slightest  objection. 
They  seem  to  delight  to  see  their  children  profit  so  much.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  give  up  these  schools  to  the  mission,  if  they 
will  carry  them  on  in  the  same  way  ;  and  then,  in  the  name  of 
God,  set  out  and  raise  up  more.  Many  are  called  for.  Though 
it  is  long  since  I  have  had  any  account  from  yourself,  yet  I  hope 
that  God  has  blessed  you  with  renewed  health.  Ever  yours 
affectionately,  Adam  Clarke." 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Clarke,  it  had  been 
remarked  that  in  the  year  1790  he  had  founded  "  The  Strangers' 
Friend  Society  in  Dublin."  In  the  annual  report  of  that  insti- 
tution for  1832  there  is  the  following  notice  of  that  event, 
couched  in  terms  highly  creditable  to  the  society,  and  to  its 
venerable  founder. 

The  subjoined  is  the  extract  in  question  : — 

"  That  great  and  distinguished  individual.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
was  the  founder  of '  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society,'  and  while 
resident  in  our  city  was  among  its  regular  visiters.  Though 
his  fame  be  as  imperishable  as  his  excellences  and  his  works, 
it  is  not  the  least  of  his  honours,  that  his  name  is  associated 
with  the  friends  of  the  poor,  and  shall  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, linked  with  the  existence  and  character  of  'The  Stran- 
gers' Friend  Society.' 

"  The  following  passage,"  continues  the  same  report,  "  from 
a  letter  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  addressed  to  the  treasurer,  contains  his 
own  testimony  of  the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  the  value  of 
the  institution  : — 

MillbrooJc,  near  Liverpool,  Aug.  9,  1821. 
"  I  believe  no  society  has  ever  done  more  good,  and  no  so- 
ciety was  ever  more  popular  than  this;  and  had  I  been  the 
means  of  doing  no  other  good  among  men  than  being  the  origi- 
nal institutor  of '  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society,'  I  should  have 
reason  to  thank  God  that  I  was  ever  born,  and  to  praise  him  for 
ever  that  he  had  thus  condescended  to  use  me.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  first  society  w^ith  this  name  was  formed  by  me 
among  the  Methodists  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  Whitefriar- 
street,  Dublin,  in  the  year  1790.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
'  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society'  which  I  formed  in  Dublin,  and 
of  which  I  was  myself  one  of  the  regular  visiters,  will  continue 
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and  flourish  while  there  is  real  Methodism  in  the  city,  benevo- 
lence in  its  citizens,  and  a  stranger  in  distress  to  meet  the  eye 
of  their  mercy  !" 


Upon  Dr.  Clarke's  arrival  at  home  from  Ireland,  the  altera- 
tion in  his  appearance  was  remarked  with  deep  solicitude  by  his 
family,  and  the  prostration  of  his  strength  he  himself  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon,  but  chiefly  in  reference  to  his  fear  of  being 
incapacitated  to  labour  for  God  and  man.  One  of  his  daughters 
having  gone  over  to  Haydon  Hall  to  see  her  father  upon  his  re- 
turn, he  said,  "  See,  Mary,  how  the  strong  man  has  bowed  him- 
self, for  strong  he  was,  but  it  is  God  who  has  brought  down, 
and  he  can  raise  up  ;  he  still  owns  the  word  which  I  preach  ; 
he  still  continues  my  influence  among  the  people,  and  hence  it 
is  plain  he  has  yet  other  work  for  me  to  do.  I  have  never 
fallen  out  with  life,  but  I  have  often  fallen  out  with  myself,  be- 
cause I  have  not  spent  it  better  :  to  remedy  this,  I  should  be 
glad,  with  my  present  knowledge  and  experience,  to  live  life 
over  again.     I  do  not  admire  the  thought  that 

Life  does  little  more  supply 

Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die.' 

This  sentiment,  practically  regarded,  would  be  the  creed  of 
the  sluggard  and  the  coward.  No,  there  is  in  life  much 
to  be  done,  much  to  be  learned,  and  much  to  be  suffered  :  we 
should  live  in  time  in  reference  to  eternity.  This  I  know, 
God's  mercy  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  bring  us  thus  far ;  it 
will  have  more  to  do  to  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  the  eternal 
world  ;  and  it  will  have  most  of  all  to  bring  us  to  glory  !" 

On  his  daughter's  remarking,  "  Father,  I  wish  you  would 
again  preach,  as  )^ou  did  some  years  ago  at  the  City  Road,  on 
the  subject  of  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  interpreted  by 
Daniel,  ii,  31-35,  'Thou,  O  king,  sawest,  and  behold  a  great 
image  :  this  great  image,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  stood 
before  thee  ;  and  the  form  thereof  was  terrible.  This  image's 
head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver,  his  belly 
and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and 
part  of  clay.  Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stone  was  cut  out  without 
hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet,  that  was  of  iron 
and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the 
clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  broken  to  pieces  toge- 
ther, and  became  like  the  chaff'  of  the  summer  threshing-floors ; 
and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for 
them  :  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great 
mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth. '  "  To  this  Dr.  Clarke 
replied,  ''I  ha,ve  not  even  a  note  of  that  sermon,  but  I  well  re- 
member preaching  it,"  On  his  daughter  remarking,  "  Father, 
how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  have  got  through  such  a  sermon 
33* 
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witKout  the  slightest  note  for  date  of  periods  of  empires,  or  for 
their  geographic  situation  V  He  replied,  "  Mary,  I  had  the 
whole  before  me  as  clear  as  noon  day  :  I  felt  as  if  I  was  standing 
on  the  world,  not  in  it ;  it  was  all  spread  before  the  eye  of  my 
mind,  I  saw  it  all,  and  therefore  I  could  describe  it  all."  On  its 
being  subjoined,  "  Then  I  should  imagine,  father,  by  the  power 
of  your  description,  that  you  saw  also  'the  stone  cut  out  with- 
out hands ;'  "  he  answered  with  energy,  "  Yes,  Mary,  I  felt, 
while  I  was  dwelling  on  the  power  of  God,  and  on  his  mercy,  as 
revealed  in  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  man,  as  if  I  was  taking 
hold  of  the  pillars  of  eternity,  and  on  them  I  hung  the  truth  of 
God,  which  never  can  be  shaken,  and  his  mercy  which  it  de- 
clared, and  which  can  never  know  an  end." 

Those  who  heard  the  discourse  alluded  to  will  remember  the 
uncommon  power  and  energy  of  spirit  and  mind  which  it 
displayed.  On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  did  indeed 
appear  to  have  entered  into  the  holy  place,  and  from  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Most  High  to  have  taken  counsel  of  the  Lord  for 
man  ;  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  Spirit  by  which  he  spoke ; 
it  commanded  attention,  it  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  heart. 
Though  the  discourse  was  one  of  great  labour,  his  mind  evi- 
dently at  once  plunged  into  the  subject,  and  though,  by  his  mode 
of  treating  it,  it  required  vast  recollection  of  the  relative  geo- 
graphic situations  and  political  circumstances  of  the  various 
empires  and  states  to  which  the  subject  referred,  yet  he  fal- 
tered not  for  a  moment,  but  appeared  what  he  was,  complete 
master  of  the  whole  !  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten,  by  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  that  sermon,  with  what  power  his 
words  w^ere  clothed,  with  what  unction  his  spirit  was  animated, 
when  he  came  to  describe  "  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands." 
The  sermon  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  delivery,  and  during 
the  whole  time  his  energy  remained  unabated. 

Discoursing  generally.  Dr.  Clarke  remarked,  "  God  ever  re- 
quires us  to  do  justly  :  this,  as  it  refers  to  affairs  of  business, 
means,  give  proper  weight ;  that  is,  let  your  balance  be  perfectly 
even  :  do  not  give  too  much,  or  you  are  unjust  to  yourself;  nor 
the  least  too  little,  or  you  are  unjust  to  your  neighbour.  As  to 
liberality  in  business,  there  is  no  such  thing  required.  1st.  Be- 
cause, by  its  occasional  or  general  practice  you  may  so  injure 
your  own  interest,  as  on  another  occasion  to  render  it  scarcely 
possible  to  do  what  God  ever  requires — ^justly  by  all,  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  our  neighbours ;  let  every  one  give  all  he 
can  in  acts  of  benevolence,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  should  act 
justly  to  his  neighbour,  in  order  to  ensure  God's  blessing  upon 
his  property  ;  justly  to  himself,  that  by  this  means  he  may  have 
it  in  his  power  to  communicate  of  the  fair  returns  of  lawful  in- 
crease. The  commands  of  God  to  man  are  all  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  reason,  and  the  injunctions  are  suited  to  our  individual 
and  relative  connection  to  each  other,  and  to  society  at  large  " 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening  Dr.  Clarke  remarked,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Clarke,  "  I  think,  Mary,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Liverpool  to  the  conference."  To  which  she  replied,  "  Surely 
you  will  not  think  of  it ;  you  are  but  lately  returned  from  too 
much  labour ;  yoa  will  not  spare  yourself,  and  as  you  have  not 
strength  for  more  labour,  God  does  not  require  you  to  work  ; 
while  you  had  the  power  you  know  I  never  selfishly  withheld 
you  ;  but  in  your  present  state  of  health,  indeed  you  must  not 
leave  home."  To  this  affectionate  expostulation.  Dr.  Clarke 
answered,  "I  know,  Mary,  you  never  grudged  me  in  my  duty 
and  work,  and  I  think,  with  you,  that  I  am  scarcely  fit  to  go  ; 
but  I  have  duties  yet  to  perform  in  reference  to  Shetland  and 
the  Irish  schools  ;  and,  besides,  I  earnestly  vvish  to  leave  my 
testimony  for  God  and  Methodism  once  more  in  the  midst  of  my 
brethren." 

Agreeably  to  this  intention,  writing  to  his  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forshaw,  in  July,  he  says, — "  My  son  Theodoret  can  yet 
only  walk  with  a  staff :  see  what  disasters  were  concatenated 
with  my  last  poor  journey  to  Ireland  !  And  can  I,  think  you, 
after  my  late  prostration  of  strength,  and  loss  of  physical  power, 
attempt  another  journey  either  to  Liverpool  or  Ireland  1  To 
answer  this,  I  must  first  say,  my  natural  courage  was  always 
as  great  as  I  needed,  and  in  very  few  incidents  in  my  long  life 
has  it  ever  totally  deserted  me  :  I  think  it  still  unbroken.  Ergo, 
I  may  see  Liverpool  even  at  conference,  were  it  only  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Bunting  recommended  it,  '  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting proper  preachers  appointed  for  Shetland,  but  this  is  in  the 
Eternitas  a  parte  ante,  though  not  far  from  that  which  will  soon 
be  a  parte  post.''"' 

On  the  19th  of  July  Dr.  Clarke  left  Haydon  Hall  on  his  way 
for  Liverpool,  and  on  the  2 1st,  writing  to  his  eldest  son,  he 
says  : — 

"  My  Very  Dear  John, — I  had  but  one  passenger  in  the 
coach  with  me,  and  he  got  out  after  the  first  sixty  miles,  so  all 
the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Liverpool  I  was  alone,  and  able  to 
accommodate  my  leg  in  any  direction.  But  I  am  apparently 
come  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  cholera.  Mr.  Comer's  servant 
and  his  wife  have  both  had  an  attack,  but  are  recovered.  Their 
cousin  came  to  Liverpool  seeking  work,  went  to  their  house, 
took  it,  and  was  dead  in  a  few  hours.  Miss  Svvainson,  who 
kept  our  charity  school,  in  Brunswick,  chapel,  took  it  last  Sun- 
day, and  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows, of  Aintree,  came  in  to  attend  upon  her,  which  she  did 
till  she  died,  and  then  returned  :  on  her  way  home  she  was 
seized  with  the  cholera,  at  Kirkdale,  put  into  some  carriage, 
was  taken  to  her  own  house,  and  was  dead  before  twelve  at 
night.  So  I  am  come  almost  into  the  fangs  of  this  ruthless 
disorder.     1  feel  no  alarm  :  to  be  over  solicitous  would  answer 
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no  good  end.     I  write  merely  to  tell  you  all  that  I  am  safe      I 
am,  my  very  dear  John,  your  ever  affectionate  father, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

Absence  from  home,  under  such  circumstances,  could  not  but 
be  a  matter  of  anxious  solicitude  to  his  family  ;  bat  to  one  or 
other  member  of  it  he  daily  sent  a  letter  stating  his  safety. 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  he  says, — 

July  28,  1832. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — I  have  been  very  poorly,  and 
yesterday  was  so  ill  that  Mr.  Comer  would  call  in  Mr.  Surgeon 
Hensman  :  a  distressing  cough  obliged  me  to  leave  the  confer- 
ence, and  take  to  my  room  at  an  early  hour  :  notwithstanding 
my  state  was  pretty  well  known  to  the  brethren,  they  took  the 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  come  to  a  vote  that  I  should  preach 
before  the  conference  in  place  of  the  ex- president :  this  was  pass- 
ed unanimously,  and  the  president,  ex-president,  Mr.  Bunting, 
&c.,  came  to  Mr.  Comer's  to  announce  it  to  me.  I  refused, 
saying  that,  conscientiously,  I  was  not  able  :  this  morning  they 
have  got  the  vote  repeated,  and  the  president  being  obliged  to 
go  to  the  revisa]  of  the  stations,  I  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and 
continued  in  it  till  the  sittings  closed. 

"  Yesterday  I  delivered  up  the  Shetland  mission  to  the  con- 
ference, and  it  is  to  be  received  into  the  missions,  I  gave  up 
also  the  jC3,000  of  my  trustship  for  the  Shetlands,  which  I  hold 
under  Mr.  Scott's  will,  and  the  JC400,  which  I  have  from  the 
Hon.  Sophia  Ward.  I  have  offered  also  the  Irish  schools, 
which  I  believe  will  be  received.  Mr.  Clough  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor  are  with  me  here,  so  that  I  feel,  in  every  respect,  much 
at  home.  If  I  am  able  to  get  through  to-morrow's  preaching, 
I  will  let  you  know.  I  am,  my  very  dear  Mary,  your  affection- 
ate husband,  Adam  Clarke." 

Writing  to  one  of  his  daughters,  he  says  : — 

July  31,  1832. 
■'  My  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — 1  left  you  with  your  mother, 
but  I  suppose  you  are  by  this  time  returned  home,  and  so  I  send 
a  line  to  assure  you  that  I  am  alive.  We  are  getting  on  with 
the  conference  work  well,  but  we  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  our  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Storry  ;  he  was  a  holy  man,  and 
full  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  peace  :  wherever  he  went 
as  a  preacher,  the  blessing  of  God  accompanied  his  word,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  with  him  :  and  his  relative,  ho- 
nest George  Scarlet,  too,  is  dead  :  I  have  known  his  upright 
walk  for  very  many  years  ;  they  soon  followed  each-  other  into 
the  paradise  of  God  !  I  have  had  much  conversation  about  the 
six  Irish  schools  :  their  v^^ants,  as  well  as  their  utility,  are  almost 
ever  present  to  my  mind.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  preachers,  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the 
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schools,  part  of  which  I  will  extract  for  you  :  he  says,  'I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that 
there  are  some  poor  boys  in  the  schools  who  greatly  assist  the 
masters,  and  for  whom  if  you  could  get  a  few  remnants  of  cloth 
to  make  some  clothes  for  them,  you  would  not  only  encourage 
them,  but  stir  up  others  to  prepare  to  assist  when  these  have 
gone  from  the  schools.  I  will  just  mention  one  boy  in  Prolisk 
school  :  his  parents  are  so  poor  that  they  could  give  him  no 
education  :  before  the  Prolisk  school  was  established  he  went 
three  miles  every  Sabbath  to  a  Sunday  school,  and  there  learned 
to  read  :  after  Prolisk  school  was  opened  he  went  there,  and 
has  attended  ever  since  ;  and  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
he  now  assists  the  master,  and  is  still  going  on  improving  him- 
self. I  believe  he  is  truly  converted  to  God,  and  striving  to 
bring  his  companions  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  who 
bought  them.  Now,  Dr.  Clarke,  if  you  could  see  this  poor  fellow 
who  is  half  naked,  walking  up  and  down  the  school-house, 
watching  the  children,  and  diligently  here  and  there  teaching,  I 
am  sure  you  would  soon  get  him  some  clothing.  Giving  some 
articles  of  dress  to  those  who  assist,  can  give  no  offence  to 
those  who  do  nothing.  I  could  mention  other  cases,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  The  establishment  of  these  schools  is  one  of  the 
very  best  things  God  ever  enabled  you  to  do  for  Ireland  !' — Now 
go  to,  Mary,  we  must  get  some  clothing  to  put  on  these  school 
assistants  :  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  their  being  half  naked 
while  striving  to  benefit  others. 

"  I  keep  as  close  to  the  conference  as  possible,  and  go  limp- 
ing on  my  staff  to  Brunswick  chapel  and  back  to  my  lodging, 
in  the  Garden  of  Cucumbers.  Poor  Mr.  Hensman  comes  fre- 
quently to  the  chapel  to  examine  my  state,  and  does  all  he  can 
to  keep  off  from  me  '  the  fiery  dart  of  death.'  Several  of  the 
preachers  have  been  indisposed,  but  I  trust  we  shall  return  with 
our  ranks  unbroken.  To-day  I  am  finall}'  set  down  supernu- 
merary for  Windsor,  with  this,  '  N.  B.  Though  Dr  Clarke  is 
set  down  supernumerary  for  Windsor,  he  is  not  bound  to  that 
circuit ;  but  is  most  respectfully  and  affectionately  requested  to 
visit  all  parts  of  our  connection,  and  labour  according  to  his 
strength  and  convenience.'  So  I  have  got  a  roving  commission. 

'  The  world  is  all  before  me  where  to  fix, 
And  Providence  my  guide.' 

"  1  nqvist  go  to  help  your  brother  Joseph  at  his  important 
Frome  meeting,  if  I  can.  I  set  off  to-morrow  to  Reddish 
House,  at  the  earnest  request  of  our  excellent  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Smith  ;  and  from  thence  I  purpose  going  to  see 
your  sister  Rowley,  and  after  that  to  Frome.  Your  aflTection- 
ate  father,  Adam  Clarke  " 
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That  Dr.  Clarke  did  fulfil  his  intention,  appears  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clarke  : — 

Frome,  August  9,  1832. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Mary, — I  believe  that  I  told  you  I  was 
obliged  to  preach  before  the  conference  on  last  Sabbath  morning, 
and  a  glorious  time  it  was :  many  of  the  preachers  appeared 
greatly  affected.  I  went  over  the  water  to  dine,  and  remained 
there  all  night  :  I  set  off  the  next  morning  from  our  friends,  the 
Forshaws,  and  got  to  Worcester  in  twelve  hours.  The  Row- 
leys were  well,  and  the  cholera  within  a  few  doors  of  them.  I 
got  some  sleep,  rose  in  time  and  set  off  for  Bath,  and  the  next 
day  proceeded  to  Frome,  where  I  found  Matilda  and  the  child 
well,  and  Joseph  full  of  anxiety  and  labours  preparing  for  to- 
day's meeting. 

****** 

"  I  suppose  I  must  preach  at  Bristol  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor  having  published  me  to  that  effect.  This  constant  travel- 
ling and  labour,  confinement  in  the  conference,  &c.,  greatly 
fatigue  me,  and  almost  every  day  I  am  expecting  to  be  knocked 
up  :  never  was  my  mind  more  vigorous,  and  never  my  body  so 
near  sinking.  All  here  have  taken  me  by  the  hand  :  I  may  live 
long  on  invitations.  My  love  to  all.  I  am  your  very  affection- 
ate husband,  Adam  Clarke." 

On  August  9,  Dr.  Clarke  attended  the  public  meeting  at 
Frome,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  preached  in  behalf  of  the 
charity  in  the  Wesley  an  chapel,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letter  to  one  of  his  daughters  : — 

Weston,  Super  Mare,  Aug.  14,  1832. 
"  My  Very  Dear  Mary  Ann, — You  may  wonder  to  find  me 
here,  and  I  wonder  to  find  myself  here.  I  may  tell  you  a 
little,  but  I  must  do  it  in  order.  I  have  given  you  some  infor- 
mation relative  to  our  operations  at  Frome  on  the  9th ;  and  you 
had  some  from  Matilda.  Give  me  leave  to  make  a  reflection  : 
What  is  your  brother  ?  Nothing  farther  than  the  curate  of  a 
vicar  1  When  you  consider  his  amazing  plan  to  visit  th3  thirteen 
thousand  persons  that  constitute  the  population  of  Frome,  and 
relieving  and  instructing  all  those  who  should  be  found  to  need 
instruction  and  relief,  you  may  call  it  Quixotish.  When  you 
consider  his  having  penetrated  into  every  lane  and  alley,  and 
court,  &c.,  and  accurately  divided  it  into  fifty-three  districts  ; 
and  when  you  consider  his  having  gone  into  every  hod«e  of  all 
sects  and  parlies  ;  and  prevailed  upon  a  sufficient  number  to 
occupy  those  fifty-three  districts  as  visiters, — you  may  judge 
this  to  be  a  task  Herculean ;  and  when  you  farther  consider  that 
this  young  man,  without  patronage,  but  by  his  own  moral  weight, 
has  projected  and  established  such  a  work ;  and  when  you  add 
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to  this  that  he  was  capable  of  bringing  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  an  institution  that  was  calculated  for  the  bodily  relief  and 
salvation  merely  of  the  poor,  all  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  place, — the  marquis  of  Bath,  the  earl  of  Cork,  the  lord 
bishop  of  the  diocess,  the  county  representatives,  the  clergy, 
&c.,  you  may  well  be  astonished.  I  do  think  there  was  not  an 
individual  in  the  county  that  would  have  produced  such  an  effect 
beside  himself;  and  I  do  also  think  that  he  could  not  have  pro- 
duced it,  had  not  God  been  with  him.  And  then,  look  at  the 
first  effect  of  this  mighty  movement,  not  only  in  the  £l60 
which  were  collected  tiien  and  there,  but  in  the  wonderful  im- 
pression that  was  made  on  the  minds  of  all  classes. 

"  Frome  continues  to  v.-onder  still,  and  to  cry  out,  '  Surely 
such  a  day  was  never  seen  in  Frome  !  such  a  fine  meeting  !  such 
noble  effects  ! — Well,  such  were  the  doings  and  feelings  among 
the  great ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  me  to  witness  the  effects  of 
the  same  principle  among  the  poor.  I  was  desired  to  preach 
among  the  Methodists  the  first  sermon  in  behalf  of  this  institu- 
tion. Sunday  morning,  the  12th,  was  the  time  appointed.  I 
went  to  the  chapel,  and  it  is  the  largest  in  Frome.  The  hun- 
dreds of  the  poor  filled  it  both  above  and  below.  I  had  power 
in  explaining  and  applying  Acts  xiv,  22.  There  was  a  univer- 
sally gracious  feeling. 

"  The  collection,  though  apparently  small,  (for  the  rich  had 
come  forward  on  Thursday,  and  given  of  their  abundance,)  was 
noble.     Now,  look  how  £l5  was  contributed  by  the  poor  : — 

"  One  half  sovereign,  10^. ;  in  half  crowns,  £l  7s.  6d.  ;  in 
shillings,  £4  lis.  ;  in  sixpences,  £5  2s.  ;  in  penny  pieces, 
£l  9s.  ;  in  halfpence,  £2  Is.  2d.  ;  one  farthing,  \d.  Total, 
jG15  8^^.     Behold,  then,  the  contributions  of  the  poor  ! 

"  A  circumstance  that  occurred  just  before  I  left  the  vicarage 
to  go  to  the  chapel,  will  be  felt  by  my  children.  The  servant 
came  up  stairs,  and  said  that  a  countryman  named  Hartford  was 
below,  desiring  to  see  me.  You  have  heard  of  my  preaching 
at  Road  fifty  years  ago,  when  several  young  persons  were  con- 
vinced of  sin,  to  thirteen  of  whom  I  gave  notices  of  admission 
next  morning. 

"  I  went  down,  and  the  man  who  was  waiting  was  quite  con- 
founded, and  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  behave  !  In 
my  free  way  I  took  him  by  the  hand  :  he  said,  '  What,  be  this 
he !  the  tidy  little  boy,  that  fifty  years  agone,  myself  and  many 
other  young  ones  went  all  about  the  country  to  see  and  hear, 
under  whom  I  and  several  others  were  convinced  of  sin,  and,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  continue  to  this  day  !'  Yes,  I  said,  this  is  the 
form  into  which  the  labour,  wear,  and  tear  of  fifty  years  have 
thrown  that  quondam  little  boy.  I  then  briefly  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  night,  and  some  of  the  following  days,  &c. 
I  asked  how  many  were  still  alive  of  those  whom  I  then  admit- 
ted.   He  said,   '  Ten  were  dead  long  ago  ;  but  himself,  Lucas, 
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and  Miss  Perkins,  now  Mrs.  Whitaker,  remained,  and  that  the 
good  had  gone  on  and  increased  from  that  day  to  this.'  N.  B. 
When  I  received  my  commission  from  God,  these  words  were 
contained  in  it :  7  have  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain,  John  xv,  16. 

"  To  go  on  and  conclude  ;  Joseph,  his  wife,  and  children 
were  to  set  off  for  Weston  to  visit  their  mother,  Mrs.  Brooke, 
who  is  there  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Cave,  and  her 
children.  They  wished  me  to  accompany  them.  They  were 
to  go  half  way  in  a  fly,  and  be  met  at  Wells  by  Mrs.  Brooke's 
carriage.  We  came  accordingly.  I  have  taken  cold  on  the 
road,  and  have  got  a  rheumatic  affection  under  my  right  shoul- 
der that  does  not  permit  me  to  breathe  but  with  considerable 
pain.  I  am  lodging  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  whom  I 
am  received  kindly,  as  usual.  As  I  am  so  poorly,  I  shall  soon 
set  off  for  Bristol.  I  am  to  preach  at  Westhury  on  Sunday 
morning.  I  shall  then  return,  and  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  steer 
for  London.  I  have  to  make  a  collection  at  Bayswater,  and,  I 
think,  the  Sunday  after  that  at  Wilderness  Row  ;  so  your  bro- 
ther Theodoret  determines  for  me.  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
home  for  many  days.  You  may  tell  Mrs.  Brooke's  mother 
Mrs.  Robly,  that  she  and  her  two  daughters  are  here,  with  all 
their  children,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  and  are  riding  on  asses, 
and  sporting  with  the  sea. 

"I  am,  my  very  dear  Mary  Ann,  with  love  to  Mr.  S.,  and 
all  your  family,  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

From  Frome  Dr.  Clarke,  agreeably  with  his  intention,  set 
off  with  his  son  and  family  to  Weston,  super  Mare,  where  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts, 
of  Bristol,  who  were  also  there  at  the  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  air.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  August  19,  Dr.  Clarke 
had  engaged  to  preach  at  Weslbury,  near  Bristol. 

An  account  of  this  visit  to  Westbury  is  thus  detailed  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Clarke's  son-in-law,  Richard  Smith,  Esq.,  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Griffiths,  who  happened  to  be  at  Bris- 
tol at  the  time  ;  and  who,  having  a  high  personal  regard  and 
veneration  for  Dr.  Clarke,  had  gone  over  to  Westbury  in  order 
to  hear  him  preach.     The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  an  occurrence  of  high  gratification  to  me, 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  preach  at 
Westbury,  on  Sunday  morning,  August  19.  The  doctor  took 
his  text  from  1  Tim.  i,  15,  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  ivor- 
ihy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  ivorld  to 
save  sinners.  From  the  commencement  of  the  service  the  doc- 
tor was  particularly  animated.  To  me  there  is  every  charm  in 
the  cheering  energy  and  intonation  of  his  voice,  in  giving  out 
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the  hymns  ;  and  this  never  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  on 
this  occasion  ;  for,  with  striking  emphasis  he  gave  out  that  hymn 
commencing  with 

'  Ye  thirsty  for  God,  to  Jesus  give  ear, 
And  take,  through  his  blood,  a  power  to  draw  near  ; 
His  kind  invitation  ye  sinners  embrace. 
Accepting  salvation,  salvation  by  grace.' 

"  The  congregation  was  crowded,  and  the  people  sung  w-ith 
great  animation,  apparently  responding  to  the  warm  feelings  of 
the  doctor's  heart,  as  displayed  in  his  voice  and  manner.  While 
exhorting  his  auditory  to  '  accept  of  the  salvation  offered  to 
them  in  the  text,  and  which  was  urged  upon  them  by  his  mes- 
senger that  morning  ;  in  charging  them  to  attend  to  the  solemn 
truths  he  had  delivered,'  he  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  his 
manner,  and  then  made  an  especial  allusion  to  the  cholera, — 
describing  it  '  as  a  mighty  scourge  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and 
a  judgment  which  should  awaken  all  men  to  flee  to  God  through 
Christ,  as  their  only  safety  and  sure  refuge.'  When  the  service 
was  ended  he  retired  into  the  vestry,  and  several  of  his  friends, 
together  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Exley,  of  Bristol, 
follow^ed.  I  was  about  to  do  the  same,  w'hen  T  perceived  him 
making  his  way  through  the  congregation,  in  order  to  leave  the 
chapel.  Having  reached  the  door,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of 
Bristol,  requested  him  to  wait  until  he  brought  his  chaise  from 
the  inn  :  the  doctor  replied,  '  No,  he  w^ould  walk  on,'  which  he 
accordingly  did,  leaning  upon  my  arm.  He  very  kindly  inquired 
after  the  welfare  of  my  wife,  whom  he  had  known  for  many 
years,  and  then  made  several  remarks  on  the  congregation,  the 
place,  and  the  neigrhbourhood.  Upon  my  adverting  to  his  leav- 
ing many  of  his  friends  behind,  he  said,  '  This  has  ever  been  the 
case  with  me  :  if  I  had  always  accommodated  myself  to  other 
people,  I  should  never  have  accomplished  what  I  have  done.  I 
cannot  lose  time,  though  by  it  I  had  gained  the  character  of  be- 
ing a  very  good-natured  fellow ;  for  it  might  have  been  added, 
1  was  as  harmless  as  a  chicken,  and  as  fruitless  as  an  oyster.' 
Dr.  Clarke  then  spoke  of  his  habits  and  pursuits  through  life  ; 
then  changing  the  topic  of  conversation,  he  referred  to  his  new 
supernumerary  appointment,  observing,  '  The  conference  have 
given  me  plenty  of  work,  and  a  roving  commission  ;  I  am  going 
to  begin  it  next  Sunday,  by  preaching  at  Bayswater,  for  the 
chapel,  and  the  Sabbath  following  at  Wilderness  Row ;  and  I 
have  promised  Mr.  Beaum.ont  that  I  will  preach  for  him  in  the 
Southwalk  circuit  ;  so  I  am  in  no  want  of  work.' 

"  The  venerable  doctor  then  inquired  particularly  respecting 
the  late  Rev,  John  Storry's  death  ;  and  asked  me  if  he  died  of 
'  Asiatic  cholera.'  I  told  him  the  medical  gentlemen  reported 
it  as  such.  He  thereupon  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
time  of  his  being  taken,  the  mode  of  the  attack,  how  long  he 
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suffered,  and  if  severely,  &c.  Dr.  Clarke  knew  I  had  been  with 
Mr.  Storry  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  I  gave  him  accurate 
information  on  all  these  points.  He  then  made  kind  inquiries 
respecting  Mrs.  Storry.  At  this  time  we  were  drawing  near 
to  the  opening  of  the  Down,  which  lies  between  Westbury  and 
Bristol,  and  he  then  began  walking  slower,  observing,  '  I  have 
no  wish  to  walk  beyond  these  trees  and  grounds  that  shelter 
the  road  ;  having  been  warm  in  preaching,  I  should  feel  the 
wind  cold  upon  the  Down.'  Some  of  his  friends  then  coming 
up,  and  the  chaise  arriving.  Dr.  Clarke  shook  hands  with  me, 
bade  God  bless  me,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Bi'istol. 

"  Thus,  dear  sir,  terminated  my  short  interview,  the  only  one 
with  which  I  was  ever  privileged  to  be  alone  with  the  benevo- 
lent, and  warm-hearted,  and  truly  apostolic  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  R.  Griffiths." 

On  the  following  day  Dr.  Clarke  left  Bristol  for  Bath,  on 
arriving  at  which  city  he  wrote  the  following  note  to  his  friend 
Mrs.  Tomkins  : — 

Bath,  August  20,  1832. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Tomkins  : — I  have  nearly  finished  my  work  in 
these  parts,  and  must  get  home  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  have  to 
preach  the  anniversary  sermon  at  Bayswater,  next  Lord's  day, 
and  that  at  Wilderness  Row  the  Sabbath  after.  I  have  had 
some  hard  w^ork  hereabouts,  but  it  has  been  owned  of  the 
Almighty,  though  far  from  being  well.  I  have  had  either  in- 
cessant work  and  travelling,  or  confinement  and  suffering,  for 
nearly  four  months,  and  now  I  should  have  rest ;  but  that  I 
doubt  is  yet  far  from  me. 

"  A  few  days  ago  my  wife  sent  me  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  had  been  sent  me  from  Shetland,  giving  an  account  of  a 
most  calamitous  event  :  a  terrible  storm  at  sea  has  fallen  upon 
the  poor  fishing-boats ;  about  thirty  boats,  each  containing  five 
or  six  men,  are  supposed  to  have  perished  ;  many  Methodists 
were  in  them,  and  not  a  few  leaders ;  the  misery  which  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  is  nearly  forty  widows,  and  about  two  hundred 
orphans.  I  thought  I  could  have  had  a  little  rest ;  but  now  to 
meet  this  calamity  I  must  collect  my  little  strength,  and  set  out 
afresh  to  strive  to  meet  and  relieve  this  loud  and  dismal  cry. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Tomkins,  you  must  endeavour  to  act  with  me 
for  them,  and  try  what  you  can  do. 

"  I  hope  your  noble  lads  are  got  well  home  by  this  time.  My 
love  to  Mr.  Tomkins  and  all  the  family.     Yours  affectionately, 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

The  calamity  referred  to  is  detailed  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Birch, 
dated 
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Pinner^  Middlesex,  August  24,  1832. 
"  Dear  Miss  Birch, — I  am  got  home,  and  am  in  a  very  poor 
state  of  health,  and  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Manwaring  will  show  you  the  distressing  detail  which  has  met 
me  on  my  return.  You  may  naturally  suppose  how  much  I  am 
distressed  at  the  account  of  the  ruinous  catastrophe  described 
below  ;  indeed  I  know  not  what  to  do,  nor  where  to  turn.  Give 
me  any  advice  you  deem  necessary.  May  God  almighty  bless 
and  save  you.  Love  to  Miss  Anne.  I  am,  my  dear  Miss 
Birch,  yours  truly,  Adam  Clarke." 

"  Dear  Doctor  Clarke, — It  is  my  painful  task  to  give  you 
the  most  melancholy  tidings  that  were  ever  sent  you  from  Shet- 
land. Monday,  the  16th  of  August,  was  a  fine  day,  which 
tempted  the  poor  men  who  go  to  the  Haaf,  or  fishing  station, 
which  is  far  away  from  the  shore ;  but  about  two  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning  a  tremendous  gale  arose  from  the  west-by-north 
and  north-by-west,  w^hich  blew  until  Saturday.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  many  of  the  boats  were  carried  far  away  from 
the  land  into  the  great  sea ;  several  boats  were  picked  up  by 
the  Dutch  fishing  vessels,  but  some  were  seen  to  perish,  and 
we  have  still  upwards  of  thirty  boats  away,  of  which  we  have 
as  yet  heard  nothing  ;  among  these  are  nine  of  our  class-lead- 
ers ;  one  from  Whalsea,  a  very  excellent  man,  and  much  be- 
loved by  the  people  :  he  had  for  some  time  expounded  the 
Scriptures  on  those  Sabbaths  when  we  were  absent  from  the 
island,  in  conjunction  with  other  leaders  there.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  four  small  children.  Three  other  of  our  members  are 
missing  from  that  island  ;  two  were  married  men,  the  one  had 
six,  the  other  four  children  :  they  bore  a  good  character  for 
piety. 

"  Lunnaness  has  suffered  much,  and  there  are  both  in  Whal- 
sea and  the  Ness  many  families  left  in  a  state  of  deep  distress. 
From  Uland,  South  Yell,  we  have  lost  another  leader,  who  had 
just  recovered  from  a  fever  :  he  has  left  a  widow,  eight  chil- 
dren, a  mother,  and  a  sister  dependant  upon  hinj.  At  Hanister 
resided  Andrew  Johnson,  whose  family  for  the  last  three 
months  has  been  ill  of  a  fever  :  he  has  left  a  wife,  sister,  and 
three  children.  These  two  latter  were  leaders  at  Burra  voe. 
At  Gossaburgh,  Thomas  Gunn,  a  leader :  he  was  a  great 
friend  to  us,  and  his  kindness  to  us  and  the  preachers  will  be 
long  remembered  ;  he  has  left  a  wife  and  six  small  children. 
Adam  Cluness  and  William  Pendall  were  seen  to  perish  :  these 
two  brethren  have  left  eight  children  :  three  men  belonging  to 
the  boat  were  saved  from  the  keel.  Magnus  Anderson  and 
William  Charlson,  each  leaving  five  children  ;  these  were  all 
excellent  men,  and  all  spoke  in  our  late  love-feast  at  Burra  voe, 
and  testified  of  their  possessing  the  favour  of  God.  At  Tenst, 
Thomas  Johnson,  a  leader,  and  good  man,  and  his  brother-in- 
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law,  Andrew  Anderson,  are  away :  one  has  left  two,  the  other 
three  children.  How  many  members  we  have  lost  in  all  I  can- 
not tell,  but  we  have  now  about  forty  widows,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  fatherless  children,  belonging  to  our  society.  Such 
scenes  of  wretchedness,  such  passionate  distress,  I  have  never 
before  witnessed.  Our  own  hearts  have  been  wrung  with  grief: 
in  fact,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  widows  and  poor  fatherless  chil- 
dren. The  poor,  as  I  have  told  you,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
helping  the  poor  ;  now  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

"  I  hope  our  dear  English  friends  will  enable  the  poor  widows 
to  pay  their  rent,  as  it  was  by  the  fishing  alone  that  they  paid 
it.     Yours  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Manwaring." 

At  the  end  of  this  distressing  account,  Dr.  Clarke  writes  : — 

"  In  such  circumstances  surely  no  landlord,  even  in  the  most 
barbarous  countries,  would  attempt  to  exact  the  rent,  of  tenants 
who  have  lately  perished  in  his  service,  from  their  widows  and 
orphans.  Whatever  may  be  sent  from  this  country,  will  be  sent 
to  relieve  the  present  necessities  of  those  most  desolate  persons, 
not  to  pay  rents,  &;c,  ;  as  by  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  the 
men  all  sources  of  gain,  are  dried  up,  and  their  widows  and 
orphans  left  to  the  mere  mercy  of  the  public  ;  and  of  a  public, 
too,  ill  able  to  afford  effectual  or  permanent  relief. 

"  I  hope  that  my  friends,  and  the  friends  of  God  and  the  poor 
Shetlands,  will  come  forv/ard  in  the  present  distress,  with  such 
help  as  they  are  able  to  afford,  and  not  suffer  those  most 
wretched  of  human  beings  utterly  to  perish. 

"  Adam  Clarke." 

JDr.  Clarke  left  Bath  for  London  on  the  20th  of  August,  and 
arrived  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  same  evening, 
at"  Bayswater,  where  he  slept;  and  on  the  following  morning 
Mr.  Ilobbs  drove  him  to  call  upon  his  son,  in  St.  John's-square, 
and  thence  to  on-e  of  his  daughters  at  Stoke  Newington.  He 
appeared  quite  as  cheerful  as  usual.  His  two  little  grandsons, 
on  hearing  his  voice,  having  run  down  to  meet  him,  he  kindly 
inquired  for  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  on  its  being  replied 
they  should  be  sent  down  directly  from  the  nursery,  he  said, 
"  No,  1  will  go  up  and  see  them,  if  the  little  ones  are  asleep." 
He  accordingly  did  so  ;  and,  on  entering,  the  nurse  having  heen 
an  old  servant  of  his  own,  he  inquired  after  her  health,  and 
friends  in  the  Isle  of  Man  :  then,  taking  up  the  children,  one 
after  the  other,  he  kissed  them,  and  passed  into  the  sleeping 
nursery,  where  the  two  youngest  were  in  bed  :  he  looked  upon 
them, — paused  for  a  minute  in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  leave 
the  apartment,  after  bidding  all   good  morning.      As  he  was 
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leaving  the  room,  on  the  nurse  saying,  "  O,  master,  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  back  again,"  he  returned  a  step,  put  out  his  hand 
and  said,  "  Thank  you.  Cottier,  give  my  love  when  you  write 
to  the  island." 

On  his  daughter's  wishing  him  to  remain  to  dinner,  he  said, 
"  I  cannot,  I  want  to  call  upon  your  sister  Hook,  and  to  get 
home  to  your  mother  by  this  afternoon's  stage  :"  according  to 
his  usual  custom  at  parting,  he  kissed,  and  bade  God  bless  her, 
and,  remounting  the  gig,  was  driven  to  Canonbury-square,  to 
see  his  other  daughter,  and  thence  returned  to  Bayswater  to 
dinner  :  after  which  he  took  the  Pinner  coach,  and  got  to  East- 
cott  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Thursday  23d,  and  Friday  24th,  he  chiefly  passed  in  writing 
letters,  one,  as  we  have  seen,  to  IMiss  Birch,  in  reference  to  the 
calamity  at  Shetland,  and  another  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Harpur, 
respecting  the  Irish  schools,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract  : — 

Eastcott,  August  24,  1832. 

"  ]My  Dear  Brother  Harpur, — I  am  but  lately  come  home  ; 
so  your  letter  has  been  long  in  reaching  my  hand.  At  confer- 
ence I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  committee, 
about  the  schools.  I  offered  them,  with  the  money  in  hand  ; 
and  said,  'I  will  go  over  and  establish  others,  if  you  will  give 
me  authority.'  They  questioned  me,  whether  the  schools  were 
'  such  as  w^ere  absolutely  necessary,  because  education  of  no 
kind  could  be  found  in  the  place,  nor  within  an  attainable  dis- 
tance.' I  told  them  that  it  was  even  so,  in  the  places  where 
the  six  schools  were  established.  They  said,  '  they  would  soon 
have  a  full  meeting  of  the  mission  committee,  of  which  I  should 
have  due  notice,  and  then  the  subject  of  the  Shetlands,  and  my 
Irish  schools,  should  be  considered.' 

"  There  are  many  letters  come  during  my  absence  which 
will  require  much  answ'ering,  but  the  most  deplorable  case  is 
come  from  Shetland. 


"  Do  not  forget  to  give  my  best  respects  to  Dr.  Catherwood  ; 
and  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Harpur,  to  A.  E.,  and  all  the  children. 
f  am,  my  dsar  brother  Harpur,  yours  most  affectionately, 

"Adam  Clarke." 

About  two  months  before  this  period  Dr.  Clarke  was  reminded 
by  his  friend,  Mrs.  Brackenbury,  of  a  promise  made  several 
years  before,  to  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  to  w^rite  his  life, 
should  he  be,  in  the  course  of  divine  providence,  the  survivor. 
This  promise  was  instantly  admitted  by  Dr.  Clarke  ;  and,  on 
being  informed  by  that  lady  that  Mr.  Roberts  had  enjoined  her 
to  renew  the  application,  assigning,  as  his  reason,  "  that  Dr. 
Clarke  had  such  generosity  of  heart,  and  honesty  of  nature. 
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that  he  could  fully  confide  himself  to  his  hands."  Dr.  Clarke 
having  returned  home,  and  anticipating  remaining  there  for 
some  time,  entertained  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  pledge 
to  his  friend,  and  accordingly,  August  24,  1832,  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Brackenbury,  requesting  from  her  the  documents  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  task.  The  obligations  of  friendship 
Dr.  Clarke  ever  held  in  the  light  of  sacred  duties,  which  could 
not  be  longer  left  undone  than  time  was  wanting  for  their 
proper  performance. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day  Dr.  Clarke  addressed  the 
following  characteristic  and  interesting  note  to  the  lady  who 
had  first  induced  him  to  take  up  the  Irish  schools,  and  with 
whom  he  had,  ever  since  their  establishment,  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence,  and  to  whose  efficient  pecuniary  help  the  schools 
were  so  largely  indebted  for  their  support  : — 

Hay  don  Hall,  Aug.  24,  1832. 
"  Dear  Friend, — On  my  coming  home  on  the  21st,  you  may 
guess  what  I  must  have  felt  on  receiving  the  following  detail." 

Dr.  Clarke  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  calami- 
ties which  had  so  recently  overtaken  the  Shetlands,  and  adds, — 

"  What  to  do  I  know  not,  nor  where  to  turn  :  I  have  known 
no  calamity  in  Shetland  equal  to  this.  Ireland  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  what  is  all  their  wretchedness,  what  is  all   their  misery, 

compared   to   the  present  state  of  Shetland  '?  I  wrote  to 

about  a  school  I  wished  to  set  up  near  B ,  a  very  desolate 

place  ;  while  we  can  we  should  work,  and  what  we  can  we 
should  perform !  But  what  can  I  do  for  Shetland  ]  Were  it  not 
so  late  in  the  year  I  would  set  off  thither.  Ever,  dear  friend, 
affectionately  yours,  Adam  Clarke." 

After  Dr.  Clarke's  return  home,  in  the  morning  and  evening 
family  worship,  it  was  remarked,  that  he  invariably  prayed  in 
reference  to  the  cholera,  by  name,  that  "  each  and  all  might  be 
saved  from  its  influence,  or  prepared  for  sudden  death  :"  and 
as  regards  the  nation  at  large,  "  that  it  would  please  almighty 
God  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  people  unto  himself,  and  cut  short 
his  judgment  in  mercy." 

On  Saturday,  August  25,  he  summoned  the  family  as  usual, 
and  it  was  observed  he  commenced  his  prayer  with  these  vrords, 
*'  We  thank  thee,  0  heavenly  Father,  that  we  have  a  blessed 
hope,  through  Christ,  of  entering  into  thy  glory,"  and  on  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  "  I  think,  my  dear,  - 
it  will  not  be  my  duty  to  kneel  down  much  longer,  as  it  is  with 
pain  and  difficulty  that  I  can  rise  up  oflf  my  knees." 

Being  engaged  to  preach  at  Baysvvater,  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, his  friend,  Mr.  Hobbs,  had  promised  to  go  for  him  in  his 
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chaise,  which  he  accordingly  did  :  previously  to  their  setting 
off,  he  called  a  servant,  and  gave  her  a  piece  of  silver,  saying, 
"  Take  that  to  poor  Mrs,  Fox,  with  my  love  and  blessing ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  last  I  shall  ever  give  her."  On  the  return 
of  the  servant  from  the  cottage  of  this  long-afflicted,  and  then 
dying  woman,  he  asked  with  great  concern,  "how  she  was, 
and  if  ner  soul  was  happy  :"  on  its  being  replied,  "  She  is  quite 
happv  and  resigned,"  he  ejaculated,  with  strong  emphasis, 
"Praise  God." 

He  took  a  little  refreshment  before  he  set  off,  and  ascending 
the  chaise,  drove  out  of  his  own  gate — for  ever  ! 

On  the  way  to  Bayswater  his  conversation  was  cheerful ; 
but,  on  his  arrival  at  that  place,  he  appeared  fatigued,  and  as 
the  evening  advanced  he  was  unusually  languid.  Several  friends 
called  upon  him ;  and  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley  requesting 
him  to  fix  a  time  for  preaching  a  charity  sermon.  Dr.  Clarke 
replied,  "  I  am  not  well ;  I  cannot  fix  a  time  ;  I  must  first  see 
what  God  is  about  to  do  with  me." 

At  supper  he  was  languid  and  silent ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  upon  his  appetite,  his  kind  and  considerate  friend, 
Mrs.  Hobbs,  had  got  for  him  some  fish,  to  which  he  was  always 
partial ;  but  he  could  not  eat  of  it,  and  took  a  little  boiled  rice 
instead. 

Ever  since  Dr.  Clarke's  return  from  Bristol,  his  bowels  had 
been  considerably  affected  ;  but  as  this  was  his  constitutional 
ailment,  an  mcrease  of  it  did  not  impress  his  mind  with  uneasi- 
ness ;  especially  as,  contrary  to  custom,  he  suffered  not  the 
slightest  pain  :  on  being  pressed  to  take  something  for  it,  he 
took  ginger  and  rhubarb,  but  refused  every  other  recommenda- 
tion urged  upon  him. 

On  Saturday  evening  he  retired  early  to  bed  ;  but  the  diar- 
rhoea increased  upon  him  all  the  night :  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing he  was  heard  to  be  up  very  early,  but  this  was  no  unusual 
thing  :  at  six  o'clock,  however,  he  requested  the  servant  to  call 
Mr.  Hobbs,  who  obeyed  the  summons  with  all  speed,  and,  on 
coming  down,  saw  Dr.  Clarke  standing  with  his  great  coat  on, 
his  small  travelling  bag  in  his  hand,  his  hat  lying  on  the  table, 
just  ready  for  a  journey  :  and  addressing  Mr.  Hobbs,  he  said, 
"  My  dear  fellow,  you  must  get  me  home  directly,  without  a 
miracle  I  could  not  preach  ;  get  me  home, — I  w^ant  to  be 
home."  Mr.  Hobbs,  seeing  Dr.  Clarke  look  exceedingly  ill, 
replied,  "Indeed,  doctor,  you  are  too  ill  to  go  home  :  yon  had 
better  stay  here  ;  at  any  rate  the  gig  is  not  fit  for  you  ;  I  will 
go  and  inquire  for  a  post  chaise,  if  you  are  determined  to  return 
to  Eastcott." 

The  unusual  circumstance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  sending  for  Mr, 
Hobbs,  alarmed  Mrs.  Hobbs,  who  went  down  shortly  after,  as 
did  also  Miss  Hobbs  and  Miss  Everingham,  the  servant  having 
communicated  to  these  ladies  Dr.  Clarke's  indisposition. 
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By  this  time  Dr.  Clarke  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  finding 
him  very  cold  they  had  got  a  fire,  and  the  three  ladies  were 
rubbing  his  forehead  and  hands,  while  Mr.  Hobbs  made  his  man 
get  into  tlie  gig  and  bring  a  medical  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  Mr.  Chas.  Greenly,  of  Chatham,  who  chanced  to  have 
come  to  town  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  who  had  profes- 
sionally attended  the  cholera  hospital  in  that  place  :  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Hobbs  had  called  in  a  medical  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  sent  off  to  inform  his  sons  of  their  father's 
illness.  Mr.  Theodoret  Clarke  arrived  shortly,  and  Mr.  John 
Clarke  not  long  after,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Clarke's  nephew, 
Mr.  Thrasycles  Clarke,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  surgeon 
in  his  majesty's  navy,  and  frequently  seen  cases  of  the  cholera 
in  the  east. 

As  soon  as  the  medical  gentlemen  saw  Dr.  Clarke  they  in- 
stantly pronounced  the  disease  to  be  an  attack  of  cholera  :  the 
family  wished  him  to  be  taken  up  stairs,  but  he  was  by  this  time 
so  weak  that  it  was  found  he  could  not  get  up,  and  a  small 
press-bed  being  in  the  adjoining  room,  he  was  conveyed  there 
and  laid  down  upon  it.  Mr.  Hobbs  then  remarked,  "  My  dear 
doctor,  you  must  put  your  soul  into  the  hands  of  your  God,  and 
your  trust  in  the  merits  of  your  Saviour,"  to  which  observation 
Dr.  Clarke  could  only  faintly  reply,  "I  do,  I  do." 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip  was  sent  for,  and  he  arrived  about  nine 
o'clock  :  every  means  that  skill,  experience,  and  attention 
could  devise  and  employ,  was  used  to  arrest  the  disease  in  its 
progress. 

Service  time  having  arrived,  the  chapel  was,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  filled  :  but  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Womersley  getting 
into  the  pulpit,  after  the  reading  of  the  prayers,  and  announcing 
that  Dr.  Clarke  was  labouring  under  an  attack  of  cholera,  the 
impression  made  upon  the  congregation  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described. 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  Mr.  Thurston,  on  hearing  this, 
immediately  left  the  chapel,  and  hastened  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hobbs,  to  learn  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  true  ;  and  if,  in  the  dismay 
and  hurry  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Clarke  had  been  sent  for.  He 
immediately  drove  off  to  Haydon  Hall  to  bring  Mrs.  Clarke  to 
Bayswater,  who  arrived  a  little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. On  her  entering  the  room,  Dr.  Clarke  feebly  extended  his 
hand  towards  her.  One  of  Dr.  Clarke's  daughters,  Mrs.  Hook, 
on  hearing  that  her  father  was  indisposed,  though  she  knew 
neither  the  nature  nor  extent  of  the  calamity,  instantly  set  oflT 
for  Bayswater,  and  her  father  opened  his  eyes  feebly,  and  strove 
to  clasp  his  fingers  upon  her  hand,  but  he  had  not  attempted  to 
speak  but  twice,  once  in  the  morning,  when  he  asked  his  son 
Theodoret,  "Ami  blue!"  and  again  at  noon,  on  seeing  him 
move  from  his  bed-side,  he  asked,  with  apparent  anxiety,  "  Are 
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Dr.  Wilson  Philip  again  visited  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  afternoon , 
but  Mr.  Thrasycles  Clarke  and  Mr.  Greenly  never  left  his  room, 
nor  relaxed  in  their  efforts  to  save  a  life  they  saw  to  be  fast 
hastening  away.  The  female  members  in  this  kind  family  for- 
got all  personal  risk  in  attending  upon  the  affliction  of  one  who 
had  to  them  been  so  often  the  minister  of  peace.  His  two  sons 
chafed  his  cold  hands  and  feet  frequently  in  the  day,  and  often 
stepped  behind  his  head  to  lift  him  higher  on  his  pillow.  Hope 
did  not  abandon  them,  nor  could  Mrs.  Clarke  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  death  had  made  a  sure  lodgment,  and  that  life  was 
fast  sinking  under  its  power. 

From  the  first  Dr.  Clarke  appeared  to  suffer  but  little  pain  : 
the  sickness  did  not  last  long,  and  a  slight  degree  of  spasm 
which  succeeded  it,  had  all  passed  away  before  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  :  but  there  was  a  total  prostration  of  strength, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  as  night  advanced  increased 
so  much,  and  proved  so  distressing  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  be  removed  into  the  adjoining  room. 

A  few  minutes  after  eleven  Mr.  Hobbs  came  into  the  room 
where  she  w^as  sitting,  and  in  deep  distress  said,  "  I  am  sure, 
Mrs.  Clarke,  the  doctor  is  drying."  She  passed  with  him  once 
more  into  the  sick  chamber,  and  said,  "  Surely,  Mr.  Hobbs, 
you  are  mistaken  ;  Dr.  Clarke  breathes  easier  than  he  did  just 
now  ;"  to  which  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  strong  emotion,  replied,  "Yes; 
but  shorter."  At  this  moment  Dr.  Clarke  heaved  a  short  sob, 
and  his  spirit  went  forth  from  earth  to  heaven  ! 

The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness !  but  what  can  equal 
the  anguish  of  that  emotion  which  first  tells  the  wife  that  she 
is  a  widow,  and  the  children  that  they  are  fatherless  1  They 
feel  its  pang  once — to  forget  it  no  more  for  ever. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace. 

34 


THE    END, 
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BY  THE   REV  J.    B.    B.   CLARKE. 


It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  preceding-  narrative  that  my 
father  had  suffered  a  very  severe  illness  while  in  Ireland,  where 
he  had  gone  to  inspect  the  schools  which  he  had  established  in 
the  north  of  that  country.  When  he  returned  home,  his  usual 
strength  was  not  only  much  prostrated,  but  his  constitution 
must  have  suffered  materially  :  still,  however,  to  the  eye  of  a 
casual  observer,  he  seemed  fully  as  strong  as  men  usually  are 
at  his  time  of  life :  his  voice  was  full,  his  countenance  healthy, 
and  the  failure  of  bodily  strength  was  not  more  than  could  well 
be  accounted  for  by  past  illness,  and  not  so  great  as  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  his  living  to  a  good  old  age. 

For  some  time  before  my  father's  return  from  Ireland,  I  had 
been  engaged  in  drawing  up  rules  and  organizing  a  "  Society  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  in  the  very  ex- 
tensive parish  of  Frome  :  and,  naturally  wishing  to  obtain  all 
the  help  which  lay  within  my  power,  I  wrote  a  pressing  letter 
to  my  father,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  Methodist  conference 
held  at  Liverpool,  urging  him  to  attend  our  public  meeting,  and 
to  preach  the  first  sermon  for  the  society  in  the  Methodist  chapel 
of  the  town.  To  this  request  he  at  once  assented, — for  he  felt 
no  trouble  or  labour  to  be  great  which  was  for  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  his  children, — and  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  hoped 
to  be  in  Frome  on  the  8th  of  August,  or  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
which  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting.  All  this  time  I 
bad  no  suspicion  that  he  was  not  gradually  recovering  from  his 
late  attack. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  much  earlier 
than  there  was  any  reason  to  expect  my  father,  I  was  passing 
through  the  hall,  when  I  saw  the  well-known  blue  travelling 
bag  resting  against  the  wall  ;  and,  filled  with  unexpected  joy,  I 
went  to  the  dining-room,  which  he  had  entered  just  before  me. 

"  The  old  man,  you  see,  Joseph,  is  come,"  said  he,  with  his 
usual  tone  of  kindness,  as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  my  head  and 
kissed  me  ;  "  though  battered  and  tossed  about,  he  has  still 
strength  to  come  at  the  call  of  his  son."  He  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes  while  I  took  ofl'  his  gaiters  ;  and  then,  as  was  his 
frequent  custom,  he  began  to  walk  slowly,  diagonally  across 
the  room,  asking  various  questions  about  myself  and  family,  and 
talking  of  the  occurrences  and  company  he  had  met  with  on  the 
road  from  Cheshire.     It  was  then  that  I  observed  a  very  marked 
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difference  in  his  appearance  ;  his  cheeks  had  fallen  in,  and  he 
was  considerably  tiiinner  than  when  1  had  last  seen  hinti ;  his 
step  was  slow  and  heavy,  with  small  remains  of  that  elastic 
firmness  for  which  his  walking  was  always  remarkable  ;  and 
the  muscles  of  his  legs  had  evidently  much  shrunk — a  sign  of 
old  age,  which  his  straight  and  well-proportioned,  limbs  had 
never  before  shown-r-his  neck  also  was  apparently  shorter  : 
and,  besides  the  symptoms  of  decay,  u'hich  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment sup])osed  to  be  other  than  the  mere  effects  of  recent  illness, 
when  walking  out  with  me  there  was  more  dependance  on  my 
arm  and  on  his  staff  than  had  ever  been  usual  with  him.  All 
these  things  pained- and  distressed  me,  but  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  the  precursors  of  his  final  removal :  indeed,  I  never  thought 
of  my  father's  death  with  any  distinctness  of  feeling , — like  the 
end  of  the  world,  I  knew  both  events  would  some  time  happen ; 
but  so  indefinitely  distant  did  each  seem,  that  neither  possessed 
power  to  alarm ; — I  could  not  realize  to  my  mind  the  lasting 
silence  of  that  ever  kind,  and  cheerful,  and  instructive  voice. 
"  Why  should  such  a  man  die  ]"  was  my  constant  feeling ;  his 
work  is  not  finished,  his  mental  pov^'ers  are  brighter  and  clearer 
than  ever,  his  will  is  as  active  towards  the  good  of  others  as  in 
the  prime  of  his  strength,  and  his  bodily  powers  are  only  a  little 
temporarily  weakened  ;  then  "  why  should  such  a  man  die  1" 
God  has  assumed  to  himself  his  own  property,  and  rewarded 
his  saint  sooner  than  the  love  of  his  children  would  have  allowed. 
The  conversation  on  the  day  of  my  father's  arrival  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  family  affairs,  and  with  detailing  circumstances 
and  events  connected  with  various  friends  and  relations.  In 
the  afternoon  the  plan  of  the  intended  society  was  laid  before 
him ;  he  entered  at  much  length  into  its  object,  and  appeared 
particularly  gratified  at  the  extensive  and  influential  support 
which  it  had  obtained.  During  the  course  of  his  conversation, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  depth  of  interest  which  he 
felt :  his  tone  of  voice,  manner  of  action,  strength  of  expression, 
all  showed  that  what  he  said  and  did  were  the  results  of  feeling 
and  consideration ;  nothing  dropped,  as  it  were,  casually  from 
him.  This  observation  applies  to  every  moment  during  his  stay 
with  me,  and  to  every  subject,  however  trifling,  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  :  constantly  cheerful,  and  pleasant,  and  even 
playful ;  but  then  there  was  mingled  with  them  such  blandness, 
and  mildness,  and  holiness,  as  at  once  luon  you  to  affectionately 
love  the  man  who  thus  felt,  and  looked,  and  spoke  ;  a  touch  of 
heaven  seemed  to  have  passed  upon  all  his  feelings ;  the  indi- 
vidual appeared  as  one,  who  was  not  preparing  to  be,  but  had 
already  been,  beatified ;  his  joy  was  so  pure, — his  kindness  so 
heartfelt, — his  piety  so  intense, — his  manners  and  voice  so 
expressive  of  inward  peace.  Many  times  while  we  stayed  to- 
gether, was  I  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  emotions  of  my 
heart,  in  the  mental  exclamation,   "  Thou  God  of  love,  I  bless 
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thee  for  my  father  !"  These  are  not  feeling^s  and  observations 
created  subsequently  to  his  death  ;  but  are  recorded  as  what 
was  both  experienced  and  expressed  before  the  calamity  was 
even  thought  of:  his  fitness  for  heaven  I  both  saw  and  men- 
tioned ;  but  I  had  no  expectation  of  its  being  preparatory  to  its 
enjoyment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  public  meeting,  the  9th,  he  arose  as 
usual,  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  though  he  had  passed  a  bad 
night,  he  was  evidently  better  than  on  the  preceding  day,  and  com- 
plained of  nothing  but  a  slight  tendency  to  dryness  of  mouth, 
an  affection  which  sometimes  very  seriously  inconvenienced 
him,  which  he  trusted  would  pass  away  :  it  fortunately  did.  On 
the  platform,  where  many,  both  speakers  and  hearers,  were  as- 
sembled, he  sought  out  and  obtained  his  usual  situation — a  place 
far  back,  behind  the  front  ranks,  where  he  could  remain  unob- 
served by  any  one.  It  so  happened  that  the  resolution  w^hich 
he  was  to  move  had  been  forgotten  to  be  handed  to  him  ;  and 
when  he  had  been  announced  and  rose  to  address  the  meeting, 
he  came  forward  with  a  smiling  countenance  and  open  hands, 
addressing  the  marquis  of  Bath,  who  was  in  the  chair, — "  My 
lord,  I  have  been  summoned  from  far  to  recommend  and  sup- 
port the  objects  of  this  society  ;  but  I  find  myself  in  rather  an 
awkward  situation — expected  to  make  a  speech,  and  not  a  line 
given  me  as  a  foundation  for  observation,  or  as  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  a  speech  :"  the  oversight  was  of  course  instantly  reme- 
died and  his  resolution  handed  to  him.* 

*  RULES  OF  THE  FROME  DISTRICT  VISITING  SOCIETY. 

PATRON. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  K.  G.,  &c.,  &c. 

PRESIDENTS. 

The  Earl  of  Cork. — The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Phjllott.  George  George,  Esq. 

J.  A.  WicKHAM,  Esq.  John  Sheppard,  Esq. 

Thomas  Sheppard,  Esq.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

TREASURER. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke. 

The  Frome  District  Visiting  Societv  knows  nothing  of  sect  or  party, 
its  sole  object  being  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  whole  parish  is  divided  into  52  districts,  to  each  of  which  one  or 
more  visiters  arc  appointed. 
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It  is  not  my  design,  even  were  it  in  my  power,  to  record  the 
speech  which  he  made  on  the  above  occasion.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  was  surprisingly  great;  none  seemed  to  listen  to 
him  as  to  a  stranger,  but  as  to  one  with  whose  moral  worth  they 
■were  well  acquainted,  and  whose  intellectual  dignity  they  reve- 
renced. He  spoke  of  the  exceeding  usefulness  of  such  societies 
in  all  places,  but  especially  in  manufacturing  towns,  where  the 
evils  incident  to  a  fallen  nature  were  frequently  condensed  upon 
a  wretched  population ;  and  while  detailing  the  rise  of  the 
Strangers'  Friend  Society  under  his  own  directions  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  he  accounted  for  his  feeling  in  favour  of  active  Chris- 
tianity much  in  the  following  manner  : — "  When  I  came  forth, 
my  lord,  among  my  fellows  as  a  public  minister,  I  felt  the  im- 
portance of  not  making  any  man  my  model,  and  not  taking  any 

Both  male  and  female  visiters  are  employed. 

Each  visiter  is  expected  to  visit  every  house  within  his  district,  the 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  require  his  visit,  at  least  once 
every  month. 

If  any  house  be  let  into  lodgings,  the  visiter  should  inquire  after  each 
occupant. 

The  object  of  the  visiters  is  fourfold: — 1st.  Strongly  to  exhort  the 
people  visited  to  go  regularly  to  some  place  of  public  worship  ;  the  visiter 
being  pledged  not  to  recommend  or  name  any  place  in  particular. 
2d.  Earnestly  to  strive  to  induce  them  never  to  drink,  on  the  premises 
where  they  have  been  bought,  the  beer,  ale,  or  other  liquors,  which  the 
people  may  see  fit  to  purchase.  3d.  To  receive  weekhj,  at  the  visiter's 
own  abodes,  or  wheresoever  they  may  appoint,  deposites,  however  small, 
from  any  who  have  pawned  and  wish  to  redeem  their  goods.  And  4th, 
to  give  such  religious,  moral,  and  economical  advices  as  the  various 
cases  may  need,  concerning  domestic  worship,  sober  and  orderly  conduct, 
education  and  management  of  children,  cleanliness,  savings,  &c.,  &.c. 

A  written  statement  of  any  particularly  pressing  case  of  distress  or 
affliction,  may  be  given  at  any  time  by  the  visiter  to  the  treasurer,  at 
the  vicarage. 

Each  visiter  has,  placed  at  his  oixm  disposal,  a  number  of  relief  tickets, 
monthly,  which  number  will  be  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  dis- 
trict fund. 

The  relief  tickets  are  of  three  sorts,  entitling  those  to  whom  the 
visiters  give  them  to  a  certain  specified  portion  of  bread,  meat,  or  gro. 
cerics,  on  apphcation  at  the  place  named  on  the  ticket. 

The  relief  tickets  are  to  be  signed  by  the  visiter  who  gives  them,  and 
endorsed  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  given. 

The  treasurer  will  be  in  attendance  on  the  in 

every  month,  in  the  national  school-room,  at  o'clock  in  the 

morning. 

In  order  to  encourage  those  who  are  desirous  of  redeemiyig  the  goods 
which  they  have  pledged,  the  visiters  are  authorized  to  promise  from  the 
funds  of  this  society  the  sum  of  two  pence  for  each  ten  fence  de[)0sited 
by  weekly  pence  or  larger  amounts  iu  the  visiters'  hands,  by  those  who 
wish  to  redeem  articles  in  pawn. 
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peculiar  creed  as  the  standard  of  my  faith.  As  I  was  to  explain 
and  enforce  Scripture  on  my  own  responsibility,  I  resolved  that 
all  should  be  the  result  of  my  own  examination.  The  Scrip- 
tures therefore  I  read  through  repeatedly  in  their  primitive  lan- 
guages, with  all  the  collateral  helps  of  ancient  tongues  which  I 
could  command  ;  I  analyzed,  compared,  sifted,  and  arranged ;  I 
stretched  my  intellect  to  its  widest  grasp  of  comprehension  to 
understand  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  together  with  the 
reasons  and  demands  of  his  word.  But  there  was  a  necessity 
that  all  should  be  reduced  to  some  kind  of  creed  ;  that  it  should 
not  be  a  scattered  host  of  unconnected  thoughts,  but  a  combined 
and  irrefragably  deduced  series  of  incontrovertible  doctrine, 
agreeing  with  truth  and  fitted  for  use  :  this  compelled  me  to  ar- 
range my  particulars  into  generals,  to  concentrate  my  forces. 

The  same  allowance  of  tico  pence  upon  each  ten  pence  will  be  made 
to  those  who  deposite  money  weekly  into  the  visiters'  hands  for  the  pur^ 
chase  of  c/o/hing. 

The  visiters  will,  monthly,  give  to  the  treasurer  a  list  of  such  de- 
pos^itors  as  may  have  paid  money  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  what  is  al- 
lowed by  the  society,  to  redeem  any  article  in  pawn,  or  to  purchase  any 
article  of  clothing ;  when  also  the  allowed  money  will  be  paid  to  the 
visiters. 

No  person  to  be  assisted  a  second  time  to  redeem  goods  from  pawn 
unless  the  person  has  been  under  extraordinary  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress ;  of  which  circumstances,  and  of  the  rehef  to  be  afforded,  the 
treasurer  will  judge,  on  the  report  of  the  visiters. 

A  floating  lending  fund  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
of  the  pawn  shop  what  has  been  redeemed  from  it ;  thus  assisting  well- 
disposed,  sober,  honest  people  to  keep  free  from  pawning. 

Those  who  persist  in  pledging  their  goods,  after  having  been  relieved 
by  this  society,  are  of  course  excluded  from  any  farther  benefit. 

The  fwnds  of  this  society  are  proposed  to  be  raised  from  two  sources  : 
1st.  From  sermons  annually  preached  with  that  object,  in  the  several 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  parish  of  Frome ; — and,  2dly,  From  the  vo- 
luntary contrihutions  and  donations  of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to 
support  the  society. 

The  clergy  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  those  ministers  in  whose 
chapels  sermons  are  preached  for  the  benefit  of  this  society,  are  entitled 
to  attend  the  monthly  meetings,  exactly  as  though  they  were  actual 
visiters,  recommending  cases,  giving  advice,  &c.,  &c. 

A  public  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  national  school-room,  on 
in  every  succeeding  at  which 

meeting  the  treasurer  will  give  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  society,  together  with  a  general  statement  of  its  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  objects  which  the  society  has  in  view  will  be  detailed 
and  enforced  by  its  friends  present  on  the  occasion. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  will  he  received  at  the  public  meetmg 
by  the  treasurer,  and  also  at  any  time  at  the  vicarage. 

J.  B.  B.  Clarke. 

Vicarage,  Frome. 
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and  call  in  my  strag-glers  :  nor  did  I  ever  cease  thus  to  condense 
my  creed  till  I  had  reduced  its  several  parts  under  the  tvi'o 
grand  heads,  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man.  Here  I  found 
that  I  had  a  rule  to  which  I  could  refer  all  my  conceptions  of 
the  great  and  holy  God,  and  all  my  endeavours  for  the  v^•eltare 
of  mankind  ;  it  was  a  cree^  of  practice,  and  not  of  theory,  capa 
ble  of  being  drawn  into  use  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  that  short  creed,  Love  to  God  and  Love  to 
Man,  I  began  that  society,  in  a  great  measure  similar  to  this, 
the  well-know'n,  far-spread,  and  long-tried  Strangers'  Friend 
Society." 

Alluding  to  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  seeing  at  the  meet 
ing,  as  the  society's  active  supporters,  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
with  many  of  its  clergy,  he  spoke  with  much  strength  and  em- 
phasis of  his  regard  for  the  Church  ;  and,  turning  to  the  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  had  spoken  before  him,  he  said,  "  that 
Church  which  I  so  highly  reverence,  and  of  which  I  pray  to  God 
its  head  may  enjoy  an  endless  prosperity  and  a  still  increasing 
purity." 

It  was  in  this  part  of  his  speech  that  he  uttered  a  sentence, 
the  conclusion  of  which,  as  connected  with  the  awful  event  that 
afterwards  occurred,  I  shall  never  forget :  the  tone  of  assurance 
with  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  calm  glow  of  rapt  devotion 
which  accompanied  the  few  last  words,  carried  them  almost 
overwhelmingly  to  my  heart,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
thronged  room  who  did  not  deeply  feel  them.  Speaking  of  the 
various  grades  of  society  which  were  united  as  the  officers  and 
supporters  of  the  institution,  he  said  "  in  your  lordship  and  your 
noble  and  right  reverend  supporters,  the  earl  of  Cork,  and  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  I  behold  the  representatives  of  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  land,  peers  spiritual  and  temporal :  I  am 
told  that  there  are  present  here  members  of  parliament ;  clergy 
and  gentry,  and  all  grades  have  united  and  come  forward  as  the 
poor  man's  friends,  and  as  officers  of  this  society  : — it  is  a  grate- 
ful sight.  Thus  also  it  is  even  with  the  economy  of  heaven ; 
since,  concerning  it,  we  hear  of  thrones,  and  dominions,  and 
principalities,  and  powers ;  for  orderly  government  seems  to  be 
well  pleasing  to  God ;  and  what  other  degrees  may  be  required 
to  constitute  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  I  know  not, 
but — /  shall  soon  he  there,  and  then  I  shall  know  the  ivhole  .'" 

He  addressed  the  visiters  on  their  duties,  the  objects  of  dis- 
tress they  would  see,  and  the  feelings  they  must  have  :  he  spoke 
of  the  reckless  improvidence  of  the  poor,  and  mentioned  some 
singularly  amusing  instances  of  it ;  and  concluded  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  meeting  to  contribute  by  their  money  to  render 
effisctual  a  society  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Though  my  father  spoke  long,  (yet  who  felt  it  so  ?)  and  the 
weather  vi^as  oppressively  hot,  lie  did  not  seem  much  exhausted 
by  the  exertion,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  walked 
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down  to  my  house,  where  the  marquis  of  Bath  and  the  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  with  many  others,  had  already  arrived  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment ;  and  he  pleasantly  met  the  humor 
ous  address  of  the  bishop  on  his  entrance,  "Dr.  Clarke,  come 
forward  here ;  many  good  things  have  come  out  of  your  mouth 
to-day  :  let  me  help  to  put  some  of  our  good  things  into  it  in 
return." 

.  During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  he  spoke  with 
unmixed  pleasure  of  his  satisfaction  ;  and  at  our  evening  family 
devotions  he  prayed  most  fervently  and  individually  for  its  wel- 
fare, and  for  a  blessing  upon  all  who  conducted  or  were  engaged 
with  it ;  and  this  was  a  petition  which  he  never  ceased  to  put 
up  while  he  stayed,  when  the  family  was  gathered  together 
morning  and  evening.  I  felt  no  little  encouraged  by  my  father's 
frequently  expressed  approbation,  and  by  the  blessing  repeatedly 
invoked  on  the  society ;  it  was  to  me  an  assurance  of  success, 
and  an  incitement  to  praise  God  and  take  courage. 

After  returning  from  a  friend's  house,  where  we  had  dined 
on  Friday,  we  had  much  conversation  on  my  family  affairs,  and 
particularly  on  my  ministerial  duties  and  conduct;  their  import- 
ance, and  the  method  of  so  discharging  them  that  tliey  should 
lose  nothing  of  their  efficiency  by  a  weak  performance  or  an  in- 
judicious manner.  The  counsels  were  such  as  only  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  the  things  of  God,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  human  nature,  could  have  ren- 
dered a  man  qualified  to  give ;  but  the  son  and  the  father  were 
so  inextricably  mingled  with  the  advices,  that  they  cannot  be 
subjects  of  public  detail,  though  this  is  the  very  fact  which  will 
cause  them  ever  to  live  within  my  memory.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  conversation  he  rose  from  the  sofa  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  coming  up  to  me,  he  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  as 
if  in  meditation,  or  perhaps  engaged  in  mental  prayer,  then, 
raising  his  hands,  he  placed  them  on  my  head,  and  in  a  solemn 
voice,  full  of  affection,  he  said,  "  God  bless  thee,  my  son  !" 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  emotion,  or  to 
utter  one  millionth  part  of  my  thankfulness  to  God  that  I  pos- 
sessed my  father's  solemnly  bestowed  blessing.  The  reader 
will  understand  something  of  the  reasons  for  my  feeling  when 
I  state  the  following  circumstances  :  I  had  always  considered  a 
parent's  sjiontaneously  bestowed  and  religiously  performed 
blessing  as  a  most  important  possession  ;  as  being  the  most  en- 
tire dedication  to  God,  and  as  placing  the  individual  blessed 
more  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty, — close, 
as  it  were,  beneath  the  covert  of  his  wing.  I  looked  upon  it  as 
an  act  which  said,  "  I  will  do  all  which  an  earthly  parent  can, 
but  still  will  place  my  child  under  the  care  of  that  heavenly 
Father  who  will  more  than  fulfil  my  office  when  I  am  gone." 
This  protective  rite  was  thus  mine.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
prized  it ;  and  a  knowledge  of  a  peculiarity  in  my  father  caused  me 
34* 
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to  rejoice  that  it  was  secured  to  me.  My  father's  bodily  con- 
stitution was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  attack  of  any  severe  pain 
or  illness  completely  prostrated  his  strength,  and  with  it  fell  his 
animal  spirits,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  uncomplaining  endur- 
ance and  patient  resignation ;  it  therefore  always  struck  me  that 
the  blessing  so  earnestly  desired  could  never  be  given  by  him 
on  his  death-bed,  when  in  all  probability  his  animal  powers 
would  be  unable  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  will. 

The  same  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  give  his  blessing  to 
me  induced  him  to  bestow  it  also  upon  my  wife  ;  who  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  the  occurrence,  which  took  place  while 
I  was  out  on  some  parish  duties.  "  After  inquiring  from  me 
the  detail  of  many  parochial  plans  and  duties,  he  drew  me  to 
him,  and  said,  '  Matilda,  you  remember  I  ordained  you  to  be  a 
helper  to  your  husband  in  your  first  parish  in  Liverpool ;  but 
here  I  must  add,  may  the  Lord  bless  and  strengthen  you  to  do 
his  work  in  this  place,  for  you  have  indeed  a  wide  sphere  of 
usefulness  both  among  the  rich  and  poor.'  The  circumstance 
in  Liverpool  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  following : — On  his 
visit  to  us  soon  after  our  marriage,  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  me  on  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  which 
I  had  pledged  myself  by  my  union  with  a  minister  of  the  altar, 
then,  laying  his  hand  on  my  head  as  I  sank  down  on  my  knees 
before  him,  he  said,  '  My  dear  child,  you  do  not  now  belong  to 
yourself,  or  even  to  your  husband ;  the  people  of  God  have  a 
right  in  you ;  and,  as  a  helper  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  I 
ordain  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  It  will  be  your 
part  especially  to  visit  the  sick,  to  comfort  the  mourners,  and  to 
lead  the  young  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  :  God  grant  you 
his  Spirit  to  be  your  teacher,  and  his  blessing  to  prosper  the 
holy  work.'  " 

In  the  evening  som.e  very  intimate  friends  had  called,  and 
the  conversation  turning  upon  the  liturgy  of  our  church,  he 
remarked  that  "  it  is  a  form  so  Scriptural,  and  so  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  that  it  ever  claimed  and  received  my  heartful 
tribute  of  love  and  admiration."  One  of  our  friends  having 
made  some  observations  on  the  very  great  difficulty,  for  any 
length  of  time,  of  so  sustaining  the  devotional  feelings  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  church  prayers,  he  replied,  "I  think 
that  the  failure  in  devotional  feeling,  in  some  instances,  is  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  too  much  being  required  from  us.  This 
has  always  appeared  to  me  as  being  a  strong  objection  to  the 
repetition  of  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
psalm.  That  short  form  of  words,  in  its  comprehensive  force 
of  language,  comprises  the  whole  mystery  of  godliness :  the 
expression  of  it  ought  to  raise  the  soul  far  above  all  earth's  con- 
fines, to  the  very  footstool  of  Jehovah  ;  its  words  imbody  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  as  regards  the  ever  blessed 
Trinity,  and  the  pronouncing  them  is  an  act  of  adoration  offered 
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to  the  triune  God  in  all  his  several  offices  undertaken  for  man's 
redemption.  Glory  to  the  Father,  who  so  loved  the  world ; — 
to  the  Son,  who  gave  himself  up  a  spotless  sacrifice  ; — to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  makes  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam  a  pure 
temple  of  the  Spirit  of  God : — to  these,  glory  and  praise,  through- 
out all  ages,  are  ascribed  ;  and  by  whom  ]  even  by  the  subjects 
of  such  unfathomable  love.  Yet  this  form,  which  should  raise 
us  to  the  very  heights  of  devotion,  recurs  every  few  minutes, 
and  is  repeated,  perhaps  after  psalms  descriptive  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty  on  the  rebellious  nations.  These  things 
should  not  be  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  weak." 

During  the  whole  of  Saturday,  with  the  exception  of  the 
evening,  my  father  was  nearly  entirely  engaged  in  writing  let- 
ters,* and  I  was  so  occupied  with  parish  affairs,  that  there  were 

*  The  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  at  Frome,  to  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  oldest  and  best  friends,  is  well  worthy  of  preservation  : — 

Frame,  August  11, 1832. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Comer, — "WTien  I  was  an  inmate  at  the  cottage,  where 
I  received  all  kinds  of  attention  from  mistress  and  master,  from  children 
and  servants,  I  often  felt  grieved  that  such  was  my  voice,  because  of  the 
heavy  cold  with  which  I  was  afflicted,  I  could  not  speak  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  hear.  But,  thank  God,  you  can  see,  and  I  can  ivrite ;  and  I  can 
say  that  duty  and  affection  prompt  both  my  hand  and  my  pen.  Far  as 
I  have  travelled,  I  had,  out  of  my  own  family,  but  few  places  which  I 
could  call  HOMES,  and  in  which  I  could  feel  at  home  : — the  first  and  longest 
was  yours,  in  which  I  never  received  an  unkind  word  nor  saw  an  un- 
kind look.  But  to  this  should  be  added  many,  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  beneficence  which,  ever  lying  out  of  ray  power  to  return,  I  have 
carried  to  God  in  many  prayers  and  entreaties,  that,  as  he  knew  my 
obligations  and  my  inabilities,  he  woukl  take  up  my  debt  to  you  and 
your  most  generous  husband  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  providence  re- 
ward you  a  thousandfold — and  the  more  particularly  because,  as  to  a 
prophet  coming  to  you  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  and  messenger  of  his 
own,  your  love,  kindness,  and  bounty  were  exercised  towards  me.  And 
when  you  fell  upon  evil  times,  and  perhaps  on  evil  men,  my  soul  went 
into  the  deep  with  you,  and  continued  to  wade  in  it  till  I  had  evidence 
that  you  had  all  got  safely  to  land ;  and  then  my  prayer  was  and  is,  that 
you  might  ever  be  enabled  to  maintain  your  footing :  and  a  confidence 
that  it  would  be  so  was  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture  which  struck  my  mind  as  an  answer  to  my  supplications  in 
reference  to  you  and  the  family  circumstances  : — '  And  the  Lord  turned 
the  captivity  of  Job — and  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had 
before — so  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job  more  than  his  begin- 
ning— and  he  saw  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons.'  Amen,  amen  !  so  be 
it!    Selah! 

"  Of  my  other  homes  I  shall  not  speak  particularly  : — one  was  of 
your  finding  for  me,  and  turned  out  to  be  all  that  you  could  wish,  and 
indescribably  more  than  I  could  ever  deserve.  And  when  these  homes 
were  out  of  my  reach,  another  was  found  for  me  at  Bayswater,  near 
London.     These  homes  remain  to  me  at  the  oresent  day  !  and  in  these 
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but  few  opportunities  for  conversation  :  one  observation,  how- 
ever, I  remember,  as  well  worthy  of  preservation.  We  had 
been  speakinj^  of  that  sect  of  religionists  who  maintain  that  a 
period  will  arrive  when  even  the  penal  fires  of  hell  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  spirits  of  the  condemned  shall  be  received 
into  happiness.  He  spoke  of  the  tenet  as  being  unscriptural, 
and  of  the  utter  folly  of  making  om  feelings  tests  of  God's  jus- 
tice, as  though  what  was  awful  in  idea,  must,  therefore,   be 

respects,  no  man  on  earth,  as  I  think,  is  more  privileged  than  I !  Halle- 
lujah !    Amen. 

"  And  now,  as  I  left  Liverpool  in  not  a  very  good  state  of  health,  (yet 
much  better  than  when  I  came,)  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  know  how  I 
got  on.  As  I  had  not  spared  my  strength  at  Stanhope-street  on  Sun- 
day, I  slept  little  that  night.  The  next  morning,  that  blessed  man  of 
God,  Mr.  Forshaw,  had  a  gig  ready  to  carry  me  to^Birkenhead.  I  enter- 
ed the  Hirondclle  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  passengers,  and  the  farther 
we  travelled  the  more  we  cuUccted,  till  soon  we  had  the  inside  cram- 
med ;  and  never  less  than  sixteen  on  the  outside,  with  an  enormous 
load  of  luggage.  Some  of  the  passengers  complained,  remonstrated, 
and  threatened,  but  all  in  vain  ; — load  on  and  drive  off  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  God,  in  his  mercy,  kept  the  coach  together, — and  though 
in  several  cases  we  were  obliged  to  have  six  horses,  yet  we  did  not  get 
to  \'^OTcester  till  about  an  hour  after  our  time.  When  I  reached  Wor- 
cester I  found  the  cholera  rife,  and  wathin  a  few  doors  of  Mr.  Rowley's 
house.  I  set  off  the  next  morning,  and  reached  Frome  by  twelve 
o'clock  :  found  Joseph,  his  wife,  and  child  well,  but  he  was  busied  about 
the  approaching  meeting  to  found  his  projected  District  llsitiiio-  Soci- 
ety :  my  arrival  cheered  him  and  gave  him  hope.  The  hour^  came, 
(twelve  on  Thursday,)  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  whom  he  expected 
were  there  to  the  moment !  A  little  time  was  spent  in  arranging  and 
appropriating  the  different  motions.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the°most 
noble  the  marquis  of  Bath,  supported  on  the  right  by  the  carl  of  Cork, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  right  reverend  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  : 
some  members  of  parliament  were  present,  several  of  the  clergy  and 
mimsters  of  all  denominations,  the  principal  gentry  of  the  place,  titled 
and  other  ladies,  lawyers,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing, cloth-workers,  porters,  and — Methodist  preachers  !  The  marquis 
constituted  the  meeting  by  a  short  speech.  Joseph  then,  in  a  long 
viva  voce  speech,  gave  an  account  of  the  origin,  necessity,  objects,  and 
probable  utility  of  the  projected  society,  dwelt  on  the  general  disposition 
of  the  town  and  parish  towards  it,  the  readiness  with  which  several  had 
offered  their  co-operation,  and  in  a  very  marked  and  prominent  manner 
eulogized  the  Methodists,  as  coming  forward  with  their  whole  force  to 
be  helpers  and  visiters.  The  earl  of  Cork  proposed  the  first  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  bishop' of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  a  very  sim- 
ple, neat,  and  impressive  speech.  Other  motions  were  made  and  se- 
conded by  different  persons,  to  the  number  of  five  motions.  Some  of 
the  persons  spoke  little,  all  spoke  well,  and  none  long.  I  was  called  up 
to  the  sixth  viotion,  and  when  I  came  forward  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  old  gray  head,  and  I  was  looked  at  as  if  I  had  been  some  strange 
nondescript  animal  which  had  been  often  spoken  of  but  never  before 
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untrue  in  fact ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  an  anecdote  that  I  have  heard 
of  the  celebrated  Whitefield  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  admirable  answer  to  such  reasoners ;  and  though  merely  an 
anecdote,  it  possesses  all  the  force  of  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment. Whitefield,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  had  been  combating- 
the  error  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  wound  up  the  dis- 
course thus  :  '  So,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  time  will  at 
some  indefinite  period  arrive,  when  those  who  have  been  re- 
deemed by  Christ's  blood,  and  the  damned  spirits,  will  be  in- 
habitants of  the  same  heaven,  and  sit  down  together  upon 
thrones  of  glory  !     There  must,  therefore,  instead  of  one,  be  two 

seen  !  For  a  few  seconds  I  stood  the  silent  object  of  general  attention, 
after  having  made  my  humble  bow  to  each  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties,— the  marquis,  the  earl,  and  the  bishop,  and  then  the  assembly,  en 
masse.  Having  broken  silence,  I  addressed  the  marquis,  and  humbly 
begged  leave  to  ask  for  what  purpose  I  was  called  before  his  lordship, 
having  nothing  to  ask.,  nothing  to  argue,  nothing  to  recommend,  either 
from  private  communication  or  v^ritten  document,  not  even  a  resolution 
or  motion,  to  serve  as  a  peg  to  hang  a  speech  on.  I  spoke  this  plea- 
santly, and  in  a  moment  it  was  perceived  that  the  secretary  had  neglect- 
ed to  send  me  the  resolution  that  I  was  to  bring  before  the  meetinor. 
The  pleasant  manner  in  which  I  treated  my  own  embarrassment,  tickled 
the  fancv  of  all,  and  I  had  a  general  cheer.  The  resolution  was  handed 
along  the  platform,  and  when  it  came  to  my  hand  I  read  it  aloud :  it 
treated  of  the  visiters,  and  its  chief  object  was  the  collection,  which  was 
to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  I  spoke  of  charitable  institutions 
in  general, — of  that  now  recommended,  and  of  its  great  and  paramount 
necessity,  as  had  appeared  from  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  institution  : — 
told  several  anecdotes,  with  which  all  seemed  pleased  exceedingly. 
When  I  came  to  the  visiters,  I  strongly  recommended  that  females 
should  be  employed  :  and  in  doing  this,  mentioned  the  case  where  a 
number  of  men  had  been  sent  into  a  particular  district,  of  which  they 
could  make  little  or  nothing ;  and  when,  after  several  trials,  it  was  still 
unproductive,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  a  number  of  women  were 
sent  to  the  same  ground,  who  laboured  faithfully  and  to  good  effect, 
and  when  an  inquiry  was  made  and  a  balance  struck,  it  was  found  that 
one  woman  was  equal  to  seven  men  and  a  half !  Here  the  emotion  was 
intense,  and  the  effect  general.  The  marquis  laughed  doicnnght,  and 
the  bishop  smiled  aloud,  and  the  earl  joined  as  heartily  as  the  rest.  The 
eyes  of  the  ladies  sparkled  like  diamoyids,  and  even  the  face  of  thick- 
lipped  moping  melancholy  was  gathered  into  a  smile,  and  laughed  ere  it 
was  aware,  and  cheers  proceeded  from  all  quarters.  Finding  that  I  had 
got  the  key  of  their  hearts,  and  the  strings  of  their  purses,  I  announced 
the  collection  :  the  countess  of  Cork,  the  bishop's  grand-daughter,  and 
some  oiher  ladies,  took  the  plates  and  received  the  contributions,  and 
the  effect  was  such  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  appeared  at  Frome,  for 
the  collection  amounted  to  about  160Z.  To-morrow  I  am  to  preach  for 
it  in  the  Methodist  chapel. 

"  With  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Comer,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  other  my  long- 
tried  friends,  I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Comer,  your  much  obliged  and  grate- 
ful friend,  Adam  Clarke." 
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songs  ill  heaven  ;  one  will  be,  Glory  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever ;  and  the  other,  O  rare  damnalion .''  That  such  must  be 
the  case,  is  evident ;  for,  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  punish- 
inents  of  hell  will  have  done  that  for  the  condemned  spirits 
•which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit 
had  effected  for  the  just." 

On  Sunday  morning,  about  an  hour  before  service  time,  there 
called  upon  my  father  an  elderly  man,  a  Mr.  Harford,  of  Road, 
who  was  most  eager  to  see  him,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  one  of 
those  who  had  received  good  from  his  preaching  when  he  first 
came  into  England,  had  maintained  his  uprightness  among  the 
Methodists  from  that  time  till  the  present,  fifty  years,  and  was 
the  individual  who  frequently  conducted  my  father  to  the  various 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  had  to  preach.  The 
astonishment,  and  confusion,  and  joy  of  the  man,  at  sight  of  my 
father,  were  extreme  ;  he  could  hardly  trust  his  senses  that  the 
gray-headed  man  was  the  same  person  as  the"  little  tidy  boy," 
as  he  called  him,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the  country 
towns  to  hear  him  preach.  The  man's  joy,  and  confusion,  and 
bluntness,  and  fear  of  offending,  formed  a  curious  medley  :  how- 
ever, he  was  soon  made  perfectly  at  home,  and  my  father  felt 
much  pleased  with  his  simple  honesty,  and  with  seeing  one  who 
had  continued  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  society, 
ever  since  he  had  been  first  joined  to  it  by  my  father  himself, 
who  felt  very  strongly  his  thus  coming  again  under  the  present 
circumstances  to  preach  in  the  place  where  so  many  years  be- 
fore he  had  published  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  following  account  of  some  parts  of  the  sermon  which  my 
father  preached  in  the  Methodist  chapel  of  Frome,  on  the  Sun- 
day morning,  I  received  from  my  wife.  That  very  large  chapel 
was  thronged,  almost  entirely  with  poor,  long  before  the  ser- 
vice began.  My  father  took  for  his  text :  "  And  when  they 
had  preached  the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they 
returned  again  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  confirm- 
ing the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in 
the  faith,"  Acts  xiv,  21,  22.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sermon  he 
dwelt  principally  on  the  gospel  which  was  to  be  preached,  and 
on  the  wonderful  superintending  providence  which  had  preserved, 
during  so  many  ages,  the  records  of  our  salvation  ;  and  then, 
more  minutely  illustrating  the  text,  he  explained  and  enforced 
the  word  disciple,  or  scholar  ;  and,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  fervid, 
impressive  eloquence,  taught  his  deeply  attentive  audience  how 
all  should  be  learners  in  the  sch.iol  oC  Christ.  To  the  young, 
either  in  age,  or  in  the  ways  of  godliness,  he  first  addressed 
himself,  and,  while  showing  them  that  they  had  much  to  learn, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  rich  treasury  whence  all  wisdom  de- 
scends, the  ever-ready  aid  promised  to  those  who  seek,  and  the 
still-enduring,  all-patient  spirit  of  Him  who  bears  wath  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners,  and  is  satisfied  when  he  sees  of  the  travail  of 
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his  soul.  Then  changing  his  discourse  to  those  who  had  long 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Christ  crucified,  he 
urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  following  on  to  know  the  Lord, 
and  daily  adding  to  their  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance ;  concluding  this  part  with  a  re- 
trospective view  of  his  own  past  career,  which  must  have  come 
home  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  :  "  Fifty  years  have  now 
passed  since  I  first  came  to  this  place  preaching  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ :  then  your  preacher  was  a  boy  in  years, 
unskilled  in  experience,  untaught  in  knowledge, — but  not  wholly 
unlearned  in  that  truth  which  maketh  wise  the  simple.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  always  learning  ;  I  have  studied  my  own 
heart,  and  there  is  yet  work  th£re  to  be  done ;  I  have  been  ob- 
serving the  ways,  and  striving  to  know  the  love  of  God,  in 
which  is  indeed  a  height  to  attain,  a  depth  to  penetrate,  a 
breadth  to  understand,  which  increase  in  magnitude  as  we  draw 
nearer  to  the  fountain  of  light  and  glory.  And  note,  my  bre- 
thren, I  come  again  before  you  ;  my  hairs  are  now  gray  ;  yet  I 
acknowledge  it  as  my  proudest  boast,  that  Adam  Clarke  is  still 
a  learner  at  the  feet  of  his  Master." 

After  he  had  fully  treated  and  explained  his  text,  which  he 
always  did  before  he  even  alluded  to  the  charity  for  which  he 
might  be  about  to  plead,  he  read  the  rules  of  the  society,  and 
spoke  ably  and  successfully  in  its  behalf,  pressing  on  the  poor 
the  necessity  of  their  co-operation  towards  rendering  effectual 
the  liberality  of  the  rich,  who  having  nobly  done  their  part,  it 
remained  for  the  poor  to  do  theirs ;  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  had  pressed  forward  to  be  employed  in  administering 
counsel  and  relief,  he  now  exhorted  the  poor  to  follow  that 
counsel,  that  they  might  receive  that  relief — to  come  steadily 
and  to  come  constantly  to  the  public  ivorship  of  their  fathers' 
God,  to  hear  his  gospel,  and  to  feel  his  power  ;  to  cease  from 
their  ruinous  system  of  pawtiiyig,  which  was  pledging  present 
comforts  and  earning  future  misery ;  and  to  give  up  all  which 
was  contrary  to  temperance  :  "  Is  there  here  a  drinking  hus- 
band, a  spendthrift  father  ^  Can  you  love  the  wife  of  your  bo- 
som 1  You  have  sworn  before  the  altar  of  God  to  cherish  her 
through  all  the  trials  of  life  ;  she  is  the  mother  of  your  children  ; 
on  her  falls  all  the  burden  of  your  household  toils,  the  wearying 
care  of  helpless  infancy  :  and  yet  this  wife,  this  mother,  you  can 
leave  to  drink  her  cup  of  water,  lonely,  poor,  or  feeble,  while 
you  spend  your  children's  and  their  mother's  means  of  life  in 
rioting  and  drinking  with  the  drunken.  Shame  on  you!  Shame 
on  you  I  Hence  to  your  houses,  and  make  those  houses  your 
homes !  where  love,  and  peace,  and  sobriety,  and  godliness 
flourish,  and  where  may  there  always  be  found  husbands,  and 
mothers,  and  children,  who  have  kept  the  faith,  as  becomes  the 
disciples  of  Christ  Jesus  !" 

The  collection,   which  was  made  after  the  preaching,  was 
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more  i\\?iX\  fourfold  what  was  accustomed  to  be  raised  for  their 
most  popular  charities.  A  strong  man  was  obliged  to  be  sent 
to  bring  it  down,  for  it  was  mostly  in  halfpence  !  When  I  was 
counting  it,  there  was  found  a  farthing,  which  my  father  put 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  these  words,  "  Zeal  can  always 
find  means  of  doing  something ;  I  will  purchase  from  the  col- 
lection this  proof  of  it,"  which  was  handed  to  him,  on  his  giving 
the  shilling  that  was  deficient  in  the  specified  amount  of  the 
collection.  This  farthing  was  found  in  his  pocket  after  his 
death,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  containing  its  history ! 

On  Monday  morning  my  father,  my  wife,  and  our  little  daugh- 
ter Alice,  with  her  nurse,  and  myself,  all  set  oflf  together  for 
yVesion  super  Mare,  where  we  were  intending  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Brooke  :  I  thought  that  rest 
and  sea-air  might  do  my  father  good.  He  was  in  very  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  had  not  suffered  from  his  Sunday  preaching. 
Most  part  of  the  way  he  nursed  and  played  with  the  little  child, 
delighting  in  her  sagely  important  look  when  he  placed  his  large 
broad-brimmed  hat  upon  her  head,  and  making  sportive  obser- 
vations on  the  vehicle  we  were  obliged  to  occupy  to  Wells, 
where  Mrs.  Brooke's  carriage  was  to  meet  us.  He  arrived  at 
Weston  rather  wearied.  Next  morning  we  took  a  walk,  when 
he  was  evidently  not  much  delighted  with  a  bathing  place,  which 
he  called  "  a  congeries  of  mud,  varied  by  barren  sands ;"  and 
having  nothing  particularly  gratifying  in  the  surrounding  pros- 
pect to  engage  his  thoughts,  he  seemed  to  turn  with  the  greater 
delight  to  recollections  of  past  scenes,  dwelling  with  great 
pleasure  and  much  aflfection  on  the  universally  kind  feeling 
shown  to  him  by  his  brethren  at  the  conference.  This  was  a 
subject  to  which  he  often  recurred,  and  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness to  God  that  he  had  been  enabled  once  more  to  meet  the 
preachers,  and  that  the  meeting  was  such  as  to  be  remembered 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  indeed,  he  several  times  abruptly 
introduced  a  mention  of  the  joy  he  felt,  which  clearly  proved 
what  great  hold  the  circumstance  possessed  on  his  mind.  No 
man  was  ever  more  devoted  in  his  love  to  Methodism  than  my 
father;  though  individuals  might  be  wrong  or  unkind,  yet  still 
he  always  clung  to  Methodism  with  the  entire  affections  of  his 
heart,  sanctioned  by  the  confirmed  approval  of  his  understand- 
ing :  any  members  of  the  body  he  considered  as  entitled  to  his 
best  services,  and  any  token  of  regard  proceeding  from  the  so- 
ciety he  felt  as  his  fullest  and  best  reward  for  either  arduous 
service  or  personal  sacrifice. 

In  his  few  and  short  walks  on  the  sands  of  Weston,  he  se- 
veral times  noticed  and  pitied  the  state  of  those  who  were  obli- 
ged, by  age  or  indisposition,  to  use  wheeled  chairs  for  exercise  : 
often  he  exclaimed,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  reduced 
to  that !"  His  feeling  on  this  point  was  intense.  So  far  as  he 
himself  might  be  a  subject  of  them,  he  viewed  debility  of  either 
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body  or  mind  with  distress  and  horror  ;  and  often  have  I  seen 
him  suffer  much  pain  at  the  bare  notion  of  being  incapable  of 
serving  himself,  or  of  his  mental  powers  being  weakened  or 
obscured.  1  believe  that  he  never  saw  a  person  shattered, 
either  in  frame  or  understanding,  without  a  temporary  pang, 
nor  without  putting  up  a  mental  prayer  to  God  that  such  might 
never  be  his  case. 

As  we  were  one  morning  walking  out,  there  chanced  to  be 
mentioned  a  clergyman  who,  by  an  injudicious  conduct  in  pri- 
vate, had  destroyed  in  some  measure  the  good  effect  which  his 
public  teaching  was  calculated  to  produce. 

"  It  is  impossible,  Joseph,"  said  he,  "  that  a  minister  of  God 
should  ever  be  a  private  man  ;  even  in  his  most  trivial  inter- 
course with  others,  it  is  never  forgotten  what  his  office  is  :  the 
habit  of  every  one's  mind  is  to  expect  information  or  example 
from  the  company  and  conduct  of  a  public  minister  :  such  as  we 
are  constantly  living  under  the  observation  of  mankind,  and  he 
who  is  always  observed  should  never  venture  on  dubious  con- 
duct, or  suppose  for  a  moment  that  what  he  does  in  the  view  of 
another  can  ever  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  be  regarded  as 
a  trifle.  I  will  tell  you  a  curious  circumstance  that  happened 
to  me  some  5^ears  ago.  In  a  day  or  two  from  the  time  that  I 
refer  to  I  was  about  to  set  off  from  London  to  Ireland :  a  friend 
desired  me  to  take  charge  of  a  young  lady  to  Dublin,  to  which 
I  readily  agreed,  and  she  was  sent  to  me  at  the  coach.  I  soon 
found  from  her  conversation  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  I  also  quickly  perceived  that  she  had  been  led  to  entertain 
a  very  high  opinion  of  me.  After  we  had  travelled  some  dis- 
tance, talking  occasionally  on  various  subjects,  the  daylight 
began  to  sink  lastly  away,  when  she  took  out  of  her  reticule  a 
small  Catholic  book  of  prayers,  and  commenced  most  seriously 
her  evening  devotions.  While  she  was  reading  such  thoughts 
as  these  occurred  to  me  :  '  I  believe  this  lady  to  be  sincere  in 
her  religious  creed,  which  I  think  to  be  a  very  dangerous  one  ; 
she  appears  to  be  of  an  ingenuous  temper,  and  to  feel  much  per- 
sonal respect  for  me;  is  there  not  here,  then,  a  good  opportunitij 
as  well  as  subject  to  exercise  my  influence,  and  to  deliver  her, 
if  possible,  from  her  erroneous  creed  1  But,'  continued  I,  in 
my  thoughts,  '  was  she  not  intrusted  to  my  care  ?  Would  her 
friends  have  so  intrusted  her  had  they  ever  suspected  that  an 
attempt  at  proselytism  would  be  made  ?  Would  not  the  attempt 
be  a  breach  of  trust,  and  should  I,  even  were  ultimate  good  to 

accrue  to  Miss ,  be  a  morally  honest  man  V    I  instantly  felt 

that  my  otvn  honesty  must  be  preserved,  though  the  opportunity 

of  apparent  good  might  be  lost.     In  a  short  time  Miss 

closed  the  book  with  this  observation,  'We  Catholics,  Dr. 
Clarke,  think  it  much  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little.' 
I  replied,  '  But,  madam,  in  our  belief  we  should  recollect  that 
we  never  should  yield  our  assent  to  what  is  contradictory  in 
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itself,  or  to  what  contradicts  other  ascertained  truths.''  This 
•was  the  only  observation  I  made  that  looked  at  all  towards  Ca- 
tholicism :  in  process  of  time  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end, 
and  I  deposited  her  safely  in  the  hands  of  her  friends. 

"  From  that  time  till  about  two  years  ago  I  never  heard  of 
Miss ,  till  we  met  in  the  following  way  :  I  had  been  preach- 
ing at  Chelsea  chapel  ;  and  entering  the  vestry,  after  the  service, 
a  lady  followed  me,  shook  hands,  spoke  with  much  emotion,  and 

said,  '  Do  you  not  recollect  me.  Dr.  Clarke  1     I  am  Miss , 

whom  you  kindly  took  care  of  to  Ireland  :  1  was  then  a  Catholic, 
now  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  have  suifered  much  in  consequence 
of  the  change.'  I  inquired  how  the  alteration  in  her  views  was 
effected,  and  she  gave  me  in  detail  the  account  which  I  will 
shortly  sura  up  to  you.  When  she  heard  to  whom  she  was 
about  to  be  intrusted,  she  resolved  closely  to  watch  and  observe 
this  eminent  Protestant  minister  ;  she  was  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation and  the  friendliness  shown  to  her,  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  observation  I  had  made  in  the  coach,  that  she  said  it 
absolutely  afterwards  haunted  her,  caused  her  to  examine  and 
think  for  herself,  and  at  last  led  her  to  freedom  from  her  thral- 
dom :  '  but,'  said  she,  '  I  should  never  have  been  induced  to 
examine,  had  it  not  been  for  the  examination  which  I  had  pre- 
viously made  of  you.  From  the  first  moment  you  entered  the 
coach  I  watched  you  narrowly ;  I  thought.  Now  I  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  knowing  something  of  these  Protestants  ;  and  I 
will  judge  if  what  I  have  heard  of  them  be  true.  Every  word, 
every  motion,  every  look  of  yours,  sir,  was  watched  with  the  eye 
of  a  lynx  :  I  felt  you  could  not  be  acting  a  part,  for  you  could 
not  suspect  that  you  were  so  observed  :  the  result  of  all  was, 
your  conduct  conciliated  esteem,  and  removed  prejudice  ;  your 
one  observation  on  belief  led  me  to  those  examinations  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  blessed  to  my  conversion  ;  and  I  now 
stand  before  you  the  convert  of  your  three  days'  behaviour  be- 
tween London  and  Dublin.' 

"  You  see  from  this  account,  Joseph,"  continued  my  father, 
"  how  all  ministers  should  ever  feel  themselves  as  public  men  ; 
hovi^  cautious  should  be  their  conduct,  and  how  guarded  their 
conversation.  Had  I  attempted  to  proselytize  this  lady,  all  her 
prejudices  would  have  been  up  in  arms  ;  had  my  behaviour  been 
unbecomingly  light,  or  causelessly  austere,  she  would  have  been 
either  disgusted  or  repelled,  and  her  preconceived  notions  of 
Protestants  would  have  been  confirmed  :  she  saw  and  heard  what 
satisfied  her  :  thus,  even  in  social  intercourse,  the  public  minister 
may,  and  should  always  be,  the  Christian  instructer." 

The  day  before  my  father  left  Weston  he  was  not  quite  so 
well  as  he  had  been  hitherto,  and  was  anxious  to  be  in  Bristol, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  he  was  engaged  to  preach 
on  the  following  Sunday.  He  was  much  pressed  to  stay  a  day 
or  two  longer  ;  but  his  desires  were  set  upon  being  more  in  the 
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direct  road  homeward.  We  all  dined  together  on  the  day  pre- 
cedincr  his  departure  for  Bristol,  the  party  being  Mrs,  Brooke 
and  my  father,  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  W.  Cave,  my  wife,  and 
myself.  The  conversation  was  of  a  general  nature,  till  the 
passing  of  some  ladies  before  the  window,  who  were  believers 
in  the  "  lights,  gifts,  manifestations,"  &c.,  of  Irving,  Armstrong, 
Erskine,  and  others,  led  the  discourse  to  that  subject.  My 
father  stated  that  he  had  tiiat  morning  given  a  serious  warning 
to  an  acquaintance  of  his  who  was  tainted  with  that  evil  leaven, 
and  hoped  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  her,  for  she  had 
fallen  into  a  "  gloomy  croaking  ;"  uncharitable  feelings  were 
indulfjed  towards  all  who  did  not  see  as  she  saw  ;  they  were 
considered  as  being  merely  in  the  outskirts  of  Christianity,  or 
as  being  blindly  ignorant  of  its  privileges  :  such  people  possess 
a  kind  of  spiritual  pedantry  which  excites  them  to  a  vain  con- 
lidence  of  themselves  or  undue  undervaluing  of  others.  He 
expressed  himself  very  strongly  and  decidedly  against  the  pre- 
tensions and  speculations  of  the  above-named  individuals,  as 
well  as  against  their  "  spurious  sort  of  Christianity  ;"  he  con- 
sidered it  only  as  a  temporary  evil,  which  probably  would  not 
last  out  the  lives  of  its  mventors,  and  from  which  the  church  of 
God  had  nothing  to  apprehend  ; — its  own  pretensions  would  be 
its  own  confusion. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  went  with  him  to  the  Bristol  coach, 
waited  till  he  was  driven  away,  and — never  saw  him  more  !  In 
ten  days  after  this  his  own  prophetic  words  were  verified  ; — he 
had  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  was  know- 
ing the  length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and  height  of  that  love 
whose  fulness  it  was  his  delight  to  proclaim  to  all  the  sons  of 
Adam.  Almighty  God,  thou  Saviour  of  the  lost,  thou  purifier 
of  the  soul,  so  manifest  thy  power  that  all  those  who  belonged 
to  him  here  mav  a^ain  meet  the  husband  and  the  father  in  end- 
less peace,  and  enter  as  one  ivhole  family  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord  ! 

Though  accompanied  by  every  circumstance  which  could 
assuage  grief,  yet  the  departure  of  such  a  lather  must  ever  be 
felt  by  his  family  as  a  dire  calamity  :  they  were  supported  under 
it,  for  they  knew  whither  their  father  had  journeyed  before 
them  ;  but  they  felt  that  the  fell  destroyer  had  made  a  breach 
upon  their  peace,  and  that  they  had  sustained  a  loss  which  was 
irreparable.  The  blow  must  at  some  time  have  come,  and  God 
in  mercy  so  ordered  events  that  it  fell  with  no  additional  force, 
but  merely  tciih  its  oivn  dead  weight. 

Besides  the  certainly  of  knowing  where  now  is  our  fiither's 
present  home,  there  are  many  things  which  evidence  the  mer- 
ciful dealings  of  God,  both  to  the  individual  himself,  and  also  to 
his  family,  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  accompanying  and 
preceding  his  departure.  His  constitution  could  not  endure 
severe  pain  ; — therefore,  by  a  lingering  illness  producing  no  suf- 
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fering,  and  never  suspending  any  of  his  powers  of  activity,  he 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  his  frame  had 
not  power  to  struggle  in  pain  with  the  disease,  but  gradually 
sank  with  full  consciousness  into  his  last  sleep.  lie  thought 
upon  decay  of  either  body  or  mind  with  very  little  short  of  real 
anguish ;  therefore  he  was  called  away  when  he  was  active  in 
his  Master's  service,  and  witb  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  un- 
dimmed  brightness.  He  was  far  from  desiring  a  sudden 
death,  and  yet  a  protracted  dying  would  have  been  to  him  most 
severely  afflictive ; — therefore,  his  body  was  not  harassed  by 
pain,  and  he  had  all  the  time  granted  him  for  preparing  to  meet 
his  God  that,  I  believe  in  my  soul,  he  ever  desired.  On  the 
subject  of  sudden  death,  he  once  thus  expressed  himself: — 
*'  That  sentence,  frequently  applied  to  the  death  of  the  righte- 
ous, '  Sudden  death  is  sudden  glory,'  is  a  foolish  expression  :  no 
man  should  desire  to  be  taken  off  at  a  moment's  warning  :  when 
my  time  comes  to  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  I  should  pray  not 
to  be  taken  suddenly  into  the  presence  of  my  God  ;  gladly  would 
I  have  time  to  brace  on  my  armour,  and  to  take  my  shield  ;  then 
would  I  meet  and  struggle  with  the  monster  in  the  power  of 
my  Redeemer,  and  to  the  last  gasp,  death,  though  conqueror, 
should  possess  no  victory  over  Adam  Clarke."  Though  his 
animal  powers  had  failed,  and  his  speech  was  gone,  yet  entire 
consciousness  remained,  as  many  of  his  actions  proved  ;  his 
knowledge  of  persons  around  him  evinced  it  also  ;  and,  from  the 
posture  of  his  hands,  it  was  seen  that  he  was  indeed  "  bracing 
on  his  armour  and  taking  his  shield."  He  had  met  his  brethren, 
the  preachers,  in  love,  and  in  the  most  satisfied  friendship,  re- 
ceiving individual  marks  of  unabated  regard,  and  the  highest 
token  of  respect  which,  as  a  body,  they  would  show, — the  whole 
of  Methodism  being  appointed  as  his  circuit.  All  his  children 
had  seen  him,  for  events  had  brought  him  to  abide  with  me  for 
several  days  ;  and  in  coming  to  me  he  had  chosen  to  pass  through 
Worcester,  where  my  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Rowley  resides,  and 
thus  had  spent  some  time  with  the  only  two  of  his  children  who 
could  not  be  with  him  in  his  last  moments.  His  going  to  Wor- 
cester when  there  was  nothing  particular  to  call  him,  and  when 
his  weak  state  would  more  naturally  have  induced  him  to  take 
the  shorter  and  more  direct  road  through  Bristol,  is  one  of  those 
events  which  convinces  me  that  my  father  knew  his  end  was 
not  far  distant,  and  that  he  acted  with  reference  to  it.  There 
is  much  in  the  preceding  narrative  to  prove  the  same.  He  was 
in  all  things  prepared  to  obey  the  summons  of  his  Lord  to  enter 
on  a  higher  scene ;  when  his  Master  called,  the  servant  was 
found  watching. 

In  all  these  and  various  other  circumstances  attending  his  de- 
mise, his  family  see  and  acknowledge  more  than  a  general  super- 
intending providence  :  they  see  that  God  dealt  with  him  accord- 
ing to  his  wish  ;  there  was  no  rough  dismissal  from  his  earthly 
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tabernacle,  and  but  a  short  interval  between  the  full  enjoyment 
of  life  and  the  attainment  of  a  blessed  immortality  :  they  grieve, 
(and  God  forbid  that  they  should  ever  reflect  on  their  loss  with- 
out a  sigh,)  yet  still  they  feel  that  every  possible  alleviation  of 
their  sorrow  has  been  granted,  and  with  mingled  grief  and 
thankfulness  they  confess — "  Thou  hast  done  all  things  well :" 
the  righteousness  of  the  father  will  even  still  be  visited  upon 
the  children,  and  the  "generation  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed!" 

In  personal  appearance  there  was  nothing  particularly  remark- 
able in  my  father  :  he  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  and 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  had  a  tendency  to  a  full  habit  of 
body ;  his  frame  was  one  of  considerable  strength,  his  limbs 
straight  and  well  proportioned,  and  his  person  unbowed  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  His  features  were  characteristic  of  the 
benevolence  of  his  mind ;  his  smile  inspired  a  confidence  which 
the  kindness  of  his  manner  confirmed,  and  no  one  could  feel 
distrustful  in  the  presence  of  his  cheerful  frankness,  nor  fail  to 
do  reverence  to  a  dignity  resulting  from  piety  and  wisdom, 
rendered  more  venerable  by  his  gray  hairs. 

His  personal  habits  were  those  of  unintermitted  industry, 
unencumbered  by  busy  haste,  and  directed  by  the  exactest  order: 
what  he  had  to  do  was  performed  at  once  and  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  his  mind  never  giving  way  to  that  sort  of  hesitating  ex- 
amination of  a  difficulty  or  duty  which  only  discourages  from 
its  conquest  or  performance  without  affording  any  additional 
power  or  wisdom  to  undertake  the  task.  I  never  once  saw  my 
father  idle  :  even  in  his  relaxations  his  mind  was  occupied  either 
in  contriving  and  afi\)rding  entertainment  for  others,  or  else  in 
deriving  healthful  pleasure  to  himself.  A  listless  enjoyment  he 
never  knew;  and  whether  recreating  himself  with  his  friends  at 
supper  (a  favourite  meal)  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over, 
or  playing  with  his  children  before  their  bed-time,  every  thing 
partook  of  his  constitutional  activity  ;  his  conversation  was  di- 
rected to  the  object  of  cheerful  and  profitable  amusement,  and 
he  gained  a  game  at  marbles  with  as  much  delighted  satisfaction 
as  any  of  the  children  with  whom  he  played. 

My  father's  mind  never  rested  still  upon  its  acquirements  : 
"  onward"  was  its  motto,  while  perseverance  and  method  ena- 
bled him  to  overcome  every  obstacle  and  difficulty.  Knowledge 
was  his  grand  pursuit  through  life,  and  into  almost  every  branch 
of  it  he  more  or  less  inquired  ;  knowing  that  each  particle  of 
information  was  useful  to  a  man  who  had  to  instruct  others,  and 
that  the  knowledge  could  neither  be  too  great  nor  too  various 
for  one  who  had  to  gain  immortal  spirits  for  his  God,  and  to 
make  the  things  of  earth  help  forward  the  service  of  his  heavenly 
Master.  His  memory  for  things  was  great  and  accurate,  but  he 
never  much  exercised  himself  in  verbal  recollection  ;  hence  he 
seldom  quoted,  his  own  mind  always  affording  him  sufficient 
originality,  and  his  memory  readily  suggesting  any  sentiment 
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which  he  might  have  read  and  approved  :  a  verbal  quotation 
would  have  been  in  his  case  rarely  of  any  advantage,  because 
his  clearness  of  apprehension  and  capability  of  clearly  impart- 
ing, united  to  his  own  strength  of  language,  precluded  the  like- 
lihood of  a  sentiment's  being  either  misrepresented  or  impaired. 
So  great  indeed  was  his  accurate  apprehension  of  whatever  was 
laid  before  him,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  remark- 
able features  of  his  mind,  where  every  power  was  ready  in  its 
distinct  place,  and  prompt  to  exercise  its  distinct  office  ;  hence 
a  confused  intellect  was  unknown  to  him,  and  never  was  he 
heard  to  use  any  thing  like  that  foolish  expression  of  superiicial 
readers  and  teachers,  "  I  understand  it,  but  I  cannot  express  it." 
On  all  hands  he  sought  information  ;  he  ransacked  every  attain- 
able place  of  its  abode,  and  he  believed  that  no  situation  and  no 
company  w'as  entirely  destitute  of  something  which  could  im- 
prove or  instruct  a  person  who  was  busy  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge.  But  one  chief  excellence  of  his  power  consisted 
in  his  ability  to  use  knowledge  :  greater  critical  scholars  than 
he  there  have  been,  and  many,  possibly,  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  various  departments  of  learning  and  science ;  but  I  believe 
that  there  never  was  an  individual  who  could  use  to  such  pur- 
pose all  the  stores  which  he  possessed  :  what  he  understood, 
that  also  he  could  apply ; — there  was  not  an  unfrui-tful  seed  in 
his  mind ;  and  he  possessed  an  astonishing  power  of  gathering 
together  rays  of  light  from  the  whole  circuit  of  his  knowledge, 
and  pouring  them  in  one  bright  beam  upon  any  point  which  he 
wished  to  illustrate  or  explain  :  his  faculty  in  this  respect  was 
truly  surprising,  and  gave  an  originality  to  his  conceptions,  and 
a  strength  to  his  arguing,  and  a  body  of  such  unexpected,  yet 
clear  evidence  to  his  facts,  that  delighted  conviction  was  almost 
universally  the  result  of  his  reasoning. 

The  treasures  of  knowledge  which  his  unwearied  industry 
had  drawn  together,  were  all  made  subservient  to  the  more  ef- 
fective execution  of  his  ministerial  office.  Next  to  the  securing 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  it  was  felt  by  him  to  be  his  duty 
to  labour  unceasingly  for  the  salvation  of  others  :  this  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  business  in  life ;  and  though  he  filled  various 
offices,  and  executed  many  works  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  station  as  a  preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  yet 
nothing  of  this  kind  interfered  with  the  performance  of  his  higher 
duty ;  and  even  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  man 
of  learning  was,  in  some  measure,  made  tributary  to  the  ad- 
vance of  piety  ;  for,  in  his  view,  the  chief  value  of  his  fam.e 
consisted  in  his  being  able  to  reflect  the  light  with  which  he 
himself  shone  upon  that  excellent  body  of  Christians  with  whom 
he  was  identified.  His  deep  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart  made  him  a  good  spiritual  visilcr  to  the  sick  and  the  dis- 
consolate :  as  he  himself  says,  he  had  been  made  to  pass  through 
many  scenes  of  mental  distress  and  spiritual  trial,  not  so  much 
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with  reference  to  himself,  as  for  the  good  of  others,  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  be  sent;  therefore  no  case  of  temptation, 
difficulty,  or  doubt,  could  come  before  him,  for  which  he  was 
not,  in  some  degree,  prepared,  having  himself  known  such  sor- 
rows and  passed  through  such  coiiflicts :  he  first  won  the  heart 
by  his  kindness,  then  instructed  the  mind  by  his  counsel,  and 
finished  his  work  by  building  up  the  believer  in  his  most  holy 
faith,  or  directing  the  brokeuThearted  to  the  Friend  of  sinners, 
the  "  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

A  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  my  father's  diligence  ia 
preaching  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statement ; — From 
the  year  1784  to  1785  he  preached  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
sermons,  independently  of  lectures,  expositions,  &c.  ;  and  from 
1782  to  1808  he  preached  no  less  than  six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  sermons,  also  exclusive  of  exhortations,  &c. 
During  his  abode  in  London,  for  three  years,  commencing  1795, 
he  walked  more  than  seven  thousand  miles,  merely  on  journeys 
to  preach  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  not  reckoning  his 
walking  on  other  private  and  public  business.  Another  remark- 
able fact  concerning  that  period  is,  as  stated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Buttress,  of  Spitalfields,  his  invariable  companion,  "  though 
preaching  at  widely  distant  places,  he  never  preached  the  same 
sermon  twice,  excepting  on  one  occasion,  at  my  particular  re- 
quest." He  hardly  ever  wrote  a  line  as  a  preparation  for 
preaching ;  and  when  he  did  commit  any  thing  to  paper,  except- 
ing in  some  half  dozen  instances  when  he  traced  a  short  out- 
line of  his  intended  discourse,  he  never  wrote  more  than  refer- 
ences to  a  few^  of  the  leading  texts  which  were  designed  to 
illustrate  or  prove  his  subject.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a 
slip  of  paper,  about  three  inches  long  by  one  wide,  containing 
the  first  words  of  a  number  of  texts,  and  this  was  the  sole  list 
of  memoranda  on  which  he  preached  seven  occasional  sermons 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Study  and  meditation  were 
his  only  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  of  those  sermons  which 
were  published,  not  a  word  was  written  till  after  they  had  been 
preached,  when  my  father  imbodied  the  substance  of  his  argu- 
ments and  thoughts  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears  in  print. 
He  never  entered  the  pulpit  but  with  diffidence,  and  with  almost 
a  painful  sensation  of  his  responsibility  as  a  messenger  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  :  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  the  thought 
of  so  inadequately  declaring  the  counsels  of  God  as  to  make  the 
gospel  of  none  effect  to  the  salvation  of  sinners  frequently  drank 
up  ihis  spirit  and  made  his  soul  tremble ;  and  this,  perhaps,  ope- 
rating as  such  a  feeling  ought  to  operate  on  a  well-constituted 
mind,  caused  that  fervour  of  exhortation  which  frequently  mark- 
ed his  discourses  when  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  powder  of 
his  language  were  drawn  forth  to  describe  the  infinite  mercies 
of  the  God  of  love.  His  manner  and  method  of  preaching  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  others ;  he  was  no  copyist  him- 
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self,  and  his  peculiarities  were  of  such  a  nature  that  none  but  a 
mind  like  his  own  could  imitate  them,  for  they  did  not  consist 
in  bodily  gesture  or  rhetorical  art,  because  he  held  those  things 
in  contempt,  considering  that  the  alterations  in  the  voice  and 
the  countenance  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  studied  action,  and  that  depth  of  feeling  and  certainty  of  con- 
viction would  always  impart  a  due  degree  of  warmth  and  vigour 
to  both  the  sentiment  and  the  expression.  All  artificial  aid  for 
creating  an  effect  he  utterly  despised,  and  this  caused  him  to 
undervalue  that  assistance  which  a  judiciously  used  art  will 
sometimes  render  to  nature.  The  appearance  of  my  father, 
and  his  effect,  while  in  the  pulpit,  upon  a  stranger,  would  pro- 
bably be  something  like  this  : — he  would  see  a  person  of  no  par- 
ticular mark,  except  that  time  had  turned  his  hair  to  silver,  and 
the  calmness  of  fixed  devotion  gave  solemnity  to  his  appear- 
ance :  he  spreads  his  Bible  before  him,  and,  opening  his  hymn 
book,  reads  forth  in  a  clear,  distinct,  full  voice,  a  few  verses, 
after  the  singing  of  which  he  offers  up  a  short  prayer,  which  is 
immediately  felt  to  be  addressed  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven  :  the 
text  is  proclaimed,  and  the  discourse  is  begun  : — in  simple  yet 
forcible  language  he  gives  some  general  information  connected 
with  his  subject,  or  lays  down  some  general  positions  drawn 
from  either  the  text  or  its  dependencies  :  on  these  he  speaks 
for  a  short  time,  fixing  the  attention  by  gaining  the  interest ; 
the  understanding  feels  that  it  is  concerned  ;  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive exposition  gives  the  hearer  to  perceive  that  his  at- 
tention will  be  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  knowledge,  by  new 
views  of  old  truths,  or  previously  unknown  uses  of  ascertained 
points  : — he  views  with  some  astonishment  the  perfect  collect- 
edness  with  which  knowledge  is  brought  from  far,  and  the  natu- 
ral yet  extensive  excursions  which  the  preacher  makes  to  pre- 
sent his  object  in  all  its  bearings,  laying  heaven  and  earth, 
nature  and  art,  science  and  reason,  under  contribution  to  sustain 
his  cause  : — now  his  interest  becomes  deeper,  for  he  sees  that 
the  minister  is  beginning  to  condense  his  strength,  that  he  is 
calling  in  every  detached  sentence,  and  that  every  apparently 
miscellaneous  remark  was  far  from  casual,  but  had  its  position 
to  maintain,  and  its  work  to  perform ;  and  he  continues  to  hear 
with  that  rooted  attention  which  is  created  by  the  importance 
and  clearness  of  the  truths  delivered,  by  the  increasing  energy 
of  the  speaker,  and  by  the  assurance  in  the  hearer's  own  mind 
that  what  is  spoken  is  believed  to  the  utmost  and  felt  in  its 
power  : — the  discourse  proceeds  with  a  deeper  current  of  fer- 
vour, the  action  becomes  more  animated,  the  certainty  of  the 
preacher's  own  mind,  and  the  convinced  feelings  of  his  own 
heart,  are  shown  by  the  firm  confidence  of  the  tone  and  a  cer- 
tain fulness  of  voice  and  emphasis  of  manner;  the  whole  of  the 
economy  of  God  seems  laid  open  before  him ;  the  infinite  nature 
of  Jehovah, — his  unchangeable  being,  as  a  God  of  mercy  and 
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truth,  are  made  manifest ;  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High  for  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul  are  displayed  ; — all  the  attributes  and 
perfections  of  the  Deity  are  exhibited,  as  engaged  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  his  love  to  man  ;  the  heights  of  heaven  are  as- 
cended, and  the  propitiation  for  sin  is  seen  before  the  throne  ; 
the  recesses  of  the  heart  are  pierced,  its  state,  its  wants,  its 
helplessness  are  made  known  ;  the  God  of  love,  Jesus  the  Sa- 
viour, the  Spirit  of  power  and  of  holiness,  are  displayed  as  the 
source,  the  hope,  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  truth  has  promised, 
of  all  that  love  can  do  : — the  soul  thus  informed,  or  established, 
or  alarmed,  feels  as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  its  God,  and 
beholds  the  Lord  as  a  God  of  knowledge,  or  as  the  confidence 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  as  that  Being  towards  whom  all  its 
changed  affections  turn  with  the  cry,  "  The  Lord  he  is  the 
God,  the  Lord  he  is  the  God."  Such  was  the  general  nature 
and  tendency  of  my  father's  preaching. 

As  regards  the  religious  feeling  of  my  father,  little  needs  to 
be  said  : — the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  all  its  fulness  of  sav- 
ing power,  and  renewing  influence,  and  sustaining  might,  was 
all  his  enjoyment,  his  hope,  and  his  trust ;  it  was  not  merely  a 
general,  controlling,  and  directing  influence,  but  a  guide  which 
he  took  with  him  into  every  action  and  circumstance  of  life. 
He  lived,  as  it  were,  in  a  constant  intercourse  with  heaven  :  it 
was  not  that  the  habit  of  devotion  had  become  a  second  nature, 
it  was  the  element  in  which  his  soul  lived,  evidencing  itself  by 
the  constant  tenor  of  his  conversation,  and  especially  shown  in 
the  manner  and  substance  of  his  prayers.  When  with  deep 
reverence  and  solemn  awe  the  father  knelt  among  his  house- 
hold to  ofi'er  up  the  daily  tribute  of  praise  and  supplication  to 
the  Majesty  on  high,  it  was  felt  to  be  the  pleading  of  "  the  friend 
of  God,"  so  firm  was  the  assurance,  so  strong  the  confidence  of 
his  faith  in  the  realized  presence  and  love  of  Jehovah. 

There  have  been  few  men  whose  views  were  so  clear  con- 
cerning the  straight  course  of  honest  uprightness,  and  whose 
conduct  was  so  little  warped  by  interest  or  expediency  :  moral 
honesty  was  the  life  of  every  purpose  and  performance,  a  dis- 
position  of  his  mind   which  was  splendidly  illustrated  by  the 

case  of  Miss ,  narrated  at  page  810  ;  with  him  no  good  end 

could  ever  sanctify  evil  or  doubtful  means  of  attaining  it.  As 
the  motive  of  his  action  was  ever  unimpeachable,  so  the  exact- 
ness of  his  word  was  ever  true ;  his  word  once  passed,  he  would 
no  more  accept  of  a  refused  offer  than  he  would  he  induced  to 
break  a  positive  commandment.  His  moral  courage  partook  of 
the  same  inflexible  property  ;  whatsoever  he  thought  it  right 
should  be  done,  that  he  possessed  resolution  to  do ;  and  though 
a  proper  reason  could  turn  him  from  even  a  favourite  purpose, 
for  pertinacity  was  foreign  from  his  nature,  yet  no  difficulties 
or  dangers  could  make  him  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  pursuing 
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the  path  of  rectitude  or  duty  :  he  always  possessed  the  dominion 
of  his  own  mind ;  in  personal  dangers  fear  never  betrayed  the 
resources  of  reason,  but  the  calmness  of  self-possession  left 
him  power  to  endure,  or  to  resolve,  or  to  act. 

The  turmoil  and  disquietude,  as  well  as  the  heartlessness  of 
public  life,  my  father  universally  strove  to  shun,  unless  where 
positive  duty  called,  or  the  real  advantage  of  others  was  concern- 
ed ;  hence,  though  constantly  living  before  the  public  view,  he 
seldom  personally  appeared  before  it ;  for  his  time  was  his 
invaluable  treasure.  His  object  through  life  was  the  single 
purpose  of  the  glory  of  his  God,  and  so  disinterested  were  his 
feelings  that  he  never  once  used  the  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed with  some  of  the  highest  and  the  vi'orthiest  in  the  land  in 
behalf  of  his  own  family ;  therefore  there  was  no  inducement 
for  such  a  one  to  submit  his  liberty  to  the  disposal  of  others; 
and,  however  much  he  himself  or  his  family  may  have  lost  in 
consequence  of  such  acting,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  derived  no 
little  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that  he  was  never  looked  on 
as  an  expectant  or  dreaded  as  a  requisitionist. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  knew  my  father  in  private 
life  not  to  love  him,  so  cheerful  was  he  in  his  intercourse,  so 
sociable  in  his  feelings  :  a  kindness  proceeding  from  his  heart 
won  its  way  at  once,  and  the  small  attentions  which  show  the 
watchfulness  of  love  were  ever  ready  to  prove  to  his  guest  that 
the  house  of  the  friend  might  also  be  his  entire  home.  That 
such  was  the  fact  is  evident  from  this,  that  persons  of  all  ages, 
capacities,  and  coiiditions  in  life,  have  at  various  times  been 
inmates  at  his  house,  and  none  ever  left  it  but  with  regret,  so 
much  could  he  win  upon  all  classes  by  his  affable  manners, 
cheerful  and  informing  conversation,  and  the  unintermitted 
kindness  of  his  considerate  attention.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  his  friends  were  many,  and  his  acquaintances  few. 

As  the  head  of  a  family,  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary  : 
regularity  kept  every  thing  in  order ;  kindness  was  the  ruling 
power,  and  the  observance  of  every  religious  and  moral  duty 
made  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  abode  unitedly  a  Christian  house- 
hold. None  who  were  in  want  left  his  door  unrelieved,  for  his 
heart  was  tenderly  compassionate,  and  his  spirit  was  under  the 
influence  of  Him  "whose  ear  is  always  open  unto  the  cry"  of 
the  distressed  ;  he  considered  the  poor  as  a  legacy  left  by  his 
Saviour  to  every  one  of  his  sincere  followers ;  and  I  have  seen 
him  in  the  height  of  his  greatest  enjoyment,  when  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  parcelling  out  to  succeeding  applicants 
govi'ns,  petticoats,  shoes,  coats,  blankets,  food,  &c.  :  listening  to 
the  tales  of  sorrow,  cheering  the  care-worn,  patting  the  heads  of 
the  children,  shaking  hands  with  their  poor  parents,  blessing 
and  blessed  of  all.  To  his  servants  his  behaviour  was  perhaps 
over  indulgent,  his  natural  kindheartedness  making  their  situ- 
ation, want  of  education,  imperfect  acquaintance  with  moral 
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obligation,  all  so  many  pleas  for  allowances  and  reasons  for  the 
excuse  of  errors. 

The  devoted  affection  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  will 
be  the  best  proof  which  I  can  give  of  his  tenderness  as  a  hus- 
band ;  and  the  present  feelings  of  my  nnother  are  testimonies 
that  the  choice  of  her  youth  continued  to  the  last  the  object 
towards  which  all  her  affections  turned  and  were  satisfied. 
The  letter  was  written  to  my  mother  from  Liverpool,  Aug.  13, 
1791,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  in  Dublin,  and  she 
M-as  detained  from  joining  him  much  beyond  the  time  when  she 
had  been  expected,  owing  to  having  been  becalmed  for  five  days 
at  sea  :  my  father  was  waiting  on  the  pier  to  receive  his  wife 
and  two  infant  sons,  and  finding  provisions  had  entirely  failed 
the  ship,  he  ran  to  a  baker's  shop,  bought  a  loaf,  and  tearing  it 
in  two,  gave  it  to  his  half-famished  children,  who,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  buried  their  little  heads  in  it,"  with  an  eagerness 
lie  ever  felt  pain  in  recalling  to  mind,  knowing  how  much  they 
must  previously  have  suffered  from  hunger  : — 

"  I  know  not  whom  I  am  about  to  address — whether  the 
living  or  the  dead.  O,  my  Mary,  thou  blessed  among  women, 
my  soul  is  distressed  for  thee.  Five  days  have  I  already  waited 
and  watched  for  thee,  and  He  who  sits  in  heaven  alone  knows 
what  my  spirit  has  in  that  time  endured.  Mary,  many  doleful 
journeys  have  I  taken  to  the  docks  to  search  for  thee,  and  I 
have  wearied  the  people  of  the  packet-house  by  my  reiterated 
inquiries.  In  the  earliest  and  latest  hours  have  I  attended  at 
the  beach,  looking  out  for  the  appearing  of  a  packet  till  my  eyes 
have  literally  failed.  Every  sight  of  the  adverse  winds  tortures 
my  feeble  heart.  My  imagination  strives  in  vain  to  twist  it 
into  the  right  point — I  cry  to  God  in  this  behalf,  but  my  prayers 
find  no  place  before  hinn — he  seems  utterly  to  have  rejected  my 
suit — it  is  just  that  thou  shouldest  do  so,  O  God  !  I  bow  my 
soul  to  thy  determination, — and  sink  under  this  dispensation. 
Longing  and  fearing  have  almost  overcome  my  nature,  and  sore 
disease  preys  upon  my  body ;  and  through  the  increasing  afflic- 
tion I  feel  that  my  constitution  suffers  exceedingly.  My  soul 
longs  to  know  where  thou  art,  my  ever  dear  Mary — beyond 
description  I  long  to  be  reunited  to  thee — and  if  thou  and  my 
precious  little  ones  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  great  deep,  my 
whole  nature  gasps  to  be  with  you,  and  prefers  that  watery 
grave  with  my  Mary  to  the  most  excellent  appendages  of  life 
possessed  in  ivory  or  golden  palaces.  Sometimes  I  am  ready 
to  think  thou  art  no  more,  and  that  thought  nearly  swallows  up 
my  soul :  at  other  times  I  am  led  to  fear  that  thou  art  on  the 
great  deep,  where  thou  hast  been  tossed  for  many  days,  and 
that  through  thy  long  detention  from  the  wished-for  port  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  failed ;  and  the  anguish  I  feel  in  seeing 
in  idea  thee  and  thy  littl^ones  look  up  in  vain  for  bread  is  only 
known  to  God.     O  my  God,  sustain  this  poor  sinking  spirit ! 
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Thou  man  of  sorrows,  remember  me  ! — Every  thing  contributes 
to  my  distress ;  I  am  here  alone ;  all  have  gone  to  their  respec- 
tive appointments;  and  A.  C,  poor  desolate  A.  C,  is  left  to 
complain  alone.  In  one  sense  at  least  I  have  a  sorely  broken 
and  contrite  heart,  and  its  sighings  are  many ;  great  God, 
despise  them  not !  send  me  help  out  of  thy  tabernacle  by  help- 
ing and  bringing  to  me  the  helper  and  partner  of  my  soul.  All 
this  day  there  has  been  the  appearance  of  rain ;  now  it  is  come, 
and  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  a  means  of  causing  the 
wind  to  change,  but  it  remains  nearly  the  same.  A  trader  went 
out  for  Dublin  to-day  :  O  how  glad  should  I  have  been  to  have 
accompanied  Messrs.  Barber  and  Armstrong,  could  I  have  en 
tertained  the  smallest  hope  of  seeing  thee,  my  dear  Mary,  on 
the  other  side.     Here  I  jnust  wait. 

"  The  wind  has  changed.  Hopes  and  fears  alternately  ele- 
vate and  depress  me — 1  hope  you  are  coming,  and  am  sorely 
afraid  of  a  disappointment — my  deferred  hope  has  hitherto  made 
my  heart  sick  ;  what  utter  disappointment  may  do  I  cannot  tell. 
The  Lord  perhaps  foresees  that  evil  might  happen  to  me,  and 
therefore  has  probably  provided  for  its  prevention  ;  I  will  lay 
my  soul  and  body  at  his  feet." 

Such  as  this  letter  bespeaks  him,  my  father  w^as  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life. 

His  conduct  as  a  parent  to  his  children,  was  such  as  to  en- 
dear him  to  them  from  the  earliest  age  :  he  was  their  com- 
panion in  their  play,  and  often  devoted  hard-earned  time  to  their 
amusement,  assembling  them  all  around  him  of  an  evening  and 
relating  some  moral  tale  :  and  so  interesting  did  he  make  it,  that 
no  sound  was  more  joyfully  heard  than  his  summons  to  hear, — 
"  Come  all  about  me,  come  all  about  me  ;"  when  all  flocking 
together,  with  my  mother  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  and  my 
father  on  the  other,  the  children  formed  a  semicircular  link  be- 
fore the  fire  between  them,  and  listened  with  the  intensest  inte- 
rest to  the  story,  which  was  so  told  as  to  make  the  virtuous  cha- 
racter an  object  of  love,  while  the  malevolent  and  the  wicked 
met  with  very  summary  condemnation  from  our  childish  justice. 
He  very  seldom  directly  praised  any  of  his  children ;  in  several 
instances  having  seen  the  ruinous  eflfects  of  this  practice  :  a 
dread  of  evil  from  this  quarter  made  him  perhaps  over  cautious, 
so  that  while  steering  them  from  conceit,  they  sometimes  lost  a 
commendation  which  would  have  proved  a  healthful  stimulant 
to  praiseworthy  exertions  and  success.  Apparent  trifles  he 
believed  to  have  no  small  influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
character,  and  therefore  he  forbade  to  us  some  things  in  which 
other  children  were  indulged,  but  which  he  thought  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  or  to  destroy  their  moral  dignity  ;  among  other 
things,  he  would  never  allow  us  to  receive  money  from  visiters 
at  his  house,  as  he  desired  his  childr^  tt)  feel  that  whatsoever 
in  this  way  was  proper  for  them  their  parents  would  give  ; — that 
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the  value  of  good  conduct  was  far  beyond  the  reward  of  money, 
and  that  a  covetous  and  craving  spirit  should  not  be  created  or 
encouraged.  Another  instance  may  partially  show  how  he 
planted  and  cultivated  the  seeds  of  great  virtues  by  attention  to 
the  merest  trifles  :  had  he  a  top,  or  a  whip,  or  a  hoop  to  give 
away,  he  would  always  make  even  the  least  do  something  before 
he  obtained  it ; — he  must  run  a  certain  distance,  or  jump  a 
certain  height,  or  perform  some  other  feat  :  thus  in  all  things 
striving  to  create  a  wholesome  spirit  of  independence  by  making 
the  gift  so  fat  the  result  of  their  own  exertions. 

But  the  considerate,  kind,  affectionate  father  is  gone  ;  he  who 
could  enter  into  all  our  sorrows  and  joys,  who  was  looked  up  to 
with  the  most  confiding  love,  and  honoured,  with  our  mother, 
next  to  our  God,  is  now  no  more !  Alas,  my  guide,  my  friend, 
my  father  !  He  who  reads  the  heart  knows  the  feelings  of  thy 
son  while  he  recalls  scenes,  and  words,  and  looks,  now  passed 
away  for  ever  ;  while  he  brings  back  to  life,  for  a  few  jnoments, 
a  parent  on  whom  the  strong  affections  of  his  soul  will  ever 
rest.     My  God,  I  bless  thee  that  I  had  such  a  father. 
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